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PREFACE. 

THE  New  Difpenfatory  was  intended  as  a  re- 
gular book  of  practical  and  fcientific  phar- 
macy ;  compofed  on  principles  agreeable  to 
thofe,  on  which  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh have  proceeded,  in  the  late  reformation  of 
their  officinal  pharmacopoeias  ;  containing  full  and 
clear  directions,  drawn  from  actual  experience,  for 
the  preparation  of  the  feveral  medicines,  particularly 
where  accompanied  with  any  difficulty  or  danger  ; 
and  affigning  every  where,  as  far  as  poffible,  their 
real  virtues  and  ufes ;  intentions,  which  though  of 
primary  importance  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  do  not 
feem  to  have  been  at  all  regarded  in  the  other  dif- 
penfatories  that  have  hitherto  appeared. 

The  author  has  had  the  fatisfaction  of  finding  that 
his  endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain  ;  that  though 
the  work  fell  very  far  fhort  of  the  perfection  which 
he  wiflied  for,  it  was  diftinguifhed  with  approbations 
even  beyond  his  hopes;  with  approbations,  which 
have  induced  the  compilers  of  the  other  difpenfato- 
ries  to  borrow  very  confiderable  parts  of  it  in  their 
laft  ed  itions ;  in  one  of  which,  befides  many  para- 
graphs and  entire  pages  here  and  there,  the  greateft 
part  of  two  hundred  pages  together  is  illiberally 
copied  from  this  work. 
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iv  PREFACE. 

In  this,  edition,  I  have  made  many  material 
c  Treclions  and  additions ;  and  retrenched  fundry 
exceptionable  particulars,  which,  in  compliance  with 
common  prejudices,  had  been  admitted  in  the  firft 
attempt. 

The  firft  part  contains  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  Pharmaceutical  Chemif- 
try.  The  general  neglect  of  this  interefting  and  ufe- 
ful  ftudy,  as  applied  to  medicinal  fubjects,  has  en- 
gaged me  to  greatly  enlarge  this  part,  and  to  labour  it 
with  more  care  and  precilion.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  concife  and  fyftematic  view  of  the  general 
properties  and  relations  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mi- 
neral bodies  ;  the  different  medicinal  principles  they 
contain  ;  the  means  of  extracting  and  feparating  their 
native  component  parts,  without  making  any  alte- 
ration in  their  qualities;  and  the  different  forms  and 
powers  which  they  affume,  from  different  natural 
or  artificial  operations,  or  from  the  mixture  and  co- 
alition of  one  with  another ;  avoiding  every  where 
all  hypothetical  reafonings,  and  delivering  only  the 
direct  remit  of  experiment  and  obfervation.  To 
this  hillory  is  added  a  practical  account  of  the  in- 
ftruments  and  operations  of  the  art,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  give  the  reader  a  full  idea  of  them, 
without  the  tedioufnefs  of  minute  details. 

The  next  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  or 
medicinal  fimples,  which,  for  reafons  affigned  in  the 
introduction  to  this  part,  are  all  ranged  in  alphabetic 
order.  Rationales,  of  the  operations  of  medicines, 
which  are  at  beft  but  conjectural  and  unfatisfactory, 
have  no  place  in  this  practical  work :  but  fome  ge- 
neral obfervations,  of  the  fenfible  effects  of  certain 
claffes  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer's  manner,  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  retain,  with  lbme  amend- 
ments from  the  former  editions, 
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In  treating  of  the  feveral  fimples  themfelvcs,  I  have 
given,  where  neceflary,  a  defcription  of  the  fimple, 
•with  the  marks  of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodncfs  ; 
and  pointed  out  the  diilinguiftiing  characters  of'iuch, 
as,  from  a  refemblance  in  external  appearance,  are 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  others  of  different  qua- 
lities. With  regard  to  their  virtues,  particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  reject  the  fabuloifi  -  ones,  which 
are  ftill  prelerved  in  other  books  of  'this  kind  ;  and 
to  give  only  thofe,  which  have  either  been  confirmed 
bv  repeated  experience,  or  may  be  rationally  in- 
ferred from  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fubject,  or 
from  its  agreement  in  fmell,  tafte,  &c.  with  others 
of  known  virtue.  Under  each  fimple  are  mention- 
ed all  the  preparations  made  from  it,  and  all  the 
compofitions  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  in  the, 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  Many  of 
the  capital  articles  I  have  examined  pharmaceuti- 
cal^, and  fhewn  in  what  feparable  part  of  the  mixt 
its  virtue  refides,  by  what  means  the  active  prin- 
ciple is  beft  extracted  or  preferved,  and  in  what 
form  the  mbftance  itfelf  or  its  preparations  are  moll 
commodioufly  and  advantageoufly  exhibited.  At 
the  end  of  this  part,  the  directions  for  the  collection 
and  prefervation  of  medicinal  fubftances  are  re-con- 
fidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  contain  the  prepara- 
tions and  compofitions  of  the  new  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias  ;  with  a  few  of  the  old  ones, 
which  I  am  informed  are  ftill  kept  in  fome  mops, 
and  occasionally  called  for  ;  feveral  of  the  more 
celebrated  medicines  which  have  come  into  efteem  " 
in  France  and  Germany  ;  many  from  our  hofpitals  ; 
and  fome  elegant  extemporaneous  prefer iptions, 
fuch  as  are  directed  in  practice. 
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In  the  distribution  of  thefe  materials,  it  has  been 
found  neceffary  to  depart  from  the  order  hitherto 
received.  In  other  difpenfatories,  and  in  a  former 
edition  of  this,  medicines  are  divided  into  two  ge- 
neral heads,  officinal  and  extemporaneous.  This 
divifion  is  apparently  faulty  :  for  many  of  thofe 
called  officinal  are  Strictly  extemporaneous,  being 
made  only  as  they  are  wanted  ;  and  many  of  thofe, 
which  are  called  extemporaneous,  are  very  well 
fitted  for  keeping  :  if  we  fhould  appropriate  the  term 
officinal  to  thofe  which  have  the  Sanction  of  public 
colleges,  then  this  abfurdity  would  follow,  that  me- 
dicines of  as  tedious  preparation  as  any  in  the  book, 
even  Baume's  extract  of  opium,  which  requires  fe- 
veral  months  continual  boiling,  would  be  extem- 
poraneous preparations. 

To  avoid  this  impropriety,  and  that  of  repeating 
the  fame  forms,  and  frequently  almoft  the  fame 
compofitions,  in  different  parts  of  the  book  ;  I  have 
ranged  medicines  of  Similar  preparation  or  compo- 
fition  in  one  clafs,  without  regard  to  the  ineflential 
circumftances  of  their  being  ufed  at  London  or  at 
Edinburgh,  at  Paris  or  at  Berlin,  in  the  fhops  or  in. 
the  hofpitals  ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  difpofe  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form,  fo  far  as  could  be 
done  with  fuch  materials,  one  regular  whole,  a 
connected  fyftem  of  practical  pharmacy  :  that  the 
medicines  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
may  be  the  more  readily  known  from  the  others, 
their  titles  are  printed  in  a  larger  character.  The 
distinction,  indeed,  between  preparations  and  com- 
pofitions, the  former  of  which  make  the  third  part, 
and  the  latter  the  fourth,  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
unexceptionable,  considering  the  great  multiplicity 
and  diverfity  of  the  Subjects,  many  of  which  par- 
take 
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take  of  the  nature  of  both,  though  fome  more  of 
one,  and  others  of  the  other  :  but  this  does  not  at 
all  affect  the  plan,  or  produce  any  diforder  in  the 
iVftem,  which  continues  the  fame  whether  this 
diftinction  is  retained  or  dropt. 

The  Edinburgh  medicines  are  taken  from  the  laft 
edition  of  the  'Pharmacopoeia  Edinburgenjis,  published 
in  the  year  1 7 56,  a  complete  tranflation  of  which 
has  not  before  appeared. 

In  tranflating  the  feveral  prefcriptions,  wherever 
the  originals  appeared  too  concife  or  obfcure,  the 
liberty  has  been  taken  of  expreifing  the  directions 
in  a  more  full  and  clear  manner,  with  care  not  to 
vary  the  fenfe.  The  ingredients  in  the  feveral  com- 
pofitions  are,  for  the  greater  diftinctnefs  (a  point 
which  throughout  the  whole  has  been  particularly 
aimed  at)  ranged  in  different  lines,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginals :  for  want  of  fome  method  of  this  kind, 
there  are  inftances  of  ingredients  being  confounded, 
and  two  articles  miftaken  for  one. 

To  the  feveral  medicines  is  fubjoined,  where  it 
feemed  requifite,  an  account  of  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  built ;  together  with  their  virtues, 
ufe,  and  dofe  ;  and  the  cautions  necelfary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  exhibition  of  them.  To  the  more 
difficult  or  dangerous  operations  is  added  a  full  de-* 
fcription  of  the  method  of  performing  them  with 
advantage  and  fafety  ;  and  to  fuch  medicines,  as  are 
liable  to  fophiftication,  the  means  of  diftinguifhing 
the  genuine  from  the  adulterated.  In  thefe  prac- 
tical remarks  on  the  particular  preparations,  and 
on  the  general  clafTes  of  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  refpedtive  chapters  and  fections,  the  author  has 
laboured  with  diligence  :  if  he  has  fucceeded  in 
executing  his  intentions,  the  directions  are  fuch,  as 
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may  enable  every  apothecary  to  prepare,  as  it  is  his 
duty  to  do,  all  his  own  medicines. 

The  tables,  inferted  in  a  former  edition,  were 
fo  well  received,  that  the  other  difpenfatories  have 
copied  them  entire.  One  of  thefe  tables,  however, 
that  of  fpecific  gravities,  appears,  on  re-examining 
it,  to  be  exceptionable  :  great  part  of  it  was  drawn 
from  Dr.  Friend's  experiments,  in  his  Praleciiones 
chymicce,  in  which  the  numbers,  by  fome  accident, 
have  been  fo  faultily  fet  down,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  had  upon  them  \  and  few  other  hydroftatical 
experiments  have  been  made  on  medicinal  fub- 
ftances  or  their  preparations.  I  have  therefore  now 
thrown  out  that  table,  but  preferved  all  that  was 
valuable  in  it,  reduced  to  a  more  ufeful  form,  in 
the  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  dif- 
ferent fluids.  I  have  likewife  added  feveral  new 
ones,  greatly  enlarged  the  others,  fo  as  to  render 
them  of  more  utility  in  practice,  and  diftributed 
them  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  to  which 
they  belong.  The  facts  on  which  they  are  built, 
where  no  authority  is  mentioned,  are  in  all  cafes 
(except  only  in  the  above-mentioned  table  of 
weights)  from  my  own  experience. 

The  author  is  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  there  are 
ftill  many  imperfections  in  this  performance  ;  but 
hopes  it  will  appear,  that  he  has  every  where  con- 
fulted  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  eafe  and  advantage 
of  the  operator,  and  the  health  of  the  patient. 
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Page  45,  1.  5,  for  particularly,  r.  particular.  P.  59, 1.  26,  for  arguments, 
read  arrangements.  P.  78,  1.  30,  col.  1,  for  acid,  r.  acrid.  P.  79,  1.  30, 
c.  1,  for  repellent,  r.  revellent.  P.  81,  1.  38,  col.  a,  for  antiepileptic,  r. 
antipileptic.  P.  94, 1.  7,  c.  i,for  activity,  r.  inactivity.  P.  128,  1.  45,  c.  2, 
for  ftri king,  r.  flicking.  P.  146.  1.  21,  c,  2,  for  anconitum,  r.  aconitura. 
P.  148,  1.  38,  c.  t,  for  The,  r.  This :  1,  42,  for  This,  r.  The.  P.  1 50, 1  38, 
c.  1,  for  community  r.  communis.  P.  152,  1.  30,  c,  1,  for  hellerus,  r.  kelleborus  : 
1.  47,  c.  i,/or  utinary,  r.  urinary  :  1.  27,  c.  2,  for  tridontati,  r.  tridentati.  P.  176, 
1.  18,  c.  2,  for  femina,  r.femina.  P.  209,  1.  41,  c.  i,for  diuretic,  r.  dietetic. 
P.  275,  1. 19,  c.  2,  for  four  ounces,  r.  two  ounces.  P.  374, 1.  42,  c.  2,  for  a 
pound  and  a  half,  r.  one  pound.  P.  489,  1.  23,  c,  1,  for  fignificant,  r.  in- 
Cgnificant.  P.  586,  1. 2,,  c.  1,  for  kept,  r.  apt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Definition  and  dhijion  of  Pharmacy. 

T""\H  ARM  AC  Y  is  the  art  of  preparing  and  compounding 
\J  natural  and  artificial  fubftances  for  medicinal  purpofes,  in 
a  manner  fuitable  to  their  refpective  properties,  and  the 
intentions  of  cure. 

This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  ga- 
lenical and  chemical  :  but  no  rational  principle  of  diftindlion 
between  them  has  as  yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a  chemical  pro- 
cefs  to  evaporate  juice  of  plantane  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  becomes 
thick,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  chemical  to  evaporate  the  juice  of  floes 
in  the  fame  manner ;  and  yet  the  former  only  is  ranked  among 
the  chemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  galenical  preparations. 
Frequently,  alfo,  one  and  the  fame  preparation  is  in  different 
pharmacopoeias  referred  to  the  different  branches  :  thus  diftilled 
waters  and  diftilled  fpirits,  which  make  the  firft  of  the  galenical 
articles  in  one  pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  chemical  in 
another. 

It  is  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  effential  oils,  extracts,  refins,  vo- 
latile and  fixt  falts,  the  artificial  neutral  falts,  metallic  preparations, 
?   i  other  like  productions,  belong  to  the  chemical  pharmacy  j  and 
boiufcs,  troches,  ele£taries,  draughts,  ointments,  plafters, 
poultices,  Sec.  to  the  galenical ;  as  if  the  diftinction  was  founded, 

B  neither 
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neither  on  the  nature  of  the  operation,  nor  of  the  materials,  nor  of 
the  eifect  produced,  but  merely  on  the  form,  in  which  the  medicine 
15  intended  to  be  taken  or  applied.  Th us,  the  diflblution  of  mercury 
in  aquafortis  is  ranked  among,  the  chemical  preparations  ;  while  the 
very  fame  procefs,  with  the  additional  circumflance  of  uniting  an 
unctuous  material,  which  renders  it,  if  any  thing,  dill  more  che-  • 
mical,  is  neverthelefs  reckoned  a  galenical  one,  becaufe  the  pro- 
duel  is  ufed  as  an  ointment.  It  cannot  farely  be  fuppofed,  that  thfs 
is  a  juft  diviliow^  or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation  can  be- 
come chemical  or  not  chemical,  according  to  the  intention  to  which 
they  are  applied,  or  the  form  in  which  the  product  is  ufed. 

If  vitriol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a  certain  acid)  and 
any  volatile  alkaline  fait,  as  that  of  hartfhorn  or  fal  ammoniac,  be 
put  together  into  water,  in  due  proportions;  the  pungent  fmtll  of 
the  volatile  fait  will  be  in  mediately  fupprefled,  this  Salt  uniting 
with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  into  a  new  compound,  while  the  iron 
is  feparated  and  thrown  out.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  chemical 
effect ;  and  this  effect  will  happen,  wherever  thofe  two  ingredients 
meet  together  in  a  moift  ftate,  whatever  the  form  of  the  medicine 
be.  It  is' obvious,  therefore,  that  the  galenical  forms  are  by  no 
'means  independent  of  chemiftry  ;  and  that  this  fcience  extends  to 
mixtures  of  the  molt  fimple  kind. 

The  London  college  has  very  judicioufly  rejected  this  divifion  ; 
a  divifion  apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperficial  know-, 
ledge,  and  which  has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  witb 
cuftom.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full  extent,  is  no  other  than  a  branch 
of  chemiftry;  and  the  molt  fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are 
fo  far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence  upon  the  properties 
or  relations  of  the  materials. 

Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  divided  into 
thoretical  and  practical.  The  former  teaches  the  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  fubftances  themfelves,theirvai  ious  properties, 
qualities,  and  relations  to  one  another,  and  their  general  effects  on 
the  human  body  :  the  latter,  the  fkilful  performance  of  the  feveral 
proceffes,  or  operations, by  which  theyare  adapted  toparticular  ufes. 

What  is  here  called  theory  is  not  to  be  tinderftood  as  confifting  of 
fpeculative  truths, or  philosophical  invefligations,  calculated  for  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena,  or  Teaching  the  rationale  of  the  effects 
produced.  The  theory  of  pharmacy  is  the  direct  refult  of  experi- 
ment and  obfervation.  or  rather  a  general  and  com prehen five  view 
of  experiments  and  facts  themfclves;  it  may  be  termed  scientific 
pharmacy,  in  diftinction  from  mere  manual  labour. 

Scientific  pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  facts  which  relate  to — -the 
reduction  of  medicinal  fubftances  into  different  forms,  and  the 
forms  in  which  panicuhr  fubftances  are  molt  commodioufly  or 
z  adv  an- 
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advantageoufly  ufed  ;— their  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  tc* 
niifcibility,  and  the  means  by  which  thofe,  that  of  themfelves  are 
not  mifcible,  may  be  made  to  unite  :  — the  fcparation  of  the  me- 
dicinal fioni  the  inactive  matter,  and  of  different  kinds  of  medici- 
nal matter  from  one  another  when  combined  together  in  the  fame 
fubie&,  on  the  principle  of  one  being  diffoluble  in  liquors  which 
will  not  diffolve  the  other,  of  one  being  exhalable  by  heat  while 
the  other  remains  fixt,  &c. — the  alterations  which  the  medicinal 
parts  themfelves  undergo,  in  different  circumftances,  and  by  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment; — the  production  of  new  properties 
and  medicinal  powers  from  the  coalition  of  diffimilar  things;—* 
with  many  other  particulars  analagous  to  thefe. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  perfett  acquaintance  with  pharmacy,  con- 
fidered  in  this  light,  is  eflentiaUy  neceffary  to  the  due  exercife 
of  the  ait  of  phyfick.  Without  it,  the  prefcriber  muft  often  err 
in  the  choice  of  materials  for  the  different 'forms  of  preparation 
or  compofition,  or  in  adapting  a  manner  of  preparation  to  given 
materials;  and  often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  medicinal  effects, 
which  the  known  powers  of  the  ingredienfs,  feparately,  gave 
room  to  expect. 

It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  natbre  of  a  difpenfatory,  to 
wholly  detach  the  fcientihc  part  of  pharmacy  from  that  which  is 
more  direcltly  practical  ;  for  the  fcience  gradually  refults  in  the 
courfe  of  the  practical  details.  In  this  firft  part  of  the  work  it 
has  been  thought  expedient  to  premife  a  fumrnary  view  of  the  ge- 
neral elements  of  the  ait,  both  practical  and  fcientific,  that  the 
reader  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  the  particular  fubjecls  ar.'J 
pfoceffes,  which  follow  in  the  fecond  and  third  parts* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  general  view  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  medi- 
cinal j'ubjtances. 


SECT.  I. 

Vegetables. 

VEGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  containing,  in  certain 
vefiels,  different  kinds  of  fubftances,  in  which  their  medi- 
cinal virtues  confift,  and  which  are  found  to  differ  greatly,  not 
only  in  their  quantity,  but  likewife  in  their  quality,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  the  foil  in 
which  it  is  produced. 

Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  mod  with  odoriferous 
matter;  of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attained 
to  a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  ftate, 
contain  an  aftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into 
a  fweet :  others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and 
afterwards,  by  degrees,  become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The 
common  grain,  and  fundry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vege- 
tate, are  in  tafte  remarkably  fweet :  yet  the  kernels  of  certain 
fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acid.  The  roots  of 
fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fummer, 
thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  thefpring,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid 
gummy-refins,  fuperiour  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad. 
In  open  expofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic 
plants  prove  ftronger  and  more  fragrant,  and  fetid  ones  weaker  in 
fmell,  than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  To  thefe  particulars 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  collecting  of  plants 
for  medicinal  ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one 
plant  are  often  very  different  in  quality  from  one  another.  Thus 
the  bitter  herb  wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root ;  and  the 
narcotic  poppy-head  includes  feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power. 
Thefe  differences,  though  very  obvious  in  the  common  culinary 
plants,  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fufficiently  obferved,  or  attended 
to,  in  the  medicinal  ones. 

The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables,  and  the  active  parts  with 
which  they  are  impregnated,  may,  generally,  be  extracted  andfepa- 

rated, 
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rated,  by  fimple  operations,  without  any  alteration  being  made  in 
their  native  qualities.  They  may,  likewife,  be  varioufly  altered 
and  transformed,  by  operations  not  lefs  fimple.-  By  fermentation 
and  the  power  of  fire,  vegetables,  and  all  the  fubltances  that  exift 
in  them  (the  pure  watery  part  excepted)  totally  change  their  na- 
ture, and  are  converted  or  refolved  into  produdtsof  another  order. 
It  will  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  thefe  productions  firlt ;  fome  of 
them  being  fubfervient  to  the  reparation  ■of  the  native  principles, 
and  to  the  better  underftanding  of  their  properties. 

I.  Produclions  from- "vegetables  by  fermentation. 

The  fweet  and  acefcent  juices  of  fruits,  infufions  of  malted 
grain,  and  almoH.  all  vegetable  juices  or  infufions  that  are  either 
(imply  fweet  or  of  a  fweetnefs  mixe<l  with  acidity,  on  being  kept 
in  a  place  of  temperate  w;>rmth,  in  a  veffel  not  clofely  Itopt,  fer- 
ment, gro  v  turbid,  throw  off  a  large  quantity  of  grofs  matter,  and 
are.  converted  by  degrees  into  a  vinous  liquor  ;  from  which 
may  be  feparated,  by  proceffes  hereafter  defcribed,  a  pure  in- 
flammable SPIRIT. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  different  thefe  productions  are,  in 
their  medicinal  as  well  as  their  more  obvious  properties,  from  the 
liquors  that  afforded  them.  The  native  juices  01  fruits  attenuate 
the  animal  fluids,  and  relax  the  folids,  fo  as  to  prove  in  fome 
eafesufeful  aperient  medicines,  and  to  occafion,  when  imprudently  ■ 
taken,  dangerous  fluxes  ;  whereas  the  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors, produced  from  them  by  fermentation,  have  the  oppofite 
•effects,  conftringing  the  folids,  and  thickening  or  coagulating  the 
fluids. 

In  vinous  liquors  there  are  great  diverfities,  independently  of 
their  bein?  more  or  lefs  watery  •,  for  fome  of  the  native  qualities 
of  vegetable  juices  and  infufions,  as  colour,  flavour,  vifcidity,  &c. 
often  remain  in  thewine,  not  being  totally  fubduable  by  thatdegree 
•of  fermentation  by  which  the  liquor  is  rendered  vinous  :  but  of 
thefe  diverfities  thefpirit  is  never  found  to  partake  :  this,  feparated 
from  the  wine  and  properly  purified,  is  always  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  liquor  it  was  produced  from. 

Befides  the  grofs  matter  thrown  off  during  the  fermentation, 
there  feparates  from  fundry  wines,  after  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pleted, another  kind  of  fubftance.  The  fides  and  bottonr  cf 
the  cafk  become  gradually  'incruftatcd  with  a  fali'ne  concrete, 
called  tartar,  of  an  acid  tafte,  and  of  a  reddifh  or  white  co- 
lour, according  to  that  of  thewine.  The  colour  is  adventitious 
to  the  fait,  for  the  tartar  may  be  purified  from  it  by  folution  in 
water  :  when  thus  purified,  the  tartar  of  all  wines  is  found  to  be 
the  fame. 

B  3  .  There 
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There  is  fep.trated  alfo,  in  fermentation,  a  fubftance  of  a  much 
more  aclive  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding.  When  the  fermen- 
tation is  at  its  height,  a  fub'tile,  pungent,  elaftic,,  incoercible  va- 
pour is  difcharged  ;  which,  when  copioufly  accumulated  in  clofe 
rooms,  extinguiihes  fire,  and  inftancaneoufly  fuftbcatcs  animals, 
without  producing  any  apparent  difeafe,  or  any  injury  that  can  be 
perceived  upon  diffeTion.  Boerhaave  fays  hi  docs  not  remember 
that  fo  immediate,  mortal,  and  Tubule  a  poifon  has  been  hitherto 
discovered  :  that  if  a  large  veffd,  full  of  the  juice  of  grapes  iu 
high  fermentation,  fhoulddifchargeitsaccurnulatcd  vapour  through 
a  final!  orifice,  and  a  ftrong  healthy  man  fhould  draw  in  the  vapour 
at  his  noftrils,  he  would  inftantly  fall  down  dead;  or,  if  he  re- 
ceived hut  little  thereof,  become  apopledic ;  or,  if  ftUl  lefs, 
would  remain  an  idect  during  life,  or  become  paralytic  :  and  that 
theie  accidents  befall  thofe  who  imprudently  remain  long  in  clofe 
vaults  where  large  quantities  are  fermenting.  It  maybe  obferved 
that  this  vapour,  when  not  collected  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  exr- 
tinguilh  a  fmall  flame,  as  that  of  a  candle,  is  generally  not  danger- 
ous, or  at  leaft  pot  mortal  to  anirnals. 

There  are  feveral  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  fufceptible  of 
fermentation,  which  neverthelefs  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the 
.admixture  of  thofe  that  are  ;  as  by  adding  tq  them,  along  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeaft  or  head  thrown  up 
to  the  furface  of  fermenting  Jiquors,  This  expedient  is  fometimes 
had  recourfe  to,  for  unlocking  the  texture  of  certain  compact 
vegetable  matters,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  out  more  rea- 
dily fpme  of  their  medicinal  principles.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  fer- 
mentation muftbe  continued  but  for  a  little  time;  left  the  resolution 
of  the  fubject  fhould  proceed  beyond  the  intended  limits,  and  the 
principles,  expected  from  it,  be  converted  into  other  produces. 

The  fermentable  juices  of  fruits,  boiled  till  they  become  thick j 
are  found  to  be  indifpofed  to  ferment,  and  this  not  only  in  their 
thick  flate,  but  when  diluted  again  with  water;  thpugh  there 
appears  to  be  feared y  any  other  alteration  produced  in  them  by 
the  boiling.  Hence  liquids,  prone  to  fermentation,  may  thus  be 
prcferved.  How  far  this  diminution  of  their  ferment.ability  may 
affect  their  medical  virtues,  is  not  as  yet  clear. 

The  degree  or  tlie  fpecies  of  fermentation,  by  which  wines  and 
jnflammable  ip'uits  are  produced,  is  called  vinous  fermentation.  If 
the  procefs  is  further  protracted,  more  grofs  matter  is  thrown  off, 
and  new  changes  fucceed,  but  in  a  flower  and  lei>  tumultuary  man- 
ner than  before.  The  heating  inebriating  wine  becomes  by  de- 
grees a  ccoling  acid  v'in'kcah,  which  feems  to  counteract  the 
,ci7ecb;  of  the  other  :  the  more  the  wine  abounded  with  inflam- 
jr\--\h\z  fpirit,  the  more  doe*  the  vinegar  abound  with  uninflammable 
acid..  j  There 
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There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  of  vegetables,  which  arc 
not  completely  tubdued  even  by  this  fecond  ftage  of  fermentation  \ 
fome  vinegars  being  apparently  more  coloured,  and  containing 
mote -of  an  oily  and  vifcid  matter  than  others.  By  adding  to  the 
fermentable  liquor  fubjecls  of  other  kinds,  the  qualities  Doth  of 
vines  and  vinegars  may  be  ftill  further  diverfified,  fo  as  to  adapt 
them  to  particular  medicinal  ufes. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the  acetous  fermentation  will  always 
£ucceed  the  vinous,  unlefs  indu'ftrioufly  prevented,  yet  it  is  not  al- 
ways preceded  thereby  ;  for  many,  perhaps  all,  fermentable  liquors 
may  be  made  to.pafs  to  the  acetous  ftate,  without  any  interme- 
diate period  of  true  vinofity. 

•If  the  procefs  is  ftill  further 'continued,  further  changes  take 
place.  The  matter  putrefies  :  and  at  length,  what  little  liquor 
remains  unevaporated,  is  found  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  folid 
fubfta-nce  at  the  bottom  appears  to  be  the  lame  with  common 
mould. 

This  is  reckoned  by  the  chemifts  oncof  tbe  ftages  of  fermenta. 
tion,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  ■putrefactive Jlage .  it 
is  far  more  generalin  its  object  than  the  other  two;  every  vegetable 
matter  being  fufceptible  of  putrefaction,  but  fome  particular  kinds 
only 'being  adapted  to  vinous  or  acetous  fermentation. 

Putrefa&ton  difcovers  one  difference  in  vegetables,  which.  ' 
though  not  taken  notice  of,  fo  far  as  I  know,  by  any  writer,  feems 
worthy  of  being  remarked.  The  generality  of  vegetables  rot  and 
cum  to  mould,  without  yelding  any  very  offenfive  fmell  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  refolution  :  but  there  are  fome  which 
emit,  throughout  the  whole  procefs,  a  ftrong  fetor,  very  nearly 
of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  accompanies  the  putrefaction  of 
.animal  iubftances. 


2.  Produclions  from  vegetables  by  fire. 

Fire,  theother  grand  agent  in  the  refolution  of  bodies,  prodaces 
in  vegetables  decompolkions-of  a  different  kind.  Its  general  effects 
are  the  following. 

Vegetable  fubftances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  reduced 
partly  into  asmks,  and  partlv  into  flame  and  smoke;  which 
J  aft,  condenfed  in  long  canals  or  otherwife,  forms  a  naufeous 
bitter  black  soot.  In  the  burning  of  moft  vegetables,  an  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmoke  ;  but  the  foot  is  never  found  to 
ipartake  of  it. 

Vegetables  urged  with  a  red  heat  in  -clofe  veffels  (the  veffel  con- 
taining the  fnbject  beingmade  to  communicate  with  another  paced 
•beyond  the  action  of  the  fire  for  receiving  the  matters  forced  out 
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by  the  heat)  give  over  a  watery  LiqUor  called  phlegm;  an 
acid  liquor  called  fpirit ;  an  elaflic  incoercible  vapour,  which 
appears  to  be  air,  and  to  which  an  exit  muft  be  occasionally  al- 
lowed, left  it  burft  the  veffels  or  blow  off  the  receiver  •,  a  thin  on, 
and  at  length  a .-very  thick  dark  coloured  oil,  both  which  are  of  an 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a  burnt  fetid  fmell,  whence  they  are  called 
empyreumatic  oils.  There  remains  behind  a  black  coal,  not 
diffoluble  in  any  kind  of  liquors,  not  fufceptible  of  putrefaction, 
tiot  alterable  by  the  moft  vehement  degree  of  fire  fo  long  as  the 
air  is  excluded,  but  which,  on  admitting  air  to  it,  burns,  without 
flaming,  and  with  little  or  no  fmoke,  and  leaves  a  very  fmall 
quantity  of  white  afhes. 

The  white  afhes  of  vegetables,  infufed  or  boiled  in  water,  im- 
part to  it  a  pungent  faline  fubftance,  called  fixt  alkaline 
salt,  which  may  be  feparated  in  a  folid  form  by  evaporating  the 
water.  The  remaining  part  of  the  afhes,  which  is  by  far  the 
largeft  in  quantity,  is  a  pure  earth  differing  from  that  which 
is  the  refult  of  putrefaction,  in  being  readily  diffoluble  by  every 
acid  liquor,  while  the  other  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acid. 

Such  is  the  general  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  fire.  But  there  are 
fome  vegetables,  which,  as  they  feem  to  fliew,  during  putrefac- 
tion, fome  analogy  in  their  matter  with  that  which  conflitutes 
animal  bodies,  difcover  alfo  a  like  analogy  in  the  prefent  refolu- 
tion,  yielding  little  or  no  acid  ;  and.  inftead  of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait 
which  remains  in  the  afhes,  affording  a  volatile  alkaline 
salt,  which  arifes  along  with  the  aqueous  and  oily  principles. 

Alkaline  falts,  and  acid  or  four  fubftances,  are  looked  upon  as 
being  oppofite  in  their  nature  to  one  another.  Moft  of  the  bodies, 
which  are  diffoluble  in  alkaline  liquors,  are  precipitated  or  thrown 
out  from  the  folution  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  ;  and  moft  of 
thofe,  which  are  diffoluble  in  acids,  are  in  like  mariner  precipitated 
by  alkalies.  If  an  acid  and  an  alkali  be  directly  mixed  together, 
there  generally  enfues  an  effervefcence  or  tumultuary  difcharge  of 
air-bubbles  ;  though  alkalies,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  maybe  fo  pre- 
pared as  to  make  no  effervefcence  with  acids,  and  in  this  cafe  they 
are  far  more  pungent  than  in  their  common  ftate. 

In  all  cafes,  the  alkali  and  acid,  uniting  together,  compofe  a  new 
body,  called  a  neutral  salt,  which  has  neither  the  fournefs 
of  the  one  ingredient,  nor  the  peculiar  pungency  of  the  other,  and 
which  will  not  diffolve  thofe  fubftances  which  either  the  acid  or 
the  alkali  feparately  would  diffolve. 

To  thefe  characters,  it  maybe  added,  that  alkaline  falts  change 
the  colour  of  blue  flowers  or  their  infufions,  as  of  violets,  to  a 
green,  and  acids  to  a  red,  while  the  neutral  compound,  formed  by 
the  coalition  of  the  two,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  colour. 

It 
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It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  to  change  blue  flowers  to  a 
green,  is  not  univerfally  a  mark  of  alkalies,  for  fomefolutions  of 
earthy  bodies  in  acids  have  the  fame  effecl:  :  thefe  laft  may  be  di- 
ftinguiihed  from  alkalies,  by  adding  to  them  a  known  alkali, 
which  will  immediately  precipitate  the  earth,  and  form  a  neutral 
compound  with  the  acid. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts,  perfectly  purified,  appear  to  be  one  and  the 
fame,  whatever  kind  of  vegetable  they  were  produced  form;  thdfe 
of  fome  marine  plants  excepted,  of  which  hereafter.  In  volatile 
alkalies,  and  in  the  pure  earthy  part  of  the  afhes,  there  appears 
to  be,  refpedlively,  the  like  identity. 

Empvreumatic  oilsdifFerfomewhatin  the  degree  of  acrimony  and 
fetidnefs,  and  the  acid  fpirits  differ  in  degree  of  ftrength,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  water  they  are  diluted  with ;  how  far  they  may  differ  in 
anv  other  refpefts,  is  little  known,  thefe  preparations  having  been 
rarely  ufed  or  examined. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  alkaline  falts,  both  of  the  fixt  and 
of  the  volatile  kind,  are  entirely  creatures  of  the  fire,:  being  nertjr 
found  to  exift  naturally  in  any  vegetable  :  the  oil,  doub'tlefsH 'pfe- 
exifted  in  the  fubjeft,  but  owes  its  acrimony  and  fetidnefs' to 'the 
fire  ;  for  the  moft  mild  and  infipid  oils  receive  the  fame  qualities 
on  being  urged  with  the  fame  degree  of  heat :  the  acid,  which  Is 
likewife  naturally  contained  in  vegetable  fubjefts,  proves  always 
tainted,  in  the  prefent  procefs,  with  the  ill  fmell  and  tafte  of  the 
oil  that  accompanies  it  •,  but  whether  the  acid  itfelf  fuffers  any 
change  in  its  nature,  is  unknown. 

When  chemiftry  began  fir  ft  to  be  formed  into  a  rational  fcience, 
and  to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  conftitution  of 
bodies,  it  was  imagined,  that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire, 
difcovering  to  us  all  their  active  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed 
with  one  another,  would  afford  thefureft  means  of  judging  of  their 
medicinal  powers.  But  on  profecuting  thefe  experiments;  it  was 
foon  found  that  they  were  infufficient  for -that  end  :  that  the  ana- 
lyfes  of  poifonous  and  efculent  plants  agreed  often  as  nearly  with 
one  another  as  the  analyfes  of  one  plant  :  that  by  the  action  of  a 
burning  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  baiely  feparated, 
but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms ;  infomuch 
that  it  was  impoffible  to  know  what  form  they  exifted  in,  and  what 
qualhies  they  were  endowed  with,  before  thefe  changes  and 
tranfpofitions  happened.  If,  for  example,  thirty-two  ounces  of  h 
certain  vegetable  fubftance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  a*nd  a  half 
of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce  and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three 
drams  and  a  half  of  fixt  alkaline  fait ;  what  idea  can  this  analyfis. 
ffhc  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  gum  Arabic  f 
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3.  Subjiances  naturally  contained  in  vegetables ,  and  feparabk  by  art 
1   ,         without  alteration  of  their  native  qualities. 

I.  Grofs  oils. 

Gross  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  cer- 
tain feeds  ;  from  which  they  are  commonly  extracted  by  ex- 
preflion,  and  hence  are  didinguifhed  by  the  mime  of  expreffed  tils. 
They  are  contained  alfo  in  all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have 
been  examined,  and  may  be  forced  out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ;  but 
here  their  qualities  are  greatly  altered  in  the  procefs  by  which  they 
are  extracted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have  fecn  under  the  foregoing 
head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  date,  are  not  difibluble  either  in 
vinous  fpirits  or  in  water,  though,  by  means  of  certain  intermedia, 
they  may  be  united  both  with  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  flcil- 
ItJ]  interpofition  of  fngar  renders  them  mii'cible  with  water  into 
what  are  called  Johochs  and  oily  draughts  :  by  the  intervention  of 
•gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water  into  a  milky  fluid :  by  alka- 
line faks  they  are  changed  into  a  foap,  which  is  mifcible  both  with 
watery  and  fplrituous  liquors, and  is  perfectly  diflblved  by  the  latter 
into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of  any  acid  to  the 
iba-py  folution  ahforbs  the  alkaline  fait ;  and  the  oil ,  which  of  courfe 
separates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  that 
it  now  diflblves  without  any  intermedium,  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprefied  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  of  their  fluidity : 
fome  of  them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a  confident 
mafs-  Kept  for  fome  time  in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and 
liighly  rancid  :  their  foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is 
•changed  into  a  fliarp  acrimonious  one  :  and  in  this  ftate,  indead  of 
allaying,  they  occafion  irritation  •,  inftead  of  obtunding  corrofive 
humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe  oils  are  liable  to  the 
fame  noxious  alteration  while  contained  in  the  original  fubjedt: 
hence'the  rancidity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  almonds 
and  thofe  called  the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liab-le  to  contract  in  keeping. 
Neverthelefs  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  01  kernels  with  water,  the 
oil,  by  the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubjec"t,  unites 
with  the  water  into  an  emullioii  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead 
■of  growing  rancid,  turns  four  on  ftanding. 

In  the  beat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human 
body,  thefe  oils  differ  little  diffipation  of  their  parts.  In  a  greater 
heat,  they  emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ;  and 
when  fullered  to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  they  had  before,  together  with 
*u  acrid  talte.  In  a  heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veflels,  the 
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greateft  part  of  the  oil  arifes  in  an  empyreumatic  Hale,  a  black 
coal  remaining  behind. 

2.  Crofs  fcbaceous  matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut, 
we  obtain,  inftead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubftance  of  a  butyraccous  con- 
fidence ;  and  from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as 
tallow.  Thefe  concretes  are  moft  commodioufly  extracted  by 
boiling  the  fubjecl  in  water;  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by 
the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  pro- 
per confidence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  ^his  dais  have  the  fame  general  properties- 
with  exprelfed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping 
than  moil  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemiftsy 
that  their  thick  confidence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an 
acid  principle  :  for,  in  their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a  vapour 
more  fenfibly  acid  than  the  fluid  oils  ;  and  fluid  oils,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  concentrated  acids,  are  reduced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  Effential  oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from.thofe  vegetables,  or 
parts  of  vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the 
direct,  principle,  in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth, 
pungency,  and  other  active  powers  of  the  fubjecl:,  refide;  whence 
their  name  of  effences  or  effential  oils. 

ElTential  oils  unite  with  rectified  fpiritof  wine,  and  compofe  with 
it  one  homogene  tranfparent  fluid ;  though  fome  of  them  require 
for  tbis  purpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpiritthan  others. 
Water  alfo,  though  it  does  not  diflblve  their  whole  fubftance,  may 
be  made  to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtile  matter,  fo 
as  to  become  confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour  :  by  the 
admixture  cf  fugar,  gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts, 
they  are  made  totally  diiibluble  in  water.  Digefted  with  volatile 
alkalies,  they  undergo  various  changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the 
Jefs  odorous  acquire  confiderabje  degrees  of  fragrance  ;  whilft  fixt 
alkalies  univerfally  impair  their  odour. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale  ;  and  on 
th'r,  principle  they  are  commonly  extracted  from  fubjects  that  con- 
tain them;  for  no  other  fluid,  that  naturally  exifts  in  vegetables, 
is  exhalable  by  that  degree  of  heat,  except  the  aqueous  moifture, 
from  which  greateft  part  of  the  oil  js  eafijy  feparated.  Some  of 
t.icfe  oils  arife  with  a  much  lefs  heat,  a  heat  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  vifibly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by 
a  burning  heat,  they  differ  Jittle  from  cxpreffed  oils. 

Efiential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  warm  air,  fuffer  an 
alteration  very  different  from  that  which  the  exprcfied  undergo. 

Inftead 
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Iftfteacfcof  grdwing  thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually 
become  thick,  and  at  length  harden  into  a  folid  brittle  concrete  j 
with  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pun- 
gency, and  warm  ftimulatiiig  quality.  In  this  Mate,  they  are  found 
to  confift  of  two  kinds  of  matter;  a  fluid  oil,  volatile  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  arid  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  original 
©rl;  arid  of  a  grofler  fubftance  which  remains  behind,  not  exhalable 
without  a  burning  heat,  or  fuch  a  one  as  changes  its  nature,  and 
rc'folvesit  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  black  coal.  ' 

The  admixture  Of  a -concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  ef- 
fential oils,  a  change  nearly  fimilarto  that  which -time  effects,  lit 
ynV.king  thefe  kinds  of  corrimixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on 
his  guard  :  for  whe'n  a  flrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of 
which  hereafter)  is  poured  haftily  into  an  effential  oil,  a  great  heat 
aWd  ebullition "enfue,  and  often  an  expiofion.hr/ppens,  or  the  mix- 
ture buHta  into  flame.  The  union  of  expre'fled  oils  with  acids  is 
accompanied  with  much  lefs  conflict.. 
.2km  erica  to.  Jbixfi  c  a  vxtuiiy.  ain  ,;.!.i_'..  .  :.;.'nao.r:cs  io 
4.  Concrete  effential  oil. 

Some  vegetable,  as  rpfes  and  elecampane  roots,  inftead  of  a 
fluid  effential  oil,  yield  a  fubftance  pofleffing  the  fame  general  pro- 
perties, but  of  a  thick  or  febaceous  confidence.  This  fubftance  ap- 
pears to  be  of  as  great  volatility,  and  fu'btility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid 
oilsv  it  equally  exhales  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes 
iipon  the  furface  of  the  collected  vapour.  Thetot'al  exhalation  of 
this  matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into  its  original  confident 
ftate,  Without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part, 
diftinguifhes  it  from  efiential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or  in- 
durated by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody 
parts  of  cetain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  effential  oils,  and 
foluble  both  in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits :  it  unites  freely  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imper- 
fectly by  the  other  intermedia  that  render  oils  mifcible  with  watery 
liquors.  It  differs  from  the  febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils, 
in  i'ufferingno  fenfible  alteration  from  long  keeping;  in  beingtotally 
exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  -of  boiling  water,  but  in  a  warm 
air,  without  any  change  or  feparation  of  its  parts,  the  laft  particle 
that  remains  unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
originalcamphor :  in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  impreffion,  and 
fuffering  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  fire  to  which  it  can  be 
expofed  in  clofe veflels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the  open  air; 
in  being  diffolved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a  liquid  form  ;  and  in 
feveral  other  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  in  this  place. 

6.  lie  fin. 
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6.  Refin. 

Essential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  refins, 
When  the  indurated  inafs  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  till  its  more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  eflential  oil  that  re- 
mained in  it,  has  exhaled,  the  grofs  matter,  left  behind,  is  like- 
wife  called  refin.  We  find,  in  many  vegetables,  refins  analogous 
both  to  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  concretes  ;  fome  containing  a 
fubtile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  -y  others  contain- 
ing nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling  in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  diflblve  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  though  fome 
of  them  much  more  difficultly  than  others :  it  is  chiefly  by  means- 
of  this  diflblvent,  that  they  are  extracted  from  the  fubjec/ts  in  which 
thev  are  contained.  They  diflblve  alio  in  oils  both  expre.fled  and 
eflential ;  and  may  be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the 
fame  intermediawhich  render  the  fluid  oils  mifeible  with  water.  In 
a  heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  they  melt  into  an  oily 
fluid,  and  in  this  (late  they  maybe  incorporated  one  with  another. 
In  their  refolution  by  fire,  in  clofe  veffels,  they  yield  a  manifefi 
acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances,  in  being  uninflam- 
mable :  for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  thence  to  afhes, 
it  never  yields  any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  principles  into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire ;  the  quan- 
tity of  empyreumatic  oil  being  far  lefs^  and  that  of  acid  far 
greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  it  fuffers  no  diffipation: 
nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refins  j  but  continues  unchanged,  till  the 
heat  is  fo  far  increafed  as  to  fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a  coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  foftened  into  a  vifcous  adhe- 
five  mafs,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quantity  it  is  diffoved  into  a 
fluid,  which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  gum.  It  does  not  diflblve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any 
kind  of  oil:  neverthelefs,  whenfoftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage, 
it  is  eafily  mifeible  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins,  which, 
by  this  means,  become  foluble  in  v.;atery  liquors  along  with  the 
gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  unhingoils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which 
has  been  kept  a  fec.  et  in.  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  Dr.  Grew.  "  I  took  (fiiys  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it 
"  upon  another  body,  I  to  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into 
"  a  perfect  milk-white  halfam  or  mitter  ;  by  which  means  the  oil 
**  became  mingleable  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor;  eafily  and 
"  inftanraneoufly  diflblving  therein,  in  the  form  of  a  milk.  And 
"  note,  this  is  done  without  the  leaft  alteration  of  the  fmell,  taftc, 

"  nature 
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"  nature  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil.  By  fomewhat  the  like  means 
*'  any  other  ftillatitious  oil  may  be  transformed  into  a  milk-white 
u  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with  water  or  any  other 
"  liquor;  which  is  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and  what  I  find 
"  oftentimes  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done." 
(Grew  of  mixture,  chap.  v.  injl.  i.  §  7.)  This  enquiry  has  lately' 
been  further  profecutcd,  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfer- 
vations  publifhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London  ;  wheie  a! 
variety  of  experiments  is  related,  of  rendering  oils  both  efTential 
and  exprelTed,  and  different  unctuous  and  refinous  bodies,  foluble 
in  water  by  the  mediation  of  gum. 

As  oily  and  refinous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the 
means  of  gum,  fo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of 
wine  by  the  intervention  of  refins  and  efl'cntial  oils-,  though  the' 
fpirit  does  not  take  up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum,  as  water  does  of 
the  oil  of  refin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils  or  render  them  con- 
fident, do  not  impede  the  diflolution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  Wended 
with  gum.  Alkaline  falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oils  diflbluble  in  water,  prevent  the  fo- 
lution  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum 
be  difTolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any  alkali  will  occafion  the 
gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a  confident  form  :  if 
any  oily  or  refinous  body  was  previouily  blended  with  the  gum,  this 
alfo  feparates,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the  top, 
according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  reGn.  Many1 
vegetables  contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component 
parts  arc  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of 
lome  other  matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view^ 
may  be  confidered  as  a  diftincl:  kind  of  principle;  the  whole  mafs 
difTolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and  in  fpirituous  liquors ; 
and  the  folations  being  not  turbid  or  milky,  likethofe  of  the  grofTer 
mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but  perfectly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the 
aftringent  matter  of  billoit  root,  and  the  bitter  matter  of  gentian. 
It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  we  had  fome  particular  name  for  this 
kind  of  matter;  as  the  term  gum-refin  is  appropriated  to  thegroiler 
mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refinous  part  are  but  kofely 
joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  one  another. 

9.  Saline  matter. 

Of  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined  :  the  fwcet  and  the  acid  ones 
are  the  molt'  plentiful,  and  thofc  which  are  the  molt  known. 
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Thefe  juices,  expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water, 
fuffer  generally  no  other  change  than  the  evaporation  of  their 
watery  moitlure  the  inline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with 
fuch  of  the  other  not  volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the 
juice.  From  many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water, 
the  faline  matter  gradually  fcparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes 
into  little  folid  mafi'es,  leaving  the  other  fubltances  diflblved  or  in 
a  moill  Hate  :  from  others,  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of  ob- 
taining a  pure  concrete  fait. 

Thefe  faks  diflblve  not  only  in  water  like  other  faline  bodies,  but 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  fvveet,  in  rectified  fpiritalfo.  The 
grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  they  are  almoft  always 
accompanied  in  the  fubject,  difiblves  freely  along  with  them  in 
water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heteroge- 
neous matters,  as  the  fpirit  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained 
by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes  ;  but  of  thofe,  which  water  takes  up, 
a  considerable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  effential 
falts,  as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from 
the  u-atery  juices  of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely 
of  the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fubjcdT: ;  whilft  thofe  ex- 
tracted by  fpirit  of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By  means  of  recti- 
fied fpirit,  fome  productions  of  this  kind  may  be  excellently  freed 
from  their  impurities  ;  and  perfect  faccharine  concretions  obtained 
from  many  of  our  indigenous  fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter,  obtained  from  fome  re* 
finous  bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine,  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  foregoing,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be 
a  part  of  the  effential  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with 
the  acid  more  predominant,  or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other 
kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated  oils.  Thefe  concretes  diflclve 
both  in  water  and  in  vinous  fpirits,  though  difficultly  and  fparingly 
in  both  :  they  fhew  fome  marks  of  acidity,  have  a  confulerable. 
fhare  of  fmell  like  that  of  the  refin  they  are  obtained  from,  ex* 
hale  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  or  a  little  greater,  and 
prove  inflammable  in  the  fire. 

General  obfervations  on  the  foregoing  principles. 

it  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only 
from  a  few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a  much  fmaller  num- 
ber :  but  grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be 
common  in  greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all ;  fome  abounding 
more  with  one,  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined} 
as  to  be  extracted  together  from  the  fubjedl,  by  thofe  diifbl vents, 
in  which  fome  of  them,  feparately,  could  not  be  dillblvcd.  Hence 
watery  infufions,  and  fpirituous  tinctures  of  a  plant  contain,  re- 
fpe&Lvely,  more  than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diflblvent  of. 

3.  After 
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3.  After  a  plant  has  been  fuflicicntly  infufed  in  water,  all  that 
fpirit  extracts  from  the  refiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confiding 
wholly  of  fuch  matter  as  direclly  belongs  to  the  action  of  fpirit. 
And  contrariwife,  when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  ex- 
tracts afterwards  may  be  looked  upon  as  confiding  only  of  that 
matter  of  which  water  is  the  direct  diflblvent. 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  efTential  oil,  whether 
fluid  or  concrete,  and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  efTential  fait,  will 
gradually  exhale  with  the  fteam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  col- 
lected by  receiving  the  fteam  in  proper  veflels  placed  beyond  the 
action  of  the  heat.  The  other  principles  not  being  volatile  in 
this  degree  of  heat,  remain  behind  :  the  grofs  oil  and  febaceous 
matter  float  on  the  top  :  the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a 
part  of  the  refin,  are  diflblved  by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained 
in  a  folid  form  by  draining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle 
heat  till  the  water  has  exhaled.  The  red  of  the  refin,  dill  re- 
tained by  the  fubject,  maybe  extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fe- 
parated  in  its  proper  form,  by  exhaling  the  fpirit.  On  thefe 
foundations,  mod  of  the  fubdances  contained  in  vegetables  may 
be  extracted,  and  obtained  in  a  pure  date,  however  they  may  be 
compounded  together  in  the  fubject. 

5.  Sometimesoneormore  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  dif- 
engaged  from  the  others,  lying  in  didinct  receptacles  within  the 
fubject,  or  extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in 
the  dried  roots  of  angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcope  dif- 
covers  veins  of  refin.  In  the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the 
leaves  of  theorange  tree,  tranfparent  points  are  didinguifhed  by  the 
naked  eye,  which  on  the  fird  view  feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a  clofer 
examination  are  found  to  be  little  veficles  filled  with  efTential  oil. 
In  the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and  fome  other  trees  the  oily 
receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  copioufly  fupplied  with 
the  oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft,  efpecially  in 
the  warm  climates,  and  difcharge  their  contents  in  great  quantities. 
The  acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among  our- 
felves,  yield  almod  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a  fpecies  of 
afh  is  fecreted  the  faline  fweet  fubftance  manna ;  and  the  only 
kind  of  fugar  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  appears 
to  have  been  a  natural  exudation  from  the  cane.- 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that 
naturally  exilt  in  vegetables';  and  all  that  art  can  extract  from 
them,  without  fuch  operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  def- 
troy  their  original  qualities:  V,  In  one  or  more  of  thefe  principles, 
the  colour,  fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  virtues  of  the  fubject,  are 
almoft  always  found  concentrated. 

7.  In'  fb'me  Vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  activity  refides  in 
one  prineiple-r   Thus,  in  i'wect  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  prin- 
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ciple  is  a  grofsoil ;  in  horfe-raddifh  roor,  an  eflential  oil ;  in  jalap 
root,  a  refin  •,  in  marihmallow  roor,  a  gum  ;  m  the  leaves  of  forrcl, 
a  faline  acid  fubftance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and 
another  in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refin, 
and  a  bitter  gum  ;  wormwood,  a  ftrong  flavoured 'eflential  oil, 
and  a  bitter  gum-refin. 

o.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  fimple  infipid 
gums,  and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  appear  to  nearly 
agree,  refpe&ively,  among  themfelves,  in  their  medicinal  qualities, 
as  well  as  in  their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  eflential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refi ns,  differ  greatly  in 
different  fubjects.  As  eflential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of 
odour  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  they  mult  differ  in  this  refpe£t 
as  much  as  the  fubjects  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  fre- 
quently partake  of  the  oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences 
depending  thereon  ;  with  this  further  diveriity,  that  the  grofs  re- 
finous  part  often  contains  other  powers  than  thofe  which  refidein 
oils.  Thus  from  a  wormwood  a  refin  may  be  prepared,  containing 
not  only  the  ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the  whole  bit- 
ternei's  of  the  herb  ;  which  laft  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  free 
from.  The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative  and  emetic  virtue  of 
vegetables  refide  generally  in  different  fort  of  refinous  matter, 
either  pure,  or  blended  with  gummy  and  faline  parts  ;  of  which 
kind  of  combinations,  there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  com- 
ponent parts  can  fcarcely  be  feparated  from  one  another,  the  whole 
compound  diffolving  almOft  equally  in  aqueous  and  fpirituous 
menftrua. 

11.  There  are  fome  fubftances  alfo,  which,  from  their  being 
totally  diflbluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged 
to  be  mere  gums  ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  poflefs  virtues  never 
to  be  found  in  the  fimple  gums.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum 
called  acacia,  and  the  purgative  gum  extracted  from  aloes. 

12.  Itisfuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles 
or  prefiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  te- 
nuity to  be  collected  in  their  pure  ftate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums, 
and  refins  are  only  the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  enquiry  is  foreign 
to  the  purpofesof  pharmacy,.which  is  concerned  onlyabout  groffer 
and  more  fenfible  objects.  When  we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous 
plant  an  effential  oil,  containing.in  a  fmal'l  compafs  the  whole  fra- 
grance of  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjecf,  our  intentions  are  equally 
anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the  di reel:  odorous 
matter,  or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant  principle 
ihdra  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this'oiU  in  long  keeping,  lofes 
■m  odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is  equal  in  regard  to  the  prefent 
coafiderauoni,  whether  the  effect  happens  from  the  avolatiou  of  a 
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fubtile  principle,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  oil  itfclf. 

—     "  $-E  C  T.   II.  *  I 

Animals. 

IN  Animal  bodies  we  find  certain  fubftances,  which  have  a  great 
refemblance,  in  their  general  properties,  to  thole  of  the  veget- 
able kingdom . 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not,  of 
themfelves,  difloluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits  ;  but  they 
maybe  united  with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  ; 
and  moft  of  them  may  be  changed  into  foap,  and  thus  rendered 
mifcible  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water,  by  fixt  alkaline  falte. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal  fubftances,  as 
muflc,  civet,  caftor,  is,  like  eflential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Cartheufer  relates,  that 
from  caftor  an  a&ual  eflential  oil  has  been  obtained,  in  a  very  fmall 
quantity,  but  of  an  exceedingly  ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry 
animal  fubftances,  in  which  their  peculiar  taftes  refide,  are  diflolved 
by  rectified  fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and 
gummy  refins^ 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables, 
diflblves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils :  like  gums  alfo,  it 
renders  oils  and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a  milky  liquor. 

Some  infects,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid 
juice,  which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are  however  fundry  animal  juices,  which  differ  greatly, 
even  in  thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding 
ones  of  vegetables.  Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous 
to  vegetable  gummy  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that 
though  it  mingles  uniformly  with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet  on  con- 
siderably heating  the  mixture,  the  animal  matter  feparatcs  from  the 
watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs.  Some  have  been 
apprehenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  fome  diftempers,  might 
rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  this  dangerous  or  mortal  con- 
cretion of  the  ferous  humours :  but  the  heat  requifite  for  this  effect 
is  greater  than  the  human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftaining  ; 
being  nearly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  human 
heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  run 
into  putrefradtion  :  they  putrefy  much  fooner  than  vegetable  mat- 
ters, and,  when  corrupted,  prove  more  oftenfivc. 

This, 
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This  procefs  takes  place,  in  fome  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living 
animals  ;  as  often  as  the  juices  Magnate  long,  or  are  prevented, 
by  an  obitruclion  of  the  natural  emunclories,  fiom  throwing  off 
their  more  volatile  and  corruptible  parts. 

The  doclrineof  putrefaction,  both  in  living  and  in  dead  animals, 
has  lately  received  great  light  from  the  curious  and  interefting  ex- 
periments and  obfervations  of  Dr.  Pringle.  He  obferves,  that  if 
the  corruption  is  great  and  fudden,  a  fever  or  a  flux  enfue  ;  but 
that  if  the  accumulation  of  corrupted  matter  is  fo  flow,  that  the 
body  becomes  habituated  to  the  putrefaclion,  a  fcurvy  prevails. 
Hence  the  frequency  of  this  lad  dillemper,  in  long  voyages,  on 
board  unventilated  fhips,  from  corrupted  air  and  provifions  ;  in 
marihy  countries,  from  fimiiar  caufes  ;  and  in  a  lefs  degree,  in 
all  northern  climates,  in  moift  fituations,  from  a  want  of  due 
perfpiration. 

During  putrefaclion,  a  quantity  of  air  is  generated  ;  all  the  hu- 
mours become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax 
and  tender.  Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption 
of  any  of  the  vifcera,  or  the  imprudent  fupprefiion  of  dyfenteries 
by  aftringents  ;  and  the  weaknefs  and  laxity  of  the  veflels  obferv- 
able  in  fcurvies,  Sec. 

The  craffaraentum  of  human  blood  changes  by  putrefaclion 
into  a  dark  livid-coloured  liquor  ;  a  few  drops  of  which  tinge  the  » 
ferum  of  a  tawny  hue  ;  like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfen- 
teric  fluxes,  and  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of 
blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  and  that  which  oozes  from  a  blifter,  in 
deep  fcurvies,  and  the  advanced  ftate  of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craflamentum  changes  a  large  quantity  of  recent 
urine  to  a  flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the 
fcurvy.  This  mixture,  after  (landing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a 
cloud,  refembling  what  is  feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftem- 
pers  ;  with  fome  oily  matter  on  the  furface,  like  the  fcum  which 
floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  blood  depofits,  in  putrefaclion,  a  fediment  re- 
fembling well-digefted  pus,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive  green. 
A  ferum,  fo  far  putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to 
be  feen  in  the  veflels  of  living  animals:  but  in  dead  bodies  this 
ferum  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  green  colour  which  the  fiefh 
acquires  in  corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this  is  commonly  afcribed 
to  the  brine,  but  erroneoufly  ;  for  that  has  no  power  of  giving  this 
colour,  but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree  the 
,  ill  effects  of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers,  and  other  fores, 
where  the  ferum  is  left  to  ftagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife 
found  of  this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaclion  of  animal  fubftances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by 
all  faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixt  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which 
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have  generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effect.  Of  all 
the  falts  that  have  been  made  trial  of,  lea  fait  fcems  to  refill  putre- 
faction the  leaft  :  in  fin  a  11  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs. 
The  vegetable  hitters,  as  chamomile  flowers,  are  much  ftronger 
antifeptics,  not  only  preferving  flcfli  long  uncorrupted,  but  like- 
wife  fomewhat correcting  it  when  putrid  :  the  mineral  acids  have 
this  hi  ft  effect  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vinous  fpiiits,  aro- 
matic and  warm  fubftances,  mo  ft  of  the  diaphoretic  drugs,  and 
the  acrid  plants  falfcly  called  alkalefcent,  as  fcurvygrafs  and  horfe- 
radifh,  are  alfo  found  to  refill  putrefaction  ;  and  fome  of  the  ab- 
forbent  earths,  as  chalk,  to  promote  it. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  notwithstanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of 
animal  matters  to  putrefaction,  yet  broths  made  from  them  with 
the  admixture  of  vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying,  turn  four. 
Dr.  Pringle  finds,  that  when  animal  flefli  in  fubftance  is  beaten  up 
with  bread,  or  other  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity 
of  water,  into  the  confidence  of  a  pap,  this  mixture  likewife,'kept 
in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time 
four  ;  whillt  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  flefh,  fuffer  no 
fuch  change.  See  the  appendix  to  his  obfervations  on  the  difeafes 
of  the  army. 

Animal  fubftances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved,  like 
vegetables,  into  foot  and  allies,  but  with  this  difference,  that  no 
fixt  alkaline  fait  can  be  obtained  from  the  allies,  and  that  no  acid 
vapour  accompanies  the  fmoke.  They  emit,  during  the  burning, 
a  fetid  fmell,  of  a  pecular  kind,  by  which  animal  fubftances  may 
be  diftinguifhed  at  once  from  all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  clofe  veffels,  they  give  over,  after  the  watery  moifture,  a  vola- 
tile alkaline  fait,  which  either  concretes  into  a  folid  form,  or  dif- 
folves  in  the  water,  and  thus  compofes  what  is  called  fpirit ;  toge- 
ther with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  of  a  more  fetid  kind  than  the  oils 
of  vegetables:  without  the  leaft  footftep  of  acid  throughout  the 
whole  procefs.  A  black  coal  remains,  which,  in  the  open  air, 
burns  into  white  affies  void  of  faline  matter. 

It  W3G  obferved  in  the  preceding  feetion,  that  fome  few  veget- 
ables, in  this  resolution  of  them  by  fire,  difcover  fome  agreement, 
in  their  matter,  with  bodies,  of  the  animal  kindom  ;  yielding  a 
volatile  alUdioe  fait  in  confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing 
of  theacidor  fixt  alkali,  which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford. 
In  animal  fubftances  alfo  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general 
analyfis  :  from  animal  fats,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor 
is  obtained,  and  their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  offen- 
fivenefs  of  the  other  animal  oils. 
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..S  fe'C  T.  '  III. 
Mt/ierah. 

Oils  and  Bitumens. 

IN  the  mineral  kingdom  is  foumla  fluid  oil,  called  naphtha  or 
petroleum,  floating  on  the  furfacc  of  waters,  or  iffuing-  from 
clefts  of  rocks,  particularly  in  the  eaflern  countries,  of  a  ftrong 
fmell  very  different  from  that  of  vegetable  or  animal  oils',  limpid 
almoft  as  water,  highly  inflammable,  not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts -of ;  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs 
tinged,  of  a  more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a  flronger  or  -weaker 
fmell.  By  the  admixture  of  concentrated -'acids,  which  raife  no 
great  heat  or  conflict  with  them,'  they  become  thick,  and'at  length 
confident  ;  and  in  thefe  ftates  are  called  bitumens., 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  .oils,  like  the  cqrrefponding  pro- 
duels  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  but  much  more  difficultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moft 
part  only  partially  :  they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  requi,re  the  heat  to 
be  confiderably  flronger.  -  In  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  give 
out  a  fluid  oil,,  greatly  refembling  the  native  petrolea.;  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  black  coaly  matter  remaining  behind.  Their  fmells 
are  various  ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  their  natural  ftate,  or  wheri 
melted,  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar  kind  of  ftrong  fce'nt,  called, 
from  them,  bituminous. 

Earths.  . 

Int  treating  of  vegetables  and  animals,,  w.e  forbore  to  fpeak  of 
their  earthy"  matters,  that  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  the 
feveral  claffes  of  earthy  bodies  might  be  the  eaher  apprehended,  by 
having  them  placed  here  in  one.fynoptical  view  :  the  little  impro- 
priety, of  joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the  mineral 
muff  be  overlooked  for  the  fake  of.  that  advantage.  Under  the 
mineral  earths  are  included  ftones,  thefe  being  no  other  than 
earths  in  an  indurated  ftate. —  The  different  kinds  of  .thefe  bodies 
hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are  the  following. 

I.  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous,  marine,  and  vegetable  acids,  but  not 
at  all  or  exceeding  fpnr'wgly  in  the  vitriolic  'acid.  TFhvif'p-cviok/ty 
difffhed  in  other  acids1,'  they  ai'i  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this 
lajl  zebich  thus  unites  with' them  into  injlpid\,.ar  nearly  hijipid  'con- 
cretes, nor  diffoluble  in  any.  liquor.  Of  this  kindWe)  .  ? 
I.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  :  clijliii'gii't/b'cd  by  iis.bcing 'con- 
vertible, in  a  jlrong  fire  Without  addifio'n',  tiito  an  acrimqtvou)  calx, 
called  quicklime-.   This  t&nh  occurs  irf'a  Ya'tfety  'of  'fbfms  in  the  mi- 
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neral  kingdom.  The  fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  limeftoncs,  the 
hard  marbles,  the  tranfparent  fpars,  the  eai  thy  matter  contained  in 
waters,  and  which,  feparating  fiom  them,  incruftrates  the  fides  of 
caverns  or  hangs  in  icicles  from  the  top,  receiving  from  its  dif- 
ferent appearances  different  appellations  ;  how.ftrongly  foever  fomc 
of  thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  particular  medicinal 
purpofes,  are  at  bottornno  other  than  different  forms  of  this  cal- 
careous earth,  fimple  pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fuper- 
ficial  characters  by  which  they  were  diftinguifhed  in  the  mafs. 
Mod  of  them  contain  generally  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome 
of  the  indifToluble  kinds  of  earth  ;  which,  however,  affects  their 
medicinal  qualities  no  otherwife,  than  by  the  addition  which  it 
makes  to  their  bulk.  Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureft,  and 
is  therefore  in  general  preferred.  They  all  burn  into  a  ftrong 
quicklime  :  in  this  ftate,  a  part  of  them  diffolves  in  water,  which 
thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  and  lithontriptic 
powers  that  have  been  erroneoufly  afciibed  to  fome  of  the  earths 
in  their  natural  ftate. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  :  burning  into  quicklime,  like  the 
mineral.  Of  this  kind  are  oyfter  fhells,  and  all  the  marine  {hells 
that  have  been  examined ;  though  with  fome  variation  in  the 
ftrength  of  the  quicklime  produced  from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns  :  not  at  all  burning  into  quick- 
lime. This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than 
cither  of  the  preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubje£ls  with  a 
quantity  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long 
boiling  in  water,  and  more  perfectly  by  burning  in  the  open  air : 
the  earth  may  be  extracted  alfo  from  the  bone  or  horn,  though 
difficultly,  by  means  of  acids  ;  whereas  vegetables,  and  the  foft 
parts  of  animals,  yield  their  pure  earth  by  burning  only. 

II.  Earths  foluble  with  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  as  well  as  other  acids  ; 
and  yielding,  in  all  their  combinations  therewith,  faline  concretes 
folable  in  water. 

j .  Magnefia  alba  :  compojing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  bitter  pur- 
gative liquor-  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a 
pure  (late.  It  is  obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their 
ialts,  from  the  bitter  liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryflallization 
of  fea  fait  from  fea  water,  and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  un- 
eryftallized  in  the  putrefaction  of  fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  The 
afhes  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  :  compojing  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a  very 
njlringent  liquor.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  been  found  naturally 
pure  It  is  obtained  from  alum,  which  is  no  other  than  a  combi- 
nation of  it  with  the  vitriolic  acid:  it  may  likewife  be  extiacted, 
by  ftrong  boiling  in  that  acid,  from  clays  and  boles. 

III.  Earths 
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III.   Earths  which  by  digeflion  in  acids,  either  in  the  cold  or  in  a  mo- 
derate warmth,  are  not  at  all  dijj'olved. 

1.  Argillaceous  earth  :  becoming  hard,  or  acquiring  an  additional 
hardnefs  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  feveral  va- 
rieties, differing  in  fome  particular  properties  :  as  the  purer  clays, 
which  when  moillened  with  water  form  avery  vifcous  mafs,  diffi- 
cultly dirfuiible  through  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  llowly 
fubiiding  from  it  :  boles,  lefs  vifcous,  more  readily  mifcible  with 
water,  and  more  readily  fubfiding  :  and  ochres,  which  have  littla 
of  nothing  of  the  vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  com- 
monly impregnated  with  a  yellow  or  red  ferrugineous  calx. 

2.  Cr  yfh  I  line  earth  :  naturally  hard,  Jo  as  to  Jlrike /parks  with 
Jlecl :  becoming  friable  in  a  Jlrong  fire.    Of  this  kind  are  flints, 

cryftals,  Sec.  which  appear  to  confifl  of  one  and  the  fame  earth, 
ckileri«g  in  the  purity,  hardnefs  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

Gypkous  earth  :  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  Jo  ft  powder  t 
which  unites  with  water  into  a  mafs,  Jomewhat  vifcous  and  tenacious 
uhile  mciji,  but  quickly  drying  and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heat 
deprives  the  powder  of  this  property,  without  occafioning  any  other 
alteration.  Such  are  the  tranfparent  fclenitce ;  the  fibrous  ftony 
mafl'es  improperly  called  Englijh  talc ;  and  the  granulated  gypfa  or 
plajler  of  Paris  ftones.  Though  thefe  bodies,  however,  have  been 
commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a  diftincl:  kind  from  the 
reft,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthetical  experi- 
ments, to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calcareous 
earth  with  vitriolic  acid,  See  the  characters  of  the  earths  of  the 
fcrft  clafs. 

4.  Talky  earth  1  fcarcely  alterable  by  a  vehement  fire.  The 
mafTes  of  this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture  > 
more  or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering ;  fmooth  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch  ;  too  flexible  and  elaftic  to  be  eafily  pulverized ; 
foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut  wiith  a  knife.  In  thefe  refpects  fome  of  the 
gypfeous  earths  greatly  referable  them,  but  the  difference  is  readily 
difcovered  by  fire  ;  a  weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to  powder, 
while  the  flrongeft  makes  no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than 
(omewhax  dirainufbing  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  unctuofity'. 

Metals. 

_  Of  metals,  the  next  divi£on  of  mineral  bodies,  the  moft  ob- 
vious characters  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afpect,  perfect  opacity, 
and  great  weight  ;  the  lighteft  of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heavieft 
upwards  of  nineteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

They  all  melt  in  the  fire  ;  except  platina,  a  metallic  body,  which 
has  not  been  applied  to  any  medical  ufe,  and  which  is  therefore 
excluded  from  this  general  view  of  medicinal  fubjecta. 
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Gold  and  filver,  how  long  foever  they  are  continued  in  fufion, 
remain  unchanged  and  undiminifhed.  The  other,  if  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  them,  are  gradually  converted,  with  different  degrees  of 
facility,  into  a  powdery  or  friable  fubftance,  called  calx,  deftitute 
of  the  metallic  afpect,  and  much  lighter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,' 
than  the  metal  itielf.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties  is 
generally  accompanied  with  a  notable  alteration  in  their  medicinal 
virtues  :  thus  quickfilver,  which  taken! into  the  body  in  its  crude 
ftate  and  undivided,  feems  inactive  ;  when  calcined  by  fire  proves, 
even  in  fmall  dofes,  a  ftro'ng  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmallcr 
ones,  a  powerful  alterative  in  chronical diforders ;  while  regulus 
of  antimony,- on  the  contrary,  is  changed,  by  the  fame  treatment, 
from  a  high  degree  of  virulence  to  a  ftate  of  inactivity! 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition  : 
thole  of  lead  and'bifmuth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  a 
transparent  glafs  :  .the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not 
without  extreme  vehemence  of  fire.  Both:the  calces  and  glafl'cs 
recover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  again,  by  the  fkilful  ad- 
dition of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance  that  docs  not  contain 
a  minera-1  acid. 

All  metallic  bodies  diflblve  in  acids  ;  fome  only  in  particular 
acids,  as  filver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous;  fome  only  in  compofitions. 
of '  acids,  as  gold  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine ;  and 
others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  in  all  acids.  Some  likewife  diflblve  in 
alkaline  liquors,  as  copper  ;  and  others,  as  lead  in  exprefled  oils; 
Fufed  With  a'  compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  they 
are  all,  except  zinc,  made  folubie. in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diflolved  in  faljne  liquors,  have  powerful 
^fleets  in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their 
pure  ftate  to  be  inactive.  Their  activity  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  acid  combined  with  them  :  Thus  lead,  which  in 
its  crude'  form  ha's  no  fenfible  effect,  when  united  with  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  vegetable  add  into  cerufs,  difcovers  a  low  degree  of  the 
ftyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  'fo  ftrongly  exerts  when 
blended,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid,  into  what  is. 
called  Jaccharum  faturni :  and  thus  mercury,  with  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  manne  acid,- forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate, 
which  by  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  me- 
dicine called  mcrcurius  dulcis.- 

. .  'L. ..  i  >  ?'x,Vnn  •£  tol  *  -\  '    -4smh*q.'y       a:*  tt&wtAo 

The  mineral. acids  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  con- 
cretes from  which  they  have  been  principally  extracted  •,  the  vi- 
triolic ffom  vitriol,  the  nitrous  -from  nitre  or  faltpetre,  and  the 
marine  from  commqn  fea  fait.  They  are  all  highly  corrofive,  in- 
i'omucb,  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs  largely  diluted  with 
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water,  or  united  with  fuch  fubflances  as  obtund  or  fupprefs  their 
acidity.  Mixed  haftily  with  vinous  fpiiits,  they  raife  a  violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  difcharge  of 
noxious  fumes :  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  a  new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulci- 
fied fpirit.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine,  than  either  of  the  other 
two  :  neverthelcfs,  many  of  the  compound  falls  refulting  from  tha 
combination  of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this  acid,  aic 
foluble  in  that  fpirit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not. 
Ail  thefe  acids  effeivcfcc  itrongly  with  alkaline  faits,  both  fixt  an<l 
volatile,  and  form  with  them  neutral  falts,  that  is,  fuch  as  dif- 
ccver  no  marks,  either  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
liqucr,  the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  without  which  it  would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  var 
pour  :  the  vitriolic  (lands  in  need,  of  fo  .  much  lefs  water  for  its 
eondenfation  as  to  affume  commonly  an  oily  confidence  (whence  it 
is  called  oil  of  .vitriol)  and  in  fome  circumftances  even  a  folidone. 
Alrcrdine  falts,  and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals,  abforb  from  the 
acid  liquors  only  the  pure  acid  part ;  fo  that  the  water  may  now  be 
evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a  dry  form. 

Yv'e  have  ah eady  taken  notice  of  two  forts  of  alkaline  fait,  the 
volatile  alkali  of  animals,  and  the  fixt  alkali  of  vegetables.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  another  fpecies  of  fixt  alkali,  different  in  feveral 
refpeets  from  the  vegetable,  is  found  fcrnetimes  in  a  de:achcd  ftate, 
but  more  pentifuliy  in  combination  with  the  maiine  acid*  with 
which  it  compofes  fea  fait.  From  ,  the  coalition  of  the  different 
acids  with  thefe  three  alkalies,  and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths 
and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a  variety  of  faline  compounds,  the  prin- 
ce .1  of  which  will  be  particularized  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  ftate,  is  much  more 
ponderous  than  the  other  two,  emits  no  viiible  vapours  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmofphere,  but  imbibes  moifture  thereform,  and  in- 
creafes  in  its  weight  :  the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  eorro- 
Cye  fume,  the  nitrous  ycllowifh  red,  and  the  maiine  white  ones. 
If  bof.les  containing  the  three  acids  are  ftopt  with  cork,  the  cork 

fpuftd  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  with  the  vitriolic,  corroded 
into  a  yellow  fubftar.ee  by  the  nitrous,  -and  imo  a  whitiih  one  by 
the  marine. 


It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  character  of  one  of  the  claffes  of 
earths,  that  the  vitrioHc  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  pre- 
vioufly  diffolved  in  any  other  acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame 
f  nnciple  this  particular  acid  maybe  didinguilhed  from  all  others. 
Thic  character  ferres  not  only  for  the  acid  in  its  pure  Hate, but  like- 
wife 
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wife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are  foluble  in  water ;  if  a  folution 
of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  be  added  to  a 
folution  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  part  from 
the  fubftance  it  was  before  combined  with,  and  join  itfelf  to  the 
chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound,  which  being  no  longer  dif- 
foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually  fubfides. 

This  acid  may  be  diftinguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by 
another  criterion  not  lefs  itrongly  marked  :  if  any  fait  containing 
it  be  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed,  in 
a  clofe  veffel,  to  a  moderate  ftrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with 
the  directly  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  there- 
with a  genuine  fulphur.  Common  brimftone  is  no  other  than  a 
combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  inflam- 
mable matter.  With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter  that  is  not 
volatile  in  clofe  veffels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or  of 
bitumens,  this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined 
with,  is  both  diftinguifhed,  and  extricated  therefrom,  by  means  of 
any  inflammable  fubftance  brought  to  a  ftate  of  ignition  :  if  the 
fubjeel:  be  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red- 
,  hot,  a  deflagration  or  fulmination  enfues,  that  is,  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hifling  noife,  and  the  inflammable  matter  and  the  acid  being 
thus  confumed  or  diflipated  together,  there  remains  only  the  fub- 
ftance that  was  before  combined  with  the  acid,  and  the  fmall  quan- 
tity of  afhes  afforded  by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid,  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubftances,  and  that  of  the  vitriolic  of  forming  fulphur  with  them, 
ferve  not  only  as  criteria  of  the  refpe&ive  acids  in  the  various 
forms  and  difguifes,  but  likewife  for  difcovering  inflammable  mat- 
ter in  bodies,  when  its  quantity  is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other 
trials. 

If  a  fixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  that  of 
vinegar,  into  a  neutral  fait  •,  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome 
marine  acid,  the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale 
totally  in  a  moderate  heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  pofleffion  of  the 
alkali  :  the  addition  of  the  nitrous  will  in  like  manner  difpoflefs 
the  marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper  white  fumes,  though 
without  fuch  an  addition  it  could  not  be  extricated  from  the  alkali 
by  any  degree  of  heat  :  on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the 
nitrous  gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diffblved  in  an  acid,  the  addi- 
tion of  any  earthy  body  that  is  diflblublc  in  that  acid  will  preci- 
pitate the  metal :  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner 
precipitate  the  earth  :  and  a  fut  alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile  ; 

which 
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which  laft  being  readily  exhalable  by  hear,  the  remaining  fait  will 
be  the  fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been  joined  together 
at  firft,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 

The  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefe  various  tranfpofitions  and 
combinations  depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  ;  a 
term,  like  the  Newtonian  attraction,  defigned  to  exprefs,  not  the 
caufe,  but  the  effect.  When  an  acid  fpontaneoufly  q'uits  a  metal 
to  unite  with  an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  alkali 
than  to  the  metal :  and  when,  converfively,  they  fay  u  has  a  greater 
affinity  to  fixt  alkalies  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  mean 
only  that  it  will  unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile, 
and  that  if  previoully  united  with  a  volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake 
this  for  a  fixt  one. 

The  doctrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe 
in  the  chemical  pharmacy  :  many  of  the  officinal  procefles,  as  we 
fhall  fee  hereafter,  are  founded  on  it :  feveral  of  the  preparations 
turn  out  very  different  from  what  would  be  expected  by  a  peifon 
unacquainted  with  thefe  properties  of  bodies ;  and  feveral  of  them, 
if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or  other  caufes,  thev  prove  unfit 
for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered  applicable  to  other  purpofes, 
by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component  parts  as  are  pointed  out 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

1  fhall  here  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  affinities 
obferved  in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of 
Mr.  Geoffroy  (which  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoir*  of  the  French 
academy  for  the  year  1718)  with  fuch  corrections  and  additions 
as  later  experiments  have  fumifhed. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  underftood.  The  fuhftance  printed  in 
capitals,  on  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  greateft  affinity  with 
that  immediately  under  it,  a  lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on 
to  the  end  of  the  feries;  that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has 
been  combined  with  the  top  one,  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  will  difunite  them;  the  intermediate  body  uniting 
with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the  feries,  and  throwing  out  the 
remote  one  Thus  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  water,  a 
fixt  alkali  being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit, 
it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixed  to- 
gether, the  addition  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  the  water, 
and  occafion  the  pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fub- 
ftsnces  are  exprefied  in  one  feries,  it  it  to  be  underftood,  that  any 
one  of  thofe  bodies,  which  are  neareft:  to  the  Uppermoft,  will  in 
like  manner  difengage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe  which  are  more 
remote. 


1.  Water 
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1.  Water  : 
Fixt  alkaline  fait ; 
Inflammable  fpirit. 

2.  Water  : 
Inflammable  fpirit : 
Volatile  alkaline  fait. 

3.  Water  : 
Inflammable  fpirit : 
Sundry  compound  falts. 

4.  Inflammable  Spirit  : 
Water  : 

Oils  and  Re  fins. 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle: 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts  : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
Zinc  and  iron : 

Copper : 
Silver. 

6.  Nitrous  Acid  : 
Inflammable  principle  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts: 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined  : 
Zinc: 

Iron : 
Copper : 
Lead  : 
Mercury : 
Silver  : 
Camphor. 

7.  Marine  Acid  : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  calcined  : 
Volatile  alkaline  falts : 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined; 


Zinc  : 
Iron  : 
L  m  : 

Kegulus  of  antimony : 

Copper : 

Lead  : 

Silver: 

Mercury. 

>i  • '.  1  .   *>  df. -*-    n."         : : . n«i  3. 

8.  Acetous  Acid  : 
Iron  : 

Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts: 
Vitriolic  acid  : 

Nitrous  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Vinegar  : 
Tartar  : 

Oils  and  Sulphur. 

.  10.  Soluble  Earths: 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid  : 
Marine  acid. 

1  i.InflammaelePrinciple 
Nitrous  acid : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Metallic  fubftances : 
Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

1 2.  Sulphur  : 

Fixt  alkali,  and  Quicklime  : 

Iron  : 

Copper: 

Lead  : 

Silver : 

Regulus  of  antimony : 

M  ercury  : 

Arfenic. 

13.  Gold  : 
Ethereal  fpirit: 
Acids. 


14.  Mer 
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14.  Mercury 
Marine  acid  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid. 

1 5.  Lead  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid  : 
Vinegar : 

Oils. 

16.  Silver  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid. 
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17.  Copper 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid. 


18.  Iron. 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Marine  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid. 


19.  Regulus  of  Antimony; 
Vitriolic  acid  : 
Nitrous  acid : 
Marine  acid. 


**>  J* 
sa  .  sk. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 

ONE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus 
confifts  in  contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and 
for  directing  and  regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances, 
called  j'urnaccS)  there  are  different  kinds,  according  to  the  conve- 
xiiency  of  the  place,  and  the  particular  purpofes  they  are  intended 
to  anfwer.  I  Avail  here  endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
ftructure  of  thofe  which  are  employed  in  pharmaceutical  opera- 
tions, and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  built. 

Furnaces. 

The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  otherwife  called 
the  furnace  for  open  fire.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron  hoop, 
five  or  fix  inches  deep  ;  with  a  grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the 
bottom,  for  fupporting  the  fuel.  It  either  (lands  upon  feet,  fo  as 
to  be  moveable  from  place  to  place ;  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In 
this  laft  cafe,  a  cavity  is  left  under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  afhes 
that  drop  through  it;  and  an  aperture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this 
afh-pit,  ferves  both  for  allowing  the  afhes  to  be  occafionally  raked 
out,  and  for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through  the  fuel.  This  fur- 
nace is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require  onlya  moderate  heat; 
as  infufion,  decoction,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids.  The  veffel, 
containing  the  fubject  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a  trevet. 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening 
upwards,  elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ;  formed  of,  or  lined  with, 
fuch  materials  as  are  capable  of  fuftaining  a  ftrong  fire ;  with  a  grate 
and  afh-pit  beneath,  as  in  the  preceding  ;  and  communicating  at 
the  top  with  a  perpendicular  pipe,  or  chimney  ;  makes  a  wind 
furnace. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater 
wMl  be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  in- 
tenfely  will  the  fire  burn  ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is 
fufficient  to  allow  a  free  paffage  to  all  the  air,  that  the  furnace  can 
receive  through  the  grate  :  for  which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  chimney  fhould  be  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  in* 
terftices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  confifts  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to 
fit  upon  one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occa- 
fionally increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be 
increafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

In 
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In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be 
procured  on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  file  depends 
wholly  upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceifively  paffing  through  and 
animating  the  burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moft  vehement 
fire  may  be  fuppreffedor  reftrained  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  lefs  doling 
either  the  afli-pit  door  by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chim- 
ney by  which  it  pafles  off;  and  that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs 
railed  again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening  thofe  paflages.  A  moveable 
plate,  or  register,  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  chimney,  af- 
fords commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the  pafiage,  and 
confequently  of  regulating  the  heat. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind  furnaces  ;  one, 
with  the  chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace  j 
the  other  with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear. 

In  the  firft,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contracted  to 
fuch  an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it;  or  it  is  covered 
with  an  arched  dome,  or  with  a  flat  plate,  having  a  like  aperture 
in  the  middle.  As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide 
of  the  furnace  cannot  be  come  at  from  above  ;  a  door  is  made  in 
the  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate,  for  fupplying  fuel,  infpecting 
the  matter  in  the  fire,  &c. 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  ormelt-.  i 
ing  veflel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel;  with  a  flip 
of  brick,  or  fome  other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to 
keep  the  cold  air,  which  enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its 
bottom. 

"Wr  ;n  defigned  a6  a  reverber  atory,  that  is,  for  diftillation 
in  long  necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed 
acrofs,  above  the  fire,  for  fupporting  the  veflel,  whofe  neck  comes 
out  at  an  aperture  made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture 
fhould  be  made  in  the  fide  oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door 
above-mentioned,  or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver, 
fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diftilling  veflel  without  the  furnace,  may 
not  lie  in  the  operator's  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir  the  fire,  or 
throw  in  frefh  fuel.  , 

The  other  kind  of  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture 
in  its  back  part  near  the  top,  eitherwith  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own, 
or  with  the  chimney  of  the  room  •,  in  which  laft  cafe,  all  other 
paflages  into  the  chimney  muft  be  clofed  up.  Here  the  mouth  of 
the  furnace  ferves  for  a  door,  which  may  be  occafionally  covered 
with  a  plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is  the  furnace  moft  commonly 
ufed  for  fufion  in  a  crucible. 

This  laft  conftruction,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
clear,  affords  the  conveniency  of  letting  into  it  a  boiling  or  evapo- 
rating pan,  a  copper  ftill,  an  iron  pot  for  diftilling  hartfhorn,  an 

iron 
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iron  fand  pot,  or  other  like  veflels,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that-they  may- 
be fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus 
occupied  by  the  veflels,  a  door  muft  be  made  in  the  fide  for  fup- 
plying  and  lUrring  the  fuel. 

When  afurnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a  sand  bath, 
it  is  moft  commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a  long  iron  plate 
furnifhed  with  a  ledge  of  freeftone  or  brickwork  at  each  fide. 
The  mouth  of  the  furnace  is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of 
this  plate  ;  and  the  canal,  by  which  the  furnace  communicates 
with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  carried  along  under  the 
plate;  the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal.  In  this  kind 
of  fand-bath,  digeftions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of  heat, 
may  be  carried  on  at  once  ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from 
■the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other. 

When  large  veflels,  as  stills,  and  iron  pots  for  diftilling 
hartfhorn  and  aqua-fortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel  is  commonly  made  to  reft  upon 
i'olid  brickwork. 

The  large  (till,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  and  whofe  weight  when  charged  with  liquor  requires  great 
part  of  it  to  be  thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the 
a£Hon  of  the  fire  underneath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvarrtage, 
the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the  further  end  of  a  long  narrow  grate, 
is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  by  a  fpiral  canal, 
-which  communicates  at  top  with  a  common  chimney. 

The  pots  for  diftilling  hartfliorn  and  aqua-fortis  in  the  large  "way 
have  part  of  their  great  weight  born  up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or 
trunnions,  at  equal  diftances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle, 
reaching  into  a  brickwork  ;  fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceflary 
underneath,  a  greater  furface  of  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to 
the  immediate  a&ion  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal, 
as  in  the  fand  furnace  above-mentioned,  be  carried  to  a  confider- 
able height  above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it ;  and  if  it  be 
filled  with  fuel  to  the  top,  and  clofely  covered  ;  the  fuel  will  burn 
no  higher  than  up  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the 
air  palTes  oft';  and  in  proportion  as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  con- 
fumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above,  which  falls  down  in  its 
place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  a  conilant 
heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time,  without 
attendance. 

The  tower  cf  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel, 
is  commonly  made  to  widen  a  little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may 
fall  the  more  freely  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at 
bottom  may  be  too  ftrongly  prefled.    A  fmall  aperture  is  made 
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oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flew,  op  a  number  of  openings  according 
to  the  Gze  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree  of  heat  required,  for 
fuppH'ing  air,  which  is  more  conveniently  admitted  in  this  man- 
ner than  through  the  grate,  as  the  interfaces  of  the  grate  arc  in 
time  choaked  up  by  the  afhes. 

This  furnace  is  defighed  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it. 
Its  canal  oxjlew,  as  in  the  fand  furnace  already  defcribed,  palTes 
under  a  fand-bath  or  water-bath  ;  at  the  farther  end  of  which> 
it  rites  perpendicularly  to  luch  a  height,  as  may  occafion  a  fufii- 
cient  draught  of  air  through  the  fire. 

The  flew  may  "be  fo  wide,  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height 
of  the  fire-place.  A  regifter  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the 
flew  and  the  furnace,  enables  us  to  increafe  or  diminifh  this  height, 
and  confequently  the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafufe.  If  the  fpace  . 
beneath  the  flew  be  inclofcd  to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity 
will  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  applicable  tofome  ufefdl  purpofes. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixt  ones  are 
built  of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay; 
Any  kind  of  loam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  tenacity,  which,  when  made  into  a  parte  with  water  and 
well  worked,  does  not  flick  to  the  fingers,  and  which,  when  tho- 
roughly dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a  vehement  fire,  is  fit 
for  this  ufe  :  the  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  require  to  have 
their  tenacity  leffened  by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather  of  the 
fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and  grofsly  powdered. 

Smalier  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  ftrong  iron  or  cOppei* 
plates,  lined  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fame 
kind  of  clayey  compofition  ;  which,  for  this  ufe,  may  be  beaten 
with  fome  horfe-dung,  chopt  ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufinefs  of  moderate 
extent,  may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common 
black-lead  melting  pots  ;  by  cutting  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
for  the  afh-pit,  another  above  this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introduc- 
ing a  circular  iron  grate,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  it  may  reft  between 
the  two  doors.  A  particular  account  of  the  method  of  preparing 
thefe  furnaces  for  different  ufes  .may  be  feen  in  the  fir  ft  part  of 
the  Commercium  Philofophico-technicumj  lately  publifhed. 

Bathsi 

ere  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of 
metals,  &c.  the  veffel  containing  the  fubject-matter  is  placed 
among  the  burning  fuel,  or  immediately  over  it :  this  is  called  ope- 
rating in  a  naked  fire.  Where  a  fmallerheat  is  fufficient,  and  the 
veffel  employed  is  either  of  glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of 
earthen  ware,  the  fond-bath  or  wr.tcr-ba.th  is'iffed,  to  defend  the 
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vefl'cl  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  and  to  render  the 
heat  lefs  fluctuating. 

Both  thefc  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  and  inconveni- 
encies.  In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid; 
whereas  in  fand,  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular 
line,  decreafing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be 
made  to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit  to  veffels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which  is  fufftcient  to  make  it  boil, 
and  hence  it  fecures  effectually  againfl  any  danger  of  an  excefs  of 
heat,  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the  product  would  be  injured  by 
a  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water :  but  this  advantage  renderi 
it  ufelefs  for  procefl'es  which  require  a  greater  heat,  and  for  which 
fand  or  other  like  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  employed.  There 
is  this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  rea- 
dily ditninifhed  or  increafed  about  any  particular  veffel,  by  raifing 
it  higher  out  of  the  fand,  or  finking  it  deeper ;  that  different  fub- 
jetts  may  be  expofed  to  different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire ;  and 
that  it  keeps  the  veflels  fteady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  fhould 
be  a  large  coarfe-grained  kind,  feparated  from  the  finer  parts  by 
wafhing,  and  from  little  ftones  by  the  fieve. 

Coating  of  glaffes,  Lutes. 

Some  proce'fles  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veflels  in  a 
naked  fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinneft  glafs 
mould  be  chofen  ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much 
better  than  thofe  which  are  thicker  and  in  appearance  ftronger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  veflels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muft 
be  cautioufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees  :  and  when  the 
procefs  is  finifhed,  they  fhould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where 
the  veffel  is  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome 
fublimations :  in  this  cafe  it  is  more  advifeable  to  expofe  the 
hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which  will  foon  occafion  it  to 
eraek,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fublimed  matter 
among  the  feces  by  a  blow. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
contact  of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be 
coated  over,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a  crown,  with  Wind- 
for  loam,  foftened  with  water  into  a  proper  confidence  and  beaten 
up  with  fome  horfe-dung,  or  with  the  other  clayey  compofitions 
above  mentioned. 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring  the  junctures 
of  the  veflels  in  the  diflillation  of  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  of 
animals  :  for  the  diflillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moif- 
tened  with  a  folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  inflead  of  water.  For 
moll  btber  purpofes,  a  piece  of  wet  bladder,  or  a  paile  of  flour  and 
Tv.tcr,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the  cake  left  after  the  expreflion 
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of  oil  of  linfeed)  are  fulHcient  lutes.  The  few  fimple  lutes,  here 
defcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  more 
operofe  compofitions  recommended  for  thefe  intentions  by  the 
chemical  writers. 

Veflels. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  detail  of  the 
pharmaceutical  inftruments  ;  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention 
the  principal  of  them  in  the  following  chapter,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
feveral  operations  to  which  they  are  refpedtively  fubfervient.  In 
this  place,  I  (hall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  general  cautions 
with  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  veflels  defigned  for  containing 
the  fubject. 

Metalline  veflels,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,  are  cor- 
roded by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  ones  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Copper  ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by 
fome  neutral  ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac  :  it  is  obfervable, 
that  vegetable  aeids  do  not  aft  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo 
much  as  by  Ltandins:  in  the  cold  ;  for  even  lemon-juice  may  be 
boiled  in  a  clean  copper  veflel,  without  receiving  from  it  any  tafte 
or  ill  quality,  whereas,  in  the  cold,  it  foon  diflblves  fo  much  as  to 
contract  a  pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which  copper  veflels 
are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a  fenfible  impregnation  to  acid 
juices  ;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  probably  not  innocent,  more 
efpecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  tin. 

The  common  earthen  veflels  are  of  a  loofe  porous  texture, 
and  hence  are  apt  to  imbibe  a  considerable  quantity  of  certain 
liquids,  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  faline  kind  ;  which  foon  dif- 
cover  their  penetrating  the  veflel,  by  (hooting  into  faline  effloref- 
cences  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are  glazed  have  their 
glazing  corroded  by  acids ;  by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices  of  fruits, 
as  well  as  by  the  ftronger  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as 
this  glazing  confifts  chieHy  of  vitrefied  lead,  the  impregnation, 
which  it  communicates  to  thefe  liquors,  is  of  a  very  dangerous 
kind  :  if  vinegar  be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed  earthen  veflel, 
it  v/iil  )ield,  on  being  infpiffated,  a  true  faccharum  fatumi,  that  is, 
a  fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  acetous  acid,  of  which  hereafter. 

I  he  veflels  called,  from  their  hardnefs  and  compa&nefs,  stone 
wap.e,  are  in  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the 
coarfer  earthen  ones.  Their  glazing,  being  a  part  of  the  clay  it- 
felf  fuperficially  vitrefied  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait, 
appears  to  be  proof  againft  acids. 

Glass  veflels  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of 
the  pharmaceutic  operations.  Thefe  therefore,  in  fuch  procefles 
as  will  admit  their  ufe,  ought  always  to  be  preferred. 
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Weights. 

Two.,  different*  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country; 
one  in  the  merchandize  of  gold  and  filvcr  ;  the  other  for  almoft  all 
goods  befides.  The  firft  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Averdupois 
weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces ; 
•the  ounce  into  twenty  pennyweights  ;  and  the  pen'nyweight  into 
twenty-four  grains.  The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen 
ounces ;  and  the  ounce  into,  fixteen  parts,  called  dram3. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which 
.  is  the  only  owe  made  ufe  of  in  this  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths, 
divided  in  the  fallowing  manner; 

The  Pound  1        .-       f  twelve  Ounces. 

The  Ounce  I  ..     J  cii^ht  Drams, 

n-i  f  contains  S  ,h 

1  he  Dram    I  I  three  Jbcruptes. 

The  Scruple  J  I  twenty  Grains. 

,  The'  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmiths  grain. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs,than  the'  Averdupois,  but 
:  the  ounce-and  the  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5670 
grains;  the  Averdupois  7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains 
480  grains  ;  the  Averdupois  only  43 7 The  Troy  dram  60  ;  the 
Averdupois  dram  fomewhat  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Aver- 
dupois are  equal  to  five  drams  Troy;  twelve  ounces  Averdupois 
to  nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy  ;  and  nineteen  pounds  Averdupois 
to  fomewhat  more  than  twenty-three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafiohed  great  confufion 
■  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  dr'uggifts  and  grocers  fell  by 
the  Averdupois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  ingenernlkept  ahy 
'  weights  adjufted  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  ufing 
for  all  above  Averdupois  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all 
compofitions,  where  the  ingredients  are  prefcribed  fome  by  pounds 
and  others  by  ounces;  they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each 
other  ;  and  the  fame  happens  when  any  are  directed  in  lell'er  deno- 
minations than  the  ounce,  as  thefe  fubuivifipns,  ufed  by  the  apothe- 
caries, are  made  to  a  different  ounce.  The  mercurial  plafter  of  the 
late  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  mercurial  cerate  of  the  prcfent,  if 
^compounded  by  the  Averdupois  weight,'  contain  about  one-fixth 
lefs  quickfilver  than  if  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy. 
This  error  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  itfelf ;  but  is  now  happily  removed. 

'■■      ■  Meafures.  ;'J 

•  'The  meafures  employed  with  us  in  pharmacy  are  the  common 
wine  meafures. 

A  Gallon 
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r  eight  Pints  {libra.) 
n., 
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A  Gallon  l 

The  Pint     L  contains  -j  fixteen  Ounces. 
The  Ounce  J  [eight  Drams.  ' 

By  a  fpoonful  is  underitood  in  the  London  difpenfatory  the  mea- 
fure  of  half  an  ounce  ;  in  the  Edinburgh,  half  an  ounce  weight 
in  fyrups,  and  three  drams  in  diftilled  waters. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there 
is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint  meafure  anlwers  to  that 
weight.  A  pint  of  the  higheft  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a 
pound  by  above  half  an  ounce  ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  up- 
wards of  three  ounces  ;  and  a  pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more 
than  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids 
may  on  many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  aflifting  the  operator  in 
regulating  their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  (hewing  the 
comparative  gravities  of  the  fluids  themfelves.  I  have  therefore 
drawn  up  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an  ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure,* 
of  thofe  liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  determined  by  experi- 
ments that  can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches  whence  the  pint  contains  ;  th2  ounce  i^3,  ;  and  the 
dram  T|l^  of  a  cubic  inch. 


Inflammable  Spirits. 
Ethereal  Spirit  of  Wine 
Highly-reclined  Spirit  of  Wine 
Common-rectified  Spirit  of  "Wine 
Proof  Spirit 
Dulcified  Spirit  of  Salt 
Dulcified  Spirit  of  Nitre 
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Burgundy 
Red  Port 
Canary 


Expressed  Oils. 


Oil  Olive 
Lin  feed  Oil 

Esip.ntial  Oils. 
Oil  of  Turpentine 


of  Orange  Peel 
of  Juniper  Berries 


Pint 
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Oil  of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 

'  of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


Rofemary 

Origanum 

Caraway  Seeds 

Nutmegs 

Savin 

Hyffbp 

Cummin  Seed 
Mint 

Pennyroyal 
Dill  Seed 
Fennel  Seed 
Cloves 
Cinnamon 
Saffafras 


Alkaline  liquors. 
Lixivium  faponarium,  Pharm.  Lond. 
Spirit  of  Sal  ammoniac 
Strong  Soapboilers  ley 
Lixivium  tartari 

Acid  liquors. 
Wine  Vinegar 
Beer  Vinegar 
Glauber's  Spirit  of  Salt 
Glaubers's  Spirit  of  Nitre 
Strong  oil  of  Vitriol 

Animal  fluids. 

Urine 
Cows  milk 
Afies  milk 
Blood  - 

Waters. 
Didiiled  water       ■  - 
Rain  water 

Spring  water  -  ' 

Sea  water 

Quicksilver. 


Pint  weight 
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436 

443 
443 
448 
448 
450 

457 
458 

476 

476 
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neafuri 
weighs 


meafure  meafi 


17  I  JO 
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24  O  O 
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15  6  56 
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28  5  20 


15  5  20 
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16-0  o 
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860 
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54 

54 

54 
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56 

56 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations. 


SECT.  I. 

Solution. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folid  bodies  with 
fluids  into  one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.    The  diflblving 
fluid  is  called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

The  principal  menftrua  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy,  are,  watery 
vinous  JpiritSy  oils,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and 
of  animal  gellies.  Of  falts,  it  diflblves  only  a  determinate  quan- 
tity, though  of  one  kind  of  fait  more  than  another;  and  being 
thus  saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the  fame 
fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities 
of  water  which  different  falts  require  for  the  diflblution  :  Mr. 
Eller  has  given  a  large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  of  Berlin  for  the  year  1750,  from  which  the  following 
table  is  extracted. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftilled  water  diffolved 


Of  Refined  Sugar  - 
Green  Vitriol 
Blue  Vitriol 

White  Vitriol        -        -  [ 

Epfom  Salt 

Purified  Nitre 

Seluble  Tartar 

Common  Salt 

Sal  gemm3e       -        -  - 

Sal  catharticus  Glauberi 

Seignette's  Salt 

Alum 

Sal  ammoniac. 
Vitriolated  Tartar 
Salt  of  Hartfhorn 
Sugar  of  Lead 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Borax  ... 
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Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefeex- 
peiiments,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  proportions  of  the 
ieveral  fairs,  fuluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be 
found  exactly  the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.   Salts  differ  in 
their  folubili'ty,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  purity4  perfec- 
tion, and  drynefs  :  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  compound  falts 
in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this  refpect,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid   ingredient.  Thus 
variolated  tartar,  perfectly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of 
folution  :  the  matter  which  remains  in  making  Glauber's  fpirit  of 
nitre  (See  Part  III.  Chap.  viii.  Sect.  6.)  is  no  other  than  a 
vitriolated  tartar,  and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator 
is  obliged  to  break  the  retort  in  order  to  get  it  out ;  but  on  adding 
more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves  with  eafc.    Hence  many 
have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-proportion  of  acid  in  this  pre- 
paration, and  we  frequently  find  in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.    The  degree  of  heat  oc- 
cafions  alfo  a  notable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fait  taken  up  : 
in  very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of  water  will  diffolve  only  about 
one  ounce  of  nitre  ;  whereas,  in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quan- 
tity will  take  up  three  ounces  or  more.    To  thefe  circumftances 
are  probably  owing,  in  gFeat  part,   the  remarkable  differences 
in  the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  different 
authors  :  it  is  obfervable,  that  common  fait  is  lefs  affected  in  its 
folubiljty,   by  a  variation  of  heat,  than  any  other,  water  in  a' 
temperate  ftate  diffolving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water ; 
and  accordingly  this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments 
agree  the  beft  :  in  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and 
Petit,  the  proportion  of  this  fait,  on  a  reduction  of  the  numbers, 
comes  out  exactly  the  fame,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  fait  to  eight 
of  water;  Dr.  Brownrigg  makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a  little  more  ; 
Dr.  Grew*  a  dram  and  a  fcruple  more  ;  and  Ellerr  as  appears  in 
the  above  table,  four  drams  more;  fo  that  in  the  trials  of  fix  dif- 
ferent perfons,  made  -probably  ,in  different  circumftances,  the 
greateft  difference  is  only  one-fixth  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fait; 
whereas  in  fome  other  falts  there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  quantity  of  the  fait.    In  the  experiments,  from  which  the 
table  is  drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between  40 
and  42  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ;  or  above  freezing 
by  about  one-feventh  of  the  interval  between  freezing  and  the 
human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  byEller  are  here  fubjoined  :  the  firft  is  taken 
from  Dr.  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 
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Eight  ounces  of  water  diflblved 


Of  fixt  alkaline  Salt  - 
Sal  diureticus  - 
Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  Milk  - 
Eflential  Salt  of  Sorrel 


abov< 


41 


or.. 

dr. 

£1° 

s 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

0 

I 

20 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of 
fait,  yet  when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  (till  diflblve  fome  por- 
tion of  another  ;  and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe, 
it  will  ft  ill  take  up  a  third,  wirjiout  letting  go  any  of  the  former. 
The  principal  experiments  of  this  kind,  that  have  been  made, 
relative  to  pharmaceutic  fubjects,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  of  which  the  two  firlt  articles  are  from  Grew,  and  the  others 
from  Eller. 

Water,  32  parts  by  weight 

fully  faturated  with 
Nitre    -    -    -  - 
Common  Salt  -  - 
.  Nitre    -    -    -  - 
Common  Salt  -  - 
Volatile  Alkali  -  - 
Sal  ammoniac  - 
Soluble  Tartar  — 
"Vitriolated  Tartar 
Glauber's  Salt  -  - 
Epfom  Salt  -  -  - 
Borax    -    -   -  - 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  which  water  is  a  men- 
ftruum  for,  viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  and  gelatinous  kind,  there 
is  no  determinate  point  of  faturation  :  the  water  unites  readily 
with  any  proportions  of  them,  forming  with  different  quantities, 
liquors  of  different  confiftencies.  This  fluid  takes  up  likewife, 
when  affifted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  refins,  as  am-' 
moniacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  folutions  of  which,  though  imper- 
fect, that  is,  not  tranfparent,  dmt  turbid,  and  of  a  milky  hue, 
are  neverthelefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine.  It. 
mingles  with  vinous  fpirits,  with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not 
with  oils,  but  imbibes  fome  of  the  more  fubtile  parts  of  eflential 
oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  tafte. 

< 

Piectified  spirit  or  wine  is  the  menftruum  of  the  eflential  oils, 
refins  and  camphor  of  vegetables  ;  of  the  pure  diltilled  oils,  and 

fevcral 


diflblved 

Sal  ammoniac  10 

Nitre    -    •-    -  10 

Fixt  Alkali    -  7 

Nitre,  near    -  2 

Nitre    -    -    -  4 

Common  Salt  2f 

Nitre    -    -   -  2 

Fixt  Alkali   -  2 

Nitre    -    -    -  1 

Sugar  6 

Fixt  Alkali    -  2 


afterwards 

Sal  ammoniac  2 
Common  Salt  -  2 
Fixt  Alkali  -  ~  ij 
Sugar   -    -    -  2 


Sugar 


-  -  1 
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feveral  of  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals":  of  fome 
mineral  bituminous  fubftances,  as  of  ambergris ;  and  of  foaps, 
though  it  does  not  act  upon  the  exprelTed  oil  and  fixt  alkaline 
ialt,  of  which  foap  is  compofed ;  whence,  if  fo;ip  contains  any 
fuperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  fait,  it  may,  by  means  of 
this  menftruum,  be  excellently  putrified  therefrom.  It  diflblves, 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ;  and,  more  readily, 
the  neutral  ones,  compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous 
acid,  as  the  fal  diureticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and 
with  acids  ;  not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  dilTolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal  fats, 
mineral  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  par- 
ticularly lead.  The  exprefled  oils  are,  for  mod  of  thefe  bodies, 
more  powerful  menftrua,  than  thofe  obtained  by  diftillation  ;  as 
the  former  are  more  capable  of  fuftaining,  without  injury,  a 
ftrong  heat,  which  is,  in  moll  cafes,  necefiary  to  enable  them  to 
ac*L  It  is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  diflolve  in  three 
ounces  of  exprefled  oil,  particularly  that  of  linfeed,  but  requires 
fix  ounces  of  eiTential  oil,  as  that  of  turpentine. 

All  acids  diflolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic 
fubftances.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  action  upon 
thefe  laft  ;  one  diffolving  only  fome  particular  metals;  and  another, 
others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diflolve  a  confiderable  quantity  of  zinc, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  extract:  fo  much  from  the  me- 
tallic part  of  antimony,  as  to  become  powerfully  emetic :  they 
diflolve  lead  more  readily,  if  the  metal  is  previoufly  calcined  by 
fire,  than  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diflblves  zinc,  iron  and  copper ;  and  though 
it  fcarce  acls  on  any  other  metallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with 
them  all  except  gold  :  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  cauf- 
tic  of  the  {hops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  me- 
tallic part  of  antimony,  effected  by  applying  the  acid,  in  the  form 
of  fume,  to  the  fubjecls,  at  the  fame  time  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all  metallic  fub- 
ftances, except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  ;  of  which 
two,  the  proper  folvent  is  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids,  called  aqua  rcgia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diflblves  zinc  and 
iron:  in  its  concentrated  ftate,  and  aflilted  by  a  boiling  heat,  it 
may  be  made  to  corrode,  or  imperfectly  diflolve,  molt  of  the  other 
reculs. 

Al- 
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Solutions. 


Alkaline  lixivia  diflblve  oils,  rcfinous  fubftances,  and  ful- 
phur-  Their  power  is  greatly  promoted  by  tbe  addition  of  quick- 
lime ;  inftances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  in 
the  common  cauftic.  Thus  acuated,  they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones, 
and  other  folid  parts  of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

Solutions  made  in  water,  and  in  fpirit  of  wine,  polTefs  the  vir- 
tues of  the  body  diflblved  ;  whilft  oils  generally  fheathe  its  ac- 
tivity, and  acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and 
fpirituous  liquors  are  the  proper  menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effected,  by  pouring 
the  menftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diflblved,  and  fuffering  them  to 
Hand  together,  for  fome  time,  expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A 
ftrong  heat  is  generally  requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors 
to  perform  their  office  :  nor  will  acids  aft  on  fome  metallic  bodies 
without  its  afllftance.  The  aftion  of  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua is  likewife  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat ;  though  the  quan- 
tity, which  they  afterwards  keep  diflblved,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe, 
by  this  means  increafed  :  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up, 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when 
the  heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again  :  this  at  lead  is  mod  commonly  the 
cafe,  though  there  may  be  fome  inftances  of  the  contrary. 

The  action  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diflblve,  is  gene- 
rally accommpanied  with  heat,  effervefcence,  and  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  diflblution 
of  fome  metals  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable  :  hence 
in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the 
operator  ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where  the  folution  is  made 
in  a  narrow-mouthed  veflel,  left,  by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a 
candle,  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moifture 
of  the  air  is  the  menftruum.  Fixt  alkaline  falts,  andthofeof  the 
neutral  kind,  compofed  of  alkaline  falts,  and  the  vegetable  acids, 
or  of  foluble  earths  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  me- 
tallic falts,  on  being  expofed,  for  fome  time,  to  a  moift  air,  gra- 
dually attract  its  humidity,  and,  at  length,  become  liquid.  Some 
fubftances,  not  diflbluble  by  the  application  of  water  in  its  grofler 
form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this  flow 
action  of  the  aereai  moifture.  This  procefs  is  termed  deliquia- 

TION.  1 

,   S  E  C  T.  II. 

Extraction. 

TH  E  liquors  which  diflblve  certain  fubftances  in  their  pure 
ftate,  ferve  likewife  toextrafi  them  from  admixturesof  other 
matter.    Thus  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  menftrum  of  eflential 

oils 
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oils  and  refins,  takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  veget- 
ables ;  as  water  does  thofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline ;  the 
inactive  earthy  parts  remaining  untouched  by  both.  Water  ex- 
tracts likewife  from  many  plants,  fubftances,  which  bythemfelves 
it  has  little  effect  upon  ;  even  eflential  oils  being,  as  we  have  for- 
merly obferved,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid,  by  the  admixture  of 
gummy  and  faline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  andmoft 
of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extraction  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  steeping  the 
fubject  in  its  appropriated  menftruum,  in  the  cold  ;  or  digesting 
or  circulating  them,  in  a  moderate  warmth  ;  of  infusing. 
the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor, .  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  in  a 
covered  veffel  till  grown  cold  ;  or  actually  boiling  them  together 
for  fome  time. 

The  term  dlgcji'ion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration,  and  in  this 
cafethe  procefs  is  directed  to  be  performed  without  heat :  where  this 
ciicumftance  is  not  expreffed,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of 
heat.  Circulation  differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this  •,  that  the 
fteam,  into  which  a  psrt  of  the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is, 
by  means  of  a  proper  difpofition  of  the  veffels,  condenfed  and  con- 
veyed back  again  upon  the  fubject.  Digeftion  is  ufually  performed 
in  a  mairafs  (or  bolthcad)  Florence  flalk,  or  the  like*,  eitlier  of 
which  may  be  convened  into  a  circulatory  veffel,  by  inverting 
another  into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  juncture  with  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder.  A  fingle  matrafs,  if  it's  neck  is  very  long  and 
narrow,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effectually  ;  the  vapour  cool- 
ing and  condenfing  before  it  can  rife  to  the  top  :  in  a  veffel  of 
this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine,  one  of  the  mo  ft  volatile  liquors  we 
know  of,  may  be  boiled  without  any  confideiable  lofs  :  the  ufe 
of  this  in  ft  rumen  t  is  likewife  free  from  an  inconvenience,  which 
may,  in  fome  cafes,  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermoft  veffel 
being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long-necked  matraffes,  here  re- 
commended, are  difficultly  filled  or  emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear; 
a  long  glafs  pipe  may  be  occafionally  luted  to  the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction  ;  but  by  this  means  proves  as 
injurious  to  fome  fubftances,  by  oecafioning  the  menftruum  to 
take  up  their  groffer  and  more  ungrateful  parts  ;  as  it  ii  necefTary 
for  enabling  it  to  extract  the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum 
or  logwood  impart  little  to  aqueous  liquors,  without  a  boiling  heat, 
whilft  even  a  fmall  degree  of  warmth  proves  greatly  prejudicial  to 
the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  benedidtu's  :  this  plant,  which  infufed 
in  boiling,  or  digefted  in  fenfiblyhot  water,  gives  out  a  naufeous 
tafte,  fo  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting  •,  yields 
to  the  cold  element  a  grateful  ba'.famic  bitter,  the  'molt  elegant 
ftomachic  of  the  fhops. 

As 
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As  heat  promotes  the  diffolving  power  of  liquids,;  fo  cold,  on 
the  other  hand,  diminilhes  it.  Hence  tinctures,  or  extractions 
made  by  a  confiderable  heat,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a  part  of 
their  contents,  and  thus  become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  deferves  particularly  regard. 

SECT.  III. 

Dcpuralion. 

THERE  are  different  methods  of  dcpural'ing  or  purifying  li- 
quors from  their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf 
is  more  or  lefs  tenacious,  or  the, feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lefs 
gravity.  » 

Thin  fluids  readily  .depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities, 
upon  (landing  at  reft  for  fome  time^  in  a  cool  place  ;  and  may 
then  be  decanted,  or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veffel. 

Glutinous,  unctuous,  or  thick  fubdanccs,  are  to  be  liquefied 
by  a  fuitable  heat ;  w  hen  the  grofler  feculencies  will  fajl  to  the 
bottom;  the  lighter  arifing  to  the  furface,  to  be  despumated 
or  fcummed  off. 

Where  the  impurities  arc  neither'fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freely 
to  the  bottom,  nor  fo  lighr'as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface;  they 
may  be  feparated  in  great  meafureby  colature  through  ftrainers 
of  linen,  woollen,  or  other  cloth  ;  and  more  perfectly  by  filtra- 
tion through  a  foft  bibulous  kind  of  parj'er  made  for  this  ufe. 

The  grey  paper  which  covers  pill-bo.\cs  as  they  come  from 
abroad,  is  or.e  of  the  bed:  for  this  purppfe  :  it  does  not  eafily  break 
when  wetted,  or  tinge  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  it,  which 
the  reddifn  fort,  called  fiMfdm  paper,  frequently  does.  The  paper 
is  fupported  by  a  funnel,  or  piece  of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame. 
When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to  put  fome  draws  or 
fmall  Hicks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides,  to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  from  preffing  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to  allow 
room  for  this  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of 
wire  is  put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is 
alfo  a  kind  of  glafs  funnel,  with  ridges  down  its  fides,  made  on 
purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  unctuous  liquors,  which  do  noteafily  pafs  through 
the  porescf  a  filter  or  drainer,  are  clarified,  by  beating  them 
up  with  whites  of  eggs,  which  concreting  or  growing  hard  when 
heated,  and  entangling  the  impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the 
furface  :  the  mixture  is  to  be  gently  boiled,  till  the  fcum  begins 
to  break,  when,  the  veffel  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  the  crud 
taken  off,  and  the  liquor  pallid  through,  a  (knnel  bag.  . 
.-  •  4  -  Decan 
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Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  moft  of 
the  medioted  liquors  that  ftand  in  need  of  purification.  Dcfpuma- 
tion  and  clarification  very  rarely  have  place  ;  fince  thefe,  along 
with  the  impurities  of  the  liquor,  frequently  fcparate  its  medicinal 
parts.  Thus,  if  the  decoiStion  of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diaco- 
dium,  be  folicitoufly  feummed  or  clarified  (as  fome  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  do)  the  medicine  will  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  poppies 
communicated,  and  in  ft*  id  of  a  mild  opiate,  turn  out  little  other 
than  a  plain  fyrup  of  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering 
.  paper  are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour  :  and  hence 
in  filter  ing  fine  bitters,  or  other  liquor,  vvhofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  pri- 
mary confequence,  the  part  which  paffes  through  firft  ought  to  be 
kept  apart  for  inferior  purpofes. 


SECT.  IV. 

Cryftallization. 

ATER,  affifted  by  heat,  diffolves  a  larger  proportion  of 
faline  fubftances  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold  : 
hence,  on  the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of  the  fait  fcparates 
from  the  menftruum,  and  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the 
veffel.  The  concretions,  unlefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden 
cooling  of  the  liquor,  or  difturbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation, 
or  other  like  caufes,  prove  tranfparent,  and  of  regular  figures, 
refembling  in  appearance  the  natural  fprig- crystals. 

Salts,  diflblved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  recovered  from  it  in  their  cryftalline  form,  by  boiling  down 
the  folution,  till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the  re- 
mainder will  be  too  little  to  keep  the  fait  diflblved  when  grown 
perfectly  cold.    It  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  evaporation,  till 
the  fait  {hews  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even  from  the  hot  water, 
by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  is  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the 
furface.    If  large,  beautiful  and  perfectly-figured  cryftals  are  re- 
quired, this  point  is  fomewhat  too  late  :  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins 
to  coalefce  whilft  confiderably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a  cold 
place,  its. particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregularly  togethei  ; 
the  pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling  down  through  the  liquor,  and 
thus  proving  a  farther  difturbance  to  the  regularity  of  the  crystal- 
lization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the  evaporation 
muft  be  gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of 
the  liquor,  let  fall  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  difcover  cryftalline  fila- 
ments. When  this  mark  of  fuflicicnt  exhalation  appears,  thevelTei 
is  to  be  immediately  removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs  warm,  but 

not 
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not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  acccfs 
of  cold  air,  and  c'onfequently  the  formation  of  a  pellicle. 

All  the  alkaline  falts  are  excluded  from  this  operation  ;  fixt  alka- 
lies never  affuming  a  cryftalline  form  j  and  the  volatile  ones  ef- 
caping  before  the  menftruum  exhales.  Some  even  of  the  neutral 
kind,  particularly  thofe,  of  which  certain  metallic  bodies  are 
the  bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  not  to 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  cryftallization,  unlefs  fome  other  fub- 
ftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a  greater  affinity.  The 
table  of  affinity  fhews,  that  fuch  a  lubftance  is  fpirit  of  wine  ;  by 
the  prudent  addition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely 
from  the  menftruum,  and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals,  fcarce 
obtainable  by  any  other  means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; 
left,  inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cryftallization,  the  bafis 
of  the  fait  be  haftily  precipitated  in  a  powdery  form.  One  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a  iuffi- 
cient,  and  in  fome  too  large  a  quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them 
diffolved  :  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in 
this  fluid,  they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallize  at  different 
periods  of  the  evaporation.  Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed, 
not  only  from  fuch  impurities,  as  water  is  not  capable  of  difiolv- 
ing  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of  a  filter,  but  likewife  from 
admixtures  of  one  another  ;  that  which  requires  moft  water  to 
diflblve  in,  fhooting  firft  into  cryftals. 

> 

SECT.  V. 

Precipitation. 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions, 
by  means  of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubftance,  with 
which  either  the  menftruum,  or  the  body  diffolved,  have  a  greater 
affinity  than  they  have  with  one  another. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  where  the  fub- 
ftance fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occafions  that 
before  diffolved  to  be  thrown  down  :  the  other,  in  which  it  unites 
with  the  diffolved  body,  and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of 
the  firft  we  have  an  example  in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from 
alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids  ;  of  the  fecond,  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  mercury  from  aqua-fortis  by  fea  fait,  or  its  acid. 

The  fubjects  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable 
of  being  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily 
appear  from  infpection  of  the  table  of  affinity.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming it  is  fo  firnple,  as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  particular  di- 
rections ; 
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rechons  ;  no  more  being  required,  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by 
degrees,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  ocaaGon  any  precipation.' 
"When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edul- 
corated, that  is  wafhed  in  feveral  frfcflj  parcels  of  water,  and. 
afterwards  dried,  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  preciptants,  as  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron, 
they  ought  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  Free  from  any  rufty  or  greafy 
matter;  otherwife  they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diflblve,  and  con- 
fequently  the  precipitation  will  not  fuccced  ;  for  the  fubfhnce  to 
be  precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  additional  one  diflblving  and 
taking  its  place.  The  feparated  powder,  oftentimes,  inftead  of 
falling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant ;  from  which  it 
niuffc  be  occafionally  fhaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficientiy  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally 
the  part  required  for  ufl-.,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  be 
made  of  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when 
fixt  alkaline  fait  is  diflblved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diflblved  in. 
this  lixivium  ;  the  addition  of  acids  feparates  and  throws  down 
the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting  with,  and  neutra- 
lizing the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  w"aj  held  diflblved  :  cunfe* 
quently,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  acid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated, 
that  is,  fo  lbng  as  it  continues  to  occ.afion  any  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs,  the  liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cry- 
ftallization,  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt 
alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar.  In  like  manner,  if  the  preci- 
pitation is  made  wiih  the  ni'rous  acid  a  true  nitre  may  be  re- 
covered from  the  liquor  ;  if  with  the  marine,  the  fak  called  fpi- 
rhus  falls  marhii  coagulatns  ;  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the 
Jal  duuetictts. 

SECT.  VI. 

_  Evaporation. 

f  a"\  II I S  is  a  third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their 
I  J_  folutions,  effected  by  the  means  of  heat ;  which  evaporating' 
the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing  it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which 
was  diflblved  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubftances 
which  are  left  volatile  than  the  menllruum,  or  which  will  not  ex- 
hale by  the  heat  requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the 
folutions  of  fixt  alkaline  falts;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and 
other  inodorous  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  in  water  ;  and  of 
many  reflnons  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpirit  %l  wine. 

Water 
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Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs, 
almoft  as  perfectly  as  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  aqueous 
infufions  are  far  from  being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs,  with 
thole  made  in  fpirit  5  water  carrying  oil'  the  whole  odour  and 
flavour  of  the  fubject,  which  that  lighter  liquor  leaves  entire  be- 
hind it.  Thus  a  watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in  evaporation  the 
fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues  of  the  herb;  whilft  a  tincture  drawn  with 
pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a  thick  balfamic  liquid, 
or  folid  gummy  refin,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  muft  be 
had,  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  ; 
otherwise  the  matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  vefiel,  and 
contract  a  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte  :  this  burnt  flavour  is  called 
an  empyreuma.  The  liquor  ought  to  be  kept  ftirring  during  the 
evaporation  ;  otherwife  a  part  of  the  matter  concretes  on  thefur- 
fac?  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pellicle  which  impedes  the 
farther  evaporation.  More  particular  directions  for  performing  this 
operation  to  the  greateft  advantage,  will  be  given  hereafter  in  the. 
fecond  part. 

SECT.  VII. 

Diftillation. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  fleam 
or  vapour,  which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the 
bufinefs  of  this  is  to  collect  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the 
(team  is  received  in  proper  veffels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fub- 
ject is  contained,  and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a  fluid 
form  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  :  by  the  one,  the  more  fub- 
ti'.e  and  volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  groffer  ;  by 
the  other,  liquids,  incorporated  with  folid  bodies,  are  forced  out 
from  them  by  vehemence  of  fire. 

To  the  firft  belong,  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpi- 
rit from  vinous  liquors  ;  and  of  fuch  of  the  active  parts  of  veget- 
ables as  are  capable  of  being  extracted  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit, 
and  at  the  fame  time  of  ariling  along  with  their  fteam. 

As  boiling  water  extracts  or  diflblves  the  •elTential  oils  of  vege- 
tables, whilft  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubject,  with?* 
out  faturation,  but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall 
proportion  of  them  in  their  pure  ftate  ;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only 
fubttances,  contained  in  common  vegetables,  which  prove  totally 
volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat  ;  and  as  it  is  in  them,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour  and  flavour  of  all  plants 
reGde  :  it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregnated,  by  diftillation, 
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with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables  :  that  this  impreg- 
nation is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limi- 
tation ;  hence  greateft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilled 
aqueous  liquor,  and  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either 
finks  to  the  bottom  or  fwims  on  the  furface  :  that  confequently 
infufions  and  diftilled  waters  are  greatly  different  from  one  another : 
that  the  firfl:  may  be  rendered  ftronger  and  ftronger  by  pouring  the 
liquor  on  frelh  parcels  of  the  fubjecl ;  but  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobating,  or  re-diftilling  them  from 
frefh  ingredients.    See  Part  II.  Chap.  v.  Sect.  2. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil  with  a  lefs 
heat,  than  that  in  which  water  boils  ;  as  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
not  fufceptible  of  this  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  this  menftruum  to- 
tally diflblves  thefe  oils  in  their  pure  ftate,  it  follows,  that  fpirit 
elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vegetables  than  water ;  but  that  never- 
thelefs  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  it  does  elevate,  per- 
fectly difiblved,  may,  in  fome  'cafes,  prove  as  ftrong  of  the  fubject 
as  the  diftilled  water. 

The  apparatus  made  ufe  of  for  diftilling  fpirits,  waters  and  oils, 
confift  of  a  Jlill,  or  copper  vefiel,  for  containing  the  fubject,  on 
which  is  luted  a  large  head  with  a  fwan  neck.  The  vapour  arifing 
into  the  head,  is  hence  conveyed  through  a  worm,  or  long  fpiral 
pipe,  placed  in  a  vefiel  of  cold  water  called  a  refrigeratory ;  and 
being  there  condenfed,  runs  down  into  a  receiver.  In  the  fecond 
part  of  this  work,  we  fhall  give  fome  improvements  in  this  appa- 
ratus for  particular  purpofes  ;  with  directions  for  performing  the 
feveral  proceffes  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  eva- 
poration cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation,  properly  depurated  and  infpifiated,  will  yield  the  fame 
extracts  as  thofe  prepared  from  the  tincture  or  decoftion  of  the  fub- 
ject; made  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe  ;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  col» 
lecting  only  the  volatile  parts,  and  the  other  the  more  fixt  ;  fo  that 
where  one  fubje£t  contains  medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may 
thus  be  obtained  diftinft,  without  one  being  injured  by  the  pro- 
cefs which  collects  the  other. 

The  fubje£ts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diflillation  are,  the  grofs  oils 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic 
fluid  quickfilver ;  which  as  they  require  a  much  ftronger  degree  of 
heat  to  elevate  them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  lb  they 
likewife  condenfe  without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  action  of  the  fire. 
The  diftillation  of  thefe  is  performed  in  low  glafs  vefiels,  called 
from  their  neck  being  bent  to  one  fide,  retorts :  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  neck  a  receiver  in  luted,  which  Handing  without  the  fur- 
nace, 
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nnce,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without  the  ufe  of  a  refri- 
geratory :  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  effect,  fome  are  accui- 
tomed,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occa- 
Bonally  applying  wet  cloths  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in 
a  veffel  of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifh,  or  flrongly  re- 
tained by  a  fixt  matter,  as  fcarce  to  aiife  even  over  the  low  neck  of 
the  retort.  Thefe  are  moft  commodioufly  diftilfed  in  flreight- 
necked  earthen  veffels,  called  longnecks,  laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that 
the  vapour  paffes  off  laterally  with  little  or  no  afcent  ;  a  receiver 
is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the  furnace  :  in  this  man- 
ner, the  acid  fpirtt  of  vitriol  is  diftilled.  The  matter  which  re- 
mains in  the  retort  or  longneck,  after  the  diftillatian,  is. vulgarly 
called  caput  morluum. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently  ge- 
nerated ;  which,  unlefs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blows  off,  or  burlts 
the  receiver.  The  danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be  pre- 
vented, by  ftowly  raifing  the  fire;  but  more  effectually,  by  leav-- 
jng  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  to  be  occafionally  opened  or  ftopt 
with  a  wooden  plug  ;  or  inferting  at  the  juncture  an  upright  pipe' 
bf  fuch  a  height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  di (tilling  liquor  may  notf 
be  able  to  rife  to  the  top. 

•'■  S  E  C  T'  VIIL 
Sublimation. 

A  S  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confeqnent'Iy  capable  of 
J^\_  being  feparated,  in  rnoft:  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the. 
foregoing  procefs  ;  fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubjected  to  a  fimi- 
lar  treatment.  Fluids  are  fa-id  to  diftily  and  folids  id  fub'/ime'i  though 
fometimes  both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  Jf  the>- 
fubliming  matter  concretes  into  a  mafs,  it  is  commonly  called  a 
fublimate  ;  if  into  a  powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  fubjects  of  this  operation  are,  vohtile  alkaline 
falts ;  neutral  falls  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fat 
ammoniac  ;  the  fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine  ;  mercu- 
rial preparations  ;  and  falphnr.  Bodies  of  themftlves  Hot  volatile 
are  frequently  marie  to  fublime  by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones  i 
thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  the 
/lores  martiales. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clofe  veffels,  rife  but  little  way, 
and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the  veffel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a 
receiver  or  condenfer  is  lefs  necerlary  here  than  in  the  preceding 
op-ration;  a  fingle  veffel,  as  a  matrafs,  or  tall  vial,  or  the  like 
being  frequently  fufiicient.    The  moft  commodious  apparatus  for 
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the  fublimation  of  particular  fubftances,  and  the  moft  advantageous 
method  of  conducting  the  feveral  procefl'es,  will  be  delivered  in 
the  fecond  part. 

SECT.  IX. 

Exprejfwn. 

THE  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the  juices  of 
fucculent  herbs  and  fruits  ;  and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unc- 
tuous feeds  and  kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well 
beat  or  ground }  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed.  The 
fubjedl  is  then  included  in  a  hair  bag,  and  preffed  betwixt  wooden 
plates,  in  the  common  fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from 
it.    See  Part  III.  Chap.  ii. 

The  expreflion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  juices ;  only  here,  iron  plates  are  fubftituted  for  the 
wooden  ones  there  made  ufe  of.  The  fubjecT;  is  well  pounded,  and 
included  in  a  ftrong  canvafs  bag,  betwixt  which  and  the  plates  of 
the  prefs  a  hair  cloth  is  interpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unduous  feeds  are  obtained,  unin- 
jured, by  this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat; 
which  though  it  greatly  promotes  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the 
fame  time  imprefles  an  ungrateful  flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpo- 
tion  to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubftances  generally  carrv  with 
them  a  portion  of  their  eflential  oil  :  hence  the  fmell  and  flavour 
of  the  exprefled  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely 
found  impregnated  with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjecl:  : 
oil  of  muftard  feed,  for  inftance,  is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony, 
as  that  of  almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  muftard  remaining  entire 
in  the  cake  left  alter  the  expreflion. 

SECT.   X.         '        «:  »  J 
Exficcation. 

^"jPHERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying 
A  moift  bodies:  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by 
heat  •,  in  the  other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubftances, 
whofe  foft  and  fpongy  texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  in- 
timately combined  with,  or  diflblved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables 
and  their  juices,  require  the  firft :  fuch  as  are  only  fuperficially 
mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indiflbluble  powders  are  ground  with 
water,  arc  commodioufly  fepnrated  from  it  by  the  fecond. 

Vegetables 
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Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natu- 
ral warmth  of  the  air  :  the  afliftance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat, 
may,  neverthelefs,  in  general,  be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantage- 
oufly  had  recourfe  to.  By  a  moderate  fire,  even  the  more  tender 
flowers  may  be  dried,  in  a  little  time,  without  any  confiderable 
lofs,  either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour  ;  which  would,  both, 
be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed,  by  a  more  flow  exficcation  in  the 
air.  Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as 
horfe-radifh,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this 
procefs,  however  carefully  performed  :  but  far  the  greater  number 
retain  them  unimpaired,  and  oftentimes  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient,  by  that  of  a  water-bath, 
or  an  oven  moderately  warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently 
boiled  till  they  hegin  to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  forego- 
ing;  this  procefs,  termed  insfissation  or  evaporation,  has 
been  fpoken  or  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants,  as  arum  root, 
briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  feparate,  upon  Hand- 
ing for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  a  thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims  above  it:  this  laft  is  to  be 
*  poured  off",  and  the  firffc  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth  :  prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  ufually  called  fjecvlje  j  that  of  the 
wild  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the  only  one  which 
practice  now  retains. 

Indiffbluble  bodies  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  confiftence, 
may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them 
on  a  chalk Jlone,  or  fome  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a  fmooth 
mafs,  which  readily  imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity 
of  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the  edulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be 
feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

SECT.  XI. 

Comminution, 

COmminution  is  the  bare  reduction  of  folid  coherent  bodies 
into  fmall  particles  or  powder.    The  methods  of  effecting 
this  are  various,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  fubje£t. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and 
mixtures  of  thefe  with  fomewhat  moiff.  ones,  are  eafily  pulve- 
rized in  a  mortar. 

For  very  light,  dry  fubftances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  tenaci- 
ous texture,  the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with 
a  little  fweet  oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added  : 
this  prevents  the  finer  powder  of  the  firft  from  flying  off,  and 
the  others  from  cohering  under  the  peftle.  Camphor  is  mod  com- 
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modioufly  powdered,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  reaified  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Tough  fubflances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
&c.  are  moft  conveniently  ra/peJ;  and  feft  oily  bodies,  as  nut- 
megs, paffed  through  a  grater. 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryfh!, 
flint,  Sec.  is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  .  that  is,  by  heat- 
ing them  red-hot,  and  quenching  them  in  water:  by  repeating  this 
procefs  a  few  times,  moft  of  the  hard  (tones  become  eafily  pulver- 
able.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  of  the 
alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones  ;  left,  infteadof  an  infipid  powder,  we 
produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftrongly  cohering  in  their  natural 
ftate,  prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily 
divided  into  fmall  particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  of- 
ficinal method  cf  pulverizing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inflant 
of  its  beginning  to  return  into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  brificly  fhaking  it 
in  a  wooden  box.  The  comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner, 
it  termed  by  the  metallurgies  granulation. 

On  a  fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced 
into  powder  in  large  quantity,  by  diffolving  them  in  boiling  water, 
letting  the  folution  over  a  moderate  fire,  .and  keeping  the  fait  con- 
ftantly  ftirring  during  its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  i:s  particles, 
.disjoined  by  the  fluid,  from  re  uniting  together  into  larger  mafles, 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs  by  tritu- 
rating, or  rubbing  them,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  moitar.  Such 
as  are  not  diffoluble  in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that 
fluid,  are  moiftcned  with  it  into  the  confidence  of  a  pafte,  and 
levigated,  or  ground,  on  a  fiat  fmooth  marble  or  iron  plate ;  or 
where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time,  in  mills  made 
for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  fimple  operations  of  phar- 
macy, has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effects.  The  refinous 
purgatives,  when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the 
animal  fluids,  and  confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  kfs 
irritating,  than  in  their  grofler  ftate-  Crude  antimony,  whichj 
when  reduced  to  a  tolerable  fine  powder,  difcovers  little  medicinal 
virtue,  if  levigated,  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtility,  pioves  a  power- 
ful alterative  in  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heayieft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in 
the  lightelt  fluids  *,  for  a  longer  or  fhortcr  time,  according  to 

their 


*  Some  attribute  this  effect  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  body;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  ot  certain 
piediciues,  particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their 

gravity. 
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their  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furnifhed 
with  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  fincnefs  of  certain  powders,  and 
a  method  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile  parts  from  the  groffer, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  ejlutri ation,  or  wojh'ivg  over. 
See  Part  III.  Chap.  i. 

SECT.  XII. 

Fufion* 

FUsion  is  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity 
by  fire.  Almoft  all  natural  fub (lances,  the  pure  earths,  and 
the  folid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper 
degrees  of  fire  ;  fome  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  whilft  others  require 
its  utmoft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubftanees,  liquepy  in  a 
gentle  warmth  ;  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens, 
require  a  heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport,  fixt  alkaline  ("alts, 
common  fait,  nitre,  require  a  red,  or  almoft  white  heat  to  melt 
them  ;  and  glafs,  a  full  white  heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftanees,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long 
before  ignition  :  antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red- 
hot,  but  not  before  the  veffel  is  confiderably  fo  :  the  regulus  of  an- 
timony demands  a  much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a 
red  heat ;  gold  and  filver  require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper  a  bright 
white  heat ;  and  iron,  an  extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a  men- 
struum for  another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fiie. 
Thus  red-hot  filver  melts  on  being  thrown  into  meited  lead  lefs. 
hot  than  itfelf:  and  thus  if  fteel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out 
of  the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  the  fulphur  in- 
ftantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  fteel  to  melt  with  it ;  hence  the 
cbalybs  cum  fulphure  of  the  fhops.  This  concrete,  neverthelefs, 
remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead,  which 
when  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcarce  to  be 


gravity.  If  thefe  hypothefes  were  juft,  it  (hould  follow,  that  the  mer- 
curial preparations,  by  being  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe  propor- 
lionably  of  their  efficacy  ;  and  fo  indeed  mercurius  dulcis,  for  inflance, 
has  been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  experience  fliews,  that  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe  ;  and  thatcomminution  by  no  means  leffens,  but  rather  in- 
creases us  power:  when  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  fubtility,  it  paffes 
readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  it6  quantity,  as  an 
alterative  or  a  fialogogue  ;  whilft  in -a  groffer  form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate 
ihe  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without  Being 
conveyed  into  the  blood. 
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pcrfeaiy  melted  by  a  very  ftrong  fire  :  hence  the  method,  defcribed 
in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc,  a  metal  which  fulphur  has  no  effect 
upon,  from  the  lead  fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fu- 
fion  with  metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the 
calces  and  glades  prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diflinct 
upon  the  furface,  and  form  what  is  called  scoria  or  drofs. 
Where  the  quantity  of  this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal, 
it  is  moft  commodioufly  fcparated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a 
conical  mould:  the  pure  metal  or  regulus,  though  fmall  in 
quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height  in  the  lower  narrow 
part  of  the  cone,  and  when  congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  from 
the  korlx  by  a  hammer.  The  mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed, 
or  rather  fmoked,  to  make  the  metal  come  freely  out  ;  and  tho- 
roughly dried  and  heated,  to  prevent  the  explofion  which  fome. 
times  happens  from  the  fudden  contact  of  melted  metals  with  moift 
bodies. 

SECT.  XIII. 

Calcination. 

TQY  calcination  is  underflood,  the  reduction  of  folid  bodies,  by 
J3  the  means  of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  ftate,  ac- 
companied with  a  change  of  their  quality;  in  which  laft  refpedt, 
this  procefs  differs  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong,  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  otherwife  called  ustion,  incineration,  or  concre- 
mation  ;  and  the  change  of  metals  into  a  powder,  which  in 
the  fire  either  does  not  melt,  or  vitrifies,  that  is,  runs  into 
glafs. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by  keep- 
ing them  in  fufion  for  fome  time^  The  free  admifiion  of  air  is 
effentially  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  ;  and  hence, 
when  the  furface  of  the  metal  appears  covered  with  calx,  this 
muft  be  taken  off,  or  raked  to  one  fide  ;  otherwife,  the  remainder, 
excluded  from  the  air,  will  not  undergo  the  change  intended.  If 
any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  that  does  not  contain  a  mi- 
neral acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  the  veffel,  the  effect  expected  from 
this  operation  will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already 
calcined,  will  be  revived  or  reduced  ;  that  is,  it  will  return 
into  its  metallic  form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  to  melt  in,  calcine 
with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  them  flow. 
Hence  the  burning  or  scorification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper 
vcffels,  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  confiderable  fire  without  defence 
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from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  arc  not  calculable  by  any  degree 
of  fire. 

Jn  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes;  neverthelefs,  the 
weight  of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed. 
The  antimonial  regulus  gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its 
wei  ght •,  zinc,  fometimes  one  tenth  ;  tin,  above  one  fixth  ;  and 
lead,  in  its  conveffion  into  minium,  oftentimes  one  fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercury 
excepted)  is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  conjunction  with  any  inflammable  fubftances,  extricates 
their  inflammable  matter,  and  burfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompa- 
nied with  a  hiding  noife  :  this  procefs  is  ufually  termed  defla- 
gration Or  DETONATION. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcorise  are  revived  into  their  metallic 
ftate,  by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter. 
They  are  all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpeclive  metals 
themfelves  ;  and  fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth 
excepted,  can  be  made  to  melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in 
the  (trongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced  in  the  common  furnaces. 
The  additions,  called  fluxes,  employed  for  promoting  the  fufion, 
confift  chiefly  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  :  a  mixture  of  alkaline  fait 
with  inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a 
reducing  flux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  tne  calx 
into  fufion  and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a  mixture  is  com- 
monly prepared  from  one  part  of  nitre,  and  two  parts  of  tartar; 
by  grinding  them  well  together,  fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a 
bit  of  coal,  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  covering  the  veffel,  and  fuf- 
fering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn,  till  they  are  changed  intQ.'a  black 
alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing  flux  of  the 
chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour  the  black  flux.  Metallic 
calces,  or  fcoriae,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  com- 
pound, and  expofed  to  a  proper  fire,  in  a  clofe  covered  crucible, 
melt,  and  refume  their  metallic  form  ;  but  though  they  received  ?n 
increafe  of  weight  in  the  calcination,  the  revived  metal  is  always 
found  to  weigh  confiderably  lefs  than  the  quanity  which  the  calx 
was  made  from. 
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PART  II. 

THE 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 

"VT  ~T  RITERS  on  the  materia  medica  have  taken  great 
/    pains  in  arranging  the  various  articles,  of  which  it  is 

Y  V  compofed,  into  different  divifions  and  fubdivifions, 
according  to  their  real  or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  "  the  whole  materia  medica  is  re- 
4<  ducible  under  the  three  diftin£tions  of  alteratives,  tvacuants,  and 
**  reparatives :  the  firfl  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to 
'*  alter  the  confiitution,  without  fcnfibly  increafing  or  diminifh- 
"  ing  any  of  the  natural  evacuations;  the  fecond,  whatever  vifi- 
*'  bly  promotes  thofe  difcharges  ;  and  the  third,  all  that  contributes 
"  to  leffen  them,  and  make  the  increafe  greater  than  the  wafte." 
Thefe  divifions  being  too  general,  they  are  broken  into  lubdivifions ; 
and  thefe  again  are  farther  divided  into  different  clafles,  under 
more  reftrained  denominations,  as  cardiac,  carminative,  hyfteric, 
ftomachic,  &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
execution  of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  would  require  a  far  more 
extenfive  knowledge  of  the  nature  and-  operation  of  medicines 
than  has  yet  been  attained  to.  A  juft  and  ufeful  method  of  uni- 
fies is  fcarcely  to  be  expected,  while  thofe  properties,  on  which 
the  method  is  founded,  are  imperfectly  known,  and  in  many  arti- 
cles only  conjectural. 

In  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon 
this  pbn,  there  appears  a  ftriking  incongruity  among  the  feveral 
articles  of  which  even  the  ultimate  fubdivifions  are  compofed  ;  fub- 
llances  extremely  diffimilar  being  clafTcd  together,  as  cantharides 
and  tea,  tobacco  and  bran,  hemlock  and  cowflips,  fcurvygrafs  and 
jaifins,  arum  root  and  liquorice,  wormwood  and  parfneps,  cinna- 
mon and  ncjttles.  rafberies  and  chalk,  artichokes  and  alum,  cloves 
and  coffee,  muflard  feed  and  black  cherries,  &c.  Nor  are  thefe 
incongruities  to  be  laid  always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors  ;  the 

nature 
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nature  of  the  fyftcm  itfelf  rendering  them  often  unavoidable  :  for 
the  particular  effect,  which  entitles  a  medicine  to  a  particular  clafs, 
may  be  produced  by  fubftances  very  diflimilar,  and  even  oppofite  in 
their  general  powers  :  thus  the  alvine  excretions  are  retrained  by 
ftarch,  wax,  tormentil  root,  opium  :  among  the  capital  diuretics 
are  cantharides,  nitre,  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fquills.  It  fhould  feem, 
that  the  method  of  arrangement  cannot  be  a  juft  one,  which  re- 
quires fubftances  fo  difcordant  to  be  ranked  together ;  and  which 
farther  requires  each  of  thefe  fubftances  to  be  ranked  over  again, 
in  other  claffes,  along  with  other  fubftances  to  which  they  are 
equally  difcordant. 

There  is  alfo  a  material  imperfection  in  this  fcheme,  even  in 
the  primary  divifions  Steel  and  its  preparations  aft,  in  different 
circumftances,  both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and 
antimony  afford,  in  their  different  preparations,  both  evacuants  and 
alteratives  ;  and  there  are  many  other  drugs  which  are  fometimes 
ufed  as  alteratives,  and  fometimes  as  evacuants  :  indeed,  all  eva- 
cuants in  diminilhed  dofes,  feem  to  act  merely  as  alteratives.  It 
fhould  feem  therefore  that  "  the  divifion  of  the  whole  materia  me- 
*'  dica  into  alteratives,  evacuants,  and  reftoratives,"  is  a  divifion 
not  founded  in  nature,  even  if  there  was  no  objection  to  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  appellations  themfelves. 

Cartheufer  has  divided  the  materia  medica  on  a  plan  which  ap- 
pears more  rational.  Inftead  of  the  operations  of  medicines  in  the 
human  body,  which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diver- 
fified  according  to  the  dofe,  the  preparation,  and  the  circumftances 
of  the  patient,  he  takes  for  the  bafis  of  his  arrangement,  their  more 
fimple,  obvious,  and  conftant  properties,  as  bitternefs,  fweetnefs, 
aftringency,  acidity,  &c.  Having  confidered  the  nature  of  bitter- 
nefs, for  inftance,  in  general,  he  examines  what  effects  medicines 
poffeffed  cf  this  property  are  capable  of  producing  in  the  body,  and 
in  what  circumftances  they  may  be  expected  to  be  ferviceable,  and 
then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  real  ufe,  but  its  ufe  is  limited  to  a  fmall  part 
of  the  materia  medica.  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal  fimples, 
in  which  we  can  diftinguifh  no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind  ; 
there  are  many,  in  which  different  qualities  are  blended  together; 
and  many,  which  though  fimilar  in  thefe  kinds  of  qualities,  are 
very  diflimilar  in  their  operations  in  the  human  body  :  thus  though 
gentian  and  aloes  agree  in  having  a  bitter  tafte,  and  fugar  and  manna 
in  being  fweer,  their  medicinal  virtues  are  refpe£tively  very  different. 
-Accordingly  the  author  is  obliged  in  fome  cafes  to  depart  from  his 
general  plan,  and  found  the  divifion  on  the  medicinal  effects:  he 
makes  one  clafs  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another  of  vaporofe 
inebriants  and  narcotics:  this  laft  clafs  confifts  of  tobacco,  elder- 
flowers,  faffron,  opium,  and  poppy  feeds,  fubftances  certainly  very 
difcordant  in  all  their  qualities  that  relate  to  medicinal  intentions. 
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In  this  work,  inftead  of  attempting  a  medicinal  diflribution  of 
the  fimples,  which  I  apprehend  not  to  be  practicable  to  any  good 
purpofe,  and  which,  as  hitherto  executed,  feems  more  likely  to 
miflead  the  reader  than  to  promote  true  knowledge,  I  fliall  take 
them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet-,  and  even  in  this  order  we 
(hall  feldom  perhaps  find  fubftances  more  diffimilar  come  together, 
than  thofe  which  have  been  joined  into  one  clafs  by  fome  of  the 
fyftematic  writers.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  premife  fome 
general  obfervations  on  certain  clafles  of  medicines,  in  Cartheufer's 
manner,  and  thus  to  preferve  the  lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his 
plan,  with  fome  amendments. 

Acids. 

native;  as  forrel,  wood  forrel,  juice  of 
lemons,  oranges,  barberries  and  other 
fruits. 

produced  by  fermentation  ;  as  vinegar 
j.    and  tartar. 

Clafs  2.  Mineral:  the  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  common 

fait. 


Clafs  i.  Vegetable 


THE  medical  effects  of  acids, 
duly  diluted  and  given  in 
proper  dofes,  are,  to  cool,  quench 
thirlt,  correft  a  tendency  to  putre- 
faction, and  allay  inordinate  mo- 
tions of  the  blood.  By  thefe  qua- 
lities, in  hot  bilious  temperaments 
and  inflammatory  diforders,  they 
frequently  reftrain  immoderate  he- 
morrhages, and  promote  the  na-' 
tural  fecretions ;  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers,  they  excite  a  copious  dia- 
phorefis,  where  the  warm  medi- 
cines, called  alexipharmic,  tend 
rather  to  prevent  this  falutary  dif- 
charge. 

Vegetable  acids,  particularly  the 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a  fa- 
ponaceous  quality  ;  by  means  of 
which  they  attenuate  or  diflblve 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  deterge  the 
▼eflels ;  and  thus  prove  ferviceable 
in  fun  dry  chronical  diforders.  In- 
veterate fcurvies  have  fometimes 
yielded  to  their  continued  ufe,  ef- 
j>ecialiy  when  given  in  conjunction 


with  medicines  of  the  acrid  or 
pungent  kind :  experience  has 
fliewn,  that  the  acrid  antifcorbu- 
tics  have  much  better  effects  when 
thus  managed,  than  when  exhi- 
bited by  themfelves ;  hence  in  the 
fucci fcorhutici  of  our  difpenfatory. 
Seville  orange  juice  is  ufefully 
joined  to  that  of  the  cocblcaria  and 
najlurtium. 

The  mineral  acids  inftantly  coa- 
gulate blood :  the  vegetable  di- 
lute it,  even  when  inlpi Hated  or 
thickened  by  heat;  in  which  Mate, 
watery  liquors  will  not  mingle 
with  it.  Hence  in  fome  fevers, 
where  water  runs  off  by  the  kid- 
neys almoft  as  pale  and  infipid  as 
it  was  drank,  vegetable  acids  ren- 
der the  urine  of  the  due  colour  and 
quality.  The  mineral  acids  (the 
fpirit  of  nitre  in  particular)  com- 
bined with  vinous  fpirits,  have  a 
like  effect. 

Acids  are  prejudicial  in  cold, 
pale,  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  veflels  are  lax,  the  circulation 

lan- 
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Part  It 


languid,  bile  deficient,  and  the 
power  of  digeilion  weak.  In  tlicfe 
cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in 
the  (tomach,  from  mi'k  and  rh'dift 
vegetable  food,   which,  whillt  it 


continues  in  the  firfl  pafTages, 
occafions  uneafineft  about  the  fto- 
mach,  flatulencies,  fometimes  grip- 
ing pains  of  the  bowels,  and  vo- 
mitings. 


Insipid  earths  capable  of  absorbing  acids. 


Oyfter  (hells, 

Crabs  claws,  and  eyes  fo  called, 
Coral,  red  and  whire, 
Pearls, 
Bezoar, 


TH  E  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
(lanccs  are,  to  abforb  or  de- 
(Iroy  acidities  in  the  firfl-  pa(Tages, 
and  confequently  to  remove  fuch 
diforders  as  proceed  from  that 
caufe.  The  cordial,  alexipharmac, 
antifebrile,  and  other  like  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  medicines,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  foundation  ;  or 
at  beli,  are  only  fecondary  ones. 
When  united  with  the  acid,  they 
form  a  neutral  (aline  compound, 
polTeffing  fome  degree  of  an  ape- 
rient and  detergent  quality,  though 
too  inconfiderable  to  be  in  ''.eneral 
regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were 
all  Grangers  to  medicine  in  the 
earlier  times';  and  their  ufe  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  eilabliihed 
before  the  lad  century  ;  when  fome 
practitioners,  from  an  opinion  that 
mod  kinds  of  difeales  proceeded 
from  a  preternatural  acid,  intro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  antacid  bo- 
dies, both  of  the  earthy  and  faline 
kind  ;  and  very  liberally  exhibited 
them  on  almoft  every  occafion. 

It  is  certain  that  in  children,  and 
adults  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  veget- 
able acefcent  kind,  fun  dry  dif- 
orders  are  occahoned  by  acidities ; 
thefe  readily  difcover  thcmfelves  by 
four  eructations,  the  pale  colour  of 
the  face,  and  in  children  by  the 
four  fmell  and  green  colour  of  the 


Chalk, 

Some  mailcs, 
Lime-llonec, 
Marbles, 
Spars. 


alvine  feces,  which  are  fometimi-g 
fo  manifellly  acid  as  to  raife  a 
iTrong  effervefcence  with  alkaline-, 
falts.  Jn  thefe  cafes,  and  thcle 
only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths 
is:  indicated. 

,  If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices 
in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  arc 
apt  to  concrete  with  the  macous 
matter  ufually  lodged  there,  into 
hard  indiflbluble  mafles  ;  which 
have  foinetimes  been  thrown  up  by 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  flomach  up- 
■  on  difieclion.  Hence  indigeflion,. 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufese,  vomiting, 
obflruclions  of  the  bowels,  and 
other  diforders.  Sometimes  the 
Ilomach  and  inteflines  have 'been 
found  lined  with,  a  crult,  as  it 
were,  of  thefe  earthy  bodies, 
which  mud  not  only  have  prevent- 
ed the  feneration  of  the  gafthc  li- 
quor, but  likewife  clofed  the  ori- 
fices of  the  lacteal  vefiels,  fo  as  to 
obflruct  the  pafiage  of  the  chyle 
into  the  mafs  of  blood. 

Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  pow- 
ders capable  (without  the  concur- 
rence of  any  acid)  or  palling  the  lac- 
teals  along  with  the  chyle  ;  and 
alledge,  in  fupport  ot  this  opinion, 
that  when  triturated  with  water, 
they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried with  it  throogh  a  filter  ot  pa- 
per;  the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
upon  evaporation,  a'  portion  or 
wbitilh  earth)-  matter.    This  ex- 

'  perimeur 
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periment  (allowing  the  confe- 
quence  to  be  juftly  drawn  from  it) 
is  itfelf  erroneous :  the  refiduum 
proceeds  from  the  earth  naturally 
contained  in  the  water,  not  from 
that  employed  in  the  experiment  ; 
for  if  pure  diftilled  water  be  made 
ule  of,  it  will  leave  no  refiduum, 
though  long  triturated,  or  digefted 
with  the  earth. 

All  thefe  bodies,  particularly 
thole  of  the  animal  kind,  contain, 
belides  their  purely  alkaline  earth, 
a  portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An 
intlance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs 
eyes,  which  if  macerated  in  the 
weaker  acids,  or  the  ftronger  fuf- 
ficiently  diluted  with  water ;  the 
earthy  part  will  be  diflblved,  and 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of 
I  a  foft  tranfparent  mucilage.  The 
»  glutinous  fubftance  increafes  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  fto- 
,-mach  ;  and  hence  thofe  which  con- 
t  tain  leaft  thereof  mould  be  pre- 
..ferred  to  the  others.    The  mine- 
-  ral  earths  contain"  the  leaft  of  this 
>kind  of  matter,  and  ibme  of  them 
.  are  very  eafy  of  folutions ;  chalk 
for  inftance  ;  which  may  therefore 


be  given  with  greater  fafety  than 
the  animal  abforbents.  Thefe  lub- 
flances,  diverted  of  their  congluti- 
nating  matter  by  means  of  fire,  arc 
reduced  into  acrimonious  calces  or 
limes,  and  thus  become  medicines 
of  a  different  clafs. 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  animals,  conlift  of  the 
fame  principles  with  the  animal 
abforbents  above  mentioned,  but 
combined  in  different  proportions  r 
the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter 
is  fo  large,  as  to  defend  the  earthy- 
part  from  the  action  of  weak  acids; 
whilll  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  pro- 
tects the  gluten  from  being  ealily 
diflblved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence 
thefe  bodies  in  their  crude  ftate, 
though  recommended  as  pofleffing 
Angular  virtues,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  fallibili- 
ty, or  comparative  ftrength  of  thefe 
earths ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
arranged  in  the  two  following  ta^ 
bles,  one  taken  from  Langius,  and 
the  other  from  Horn  berg. 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  add  dejlroyed  by  different  abforbents. 


Ten 


grain 


✓  Some  kinds  of  Limeftones 
1  Oyfter  fhells 
Chalk 

Shells  of  Garden  Snails 
Calcined  Cray  Fifh 
Pearl 

Tooth  of  the  Sea  Horfe 
Volatile  Salts 
Fixt  Salts 

Coral,  red  and  white 
Crabs  eyes 
Eggfhells 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Crabs  claws 

Jawbone  of  the  Pike  fifh  J 


o 

rj  i 

-a 

v 

o 

<5 

T3 


1 20 

I  CO 
IOO 
109 
80 
80 
SO 
60 
60 

5° 

50 

5° 
4O 


Drops  of 
Spirit  of  Salt. 


Tall* 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  ahforbent  earths  folubk  in  acids. 


^Crnbs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

Sf6  grains  0f  I  Oyfter  (hells 

Spirit  of  Salt  /  J?3"?"™ 

diflblvcdof     \£oral  ,„ 

Oriental  Bezoar 

Occidental  Bezoar 

Quick  Lime 

^Slacked  Lime 


^Crabs  eyes 
Mother  of  Pearl 
Pearls 

Oyfter  fliells 

Hartfhorn 

Coral 

Oriental  Bezoar 
Occidental  Bezoar 
Quick  Lime 
^Slacked  Lime 


576  grains  of 
Spirit  of  Nitre 
duTolved  of 


grains. 
216 

144 
128 
156 
165 
186 
Il8 

l23 
197 

*93 
297 

2»2 

iio 

236 

23+ 
233 

108 

144 

180 

216 


Tliefe  experiments  do  not  fuffi- 
ciently  afcertain  the  point  intended 
by  them  ;  in  the  firft  fett,  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  too  vague  and 
indetermined  :  in  the  fecond;  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  acid  was 
perfectly  fatu rated  :  and  in  both, 
the  acids  made  ufe  of  were  fo 
very  different  from  any  that  can 
he  fuppofed  ever  to  exift  in  the 
human  body,  that  little  can  be 
concluded    from  them   with  re- 


gard to  the  medical  effects  of  thefe 
abforbents.  Trial  (liould  have 
been  made  with  the  mild  vegetable 
acids,  as  the  j  uices  of  certain  fruits, 
four  fermented  liquors  ;  or  rather 
with  four  milk.  Neverthelefs  thefe 
tables,  though  not  fo  perfect  as 
could  be  wilhed,  have  their  ufe  in 
the  hands  of  fuch  as  can  make 
proper  allowances  See  the  experi- 
mental hilrory  of  the  materia  me- 
dica, page  557. 


Earths  not  dissoluble  in  acids,  or  other  liquors. 

The  earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  claffes : 

Clafs  1.  Hard  cryflalline  earths:  as  the  ruby,  garner, 
emerald,  iapphite,  hyacinth,  and  other  precious  {tones ; 
cryftal,  flint,  &c. 

fjpHESE   kinds  of  fubtfances    attributed  to  them,  by  the  fiiperfti- 
•I-    were  introduced  into  medi-    tion  of  the  earlier  ages.    Some  of 
cine,  and  many  fabulous  virtues    them  are  dill  preferved  in  foreign 

phar- 
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pharmacopoeias,  but  at  IcngtK  very 
}uflly  expunged  from  our's,  not- 
withibnding  what  fome  late  wri- 
ters ot'  repute  fpeak  of  their  medical 
virtue.  Thefe  indifloluble  hard 
bodies  are  not  capable  of  produc- 
ing any  other  effect  than  by  their 
rigid  angular  particles  (which  tho' 
levigated  with  the  utmoft  care,  the 
microfcope  ftill  difcovers  in  them) 
to  offend  or  wound  the  inteftines. 
In   fevisattdn    thev   wear  oft"  fo 


6> 

treatment  lofe  their 
this  ftate,  prove 


levigation 
much  from  the  hardeft  marlle 


m- 


ftruments,  as  will  equal  or  exceed 
their  own  weight :  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  we  may  account  for  their 
having  ibmetimes  appeared  to  act 
as  abforbents.  Some  of  thefe 
ftones,  expofed  to  a  vehement 
fire,  become  in  fome  meafure  fri- 
able ;  but  neverthelefs  remain  in- 
difloluble.   Moft,  of  the  coloured 


ones  by  this 
colour  ;  and  in 

nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
common  cry ftal  ;  fuch  are,  the 
fapphire,  emerald,  amethylt,  and 
cornelian.  Others  melt  into  a 
blackifli  vitreous  matter,  from 
which  a  portion  of  iron  is  obtain- 
able by  proper  fluxes  ;  as  the  hya- 
cinth and  garnet.  Geoft'roy  con- 
cludes from  hence,  that  thefe 
ftones  really  poflefs  fome  medical 
virtues,  depending  upon  their  me- 
tallic part  ;  but  the  quantity  of 
metallic  matter,  fufflcient  to  give 
them  a  confiderable  tiuct,  is  fo 
exceedingly  fmall,  and  fo  inclof- 
ed  in  a  ftony  matter  not  at  all 
foluble  by  any  of  the  known  men- 
ftrua,  as  fcarce  to  admit  of  any 
poffibility  of  its  acting  in  the  hu- 
man body. 


Clafs  2.  Softer  earths  i  the  talk 

The  talcs  and  gypfums  have 
rarely  been  ufed  as  medicines. 
Some  of  the  former,  from  their 
unctuous  foftnefs  and  filver  hue, 
{land  recommended  externally  as 
cofmetics  ;  and  fome  of  the  latter, 
on  little  better  foundation,  inter- 
nally as  aftringents.  But  they  have 
long  been  defervedly  rejected  by 
the  judicious  practitioners.  They 
feem  to  poflefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths  (concreting 
with  the  mucus  of  the  flomach, 
&c.)  without  any  of  their  good 
ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and 
terra  ligillatae  were  highly  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  aftringents 
and  alexipharmacs,  and  fome  ,of 
them  ftill  continue  in  efteem  ; 
though  it  is  certain  they  have  no 
great  claim  to  the  virtues  that  have 
been  attributed  to  them.  Their 
real  effects  are,  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiftency  to  th*  fluids 


>  gypfcous,  and  argillaceous. 

in  the  firft  paflages,  and  in  fome 
meafure  defend  the  iblids  from  their 
acrimony. 

Moft  of  thefe  bodies  contain, 
befides  the  tenacious  indifloluble 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
racteristic, ( i )  a  portion  of  an  earth- 
foliible-  in  acids,  ftmilar  to  thole  of 
the  firft  fection  ;  (2).  of  acid»  Se- 
parable by  diftillation  in  a  ftrong 
fire :  this  acid  is  always  of  the 
lame  nature  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum  (3). 
The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  re- 
ducible, by  inflammable  fluxes,  in- 
to its  metallic  form.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  firft  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients, thefe  earths  may  be  looked 
upon  in  fome  meafure  as  abforb- 
ent  :  the  acid  appears  to  be 
united  with  a  part  of  the  abforb- 
ent  earth,  into  a  faline  compound, 
approaching  to  an  aluminous  na- 
ture ;  whence  they  have  fome  de- 
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gree  of  aflringency :  whether  they 
receive  any  peculiar  virtue  from 
the  iron,  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  ; 
iince  it  is  in  a  very  crude  ftate, 
and  in  quantity  extremely  fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a  turbid  liquor,  flippery  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
for  ibme  time  fufpended  ;  the 
fand,  grit,  or  other  grofler  matters 
which  are  often  found  naturally 
mingled  with  them,  fubfiding. 
They  may  be  freed  by  means  of 
acids  from  their  alkaline   earth  ; 


Part  IX 


by  codtion  in  water,  from  their 
faline  matter ;  and  the  coloured 
ones  from  their  iron  by  digelliou 
in  aqua  regis,  the  only  menftruum 
we  are  acquainted  with  that  will 
extract  the  ferrugineous  matter  of 
argillaceous  and  bolar  earths.  Thus 
purified,  they  have  all  nearly  the 
fame  appearance  and  qualities. 
Expofed  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  lofc 
their  foft  glutinous  quality,  and 
are  reduced  into  hard  mafles  indif- 
foluble  as  at  firft. 


Gl  utinous,  vegetable,  and  animal  fubftances. 


Clafs  r. 

Pure  gums . 
Tragacanth, 
Senica, 

The  gums  of  cherry,  plum, 
and  other  European  trees. 

GUMS  and  mucilages  are  glu- 
tinous vegetable  productions, 
of  no  particular  tafte  or  lmell,  fo- 
hible  in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 
ipirits,  or  in  oils  :  fee  p.  13.  They 
differ  from  one  another,  only  in 
degree  ot  tenacity  :  the  more  te- 
nacious are  called  gums  ;  thofe 
which  are  lefs  lb,  mucilages.  The 
firft  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  (hrubs  ;  the  latter  are  ex- 
tracted by  art.  Almoft  all  veget- 
able fubftances  contain  fome  por- 


Vegetable. 

Vegetables  abounding  with  mu- 
cilage : 
Orchis  roots, 
Althaea  root, 
Quince  feeds,  &c. 

tion  of  thefe,  which  after  the  re* 
finous  part  has  been  extracted  by 
fpirit,  may  be  feparated  from  the 
remaining  matter  by  means  of 
water. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  thicken 
the  fluids,  and  defend  the  folids 
from  them,  when  grown  (harp  or 
corrofive,.  Hence  their  ufe  in  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices, 
and  where  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
inteftines  is  abraded. 


Clafs  2.  Animal. 


Most  animal  fubftances  (the  fat 
excepted)  contain  a  vifcous  matter, 
in  many  refpects  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, and  capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted by  ftrong  codtion  in  water. 

Animal  glues  and  jellies  have 
the  general  qualities  of  the  veget- 
able gums  and  mucilages  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  former  are 
more  nutrimental,  and  apt  to  run 


into  a  putrid  ftate.  Confidered  as 
the  nibjects  of  chemiftry,  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  them  is  very  great : 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a  volatile  al- 
kaline fait,  and  a  fetid  oil ;  the 
vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  oily  mat- 
ter, confidcrably  lefs  fetid  thss, 
the  former. 
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Soft  unctuous  fubjlances. 

Clafs  1.  Lifipid  vegetable  oils  ;  and  Subflances  abounding- 
with  tbetn,  as  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  molt  fruits  ; 
linieed,  and  the  medullary  part  of  fundry  other  feeds. 

Clafs  2.    Animal  fats;  as  fpermaceti. 


UNcluous  vegetables  unite  with 
water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor  :  and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  expreflion. — Thefe  kinds 
of  oils,  and  animal  fats,  diflblve 
not  in  any  menftruum  except  alka- 
line ones ;  which  change  their  qua- 
lity, and  reduce  them  into  a  foap, 
dillbluble  in  water,  but  more  per- 
fectly in  vinous  fpirits  :  from  this 
compound,  the  oil  may,  by  a  Ikil- 
ful  addition  of  acids,  be  recovered 
in  a  purer  ftate  than  before,  and 
rendered  foluble,  like  eflential  oils, 
in  fpirit  of  wine  :  fee  p.  10. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances are,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
humours,  and  to  foften  and  relax 


the  folids :  hence  their  ufe  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations  ; 
and  externally  in  tenfion  and  rigi- 
dity of  particular  parts.  The  milky 
folutions,  commonly  called  emul- 
fions, though  much  lefs  emolli- 
ent than  the  oils  themfelves  or 
animal  fats,  have  this  advantage^ 
that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  diftempefs,  without 
danger  of  the  ill  corifequences 
which  the  others  might  fometimes 
produce  :  fats  and  oils,  kept  in  a 
degree  of  heat  no  greater  than  that 
of  the  human  body,  foon  become 
rancid  and  acrimonious  ;  whilft 
emulfions  tend  rather  to  grow  four. 


Astringents. 


Galls, 

Tormentil  root, 
Biftort  root, 

AStringent  fubftances   are  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  a  rough  auftere 
*  tafte :   and  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  in  the 
i  vitriolic  acid,  of  a  dark  purple  or 
1  black  colour. 

Aftringents  yield  their  virtues 
by  infufion  both  to  water  and  vi- 
nous fpirits,  generally  in  gTeatelt 
rperfeclion  to  the  former.  Oils  ex- 
tract nothing  from  them  :  nor  do 
they  give  over  any  of  their  virtue 
in  diftillation :  neverthelefs,  their 
Waftringency  is  confiderably  abated 


Balauftines, 
Terra  Japonica, 
Acacia,  &c. 

by  evaporating  decoctions  of  them 
to  the  confidence  of  an  extract  ; 
and  totally  deftroyed  by  long  keep- 
ing. 

The  medical  effects  of  thefe 
kinds  of  fubftances  are,  to  con- 
flringe  the  fibres,  and  incraflate, 
or  lightly  thicken  the  juices. 
Their  more  experienced  ufe  is  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a  debili- 
ty, or  flaccid  ftate,  of  the  folids ; 
in  haemorrhages,  from  a  thinnefs 
of  the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture 
of  the  veflels ;    in  preternatural 
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difcharges  of  other  kinds,  after  the 
offending  matter  has  been  duly  cor- 
rected, or  evacuated ;  and  in  ex- 
ternal relaxations. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the 
effects^  of  aperients  ;  the  veffcls, 
conftringed  and  ftrengthened  by 
them,  being  enabled  to  protrude 
the  circulating  juices  with  greater 
force. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
especially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind.    In  plethoric  habits,  in- 
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veterate  obftructions,  critical  eva- 
cuations, and  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes 
in  general  before  the  morbific 
matter  has  been  expelled,  or  where 
there  is  any  ftricture  or  fpnfmodic 
contraction  of  the  vefiels  ;  af- 
tringents  prove  eminently  hurtful. 
Where  critical  dyfenteries  or  diar- 
rhoeas are  reftrained  by  ftyptics, 
the  acrimonious  matter,  now  con- 
fined in  the  inteftines,  corrodes 
or  inflames  them  ;  and  fometimes 
occafions  a  gangrene  of  the  parts. 


Sweets. 


Sugar, 
Honey, 

TH  E  vegetable  fweets  are  a 
very  numerous  tribe  ;  al- 
moft  every  plant  that  has  been  ex- 
amined, difcovering  in  fome  of 
its  parts,  a  faccharine  juice.  The 
bottoms  of  flowers,  and  moft  kinds 
of  feeds  and  grain  when  they  begin 
to  vegetate,  are  remarkably  fweet. 

Vegetable  fweets  are  extracted 
both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirits, 
moft  readily  by  the  firft,  but  in 
greateft  perfection  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tafte  arifes  in  di- 
ftillation  with  either  of  thefe  li- 
quors :  neverthelefs,  by  long  boil- 
ing with  water  they  become  fome- 
what  lefs  agreeable ;  but  are  not 
much  injured  by  being  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  with  rectified 
fplrit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro- 
mote the  union  of  diftilled  oils  with 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the 
feparation  of  *  the  butyraceous  part 
from  milk  :  from  this  quality, 
they  are  fuppofed  to  unite  the 
unctuous  part  of  the  food  with  the 
animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  they  increafe  fat : 
others,  that  they  have  a  contrary 


Raifins, 
Liquorice^  &cj 

effect  ,by  preventing  the  fepara- 
tion of  the  unctuous  matter  which 
forms  the  fat,  from  the  blood  : 
and  others,  that  they  render  the 
juices  thicker  and  more  iluggifh, 
retard  the  circulation  and  cuticular 
excretion,  and  thus  bring  on  a  va- 
riety of  diforders.  But  fweets 
have  not  been  found  to  produce 
any  of  thefe  effects,  in  any  remark- 
able degree  :  common  experience 
fhews,  that  their  moderate,  and 
even  liberal,  ufe  is  at  leaft  intio- 
cent  ;  that  they  reconcile,  not 
only  to  the  palate,  but  the  ftomach 
alfo,  fubftances  of  themfelves  dif- 
guftful  to  both  ;  and  thus  render 
1'alutary  what  would  otherwife  be 
injurious  to  the  body. 

The  unctuous  and  mucilaginous 
fweets,  as  the  impure  fugars,  li- 
quorice, &c.  have  a  conliderable 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricat- 
ing virtue. — Thofe,  accompanied 
with  a  manifeft  acid,  as  in  the 
juices  of  moft  fweet  fruits,  are  re- 
markably relaxing  ;  and  if  taken 
immoderately,  occafion  diarrhoea  ■ 
and  dyfenteries,  which  fometimes  | 
have  proved  fatal. 

ACRIDS.I 
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Ac  RIDS. 


A Grids  are  fubftances  of  a  pcne-    rate  it ;  chewed,  they  occafion  aco- 
traring  pungency.     Applied    pious  difchargc  of  laliva:  and  (huffed 
to  the  lkin,  they  inflame  or  exulce-    up  the  nole,  provoke  iheezing. 

Thefe  fubffances,  -confidered  as  the  fubjecls  of  pharmacy,  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  clafles, 

'  1.  Ii&  diftillation  with  water:  as  horfe-radifli, 
muflard,  fcurvy-grafs,  &c. 

2.  By  infujion  only  :  as  the  greater  celandine, 
pyrethrum,  &c. 

3.  Neither  to  infufion,  nor  diftillation :  as  arum 
and  dracunculus. 


yielding  their  acrimony 


The  general  effects  of  acrid  me- 
dicines are,  to  Aimulate  the  veflels, 
and  diflblve  tenacious  juices.  In 
cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  flag- 
nations  ot   the  fluids,  and  where 
the  contractive  power  of  the  folids 
is  weak,  they  prove  powerful  ex- 
pectorants, deobftruents,  diuretics, 
and  emmenagogues  ;  and  if  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  warm,  fudorifics.    In  • 
hot  bilious  conftitutions,  plethoric 
habits,    inflammatory  dinempers, 
where  there  is  already  a  degree  of 
irritation,  where  the  juices  are  too 
thin  and  acrimonious,  or  the  vifcera 
unfound;  thefe  ltimulating  medi- 
cines prove  highly  prejudicial,  and 
never  rail  to  aggravate  the  difeafe. 

Certain  acrid  lubflances  have  been 
lately  recommended  in  dry  convul- 
live  alihmas  ;  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
fquill  in  particular,  for  the  cure  of 


this  diforder,  feveral  in  fiances  are 
related  in  the  Commercium  litera- 
rium  of  Norimberg  for  the  years 
1737  and  1 7 3 q .   Cartheufer thinks, 
that  not  the  aflhma  itfelf,  but  a  par- 
ticular effect  of  it,  was  removed  by 
this  inedicine.    He  oblervcs,  that 
in  all  'aflhmas,  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
veflels,  is  impeded:  and  hence,  du- 
ring every  paroxyfm,  the  lungs  arc 
in  a  kind  of  cedematous  ftate  :  thai 
if  this  oedema,  becoming  habitual, 
remains  atter  the  fit  is  over,  it  i: 
either  perpetually  occafioning  trefl 
ones,  or  gives  rife  to  a  dropfy  o 
the  bread  :  that  acrid  medicines,  b} 
removing  the  cedema,  remove  wha 
was  originally  an  effect  of  the  afth 
ma,  and  in  time  a  caufe  of  its  aggra 
vation. 


AroM  ATICS. 


ARomatics  are  fubflaace6  of  a 
warm  pungent  taffe,  and  a 
more  or  lei's  fragrant  fmell.  iome 
of  the  fpices  are  purely  aromatic, 
as  cubebs,  pepper,  cloves ;  fome 
lubflances  have  a  fwcetnefs  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange- 
lka  root,    anifced,    fennel  feed  ; 


fome  an  aflringency,  as  cinnamon 
fome  a  flrong  mucilage,  as  cafil 
lignea  ;  fome  a  bitternefs,  as  orant 
peel.  The  aromatic  matter  itfel 
contained  in  different  fubjects,  di 
fers  alio  not  a  little  in  its  pharm 
ceutic  properties.  It  is  extractt 
from  all  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
F  %  fro 
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from  fome  in  great  part,  from  others 
fcarcely  at  all,  by  water.  The  aro- 
matic matter  of  fome  fubjec~ts,  as 
of  lemon  peel,  riles  wholly  in  dif- 
tillation  both  with  fpirit  and  water ; 
that  of  others,  as  cinnamon,  rifes 
wholly  with  water,  but  fcarcely  at 
all  with  fpirit ;  while  that  of  others, 
as  pepper,  is  in  part  left  behind  after 
the  diftillation  of  water  itfelf  from 
the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  vir- 


tues of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 
llomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken 
the  circulation.  In  cold  languid 
cafes,  phlegmatic  habits,  and  a  weak 
flaccid  ftate  of  the  folids,  they  fup* 
port  the  vis  vita,  and  promote  the 
lalutary  fecretions.  In  hot  bilious 
temperaments,  plethoric  habits,  in- 
flammatory indifpofltions,  drynefs 
and  ftrictures  of  the  fibres,  they  are 
generally  hurtful. 


Bitters. 


Lefler  centaury, 
Carduus,  &c. 


Gentian  root, 
Hops, 

Bitters  for  the  moft  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua;  fome  more 
perfectly  to  one,  and  others  to  the 
other.  None  of  the  fubftances  of 
this  clafs  give  over  any  thing  con- 
fiderable  of  their  tafte  in  diftillation, 
cither  to  water  or  to  fpirit ;  their 
bitternefs  remaining  entire,  and  fre- 
quently improved,  in  the  extracts. 
Such  as  are  accompanied  with  fla- 
vour, as  wormwood,  may  by  this 
procefs  be  reduced  into  fimple  fla- 
vourlefs  bitters. 

Thefe  fubftances  participate  of 
the  virtues  of  aitringents  and  aro- 
matics. Their  general  effects  are, 
to  conftringe  the  fibres  of  the  flo- 
roach  and  inteftines,  to  warm  the 
habit,  attenuate  the  bile  and  juices 
in  the  firft  paflages,  and  promote 
the  natural  evacuations,  particu- 
larly of  fweat  and  urine.  In  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  appe- 
tite, indigeilion,  and  the  like  dif- 

Emetics  and  Cathartics. 

Hellebore,  Cp'.ocynth, 

Jalap,  Scammony, 

Ipecacoanha,  Gamboge,  &c. 

THESE  fubftances  confift  of  fides ;   and  a  gummy  faline  one, 

a   refinous  part,  in  which  which  acts  chiefly  as   a  diuretic, 

the  purgative  or  emetic  quality  re-  The  firil  is  attracted  or  diUblved  by 

vinous 


orders,  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
of  the  folids,  or  cold  fluggiftr  in- 
difpofition  of  the  juices,  thefe 
kinds  of  medicines  do  good  fervice. 
Where  the  fibres  are  already  too 
tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is  any 
immoderate  heat  or  inflammation, 
bitters  very  fenfibly  increafe  the 
dillemper  ;  and  if  their  ufe  is  con- 
tinued, communicate  it  to  the  kid- 
neys :  hence  the  urine  becomes 
high  coloured,  fmall  in  quantity, 
and  at  length  fupprefled  ;  a  dropfy 
foon  fucceeding.  If  the  kidneys 
vvere  before  fo  lax,  as  to  remain 
now  uninjured,  yet  the  other  vif- 
cera  become  gradually  more  and 
more  rigid,  and  a  tabes  is  at  length 
brought  on. 

Bitter  fubftances  deftroy  infects, 
and  prevent  putrefaction.  Hence 
they  are  recommended  as  anthel- 
mintic ;  and  externally  as  antifep- 
tics. 
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vinous  fpirits ;  the  latter  by  water. 
Nothing  arifes  in  diftillation  from 
either. 

The  acrid  refins,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  tenaciouily  adhere  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  by  their 
ftimulating  power  irritate  and  in- 
flame them,  and  thus  produce  fun- 
dry  violent  diforders.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  has  fometimes  obferved 
convulfions,  and  a  paralyfis  ot  both 
fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be 
avoided,  by  previoufly  triturat- 
ing them  with  fubftances  capable 
of  dividing  their  tenacious  texture, 
and  preventing  their  adhefion  ;  by 
this  means,  they  become  mild  and- 
fafe,  operate  without  difturbance, 
and  at  the  fame  time  more  effectu- 
ally anfwer  the  purpofes  intended 
by  them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect the  ill  quality  of  the  refinous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatic  oils.  Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other 
effect,  than  what  a  diminution  of 
the  dofe  would  equally  anfwer. 
The  pungent  efl'ential  oils  may  ferve 
to  warm  the  ftomach,  make  the  me- 
dicine fit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent 
the  naufea,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pens; but  as  foon  as  the  refin  be- 
gins to  exert  itfelf  in  the  inteftines, 
thefe  oils,  inftead  of  correcting,  in- 
creafe  its  virulence ;  being  them- 
felves apt  to  occafion  the  incon- 
veniencies which  they  are  here  in- 
tended to  prevent,  an  irritation  and 


inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Alka- 
line falts  or  foaps  have  a  better  ef- 
fect ;  as  they  difpofe  the  refin  to  fo- 
lution,  and  promote  its  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feera 
to  act  by  liquefying  the  juices,  and 
flimulating  the  coats  of  theflomach 
and  inteftines.  If  the  irrjtation  is 
ftrong  and  Hidden,  their  action  is 
quick  and  upwards  :  if  flower, 
downwards.  Cathartics  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  very  fenfible 
habits,  often  prove  emetic;  and 
emetics,  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more  vio- 
lently in  robuft  conflitutions  than 
in  thofe  of  a  contrary  temperament ; 
the  veflels  being  in  the  former  more 
tenfe  and  rigid,  and  confequently 
lefs  capable  of  bearing  an  equal  de- 
gree ot  irritation. 

The  action  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended  beyond  the  prima;  viae  : 
This  appears  evident  trom  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  pulfe  which  always 
accompanies  their  operation ;  and 
from  the  common  obfervation  of 
children  being  purged  by  the  milk,, 
if  the  nurfe  has  taken  a  carthartic. 
Some  of  them,  particularly  hel- 
lebore, are  faid  to  purge,  if  .only 
applied  externally  in  ifiues. — Pur 
gatives,  even  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind,  exhibited  in  fuitable  fmall 
dofes,  in  conjunction  with  the 
milder  aperients,  '  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the-habit,  fo  as  to  prove 
notable  deobftruents,  diuretics,  and 
diaphoretics,  without  acting  fenfibly 
by  fiool. 


The  foregoing  obfervations  are  inferted,  not  with  any  view 
to  a  method  of  fimples,  but  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  virtues 
of  fuch  medicinal  fubflances  as  are  poflefled  of  the  qualities  which 
make  the  objects  of  the  refpective  articles.  I  fliall  dwell  no  longer 
on  general  reflections,  but  proceed  to  an  account  of  each  of  the 
fimpies  fepartely. 

&BIETIS lignum, fummitates, coni :  maris  C.  B.  n>cl  Alieth  temtiorc  folio 
Abietis  conis  furfum  fpcclantibus  Jive  f rutin  deorfum  fpeflantc  Toum.  The 
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iilver  and  the  red  fir ;  their  wood, 
tops,  and  cones. 

Thefe  are  large  ever-green  trees, 
frequent  in  the  northern  climates. 
The  firft  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  and  the 
fecond  on  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
From  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Straihurgh  tur- 
pentine is  extracted,  of  which  here- 
after. The  wood,  and  the  fruit 
or  cones  gathered  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  abound  with  refinous 
matter,  and  yield,  in  diftillation 
with  water,  an  efl'ential  oil,  not 
greatly  different  from  that  obtain- 
ed by  the  fame  means  from  tur^ 
pentine. — The  wood  and  tops  of 
the  fir  trees,  on  account  of  their  re- 
finous juice,  are  fometimes  employ- 
ed in  decoctions  and  diet  drinks, 
for  promoting  urine  and  fweat, 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  internal 
ulcerations,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  urinary  palfages.  See  the  arti- 
cle Terebinthina. 

ABROTANI  MARIS  folia: 
Abrotani  maris  angujlifolii  majoris 
C,  B.     Southernwood  ;  the  leaves 

[£.]. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  cloth- 
ed with  very  finely  divided  leaves, 
of  a  greyifh  green  colour :  the 
flowers,  which  are  very  fmall  and 
yellowifli,  hang  downwards,  feve- 
ral  together,  from  the  middle  of 
the  branches  to  the  top.  It  is  a 
riative  of  the  warmer  countries ; 
in  this  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  fall  off  every  winter ; 
the  roots  and  flalks  abide  many 
years. 

Southernwood  has  a  ftrong,  not 
very  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  a  nau- 
feous,  pungent,  bitter  tafte  ;  which 
is  totally  extracted  by  rectified  fpi- 
rit,  lefs  perfectly  by  watery  liquors. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  anthel- 
mintic j  and  in  cold  leucophleg- 


maric  habits,  as  a  ftimulant,  de- 
tergent, aperient,  and  fudorific. 
The  prefent  practice  has  almoft 
entirely  confined  its  ufe  to  external 
applications.  The  leaves  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  difcutient  and 
antifeptic  fomentations  ;  and  have 
been  recommended  alio  in  lotions 
and  unguents  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  the  falling  off  of  the 
hair. 

ABROTANI  FEMINjE  folia: 
Abrotani  femina  foliis  terctibus  C. 
B.     Lavender-cotton ;   the  leaves 

This  plant  is  all  over  white  and 
hoary  :  the  leaves  are  compofed 
of  fmall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib;  the  flowers  fland  up- 
right on  the  tops  of  the  flalks.  It 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves  all 
the  winter. 

The  abrota?ium  femina  is  fup- 
pofed  to  poflefs  the  fame  virtues 
with  the  mas  ;  but  in  a  lefs  degree. 
For  external  purpofes,  the  medi- 
cal difference  betwixt  them  is  not 
very  great  :  hence  in  fomenta- 
tions (which  it  the  principal  in- 
tention they  are  ufually  applied 
to)  the  London  College  allows  ei- 
ther  to  be  taken "  inliead  of  the 

other.  The  abrotanum  femina  is 

recommended  by  fome  in  hyfteric 
and  other  female  complaints  :  it 
has  been  cuftgmary  among  the 
common  people  to  ufe  a  decoction 
of  it  in  milk  againft.  worms. 

ABSINTHIl  VULGARIS  fo- 
lia :  Abjinthii  -vulgaris  majoris  J.  B . 
Common  wormwood ;  the  leaves 
[L.  £.] 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  rotindifh 
fegments,  of  a  dull  green  colour 
above,  and  whitifh  underneath.  It 
grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  about  London,  large  quan- 
tities 
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tities  are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe  :  it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  after  having  ripened  its  feeds, 
dies  clown  to  the  ground,  except- 
ing a  tuft  of  the  lower  leaves,  which 
generally  abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a  ftrong  bitter ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as 
fuch,  againrt  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  the  like,  in  medicated 
wines  and  ales.  At  prefent  it  is 
rarely  employed  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, on  account  of  the  ill  relifli 
and  offenfive  fmell  with  which  it 
is  accompanied.  Thefe  it  may 
be  in  part  freed  from  by  keeping, 
and  totally  by  long  coction,  the 
bitter  remaining  entire.  An  ex- 
'  tract  made  by  boiling  the  leaves  in 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  eva- 
porating the  liquor  with  a  ftrong 
fire,  proves  a  bitter  fufficiently 
grateful,  without  any  difguftful 
flavour. — An  oil  diflilled  from  this 
plant  [L.  E.]  and  an  extract  [£.] 
are  kept  in  the  (hops. 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI 

fummitatcs :  Ahjinthii  ?na<"ini  albi 
Gerard.  Sea  wormwood,  common- 
ly, buttalfely,  called  Roman  worm- 
wood ;  the  tops  [Z..] 

The  leaves  of  fea  wormwood 
are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  the  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower  ;  the 
ftalks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our,  (hit  marfhes, 
and  in  fereral  parts  about  the  lea 
coafts. — In  tafte  and  fmell,  it  is 
weaker  and  lefs  unpleafant  than  the 
common  wormwood.  The  virtues 
of  both  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  to  differ  only  in  de- 
gree. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  dif- 
fflled  warers,  and  give  name  to  a 
cor.ferve  [£.]  They  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  common  fomenta- 
tion and  ijreen  oil  [Z,.] 

ABSINTHII  ROMAN!  folia: 


jihjlntbii  pontic!  tenulfolii  incani  C. 
B.  Roman  wormwood  ;  the  leaves 
and  tops  [E.~\ 

This  fpecies  is  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  two  forego- 
ing :  it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmaller 
than  either;  the  leaves  are  divided 
into  fine  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide  ;  the  ftalks,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a  purplifli 
hue.  Jtis  a  native  of  the*  warmer 
countries,  and  at  prefent  difficult- 
ly procurable  in  this,  though  as 
hardy  and  as  eafily  raifed  as  any  of 
the  other  forts.  Sea  wormwood 
has  long  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
markets,  and  been  in  general  mis- 
taken for  it. 

Roman  wormwood  is  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  others  :' 
its  fmell  is  tolerably  pleaiant^ 
the  tafte,  though  manifeftly  bit- 
ter, fcarce  difagreeable.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  molt  eligible  of 
the  three  as  a  ftomachic  ;  and  is 
likewife  recommended  by  fome  in 
dropfies. 

ACACIA  [L:  E  ]  :  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
large  prickly  tree,  called  by  Caf- 
par  Bauhine,  Jeacia  foliis  J'corpioi* 
dis  leguminefa. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundilh  mafles,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  deep  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  black ;  inwardly  of  a 
reddifh  or  yellowifli  brown  ;  of  a 
firm  confiftence,  but  not  very  dry. 
It  foon  fottens  in  the  mouth,  and 
difcovers  a  rough,  not  difagreeable 
tafte,  which  is  followed  by  a  fwecr- 
i(h  relifli.  This  infpiflated  juice 
entirely  diflblves  in  watery  liquors; 
but  is  fcarce  fenlibly  acted  on  by 
rectified  Iplrit- 

Acacia  is  a  mild  aflringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it 
in  fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  diflolved  in  any  conve- 
nient 
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nitnt  liquor;  and  repeat  this  dofe 
occalionally  :  they  likewife  employ 
it  in  collyria  for  flrengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for  quiu- 
feys.  Among  us,  it  is  little  other- 
wife  ti fed  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaea  [£»],  and 
is  rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops. 
What  is  tifually  fold  for  the  Egyp- 
tian acacia,  is  the  infpiflated  juice 
of  unripe  Hoes  :  this  is  harder, 
heavier,  ot  a  darker  colour,  and 
fomewhat  (harper  taite,  than  the 
true  fort. 

ACANTHI  folia  :  Acanthi  fati- 
vi  vcl  mollis  Virgilii  C,  B.  Brank- 
urfine  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  Italy,  and  other 
warm  climates  :  from  its  leaves, 
the  ancients  took  the  patterns  ot 
their  foliage  works.  All  the  parts 
of  it  have  a  foft  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  juice  : 
its  virtues  do  not  feem  to  differ 
from  thofe  of  althaea  and  other  mu- 
cilaginous plants. 

ACETOSiE  vulgaris,  five  oxa- 
Jitlis,  folia  &  radix:  Acctofa  drven- 
fs  C.  B.  Oxalidis  vulgaris  folio 
longo  J.  B.  Common  ibrrel ;  the 
roots  and  leaves  [E.] 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England. 
The  leaves  have  a  reftringent  acid 
tafte,  without  any  fmell  or  parti- 
cular flavour  :  their  medical  ef- 
fects are,  to  cool,  quench,  thirft, 
and  promote  the  urinary  difcharge  : 
a  decoction  of  them  in  whey  af- 
fords an  ufeful  and  agreeable  drink 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  difor- 
ders  :  and  is  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  to-be  ufed  in  the  fpring 
as  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  ape- 
rients and  detergents.  Some  kinds 
of  fcurvies  have  yielded  to  the 
contirucd  ufe  of  this  medicine: 
the  Greenlanders,  who  are  very 
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fubject  to  this  diftempcr,  are  faid 
to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  a 
mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and 
of  fcurvygrafs.  The  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  this  plant,  is 
an  elfential  fait  from  the  juice,  of 
the  leaves  [£.] 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a  bit- 
terifh  auftere  tafte,  without  any  aci- 
dity :  they  are  faid  to  be  deobflru- 
ent  and  diuretic  ;  and  have  fome- 
times  had  a  place  in  aperient  apo- 
zems,  to  which  they  impart  a  red- 
dim  colour. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were 
formerly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and 
dyfer.tei  ies,  but  have  long  been 
itrangers  to  the  fhops,  and  are 
now  juftly  expunged  both  from  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias :  they  have  no  remark- 
able fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte. 

ACETOSELLA  [£.]  vide  Lu- 

JULA. 

ACETUM  [L.  E.]  Vinegar: 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  by  a  fecond  fermen- 
tation.   See  page  6. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably 
purer  than  that  prepared  from  malt 
liquors  ;  the  latter,  however  acid 
and  fine,  contains  a  large  portion 
of  a  vifcous  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
ropynefs  and  flimynefs  which  this 
kind  of  vinegar  is  very  much  fub- 
ject  to ;  the  flronger  and  more  fpi- 
rituous  the  wine,  the  better  and 
flronger  vinegar  it  yields.  The 
French  vinegars  are  faid  by  Geor- 
froy  to  faturate  above  one-thirty- 
fifth  their  weight  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs 
than  one-twelfth  ;  the  belt  of  the 
German  vinegars  little  more  than 
one- fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel- 
lent ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  difordcr;,  either 

internal 
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internal  or  external  :  in  ardent, 
bilious  levers,  peftilential,  and 
other  malignant  dillempers,  it  is 
recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one 
or"  the  molt  certain  fudorifics,  fee 
the  lection  or'  acids,  page  61.) 
Weaknefs,  tainting,  vomiting, 
hylterical,  and  hypochondriacal, 
complaints,  have  been  frequently 
relieved  by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  Rofe,  or  received  into 
the  llomach. 


ACORUS, 

AROMATICUS. 


vide  Calamus 


ADIANTHI  VERI  fu  capilli 
Veneris  folia  :  Adiantbi  folio  cori- 
aitdri  C.  £.  True  maidenhair  ; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  evergreen  herb, 
and  one  of  thofe  which,  from  the 
flendernefs  of  their  flalk,  are  call- 
ed capillary.  It  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France  ;  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  ibmetimes  brought  to  us. 
Thefe  have  an  agreeable,  but 
very  weak,  fmell  ;  and  a  mucila- 
ginous fomewhat  roughifh  talle, 
which  they  readily  impart  to  boil- 
ing water. 

Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  diforders  of  the  breaff, 
proceeding  from  a  thinnefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  juices ;  and  like- 
wife  for  opening  obftructions  of 
the  vifcera,  and  promoting  the 
expectoration  of  tough  phlegm. 
But  modern  practice  pays  little  re- 
gard to  it ;  nor  is  it  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops;  the  tricho- 
ma nes,  or  Englijb  maidenhair, 
which  is  of  the  fame  quality,  gene- 
rally fupplying  its  place. 

AERUGO  [L.  £.]  Verdegris. 
Th'13  is  a  preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpellier  in 
France,  by  Gratifying  copperplates 
with  grape  (talks  that  have  been 
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impregnated  with  a  fermented  ve- 
getable acid :  in  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a 
pale  green  downy  matter,  which 
is  fcraped  off  from  the  copper, 
and  the  procefs  again  repeated. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  ftalks  of 
the  grape  ;  thefe  may  be  feparated, 
in  pulverization,  by  difcontinuing 
the  operation  as  foon  as  what  re- 
mains feems  to  be  almolt  entirely 
compofed  of  them. 

Verdegris  it  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay, 
that  a  grain  or  two  being  taken, 
acts  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
ftomach;  but  its'ufe  has  been  too 
often  followed  by  dangerous  con- 
fequences.  (See  the  article  Cu- 
prum.)— Verdegris  applied  exter- 
nally, proves  a  gentle  detergent 
and  efcharotic,  and  ferves  to  taka 
down  fungous  flefh  arifing  in 
wounds.  In  thefe  intentions,  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  mcl  tfgyp- 
tiacum,  unguentum  bajilicum  viride 
[L.]  and  balfamum  •viridc 

AGALLOCHUM  feu  lignum 
aloes.    Aloes  wood. 

There  have  been  different  con- 
jectures concerning  this  wood,  but 
ho  fatisfaitory  account  of  it  has  , 
hitherto  appeared.  Authors  dif- 
tinguifh  feveral  forts  of  agallo- 
chum,  molt  of  which  are  Grangers 
to  Europe.  That  which  comes  to 
us  is  in  little  hard  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a  ycllowifh-brown  co- 
lour, with  feveral  black  or  pur- 
plifli  veins.  It  has  a  bitterifh 
aromatic  tafte  ;  and  a  fragrant 
fmell,  efpecially  if  reduced  to 
powder,  or  fet  on  fire.  Diitilled 
with  water,  it  affords  a  very  fra- 
grant efTential  oil,  but  in  fmall 
quantity  :  digefted  in  rectified 
fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant  tinc- 
ture-, which  lofes  nothing  valuable 
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in  being  evnporatcd  to  the  confid- 
ence of  an  extract. 

Agallochum  is  at  prefent  of  very 
little  ufe  in  medicine,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops :  if  it 
could  be  eafily  procured,  at  leaft 
the  better  fort  of  it  bids  fair  to 
be  a  very  ufeful  cordial  ;  Hoffman 
greatly  recommends,  in  this  inten- 
tion, the  diftilled  oil  and  fpirituous 
tincture  ;  and  efteems  a  mixture  of 
this  laft  with  tincture  of  fteel  an  ex- 
cellent corroborant. 


firfl:  is  faid  by  BouWur,  and  the 
two  latter  by  Neumann,  to  proife 
effectual  and  fafe  purgatives.  Nc- 
verthelefs  this  is  at  bell  a  precari- 
ous medicine,  which  we  ftand  in 
no  manner  of  need  of ;  hence  the 
college  have  juftly  rejected  it  from 
all  the  compofitions  which  it  for- 
merly had  a  place  in,  except  the 
miihridate  and  theriaca'  [L  ] 


equini  facie 
or 


A  G  A  R  I C  U  S  :  Jgarkus  five 
fungus  larias  C.  B.     Agaric ;  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  large  trees 
If" 

This  fungus  •  is  an  irregular 
fpongy  fubftance,  extremely  light, 
and  of  an  uniform  fnowy  white- 
nefs  (except  the  cortical  part,  which 
is  ufually  taken  off  before  the  aga- 
ric is  brought  into  the  fliops).  It 
cuts  freely  with  a  knife,  without 
difcovering  any  hardnefs  or  griti- 
nifs,  and  readily  crumbles  be- 
twixt the  fingers  into  a  powder. 
It  has  no  remarkable  fmell  ;  its 
tafte  is  at  firft  fweetifh,  but  on 
chewing  for  a  little  while,  proves 
acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
efteem  as  a  cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
fent practice  has  almofl  entirely 
rejected  its  ufe»     It  operates  ex- 
ceeding {lowly,  infomuch  that  fome 
have  denied  it.  to  have  any  purga- 
tive virtue  at  all.     Given  in  fub- 
itance,  it  ahnofl  always  occafions 
a  naufea,  not  unfrequently  vomit- 
ing, and  fometimes  exceflive  tor- 
mina of  the  bowels  ;  thefe  effects 
are  attributed  to  its  light  farinace- 
ous matter  adhering  to  the  coats 
of  the  inteftincs,  and  producing  a 
conftant  irritation.    The  beft  pre- 
paration of  agaric  feems  to  be  an 
extract  made  with  water,  in  which 
hxt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diflblv- 
ed ;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine  j  the 


AGARICUS  pedis 
Toum.  Female  agaric,  or  agaric 
of  the  oak,  called,  from  its  being 
very  eafily  inflammable,  touchwood, 
or  lpunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  os  trees, 
in  England  ;    and  is  faid  to  have 
been  fometimes  brought  into  the 
(hops  mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of 
the  larch  :  from  this  it  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguifhable  by  its  greater  weight, 
dufky    colour,    and  mucilaginous 
tafte,   void   of  bitternefs.  The 
medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beat- 
en foft,   and    applied  externally, 
has  been  of  late  greatly  celebrated 
as  a  ftyptic,  and  faid  to  reft  rain 
not  only  venal  but  arterial  haemor- 
rhages, without  the  ufe  of  liga- 
tures.    It  does  not  appear  how- 
ever to  have  any  real  ftyptic  power, 
or  to  act  any  otherwire  than  dry 
lint,  fponge,  or  other  fott  tungous 
applications. 

AGERAT1  folia  et  fores  :  Jgc- 
rati  foliis  ferratis  C  B-  Ptarmica 
lutece  fuavcolcntis  Toum.  Maud- 
liu  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  ftender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  othei 
warm  countries ;  with  us,  it  i; 
raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  it 
July  and  Auguft, 

Maudlin  has  a  light  agreeabh 
fmell  ;  and  a  roughifh,  fomewhai 
warm  and  bitterifh  tafte.  Thei< 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  as  a  milt 
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corroborant ;  but  It  has  long  been 
a  (hanger  to  practice,  and  is  now 
omitted  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

AGN1  CASTI  ftmen:  Agr.i  fo- 
Ho  vat  ferrato  J.  B.  The  challe 
tree ;  its  feeds. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather 
lhrub,  growing  fpontaneoully  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  railed  with  us  in 
gardens.  Its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  lize  of  a  pepper  corn,  contains 
four  longifh  feeds,  which  are  faid 
to  be  ot  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
an  acrid  bitterilh  talle,  but  which 
are  found  on  examination  to  be 
almoft  inodorous  and  inlipid.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  anta- 
phrodiliacs ;  but  experience  does 
not  warrant  their  having  any  fuch 
virtues. 

AGRIMONLE  folia:  Eupato- 
rii  •veitrum  feu  agrimonia  C.  B. 
Agrimony  j  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  plant  in  hedges, 
and  the  borders  of  fields.  The  leaves 
have  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  acrid, 
roughifh  talle,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Agrimony  is  faid 
to  be  aperient,  detergent,  and  to 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  vifcera : 
hence  it  is  recommended  in  fcorbu- 
ric  diforders,  in  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  inteitines,  &c.  Digelled  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufeful  diet- 
drink  for  the  fpring  feafon,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate  or  ftomach. 

ALCANNA,  vide  Axchusa. 

ALCEjE  folia:  Ale  ex  vulgaris 
ma/orisC.  R.  Malva  verlenacce'Ger. 
Vervain  mallow  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  eafily  diftinguimable 
from  the  common  and  marfhmal- 
low,  by  its  leaves  being  jagged  or 
cut  in  about  the  edges.  It  grows 
in  hedges,  and  flowers  greatelt  part 


of  the 
quality 


fummer.    Jlcra  agrees  in 
with    the   althaea  and 
M a l v A  vulgaris  ;  but  appears  to 
be  lefs  mucilaginous  than  cither. 

ALCHIMILLiE  folia:  Alcbi- 
millee  vulgaris  C.  B.  Ladies  mantle  ; 
the  leaves  [E.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
about  London  :  the  leaves  feem  as 
if  plaited  or  folded  together,  fo  as 
to  have  given  occafion  to  the  Englifh 
name  ot  the  plant.    The  leaves  of 
alchimilla  difcover  to  the  tafte  a 
moderate  allringency,  and  were  for- 
merly much  efteemed  in  fome  fe- 
male wcaknefles,  and  in  fluxes  of 
the  belly.     They  are  now  rarely 
made   ufe  of ;    though   both  the 
leaves  and  roots  might  doubtlefs  be 
of  fervice  in  cafes  where  mild  aftrin- 
gents  are  required. 

ALCIS  UNGULA  :  Elks  hoof. 
The  elk  is  a  large  animal  of  the 
flag  kind,  met  with  in  Mufcovy, 
and  other  cold  Countries.  The 
hoof  of  one  of  the  hinder  feet  has 
been  celebrated  againit  epilepfies, 
from  a  ridiculous  opinion,  that  the 
elk  is  himfelf  fubjed  to  diforders  of 
this  kind,  and  prevents  or  removes 
them  by  fcratching  his  ear  with  his 
hoof. 

ALKEKENGI  feu  balicacali 
fruSlus:  Solani  vcficariiC.  B.  Win- 
ter cherry  :  the  fruit  [£.] 

This  is  a  low,  branched  fhrub, 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  night- 
fhadej  with  white  flowers,  which 
{land  fingle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower  cup  changes  into  a  mem- 
branous cover,  which  at  length 
burlls  and  difcovers  a  fruit  of  a 
fine  red  colour,  about  the  fize  of  a 
common  cherry.  The  fruit  ripens 
in  October,  and  continues  fre- 
quently to  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber.    Tht3  plant  grows  wild  in 
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fome  parts  of  France,  Germany, 
&c.  the  beauty  and  latenefs  of  its 
fruit  has  gained  it  a  place  in  our 
gardens. 

Winter  cherries  arc  faid  by  mod 
writers  to  be  extremely  bitter:  but, 
as  Haller  juftly  obferves,  the  cher- 
ry itfelf,  if  carefully  freed  from  the 
cover  (which  is  very  bitter  and 
pungent)  has  merely  a  fubacid  tafte. 
They  ftand  highly  recommended  as 
detergent,  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
for  expelling  gravel :  four,  five,  or 
more  of  the  cherries  are  directed 
for  a  dofe,  or  an  ounce  of  the  ex- 
prefled  juice.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of 
a  gouty  perfon  who  was  cured  and 
kept  free  from  returns  ot  his  disor- 
der, by  taking  eight  of  thefe  cher- 
ries at  each  change  of  the  moon  ; 
thefe  occafioned  a  copious  discharge 
of  extremely  tcetid  urine. 


ALUARIJE  folia 
allium  redolrntis  Town, 
the 


j  Ilefpcritlis 
Sauce  a- 
hedge  ;  the 


lone,  or  jack  by 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  hedges  and 
fhady  wafle  places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitterifh  acid  tafle,  and,  when 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  a  ltrong 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  gar- 
lick. 1  hey  are  recommended  in- 
ternally as  fudorifics  and  deobftru- 
ents,  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of 
garlick,  but  much  milder ;  and  ex- 
ternally as  antifeptics  in  gangrenes 
and  cancerous  ulcers.  Hildanus 
ufed  to  gather  the  herb  for  thefe 
laft  purpofes  in  the  fpring,  and  ex- 
pofe  it  tor  a  day  to  the  action  of  a 
dry  air  in  a  fhady  place ;  being  then 
committed  to  the  prefs,  it  yielded  a 
juice  poflefling  the  fmell  and  tafle  of 
the  alliaria :  this,  he  informs  us, 
with   a  little  oil  on  the  furface, 


as  the  herb  in  fubftance  foon  lofes 
its  virtue  in  keeping. 

ALLIUM:  radix  Allii  fativi 
C.  B.    Garlick;  the  roots  [L.  E.~\ 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh 
fhape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  :  each  root  is  compofed  of 
a  number  of  lefler  bulbs,  called 
cloves  of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one 
common  membranous  coat,  and 
ealily  feparable  from  one  another. 
All  the  parts  of  this  plant,  but 
more  efpecially  the  roots,  have  a 
ftrong  ofFenfive  fmell,  and  an  a- 
crimonious  almoft  cauflic  tafle. 
The  root  applied  to  the  fkin  in- 
flames, and  often  exulcerates  the 
part.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  diffufive;  when  the 
root  is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent 
is  foon  difcoverable  in  the  breath  ; 
and  when  taken  internally,  its 
fmell  is  communicated  to  the  urine, 
or  the  matter  of  an  iflue,  and 
perfpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
ik'm. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and 
Aimulates  the  folids,  and  attenu- 
ates tenacious  juices.  Hence  in 
cold  leucbphlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  a  powerful  expectorant,  diu- 
retic, and  emmenagogue ;  and  it 
the  patient  is  kept  warm,  fudorific. 
In  humoural  althmas,  and  catar- 
rhous  diforders  of  the  breaft,  in 
fome  fcurvies,  flatulent  colics,  hy- 
flerical  and  other  difeafes  proceed- 
ing from  laxity  of  the  folids,  and 
cold  fluggifh  indifpofition  of  the 
fluids,  it  has  generally  good  ef- 
fects :  it  has  likewife  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fome  hydropic  cafes, 
Sydenham  relates,  that  he  has 
known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  garlick  alone ;  he  recommends 
it  chiefly  as  a  warm  ftrengthening 


keeps  m  perfection  for  years ;  where-    medicine  in  the  beginning  of  the 

difeafe. 

The 
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*  The  libera  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occalion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirft,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory 
dittempers,  and  fometimesdifcharges 
(p  blocd  from  the  hemorrhoidal 

••^eflels.  In  hot  bilious  conllitutions, 
where  there  is  already  a  degree  of 
irritation,  where  the  juices  are  too 
thin  and  acrimonious,  or  the  vit- 
«era  uufound  ;  this  ftimulating  me- 
dicine is  manifeltly  improper,  and 
never  fails  to  aggravate  the  dif- 
temper- 

The  moft  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  garlick,  a  medicine  to 
moll  people  not  a  little  unpleafant, 
is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill.  Infufions 
in  fpirit.  wine,  vinegar,  and  water, 
although  containing  the  whole  of 
its  virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  general  ufe.  A  fyrup 
and  oxymel  of  it  are  kept  in  the 
mops. 

Garlick  made  into  an  unguent 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
Bally,  is  laid  to  refolve  and  difcufs 
cold  tumours,   and   has  been  by 
fome  greatly  efteemed  in  cutaneous 
dileafes.    It  has  likewife  fometimes 
been  employed  as  a  repellent :  Syd- 
enham allures  us,  that  among  all 
the  fubflances  which  occalion  a  de- 
rivation or  revulfion  from  the  head, 
none  operate  more  powerfully  than 
garlick  applied  to  the  foles  of  the 
fee.  :  hence  he  was  led  to  make 
ufe  of  it  in   the  confluent  (mail 
pox ;  about  the  eighth  day  after 
i  the  face  began  to  fvvell ;  the  root 
I  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a  linen 
i  cloth,  was  applied  to  the  foles,  and 
;  renewed  once  a  day  till  all  danger 
was  over. 

ALNI  VULGARIS  folia  fcf 

•  cortex :  Alni  rotundifolia  glutinofa 
viridis  C.  B.    The  leaves  and  bark 

>  of  the  alder  tree.   Thefe  have  a  be- 
tter ftyptic  difagreeable  tafte.  The 
'bark  h  recommended  by  fome  in 
intermittent  fevers ;  and  a  decoction 
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of  it,  in  gargarifms,  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  tonlils. 

ALNI  NIGRjE  feu  franguie 
cortex :  Aim  nigra  baccifera  f.  Ji. 
The  black  or  berry-bearing  alder; 
its  bark  [£.] 

This  tree  is  conlmon  in  moid 
woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 
The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk 
or  root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the 
quantity  of  a  dram,  purges  vio- 
lently, occafioning  gripes,  naufen:, 
and  vomiting.  Thefe  may  be  in 
good  meafure  prevented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  aromatics  ;  but  as  we  have 
plenty  of  fafer  and  lefs  precariouj 
purgatives,  practitioners  have  de- 
fervedly  rejected  this. 

,ALOE.  Aloe  is  the  infpilTated 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  The  ancients  diftinguifhed 
two  forts  of  aloes ;  the  one  was  pure 
and  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  inclining 
to  a  red,  refembling  the  colour  of  a 
liver,  and  thence  named  hepatic ; 
the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and 
hence  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  drofs 
of  the  better  kind.  At  prefent, 
various  forts  are  met  with  in  the 
(hops ;  which  are  diftinguiflied  either 
from  the  places,  from  the  fpecies 
of  the  plants,  or  from  fome  differ- 
ences in  the  juices  themfelves. 
Thefe  may  be  all  ranged  in  three 
clafles  ; 

(i)  Aloe  Socotorina  [£.£.] 
Socotorine  aloes,  brought  from 
the  iiland  Socotora  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  wrapt  in  Ikins ;  it  is  ob- 
tained from'  the  aloe  Suvcotorina 
anguflifolia  fpinofa,  fore  purpurea 
Breyn.  &  Commclin. — This  fort  is 
the  pureft  of  the  three  :  it  is  of  a 
glofly  furface,  clear,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellucid ;  in  the  lump,  of 
a  yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a  pur- 
ple caft;  when  reduced  to  powder, 
of  a  bright  golden  colour.    It  is 

hard 
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hard  and  friable  in  the  winter, 
fomewhat  pliable  in  fummcr,  and 
grows  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its 
tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  inefficient 
to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable; 
the  fmell  is  not  very  unpleafanr, 
and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of 
myrrh. 

(2)  Aloe  hepatica  [E.]  He- 
patic, Barbadoes,  or  common  aloes; 
the  juice  of  the  Aloe-C*  B.  aloe  vera 
vulgaris  Munti?ig. — Hepatic  aloes  is 
not  lb  clear  and  bright  as  the  fore- 
going fort :  it  is  alfo  of  a  darker 
colour,  more  compact  texture,  and 
for  the  moft  part  drier.  Its  fmell 
is  much  ftronger  and  more  difagree- 
able:  the  tafte  intenfely  bitter  and 
naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing  t>f 
the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  So- 
cotorine.— The  beft  hepatic  aloes 
comes  from  Barbadoes  in  large 
gourd  fhells ;  an  interior  fort  of  it 
(which  is  generally  foft  and  clam- 
my) is  brought  over  in  calks. 

(3)  Aloe  caballina.  Fetid, 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes ;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  aloe  Gvineenfis  caballina 
n>ulgari  Jitnilis  fed  tota  maculata 
Commelin. — This  fort  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguiihed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  ftrong  rank  fmell ;  although, 
in  other  refpects,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
nnfrequently  fold  in  its  ftead.  Some- 
times the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared 
fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not  to  be 
diftinguifhable  by  the  eye  even  from 
the  Socotorine ;  but   its  offenfive 

,  fmell,  which  it  cannot  be  diverted 
of,  readily  betrays  it. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  diflblve  in 
pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
fpirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight 
or  water;  the  impurities  only  be- 
ing left.  They  diflblve  alfo  by  the 
affiftance  of  heat  ia  water  alone; 
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but  as  the  liquor  grows  cold,  the 
refinous  part  fublides,  the  gummy 
remaining  united  with  the  water. 
The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  con- 
tain more  refin,  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  Socotorine,  and  this  than  the 
caballine.    The  refins  of  all  the 
forts,  purified  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
have   little   fmell;    that  obtained 
from  the  Socotorine  has  fcarce  any 
perceptible  talle  ;  that  of  the  he- 
patic, a  flight  bittcrifh  relifh,  and 
the  refin-  of  the  caballine,  a  little 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extradts  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable   than   the  crude 
aloes  :  the  extract  of  Socotorine 
aloes  has  very  little  fmell,  and  is 
in  tafte  not  unpleafant ;  that  of  the 
hepatic  has  a  fomewhat  ftronger 
fmell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable 
in  tafte  than  the  extract  of  the  So- 
cotorine :   the  gum  of  the  cabal- 
line retains  a  confiderable  lhare  ot 
the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this  fort 
of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much 
more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the  ex- 
tracts made  from  the  two  other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic 
bitter:  if  given  in  fo  large  a  dofe 
as  to  purge  effectually,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  re- 
peated, not  only  cleanfe  the  primae 
viae,  but  likewife  attenuate  and 
diflblve  vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter 
parts,  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the 
uterine  and  hasmorrhoidal  fluxes. 
This  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  to  perfons  of  a  phlegmatic 
temperament  and  fedentary  life, 
and  where  the  ftomach  is  opprefled 
and  weakened :  in  dry  bilious  ha- 
bits, aloes  prove  injurious,  immo- 
derately heating  the  blood,  and"  in* 
flaming  the  bowels. 

The  juice  is  likewife,  on  account 
of  its  bitternefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 

worms, 
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worm,  either  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  platters  to  the  umbilical 
region .  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for  re- 
llraining  external  hemorrhages, 
and  cleanfing  and  healing  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  doles  than  is  cultomary  at 
prefent.  Diofcoridcs  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a  dram  for  gently  loofcn- 
ing  the  belly  ;  and  three  drams 
when  intended  to  have  the  full  ef- 
fect of  a  cathartic.    But  modern 


8r 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vulnerary 
and  baliamic  virtues  of  this  juic<* 
refidc  chiefly  in  the  refin  ;  and 
hence  that  the  hepatic  aloes,  which 
is  moil  refinous,  is  molt  lervice- 
able  in  external  application. 

The  Edinburgh  college  directs 
the  hepatic  aloes  in  the  halfamum 
traumatlcuni  and  tinSlura  myrrh,?  ct 
aloes,  defigned  for  external  ufe  ; 
and  the  Socotorine  in  thofe  prepa- 
rations or  compoiitions  which  are  to 
be  taken  internally,  as  the  tinHura 


practice  rarelv  exceeds  a  fcruple,  facra,   elixir  facrmn,  pulzus  bier* 


and  limits  the  greateil  dofe  to  two 
fcruples.  For  the  common  pur- 
pofcsof  this  medicine,  ten  or  twelve 
grains  fuffice  :  taken  in  thefeor  lefs 
quantities,  it  acts  as  a  gentle  ftimu- 
lating  eccoprotic,  capable  of  re- 


plcr<e,  pilulrs  alcetictr,  pilnla  Ruf:, 
pilule Jlotrtachica ',  pilules  coccia,  Sec. 

The  London  college  ufes  the  So- 
cotorine only.  In  the  vinum  aios- 
ticitm,  tinShur.a  facra,  elixir  aloes, 
balfanium.  traumaticum,  pilulai  aro- 


moving,  if  duly  continued,   very  ■  matiae,  and  the  other  pills  wherein 


obllinate  obftructions 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides  en- 
tirely in  its  refin  ;  but  experience 
has  (hewn,  that  the  pure  refin*has 
little  or  no  purgative  quality  ;  and 
that  the  gummy  part  feparated 
from  the  refinous,  acts  more  power- 


aloes  is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto- 
rine kind  in  fubllance  is  directed. 
In  the  powder  of  biera  picra,  only 
the  pure  gummy  part  of  the  Soco- 
torine aloes  is  employed,  the  fepa- 
ration  of  which  from  the  refinous 
matter  is  given  in  a  dillinct  procefs. 
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fully  than  crude  aloes.      If  the 

aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  Jive  niorfas  gallince  y.  -B 
long  coction  in  the  preparation  of  weed;  the  leaves  [E.] 
the  gummy  extract,  its  cathartic 
power  will  be  confiderably  lefien- 


Alf.ncs  imlvaris 
Chick- 


ed, not  from  the  feparation  of  the 
refin,  but  from  an  alteration  made 
in  the  juice  itfelf  by  the  heat.  The 
ftrongeit  vegetable  .cathartics  be- 
come  mild  by  a  like  treatment, 
without  any  remarkable  feparation 
of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contains  more  gummy  mat- 
ter than  the  hepatic  ;  and  hence  it 
is  Iike~ife  found  to  purge  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The 
firlt  fort,  therefore,  is  moll  proper 
where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for 
promoting  or  exciting  the  menftrual 
flux;  whiilt  the  latter  is  better  cal- 
culated to  r.c)  as  a  common  purge. 


This  plant  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  externally  againft  eryfipe- 
latous,  and  other  inflammatory  dis- 
orders. Later  times  have  given  it 
internally  in  hasmOptoes,  as  a  re- 
Iterative  in  atrophies  and  confump- 
tions,  and  likewifeas  an  antiepilep- 
tic.  Some  recommend  for  thefe 
purpofes  the  exprelTed  juice,  to  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  ; 
others  the  dried  leaves,  in  the  dole 
of  a  dram  ;  and  others,  a  water  dif- 
tilled  from  them.  But  if  any  real 
benefit  is  expected  from  alfinc,  it 
ought  to  be  ufed  liberally  as  food  ; 
though  even  then,  its  effects  would 
not  perhaps  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
more  approved  culinary  herb-. 
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ALTHMJE  folia,  radix  :  JU 
thaa  Diofcoridis  cS"  Plimi  C.  B. 
Marfh-mallows ;  the  leaves  '  and 
root  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marflies, 
and  other  moift  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  ;  though  fre- 
quently cultivated  for  medicinal 
life  in  gardens.  All  the  parts  of  it 
have  a  flimy  tafte,  and  abound 
with  a  foft  mucilaginous  fubftance, 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  water  : 
the  mucilage  of  the  roots  appears 
to  be  the  ftrongeft,  and  hence  this 
part  is  generally  made  ufe  of  in 
preference  to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  vir- 
tues of  an  emollient  medicine;  and 
proves  ferviceable  in  a  thin  acrimo- 
T.ious  ftate  of  the  juices,  and  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  inteflines 
is  abraded.  It  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  fharp  d  effluxions  upon 
the  lungs,  hoarfenefs,  dyfehteries, 
and  likewife  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints  ;  not,  as  fome 
have  fuppofed,  that  this  medicine 
has  any  peculiar  power  of  diflblving 
or  expelling  the  calculus  ;  but  as, 
by  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  vef- 
fels,  it  procures  a' more  free  and 
eafy  paflage.  Althtearoot  is  fome- 
times  employed  externally  for  foft- 
ening  and  maturating  hard  tumors  : 
chewed  it  is  faid  to  give  eafe  in 
difficult  dentition  of  children. 

This  root  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal jyrup  [L.  E.~\  and  ointment  [L] 
and  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  powder  of  gum  tragacanth 
[L.  E.~\  and  the  oil  and  plajler  of 
mucilages  [L.~]  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  communicate  any  parti- 
cular virtue  to  the  two  1  aft,  its  mu- 
cilaginous matter  not  being  diflblu- 
ble  in  oils. 

ALUMEN  [L.  E]  Alum. 

Alum  is  a  fait  artificially  pro- 
duced from  certain  minerals,  by 
calcining  and  expofing  them  to  the 


air  ;  after  which  the  alum  is  elixat- 
ed  by  means  of  water.  The  largeft 
quantities  are  prepared  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a  white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  aullere  ftyptic 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  naufeous 
fweetifhnefs.  It  diflblves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water ; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly 
evaporating  the  folution,  into  fe- 
mitranfpar'cnt  cryftals,  of  an  odla- 
gonal  figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire, 
it  eafily  melts,  bubbles  up  in  biif- 
ters,  emits  a  copious  phlegm,  and 
then  turns  into  a  light  ipongy  white 
mafs,  confiderably  more  acrid  than 
the  alum  was  at  firft  :  this  urged 
with  a  ftronger'fire,  yields  a  fmall 
quantity  of  acid  fpirit,  fimilar  to 
that  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  vitriol  ;  the  part  which  re- 
mains, if  the  heat  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  intenfeand  long  continued, 
is  an  infipid  white  earth,  readily 
foluble  in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  veget- 
able juices  into  a  red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and 
whitifh.  Upon  adding  fixt  alkaline 
falts  to  thefe  folutions,  the  earth  of 
the  alum  is  precipitated,  its  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali  into  a  neu-r 
tral  faline  concrete  fimilar  to  vitri- 
olated  tartar. 

Alum  is  a  powerful  aftringent  : 
it  if  reckoned  particularly  fervice- 
able for  reftraining  hemorrhages, 
and  immoderate  fecretions  from  the 
blood  ;  but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinat 
fluxes.  In  violent  haemorrhages, 
it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  grains,  and  repeated 
every  hour  or  half  hour  till  the 
bleeding  abates :  in  other  cafes, 
fmaller  dofes  are  more  advifeable  ; 
large  ones  being  apt  to  naufeate 
the  ftomach,  and  occafion  violent 
conftipations  of  the  bowels.  It  is 
ufed  alio  externally,  in  aftringent 
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Its  officinal  preparations  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  the  ferum  alurniuofum 
[L.]  and  pulvis  Jlypticus  [£.]  for 
external  applications,  the  aqua  alu- 
vtinofa,  coagulu/n  aluminofum,  and 
aluinen  uflum  [£.]  which  laft  is  no 
other  than  the  alum  dried  by  fire, 
or  freed  from  the  watery  moifture, 
which,  like  other  falts,  it  always 
retains  in  its  cryftalline  form.  By 


agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and 
rarely  accompanied  with  the  incon- 
veniencies  which  other  fubllances 
of  this  clafs  frequently  occafion. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  an  high  cordi- 
al, and  elteemed  of  great  fervice  in 
all  diforders  of  the  head,  and  in 
nervous  complaints ;  a  folution  bf 
it  in  a  fpirit  diililled  from  rofes, 
ftands  recommended  by  Hoffman  as 
one  of  the  moll  efficacious  corrobo- 
rants of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The 


this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes  Orientals  entertain  an  high  opi- 

Iharper,  fo  as  to  a£l  as  a  flight  ef-  nion  of  the  aphrodifiac  virtues  of 

•charotic.    It  is  employed  alfo  as  an  this  concrete  ;  and  likewife  fuppofe 

ingredient  in  the  lapis  medicamcnto-  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces 

Jus,  and  the  aqua  vitriolic  a  \L.~\  to  long  life. 


AMARACUS,  vide  Majorana. 

AMBRAGRISEA  [£.] 
Ambergris  is  a  bituminous  fub- 
ftance  of  a  greyifh  or  afh  colour, 
intermingled  with  yellowifh  and 
blackiih  fpecks  or  veins:  it  is  ufu- 
ally  met  with  in  little  opake  rugged 
mafles,  very  light,  of  a  loofe  tex- 
ture, friable  in  a  certain  degree 
like  wax;  they  break  rough  and* 
uneven,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
tain pieces  of  lhells,  bones  of  fiflies, 
and  other  like  matters.  This  con- 
crete is  found  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  or  thrown  out  upon  the 
fliores ;  the  greateft  quantities  are 
met  with  in  the  Indian  ocean ; 
pieces  have  likewife  been  now  and 
then  difcovered  in  our  own  and  o- 
ther  northern  feas. 

Pure  ambergris  foftens  betwixt 
the  fingers  ;  melts  in  a  fmall  de- 
gree of  heat  into  the  appearance  of 
oil,  and  in  a  ftronger  heat  proves 
almofl  totally  volatile.  Warmed  a 
little,  it  emits  a  peculiar  fragrant 
fmeil  ;  fet  on  fire,  it  fmelh  like 
burning  amber.  It  diffolves, 
though  difficultly,  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  c.Tential  oils;  but  not  in  ex- 
pre  fled  oils  or  in  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  moft 


AM  ME  OS  VElll  femen  :  Am- 
meos  odorc  origani  J.  B.  The  feeds 
of  the  true  ammi  or  bifliopfweed, 
brought  from  Egypt  [£.] 

Thefe  are  fmall  ftriated  feeds, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  a  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fmell 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum. 
They  are  recommended  as  ftoma- 
chic,  carminative,  and  diuretic;  but 
have  long  been  flrangers  to  the 
(hops :  their  place  has  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  a  plant 
common  in  our  own  country,  though 
not  a  native  of  it,  viz. 

AMMEOS  VULGARIS femm : 
Ammeos  'vulgaris  majoris,  latiorihus 
foliis,  femine  minus  odor  at  o  "J,  B. 
Common  bifhopfweed  feeds  [£.] 

The  feeds  of  common  bifhopf- 
weed are  fomewhat  larger  and  pa- 
ler coloured  than  the  foregoing : 
their  fmell  and  tafte  is  weaker,  and 
without  any  thing  of  the  origanum 
flavour  of  the  true  ammi.  They 
are  ranked  among  the  four  lefler 
hot  feeds,  but  are  fcarce  otherwife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  theriaca.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has  drop  them,  and  retain- 
ed only  the  foregoing  fort. 

C-  z  AMMO- 
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AMMONIA  CUM  GUM  MI 
[L.  E,~]  Amtnoniacum  is  a  concrete 
gummy  refinous  juice,  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies,  ufually  in 
large  maifes,  compofed  of  little 
lumps 'or  tears,  of  a  milky  colour, 
but  loon  changing,  upon  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  of  a  yellowifh  hue. 
.We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice  ;  the 
feeds  ufually  found  among  the  tears 
refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry, 
free  from  little  ftones,  feeds,  or  o- 
ther  impurities,  fhould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folu- 
tion  and  colature,  and  then  care- 
fully infpilfating  it  ;  unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a  confiderable  deal  of  its  more  vo- 
latile parts,  There  is  often  vend- 
ed in  the  fhops,  under  the  name  of 
drained  gum  ammoniacum,  a  com- 
pofition  of  ingredients  much  inferi- 
or in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a  bitter 
one  ;  and  a  peculiar  fmell  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful  ;  it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a  whiter  co- 
lour upon  being  chewed.  Thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame  :  it  is  in  fome  meafure  folu- 
ble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with 
*  which  it  affumes  the  appearance  of 
milk ;  but  the  refinous  part, 
amouting  to  about  one  half,  fub- 
fides  on  Handing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
ftruent  ;  and  frequently  prefcribed 
for  opening  obftrudlions  of  the  ab- 
dominal vifcera,  and  in  hyfterical 
diforders  occafioned  by  a  deficiency 
of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  It 
is  likewife  fuppofed  to  deterge  the 
pulmonary  veflels,  and  proves  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  afthmas,  where  the  lungs  are  op- 
prefled  by  vifcid  phlegm ;  in  this 


intention,  a  folution  of  gum  am- 
moniacum in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy, 
though  not  a  little  unpleafant.  In 
long  and  obuinate  colics  proceed- 
ing from  vicid  matter  lodged  in 
the  interlines,  this  gummy-refin 
has  produced  happy  effedls,  after 
purges  and  the  common  carmina- 
tives had  been  ufed  in  vain.  Am- 
moniacum is  moft  commouioufly 
taken  in  the  form  of  pills:  about 
a  fcruple  may  be  given  every 
night,  or  oftener.  Externally  it 
foftens  and  ripens  hard  tumors  :  \ 
folution  of  it  in  vinegar  Hands  re- 
commended by  fome  for  refolving 
even  fcirrhous  fwellings. 

In  the  fhops  is  prepared  a  folu- 
tion of  it  in  pennyroyal  water  call- 
ed, from  its  milky  colour,  lac  am~ 
moniacl  '  L.]  It  is  an  ingredient  al- 
fo  in  the  perioral  cxymcl  and  pills,  in 
the  dcqhjlrumt  and  gum  pills  [.£.] 
and  in  feveral plajlcrs  [L.  £.] 


AMOMI  VERI  femeh :  Amomi 
racemoji  C.  B.  The  feeds  of  the 
true  amomum  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies  [L  ] 

The  true  amomum  is  a  round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling 
grape  ;  containing,  under  a  mem- 
branous cover,  a  number  of  fmall, 
rough,  angular  feeds,  of  a  blackifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitifh  within  :  the  feeds  are  lodg- 
ed in  three  dilfinft  cells  ;  thofe  in 
each  cell  are  joined  clofely  together, 
fo  as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  o- 
pened,  appears  to  contain  only  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
fruits  grow  together  in  a  clufler, 
and  adhere,  without  any  pedicle, 
to  a  woody  ftalk  about  an  inch  long : 
each  fingle  fruit  is  furrounded  by 
fix  leaves,  in  form  of  a  cup  ;  and 
the  part  of  the  ftalk  void  of  fruit  is 
clothed  with  leafy  fcales. 

The  hufks,  reaves,  and  ftems 
have  a  light  grateful  fmell,  and  a 
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moderately  warm  aromatic  tafte  : 
the  feeds  freed  from  the  hulks,  are 
in  both  refpects  much  ltronger  ; 
their  fmell  isquickand  penetrating, 
their  talte  pungent,  approaching  to 
that  of  camphor,  Notwithitand- 
ing  automata  is  an  elegant  aroma- 
tic, it  has  long  been  a  itranger  to 
the  Ihops. 

Tt  is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca  :  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  expunged  that  compofi- 
tion,  and  as  the  true  amomum  is 
not  at  prefent  to  be  procured  in  this 
country,  they  have  droptits  name  : 
that  of  London  allows  the  feeds  of 
the  following  plant  of  our  own 
growth  to  be  fubititutcd  to  thofe  of 
the  oriental  amomum. 

AMOMT  VULGARIS  femen  : 
Slfonls  quod  amomum  qfficin'n  noJJris 
C.  B-  Sit  aromatici  Town.    The  - 
feeds  of  the  common  amomum,  or 
baftard  itone  parfley  [L.  E.] 

Thefe  are  very  different  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing  :  they  Rand  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  are  joined 
two  together  without  any  common 
Covering  :  they  are  fmail,  ftriated, 
of  an  oval  figure  and  bro  wn  colour. 
Their  tafte  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
but  confiderably  different  from  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  end  very 
far  weaker.     Water  extracts  little 
of  their  flavour  by  infuiion,  but  ele- 
vates the  whole  in  diftillation  ;  rec-  ' 
tified Spirit  extracts  the  whole,  but 
elevates  very  little  :  hence  the  wa- 
tery extract  has  no  ta|le  or  fmell  of 
th»  feeds  ;    whillt  the  fpirituous 
pofTeiTes  their  flavour  in  great  per- 
fection.   It  is  obfervable  that  the 
tincture  drawn  from  them  with  pure 
fpirit  is  of  a  green  colour.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  recommended  as 
carminative,  aperient,  diuretic  and 
emmenayoguc  ;    but  they  are  at 
prefent   little  regarded   in  prac- 
tice. 


AMYGDALJE  AM  ARTE  et 
DULCES.  Sweet  and  bitter  al- 
monds [L.  £.] 

The  almond  is  a  flattifh  kernel, 
of  a  white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownilh  fkin  ;  of  a  foft  fweet 
tafte  ;  or  a  difagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  fkins  of  both  forts  are  unplea- 
fant,  and  covered  with  an  acrid, 
powdery  fubltance  :  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a  kind  of 
infect,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  ap- 
pearance entire.    To  thefe  circum- 
ftances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  choice  of  them. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe 
kernels,  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
greatly  resembling  the  peach, 
called  by  C.  B.  amygdalus  Jativa: 
The  eye  diftinguifhss  no  difference 
-  betwixt  the  trees  which  produce 
the  fweet  and  bitter,  or  betwixt 
the  kernels  themfelves  ;  it  is  faid. 
that  the  fame  tree  has,  by  a 
difference  in  culture,  afforded 
both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield  on 
exprefiion,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  particu- 
lar tafte  :  this  oil  feparates  likewife 
upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  collected  on  the 
furface  :.  but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and. 
water  unite  together,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  other  matter  of  the 
kernel,  and  form  an  unctuous 
milky  liquor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe 
in  food  than  as  medicines ;  but  they 
are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourifh- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  in  fubftance 
are  not  eafy  of  digcltion,  unlefi 
thoroughly  comminuted.  They 
are  fuppofed  on  account  of  their 
foft  unctuous  quality,  to  abtund. 
acrimonious  juices  in  the  prima; 
viaa :  peeled  fweet  almonds,  eaten 
fix  or  eight  at  a  time,  fometimes 
G  3  give 
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burn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogs,  and  fundry  o- 
ther  animals  ;  and  a  water  diftilled 
from  them,  when  made  of  a  certain 
degree  of  ftrength,  has  had  like 
effects.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  not  unfrequently  ufed  as 
medicines  :  Boerhaave  recommends 
them,  in  fubftance,  as  diuretics 
which  heat  but  moderately,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured 
upon  in  acute  difeafes. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expreflion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame. 
Thegeneral  victues  of  theie  oils  are, 
to  blunt  acrimonious  humours,  and 
to  foften  and  relax  the  folids ; 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations  :  and  externally 
in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts.  , 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors,  commonly  called 
emulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
fubjeel,  and  participate  in  fome 
degree  of  the  emollient  virtue 
thereof ;  but  have  this  advantage 
above  the  pure  oil,  that  they  may 
be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory 
diforders,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
effects  which  the  oil  might  fome- 
times  produce  ;  fince  emulfions  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in 
a  little  time  do.  Several  unctuous 
and  refinous  fubftances,  of  them- 
felves  not  mifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  ea- 
jily  mi.xed  with  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emul/ion  ;  and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form,  camphor  and  the  refinous 
purgatives  may  be  commodioufly 
taken.  The  only  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  almonds  are  the  cxprefled 
oil  and  emulfion. 
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or  Malacca  bean. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies.  It  is  of  a  mining 
black  colour,  of  the  (hape  of  a  heart 
flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  an  obtufe 
point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to 
a  wrinkled  ftalk,  it  contains  with- 
in two  ftclls  a  kernel  of  a  fweetifli 
tafte  :  betwixt  the  (hells  is  lodged 
a  thick  and  acrid  juice. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  anacar- 
dia  have  been  greatly  difputed ; 
many  have  attributed  to  them  the 
faculty  of  comforting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fortifying  the  memory, 
quickening  the  intellect :  and  hence 
a  confection  made  from  them  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  con- 
fettio  faplcntum :  others  think  it 
better  deferves  the  name  of  io/t- 
feSlio  Jiultorum,  and  mention  in- 
ftances  of  its  continued  ufe  having 
rendered  people  maniacal.  But  the 
kernel  of  anacardium  is  not  differ- 
ent in  quality  from  that  of  almonds. 
The  ill  effects  attributed  to  this 
fruit  belong  only  to  the  juice  con- 
tained betwixt  the  kernels,  whofe 
acrimony  is  fo  great,  that  it  isfaid 
to  be  employed  by  the  Indians  as 
a  cauitic.  This  juice  is  recom- 
mended externally  for  tetters,  frec- 
kles, and  other  cutaneous  deformi- 
ties ;  which  it  removes  only  by  ex- 
ulcerating  or  excoriating  the  part, 
fo  that  a  newfkin  comes  underneath. 

ANAGALLIDIS  folia:  AnagaUi- 
dis pb.euiceo  floir  C.  B.ct  Anagallidis 
Jlorc  carulco  C.  B.  Common,  male 
and  female  pimpernel  ;  the  leaves. 

Pimpernel  is  a  low  plant,  in  ap- 
pearancerefemblingchickwecd ;  but 
eafily  diftinguifhable  by  its  leaves 
being  fpotted  underneath,  and  join- 
ed immediately  to  the  ftalk.  The 
male  and  female  pimpernels  differ 
no  otherwife  than  in  the  colour  of 

their 
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their  flowers  ;  they  are  both  found 
wild  in  the  fields,  but  the  male  or 
red- flowered  fort  is  molt  common. 

Both  the  pimpernels  have  an 
herbaceous,  roughim  tafte,  with 
little  or  no  fmell.  Many  extraor- 
dinary virtues  have  been  attributed 
to  them.  Geoffroy  elteems  them 
cephalic,  fudorific,  vulnerary,  an- 
timaniacal,  antiepileptic,  and  alcx- 
eterial.  Tragus,  Cafpar  Hoffman, 
Michneli,  and  others,  are  alfo  very 
liberal  in  their  praifes;  one  of  thefe 
gentlemen  declares,  that  he  has 
known  numerous  inftances  of  the 
Angular  efficacy  of  a  decoction  and 
tincture  of  pimpernel,  in  maniacal 
and  melancholic  deliria.  But  later 
practitioners  have  not  been  fo  hap- 
pv  as  to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs. 
Pimpernel  is  not  unfrequently  taken 
as  food  ;  it  makes  no  unpleafant 
falad  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  is  a  common  pot-herb. 
A  fpirituous  tincture  of  it  contains 
nothing  valuable  :  the  only  prepa- 
ration that  promifes  any  utility,  is 
an  extract  made  with  water  :  or  the 


exprefled  juice 
fpiflated. 


depurated  and  in- 


ANAGALLIS 
vide  Becabunga. 


AQUATICA, 


ANCHUS.E  radix  :  Buglojfi  ra- 
dict  rubra  Tourn.  Alkanetroot  [E.] 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
much  refembling  tbevipers  buglofs: 
its  chief  difference  from  the  com- 
mon bugloffes  confiftsiri  the  colour 
of  its  roots ;  the  cortical  part  of 
which  is  of  a  dufky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  unctuous  fubftances, 
but  not  to  watery  liquors.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  :  it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens ;  but  the 
greateft  quantities  are  raifed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particularly 
about   Montpclicr,    from  whence 


the  dried  roots  are  ufually  imported 
to  us.  The  alkanet  root  produced 
in  England  is  much  inferior  in 
colour  to  tjiat  brought  from  abroad; 
the  Englifh  being  only  lightly  red- 
difh,  the  others  of  a  deep  purplifli 
red  :  this  has  induced  fome  to  fuf- 
pect  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part 
of  their  colour  to  art,  but  we  think 
without  fufficient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell  :  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
terifh  altringent  talte,  by  when 
dried  fcarce  any.  As  to  its  virtues 
the  prefent  practice  expects  not  any 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing oils,  unguents,  and  plaflers. 
As  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  cor- 
tical part,  the  fmall  roots  are  beft, 
thefe  having  proportionably  more 
bark  than  the  large. 

ANETHI  femcn:  Anetbi  bortc?i- 
fisC.B.    Dill  feed  [L.  E.] 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds 
are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  in 
fliape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  the  on  other.  Their  tafte 
is  moderately  warm  and  pungent; 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of 
the  mod  agreeable  kind.  Thefe 
feeds  are  recommended  as  a  car- 
minative, in  flatulent  coiics  pro- 
ceeding' from  a  cold  caufe  or  a 
vifcidity  of  the  juices.  The  more 
efficacious  preparations  of  them  are, 
the  diftilled  oil,  and  a  tincture  or 
extract  made  with  rectified  fpirit. 
The  oil  and  fimple  water  diftilled 
from  them  are  kept  in  the  (hops  [£.] 

ANGELIC'E  radix,  folia,  femcn  : 
Angelica  fativa  C.  £.  imperatorice 
fativa  Tourn.     Garden  angelica  ; 
the  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  [L.  E.) 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing   fpontaneoufly  in 
the  northern  climates  :  for  the  ufe 
of  the  fhops,  it  is  cultivated  in 
G  4  gardens, 
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gardens,  in  the  difTerent  parts  of 
Europe.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are 
faid  to  produce  the  bell:.  The  Lon- 
don college  direct  the  roots  brought 
from  Spain  to  be  alone  made  ufc  of. 
Angelica  roots  are  apt  to  grow 
mould)',  and  be  preyed  upon  by  in- 
fers, unlefs  thoroughly  dried,  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  and  frequently  aired. 
^ %  We  apprehend  that  the  roots  which 
are  fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience 
might  be  prcferved,  by  dipping 
them  in  boiling  fpirit,  or  expofing 
them  to  its  iteam,  after  they  are 
dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a  fragrant 
aromatic  fmell ;  and  a  pleafant  bit- 
terilh  warm  tafie,  glowing  upon 
the  lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time 
after  they  have  been  chewed.  The 
flavour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is 
very  perifhable,  particularly  that  of 
the  latter,  which  on  being  barely 
dried,  lofe  greatefl  part  of  their 
tafte  aud  fmell :  the  roots  are  more 
tenacious  of  their  flavour,  though 
even  thefe  lofe  part  of  it  upon 
keeping.    The  freih  root,  wounded 
early  in  the  fpring,  yields  an  odo- 
rous,  yellow  juice,  which  llowly 
exficcated,  proves  an  elegant  gum- 
my-refin,  very  rich  in  the  virtues 
of  the  angelica.    On  drying  the 
root,  this  juice  concretes  into  di- 
ftindt  molecuke,  which  on  cutting 
it  longitudinally,  appear  diilributed 
in  little  veins;  in  this  ilate,  they 
are  extracted  by  pure  fpirit,  but 
not  by  watery  liquors 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  moll  ele-* 
gant  aromatics  of  European  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent 
pradiice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
mod  efficacious  part,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefcription,  and  does  net 
enter  any  officinal  compohtion. 
The  leaves  are  ingredients  in  the 
three  alexeterial  waters  [Z,.]  :  the 
feeds,  in  the  compound  anifeed 
water  [Z..J  plague  water,  aqua  mi- 
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rabilis,  and  aromatic  tindlure  {£.] 
The  ftalks  make  an  agreeable 
fweetnicat. 

ANGUILL7E  HEPAR.  The 
liver  of  the  cel. 

The  liver  and  gall  of  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid.  They  have  been 
held  a  fpecific  in  difficult  births  3 
and  enter  the  principal  compofitions 
for  that  intention  in  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias ;  although  it  appears, 
that  in  moll  cafes  of  this  kind, 
acrid  irritating  medicines  are  really 
injurious.  Boerhaavc obferves,  that 
no  fifli  has  a  more  acrid  gall  than 
the  eel  ;  and  fays,  that  with  pills 
made  of  the  gall  of  the  eel  and- 
pike,  he  has  cured  pale  rickety 
children  with  fwelled  bellies  :  the 
gall  powerfully  promotiug  urine, 
and  occafioning  the  belly  to  fub- 
lide. 

_  ANIME  ;  [£.],a  refm  exuding 
from  the  trunk  of  a  large  American 
tree,  called  by  IPifojctaiba,  by  the 
Indians  courbaril. 

This  reiin  is  of  a  tranfparent 
amber  colour,  a  light  agreeable 
fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte.  Itdif- 
lolves  entirely,  but  not  very  readily, 
in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  the  im- 
purities, which  are  often  in  large 
quantity,  remaining  behind,  The 
Brazilians  a;e  faid  to  employ  anime 
in  fumigations  for  pains  and  aches 
proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe : 
with  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicial  purpofes. 

ANISI  ftmen  :    Jpii  anifi  diRi 
femine  fuavtolente  Town.  Anife,  :hc 
feed  [L.  E.] 

Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  Eaft. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
prance,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alio  in  England  :  the 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 

are 
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arefroaller  than  the  others,  arepre- 
feried. 

Anileeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  pleafant  warm  tafte,  accom- 
panied'with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extracts  very  little  of  their 
flavour ;  rectified  fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds  :  their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent 
diforders,  where  tenacious  phlegm 
abounds,  md  in  the  gripes  to 
which  young  children  are  fub- 
ject.  Frederick  Hoffman  ftrongly 
recommends  them  in  weaknefs  of 
the  ifomacfc,  diarrhoeas,  and  for 
itrer.gthenirg  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
«e:a~in  gereral  ;  and  thinks  they 
w;ll  delervc  the  appellation  given 
them  byHelmont,  intejl'morum  fola- 
mcn. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
thefe  feeds  arc  an  efoitial  oil  [L.E.] 
and  a  fpiritcus  compound  ivater 
[L.  £.]  They  are  ingredients  in 
mitbridati  and  tbcriaca  ;  and  the 
effential  cil  :n  the  paregoric  elixir 

AXONIS,  vide  Ononis. 

ANSERINA,  vide  Argentina. 

ANTIMONIGM  [L.  £.]  fit- 
iium.  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  .brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  fhining 
flreaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
with   a   dark-lead  coloured  fub- 
fiance  ;   of  no  manifeft  tafle  or 
fa  ell.     There  are  feveral  mines 
i  of  it  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France  :  ar.d  fome  likewiie  in  Eng- 
I  land.    The  Englilh  feems  to  be  of 
all  the  others  the  leart  pioper  for 
i  medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently  con- 
I  taining  a  portion  of  lead.  The 
i  fobfhncei  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
:  reign  forts  arc  generally  of  the  un- 
•  fcfible  ftony  kii:d,  from  which  the 
.antimony  is  melted  out  in  veticis, 


whofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
final  1  holes,  and  received  in  coni- 
cal moulds  :  in  thefe,  the  lighter 
and  more  droffy  matter  arifes  to 
the  furface;  whilft  the  more  pure 
and  ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bot- 
tom :  hence  the  uppe-r  broad  part 
of  the  loaves  is  confiderably  lefs 
pure  than  the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  weight;  from 
the  loaves  not  being  ipongy  or 
blebby  ;  from  the  largenefs  of  the 
Arise;  and  from  the  antimony  to- 
tally evaporating  in  a  flrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  collyria  againft  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes;  and  for  ftain- 
ing  the  eyebrows  black.  Its  in- 
ternal ufe  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  eflablifhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and 
even  at  that  time  it  was  by  many 
looked  upon  as  poifonous.  But  ex- 
perience has  now  fully  evinced^ 
that  pure  antimony,  in  its  crude 
ftate,  has  no  noxious  quality  ;  that 
feme  of  the  preparations  of  it  are 
medicines  of  great  efficacy  ;  and 
that  though  many  cf  them  are  moil 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration 
or  addit.on,  lofe  their^yirulence, 
and  become  mild  in  tfieir  opera- 
tion. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  confift  of  a 
metal,  oinited  with  common  ful- 
phur,  and  feparable  in  its  metallic 
form  by  the  fame  means  whereby 
other  metallic  bodies  are  extracted 
from  their  ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dole,  with  extreme 
vehemence,  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic  :  when  combined  with  ful- 
phur,  as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its 
power  is  reflrained  :  diverted  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  all  perfectly  me- 
tallic bodies,  it  becomes,  an  'indo- 
lent 
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lent  calx.    See  the  preparations  of  faid 
antimony  in  the  third  part  of  this 
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work. 

ANTHOR^E  fin  antbitbor*  ra- 
dix: Aconiti  falutiferi  C.  B.  dconiti 
fall  or  um  htciniis  lincaribus,  ubique 
ejufdem  la'itudinis  Linnai.  Whole- 
fome  wolf's  bane  ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  poifonous  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  more  finely  divided, 
and  not  at  all  bright  or  fhining  : 
it  grows  wild  on  the  Alps.  The 
root  has  been  fuppofed  ufeful 
againft  poifons,  particularly  that 
of  the  thora,  (whence  its  name.) 
Some  neverthelefs  look  upon  this 
pretended  antidote  itfelf  as  unfafe  : 
Fred.  Hoffman  fays  it  is  cathartic, 
and  has  produced  dangerous  dis- 
orders of  the  ftomach,  accompa- 
nied with  heat,  thirft,  and  anxiety. 
On  the  other  hand  Geoffrey  relates, 
that  he  has  never  obferved  any 
purgative  quality  in  this  root,  or 
any  ill  confequence  from  its  ufe ; 
that  he  has  frequently  exhibited 
it,  and  always  with  good  fuccefs, 
againft  worms,  and  in  malignant 
fevers,  efpecially  fuch  as  were 
occafioned  by  vifcidities  in  the 
Itomach  and  inteffnes  ;  the  dofe 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  A  com- 
petency of  experiments  to  fully 
determine  this  point,  is  as  yet 
wanting,  the  root  never  having 
come  into  general  practice. j  Its 
tafte  is  acrid  and  bitter. 

APARINES/ofar;  Aparines vul- 
garis C.  B.  Goofegrafs,  or  clivers ; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  flender  rough  plant, 
common  in  hedges,  &c.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  aperient,  but 
practice  has  little  regard  to  it. 

APES.     Bees  ;    their  bodies, 
honey,  and  wax  [£.] 

Bees,  dried  and  pulverized,  are 


to  cure  the  alopecia,  and 
given  internally,  to  promote  urine; 
but  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
Grangers  to  the  Ihops.  The  honey 
and  wax  (hall  be  treated  of  under 
the  refpective  heads. 

APII  feu  elepfelini  radix  ;  Apii 
foliis  caulinis  cuneiformiuus  Linntci. 
Smallage,  the  roots  [£.] 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the 
garden  opium  (parfley).  of  a  darker 
green  colour,  and  of  a  ftronger 
and  more  unpleafant  flavour.  The 
roots  are  in  the  number  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots,  and  have  been 
fometimes  prefcribed  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  aperient  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks  ;  but  are  at  prefent  difre- 
garded.  The  feeds  of  the  plant 
are  moderately  aromatic,  and  were 
formerly  ufed  as  carminatives  ;  in 
which  intention  they  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  capable  of  coing  fervice, 
though  the  other  warm  feeds, 
which  the  lhops  are  firnilhed  with, 
render  thefe  unneeefary ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Edinburgh  college, 
which  retains  the  roots,  has  ex- 
punged the  feeds. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 
Petrosolinu  m. 

AQUILEGI^E  folia,  flora,  fe- 
men  :  Aquilegi<e  fore  fimplici  Rail 
Syn.  Columbines  ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods, 
but  is  not  very  common.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient  ; 
and  was  formerly  in  great  efteem 
among  the  common  people  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox  and 
meaflcs.  A  diftilled  water,  medi- 
cated vinegar,  and  conferve,  were 
prepared  from  the  flowers  ;  but 
they  have  long  given  place  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  efficacy. 

ARANEARUM  TELjE  [£.] 
Cobwebs. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  arc  never  met  with  in 
prescription  ;  but  are  fometimes 
applied  by  the  common  people  to 
Hop  the  bleeding  of  flight  wounds  : 
this  they  ieem  to  effcft  by  adhering 
to  the  part,  fo  as  to  dole  the  ori- 
fices of  the  veflels,  and  prevent  the 
effuiion  of  their  contents. 

ARESTA  BO  VIS,  vide  Ono- 
nis. 

ARGENTINA,  potent  ill*,  an- 
ferirue,  folia:  Pentapbylloitlis  mino- 
ris fupini,  feu  proenmbentis,  foliis  ala- 
tis  argenteii  et  frrratis,  fore  luteo 
Mor.  Hif.  Ok.  Silverweed,  or  wild 
tanfey  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  about 
the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other  moift 
places  :  it  has  no  Italic,  the  leaves 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  in 
general  look  upon  argentina  as  a 
very  ftrong  aftringent ;  mifled  pro- 
bably by  its  agreement  in  botanic 
characters  with  tormentil,  which 
is  known  to  be  a  powerful  ftyptic. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  argentina 
promife  no  great  virtue  of  this 
kind  ;  for  to  the  tafle  it  difcovers 
only  a  flight  roughifhnefs,  from 
whence  it  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
entitled  to  a  place  only  among  the 
milder  corroborants.  As  the  af- 
tringency  of  tormentil  is  confined 

i  chiefly  to  its  root,   it  might  be 
though'  that  the  argentina  alfo  has 

:  an  allringent  root :  the  root  of  this 

;  plant,  however,  is  found  to  have 
no  other  than  a  pleafant  fwectifn 

■  tafle,  like  that  of  parlhips,  but  not 
fo  (Iron?. 

ARGENTUM.  Silver  [L.  £.] 
Abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  crude  filver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  fome  alfo  cf  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  founda- 
tion. This  metal,  taken  in  its 
-crude  flate,  has  no  effeft  in  the 
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body  ;  combined  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrous  acid,  it  proves 
a  powerful,  though  not  always  a 
fafe,  hydragogue ;  with  a  larger, 
a  ftrong  cauftic.  The  nitrous  acid 
is  the  only  one  that  perfectly  dif- 
folves  this  metal  :  on  adding  to 
this  folution  a  minute  portion  of 
marine  acid,  or  fubftances  contain- 
ing it,  the  liquor  turns  milky,  and 
the  filver  falls  to  the  bottom  in  form 
of  a  white  calx  :  hence  we  are  fur- 
niflied  with  a  method  of  difcover- 
ing  marine  fait  in  waters,  Sec.  See 
the  preparations  of  filver  in  the 
third  part. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM  :  Hy- 
drargyria ;  Mercurius.  Mercury  or 
quickfilver  [L.  E.] 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
lourcd  mineral  fluid  ;  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melt- 
ed :  it  is  heavier  than  any  other 
fluid,  and  than  moft  of  the  metal- 
lic bodies  :  it  does  not  congeal  in 
the  greatefl:  degree  of  natural  cold 
hitherto  known  j  in  the  fire  ic 
proves  totally  volatile.  This  mi- 
neral is  either  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form,  in  the  earth  ;  or  extracted 
by  art  from  certain  ores.  There 
are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain  ;  but  the 
greatefl  quantities  come  from  the 
Eafl-Indies. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  little  known, 
before  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a1  cor- 
rofive  poifon,  though  of  itfelf 
perfectly  void  of  acrimony,  tafle, 
and  fmell :  there  are  examples  of 
its  having  been  lodged  for  years 
in  cavities  both  of  bones  and  flefliy 
parts,  without  its  having  injured 
or  afFected  them.  "  Taken  into  the 
body  in  its  crude  flate,  and  undi- 
vided, it  pafles  through  the  intef- 
tines  unchanged,  and  has  not  been 
found  to  produce  any  confiderable 

efleft. 
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effect.    It  has  indeed  been  recom- 


mended in  aillimas  and  difordcisof 
the  lungs  ;  but  the  virtues  attri- 
buted to  it  in  thefe  cafes  have  not 
been  warranted  by  experience. 

Notwithstanding  the  mildnefs 
and  activity  of  crude  quickfilvcr 
undivided  ;  when  refolved  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  fume,  or  othcrwife 


aftion  to  the  kidneys  or  the  pores 
of  the  fkin  By  this  method  inve- 
terate cutaneous  and  venereal  dif- 
tempers  have  been  cured,  without 
nny  other  fenfible  excretion  than 
a  gentle  increafe  of  perfpiration 
or  urine.    Where  there  are  ulcerj 


in  any  part,  they  difcharge  for  fome 
time  a  very  fetid  matter,  the  quan- 
divided  into  very  minute  particles,    tity  of  which  becomes  gradually 
and  prevented  from  re  uniting^  by    iefs>  and  atlength  the  ulcer  kindly 


the  interpofition  of  proper  fub 
fiances ;  or  combined  with  mineral 
acids ;  it  has  very  powerful  effects  ; 
affording  the  molt  violent  poifons, 
and  the  moil  excellentremedies  that 
we  are  acquainted  with. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei-  moting  the  perfpiration 
ther  given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  applica- 
tion, feeni  to  liquefy  all  the  juices 
of  the  body,  even  thofe  in  the 
minuteft  and  moll  remote  veffels  ; 
and  may  be  fo  managed  as  to  pro- 
mote excretion  through  all  the 
emunctories.  Hence  their  com- 
mon ufe  in  inveterate  chronic  dif- 


heals.  If  the  mercury  mould  at 
any  time,  from  cold  or  the  like,  af- 
fect the  mouth  (which  I  have  rarely 
found  to  happen)  it  may  be  re- 
trained by  omitting  a  dole,  and  by 
warmth  or  fuitable  medicines  pro- 


ARJSTOLOCHIA.  Birthwort. 
Three  roots  of  this  name,  are  di- 
rected for  medicinal  ufe: 


(i)  Aristolochia  longa 
[L.  E.]  Long  birthwort.  This  is  a 
tuberous  root,  fometimes  about 
the  fize  of  the  finger,  fometime6 


orders  proceeding  from  a  thicknefs  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  a  foot 

and  fluggiihnefs  Of  the  humours,  in  length:  it  is  nearly  of  an  equal 

and  obltinate  obftru&ions  of  the  thicknefs  all  over,  or  a  little  thicker 

execretory  glands ;  in  fcropkulous  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends :  the 

and  cutaneous  difeafes ;  and  in  the  outfide  is  of  a  brownilh  colour  ;  the 

■venereal  lues.    If  their  power  is  infide  yellowilh. 
not  retrained  by  proper  additions 


(2)  Aristolochia  rotunda 
[£.]  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
lcarce  any  other  vifible  difference 
from  the  foregoing  than  its  roundilh 
fhape. 

(3)    Aristolochia  texuis- 
[£.]  Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a' 
long  and  flender  root,  rarely  exceed-  . 
ing  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouchern  parts 
difcharge,  to  be  productive  of  very  of"  France.  Their  fraell  is  fome- 
happy  effects.  To  anfwer  this  what  aromatic }  their  tafte  warm 
purpufe,  it  fhould  be  given  in  very ,  and  bitterifh.  Authors  in  general 
iinall  dofes,  in  conjunction  with  reprefent  them  as  extremely  hot  aud 
itich  fubllairces  as  determine  its  pungent ;  l'oine  fay  ther  are  Jie 
4  houeft 


to  certain  emundtories,  they  tend 
chiefly  to  affect  the  mouth  ;  and 
after  having  fufed  the  juices  in  the 
remoter  parts,  occafion  a  plentiful 
evacuation  of  them  from  the  falival 
glands. 

The  falutary  effects  of  mercu- 
rials do  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  fenfible  evacuation.  This 
medicine  may  be  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as,  with- 
out   occafioning   any  remarkable 
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hotteft  of  all  the  aromatic  plants ; 
but  as  ufually  met  with  in  the 
mops,  they  have  no  great  pun- 
gency. The  long  and  round  forts 
on  being  firft  chewed,  fcarcc  dif- 
cover  anv  talte,  but  in  a  little  time 
prove  naufeoufly  bitterilh  ;  the  long 
fomewhat  the  leall  fo.  The  other 
fort  inltantly  fills  the  mouth  with  an 
aromatic  bitternefs,  which  is  not 
ungrateful.  Their  medical  virtues 
are,  to  heat,  ftimulate,  attenuate 
vifcid  phlegm,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  genera!  ;  they  are 
principally  celebrated  in  fuppref- 
iions  of  female  evacuations.  The 
dofe  in  fubitnnce  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  two  drams.  The  long  fort  is  re- 
commended externally  for  clean fing 
and  drying  wounds  and  ulcers,  and 
in  cutaneous  difeafes. — The  ariflo- 
locbia  tenuis,  is  an  ingredient  in 
theriaca  ;  and  in  want  of  this  fpe- 
cies,  the  lonza  is  allowed  to  be  fub- 
ffituted  to  it  by  the  London  col- 
lege. 

ARMORACTA,  vide  Rapha- 

N U S  RUST1CAKU5, 

ARNICA,  vide  Doronicum. 

ARSENICUM.  Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  iefs  quantity,  in  moft  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin 
and  bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites, 
.and  the  mineral  called, cobalt ;  from 
which  lair  greatelt  part  of  the  arfe- 
nic brought  to  us  is  extracted  by  a 
kind  of  fublimation  :  the  arfenic 
arifes  at  firlt  in  the  form  of  greyilh 
meal,  which,  more  carefully  refub- 
limed,  concretes  into  tranfparent 
mafic;,  the  white  arfenic  of  the 
fhops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  one  tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a  bright  yellow  mafs,  in 
fome  degree  tranfparent;  the  com- 
mon jtfynu  arfenic.    On  doubling 


the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com- 
pound proves  more  opake  and  com- 
pact ;  of  a  deep  red  colour,  refem- 
bling  that  of  cinnabar,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  it  lofes  of  its 
beauty  upon  being  reduced  into 
powder,  whilft  that  of  cinnabar  is 
improved  by  this  means :  this  is  the 
common  red  arfenic.  By  varying 
the  proportions  of  "arfenic  and  ful- 
phur, fublimates  may  be  obtained 
of  a  great  variety  of  ftiades  of  yel- 
low and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  earth.    The  foffil 
red  arfenic  is  the  fan  Jar  a  ch  a  of  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  rijigal  of 
the  Arabians.    Eoth  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a  fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  zarnicbs ;  and 
when  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves,  auripigmexfa,  or  nrpiments  .- 
the  latt  are  the  only  fubftances  to 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
apaevixo*.    That  the  zarnichs  and 
orpiments    really  contain  arfenic 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome 
late  writers)  is  evident  from  fundry 
experiments,  whereby  a  perfect  ar- 
fenic, and  in  notable  quantity,  is 
obtainable  from  them.    The  com- 
pillers  of  the  preceding  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  therfore 
very  juftly  gave  fandardcha  Graco- 
rum  as  a  fynonymon  to  red  arfenic  ; 
zxifCuuripcgmentum  to  the  yellovj. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  corrofive  taite  ;  and 
taken  into  the  body  proves  a  moll 
violent  poifon.  Befides  the  effects 
which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  corrofives,  it  remarkably  at- 
tenuates the  coats  of  the  ftom'ach, 
occafions  a  fwelling  and  fphacela- 
tion  of  the  whole  body,  and  a 
fudden  putrefaction  after  death 
particularly,  as  is  faid,  of  the 
gentials  in  men.  Where  the  quan- 
tity is  lb  very  fmall  as  not  to  prove 

fatal, 
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•fatal,  tremors,  palfies,  and  linger- 
ing hectics  fuccccd.  The  remedies 
recommended  againft  this  poifon 
arc,  milk  and  oily  liquors  imme- 
diately and  Hbcrally  drank. 

The  red  and  yellow  arfenics, 
both  native  and  factitious,  have 
little  tafte,  and  are  much  lefs  vi- 
rulent in  their  effects  than  the  fore- 
going. Sulphur,  which  retrains 
the  power  of  mercury  and  the  an- 
timonial  metal,  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of  this  poifonous  mi- 
neral alfo.  Such  of  thefe  fubftances 
as  participate  more  largely  of  ful- 
phur,  feem  to  be  almoft  innocent: 
the  factitious  red  arfenic,  and  the 
native  orpiments,  have  been  given 
to  dogs  in  confiderable  quan- 
tity, without  their  being  produc- 
tive of  any   apparent  ill  confe- 


ARTEMISI/E  folia  :  Artcmifia 
vulgaris  ?>iajori>  C.  B.  Mugwort  j 
the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafte  places, 
throughout  England  ;  and  flowers 
in  ]une.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  the  common  worm- 
wood :  the  difference  moll  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
whilft  the  flowers  of  mugwort  Hand 
erect. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  her- 
baceous bitterilh  tafle.  They  are 
principally  celebrated  as  uterine 
and  antihyfteric :  an  infufion  of 
them  is  fometimes  drank,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
fubftances,  in  fuppreflion  of  the 
jnenftrual  evacuations.  This  me- 
dicine is  certainly  a  very  mild  one, 
and  confiderably  lefs  hot  than  moft 
others  to  which  thefe  virtues  are 
attributed  :  in  fome  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  mugwort  is  of  common 
ufe  as  a  pot-herb. 


ARTHANIT/E  five  cyclaminis 
radix  :  Cyclaminis  orbiculato  folio  iu- 
fcrnc  purpurafccnle  C.  B.  Sow- 
bread ;  the  root  [E.] 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  root 
has,  when  frefh,  an  extremely  acri- 
monious burning  tafle,  which  it  al- 
moft entirely  lofes  on  being  dried. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  ; 
in  cataplafms  for  fcirrhous  and 
fcrophulous  tumours  ;  and  inter- 
nally as  a  cathartic,  detergent,  and 
aperient  :  it  operates  very  flowly, 
but  with  great  virulence,  inflam- 
ing the  fauces  and  inteftines  ;  and 
hence  is  defervedly  rejected  from 
the  London  difpenfatory,  though 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARI  radix  :  Ari  maculati  ma* 
culis  nigris  C.  B.  Wake-robin  ; 
the  root  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
forth  in  March,  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed  by 
a  naked  ftalk,  bearing  a  purplifli 
piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  (heath  : 
this  is  fucceeded  in  July,  by  a 
bunch  of  reddifh  berries.  In  fome 
plants,  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with 
black,  in  others  with  white  fpots, 
and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all  : 
the  black  fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  moft  efficacious,  and  hence 
is  exprefsly  directed  by  the  London 
college. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte  if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  occafion- 
ing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable 
thirft  :  thefe  fymptoms  are  alle- 
viated by  butter,  milk,  or  oily 
liquors.  Dried  and  kept  for  fome 
time,  it  lofes  much  of  its  acri- 
mony, and  becomes  at  length  an 

almoft 
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The  root  is  a  powerful  fiimulant 
and  attenuanc.     It  is  reckoned  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome 
cachectic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ltomach  occafioned 
by  a  load  of  vicid  phlegm,  and  in 
fuch  diforders  in  general  as  proceed 
from  a  cold  fluggifh  indifpofition 
of  the  folids  and  lentor  of  the 
fluids.    I  have  experienced  great 
benefit  from  it  in  rheumatic  pains, 
particularly  thole  of  the  fixt  kind, 
and  which  were  feated  deep.  In 
thefe  cafes  I  have  given  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcrupleof  the  frefh  root 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  a 
bolus  or  emulfion  with  unctuous 
.  and  mucilaginous  fubftances,  which 
cover  its  pungency,  and  prevent  its 
making  any  painful  impreffion  on 
the  tongue.    It  generally  excited 
.  a  flight  tingling  fenfation  through 
■  the  whole  habit,  and,  when  the 
|  patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  pro- 
.  duced  a  copious  fweat. 

The  only  officinal  preparation, 
iin  which  this  root  is  an  ingredient, 
i  is  a  compound  powder ;  in  which 
!  form,  its  virtues  are  very  preca- 
:  rious.  Some  recommend  a  tinc- 
:  ture  of  it  drawn  with  wine  ;  but 
;  neither  wine,  water,  nor  fpirit,  ex- 
:  tract  it  virtues. 


ASAFOETIDA.  Afafetida[£.£.] 

■  the  concrete  juice  of  a  large  um- 
c  ferous  plant  growing  in  Perfia. 
This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
m;  ic  in  the  root  of  the  plant)  li- 
quid, and  white  like  milk :  on  being 

:c.Tpofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
browinifh  colour,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires different  degrees  of  confif- 
tency.    It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 

-  irregular  mafTes,compofed  of  various 
little  fhining  lumpsor grains,  which 
are  partly  of  a  whitifh  colour,  partly 
.'d.iiih,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue. 

Whoic  nu.Tcs  arc  accounted  the 
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belt  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  red- 
dilh  colour,  and  variegated  with  a 
great  number  of  elegant  white  tears. 

This  drug  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick  ; 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte. 
It  lofes  with  age  of  its  fmell  and 
lbrength,  a  circumflance  to  be  parti- 
cularly regarded  in  its  exhibition. 
It  confifls  of  about  one-third  part 
of  pure  refin,'  and  tworthirds  of 
gummy  matter ;  the  former  fo- 
luble  in  rectified  fpirit,  the  other 
in  water.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves  al- 
moft the  whole  into  a  turbid  li- 
quor ;  the  tincture  in  rectified  fpirit 
is  tranlparent. 

Afafetida  is  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyfteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 
vous complaints.  It  is  likewife  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent  co- 
lics ;  and  for  promoting  all  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  either  fex.  The  an- 
cients attributed  to  this  medicine 
many  other  virtues,  which  are  at 
prefent  not  expected  from  it. 

This  gummy-refin  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  officinal  gum  pills, 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  fetid 
tincture,  tincture  of  foot,  fetid  vo- 
latile fpirit  [Z..]  and  antihyfteric 
plalter  [£.] 

ASARI  folia,  radix :  Afari  C.  B. 
Afarabacca:  the  roots  and  leaves. 
— The  London  college  directs  only 
the  leaves  ;  the  Edinburgh  both 
leaves  and  root. 

Afarum  is  a  very  low  evergreen 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries  : 
the  dried  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally brought  from  the  Levant  : 
thofe  of  our  own  growth  being  fup- 
pofed  weaker. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tafte  ;  their  fmell  is  ftrong  and  not 
very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
ltance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 

they 
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they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  faid, 
that  tinctures  made  in  fprituous 
menftrua,  poffijfs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : 
that  the  extract  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tinctures,  acts  only  by 
vomit,  and  with  great  mildnefs  : 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic  :  that  aque- 
ous decoctions  made  by  long  boil- 
ing, and  the  watery  extract,  have 
no  purgative  or  emetic  quality,  but 
prove  notable  diaphoretics,  diure- 
tics, and  emmenagogues. 

.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  fternutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
Ibrongeft  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
Thines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it 
occafions  a  Jarge  evacuation  of 
mucus,  and  raifes  a  plentiful  (pit- 
ting. The  leaves  are  confiderably 
milder,  and  may  be  ufed,  to  the 
quantity  of  three,  four,  or  five 
grains.  GeofFroy  relates,  that  after 
muffing  up  a  dofe  of  this  errhine  at 
night,  he  has  frequently  obferved 
the  difcharge  from  the  nofe  to  con- 
tinue for  three  days  together  ;  and 
that  he  has  known  a„paralyfis  of 
the  mouth  and  tongue  cured  by 
one  dofe.  He  recommends  this 
medicine  in  ftahborn  diforders  of 
the  head,  proceeding '  from  vifcid 
tenacious  matter,  in  palfies,  and  in 
foporific  diftempers.  The  leaves 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  fier~ 
■nutatorius  of  the  mops  [L.  E.] 

ASCLEPIAS,    vide  Vince. 

TOXICUM. 

ASELLI,  vide  Millepedje. 

ASPALATHUS,  vide  Rho- 
dium. 

ASPARAGI  radix :  Afparaglfa- 
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tiv'i  C.B.  Afparagus ;  the  root  [£.] 
This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.    The  roots 
have  a.bitterifh  mucilaginous  tafte, 
inclining  to  fweetneft,  the  fruit 
has  much  the  fame  hind  of  tafte  ; 
the  young  Ihoots  are  more  agree- 
able than  either.    Afparagus  pro- 
motes appetite,  but  affords  little 
nourifhment.    It  gives  a  ftrong  ill 
fme!l  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time 
after  eating  it,  and  for  this  reafon 
chiefly  is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  ; 
it  islikewife  efteemed  aperient  and 
dcobftruent ;  the  root  is  one  of  the 
five  called  opening  roots.  Some 
fuppofe  the  moots  to  be  m oft  effi- 
cacious ;   others    the   root  ;  and 
others  the  bark  of  the  root.  Stahl 
is  of  opinion,  that  none  of  them 
have  any  great  {hare  of  the  virtues 
ufually  afcribed  to  them.  Afpara- 
.gus  appears   from  experience  to 
contribute  very  little  either  to  the 
exciting  of  urine  when  feppreffed, 
or  increafing  its  difcharge  ;  and  in 
cafes  where  aperient  medicines  ge- 
nerally do  fervice,  this  has  little  or 
no  effect. 

ASPERUL,E  fores:  Jlfpcrulx 
aut  afperguhe  odoratse  nnjlratis  Lob. 
Wood  roof ;  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  wild  in  woods  and 
copfes,  and  flowering  in  May.  It 
has  an  exceeding  pleafant  fmell» 
which  is  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation  :  the  tafte  is  fubfaiine, 
and  fomewhat  auftere.  It  imparts 
its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors.  Alpe- 
r'ula  is  fuppofed  to  attenuate  vifcid 
humours,  and  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  bowels  ;  it  is  recommended 
in  objb  uctions  of  the  liver  and  bi- 
liary ducts,  and  by  fome  in  epilep- 
fies  and  palfies  ;  modern  practice 
has  nevertheless  rejected  it. 

ASPHALTUS,  vide  Bitumeu 

luDAICUM, 

•  ASPLE^ 
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ASPLENIUM,  vide  Ceterach. 

ATRIPLICIS  OLIDjE  folia: 
Jtriplicis  fcetida  C.  B.  Chenopodii 
fcetidi  Toum.  Stinking  orach,  or 
arach  ;  the  leaves  [L.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  fprinkled  all 
over  with  a  kind  of  whitilh  clam- 
my meal :  it  grows  about  dung- 
hills, and  other  wafte  places.  The 
leaves  have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell, 
which  the  hand,  by  a  light  touch, 
becomes  fo  impregnated  with,  as 
not  to  be  eafily  freed  from.  Its 
fmell  has  gained  it  the  chara&er  of 
an  excellent  antihyfteric  ;  and  this 
is  the  only  ufe  it  is  applied  to. 
Tournefort  recommends  a  fpiritu- 
ous  tincture,  others  a  decoction  in 
water,  and  others  a  conferve  of  the 
leaves,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
uterine  diiorders. 

ATR1PLEX  SATIVA.  Garden 
orach,  or  arach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a  pale  greenifh,  or  pur- 
plifh  red  colour,  and  hence  named 
atriplex  alba  and  rubra)  ere  chiefly 
employed  for  culinary  purpofes. 
They  are  cooling,  and  gently  laxa- 
tive ;  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  in  coftivenefs,  where 
the  patient  is  of  a  hot  bilious  dif- 
pofltion. 

AVENA  [£.]  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuf- 
fkiently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  di- 
geftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it 
have  likewife  a  kind  of  foft  mu- 
cilaginous quality  ;  by  which  they 
obtund  acrimonious  humours,  and 
prove  ufeful  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  coughs,  hoarfenefs,  rough- 
nefs,  and  exulcerations  of  the 
fauces. 

AURANTIORUM  HISPA- 
LBN9IUM  fkicui  tt  certex;  Fruc- 
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tas  Mali  auretnlite  tnajoris  C.  B. 
Seville  oranges ;  the  juice  and  yel- 
low rind  [L.  E.]  The  Edinburgh 
college  ufes  alfo  the  flowers  of  the 
tree. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  flirub,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruits  all  the  year  :  it 
is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odo- 
riferous, and  have  been  for  fome 
time  pad  of  great  efteem  as  a  per- 
fume :  their  tafte  is  fomewhat 
warm,  accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  bitternefs.  They  yield  their  fla- 
vour by  infufron  to  rectified  fpirit, 
and.  in  diftillaticn  both  to  fpirit  and 
water  :  the  bitter  matter  is  diflblved 
by  water,  and,  on  evaporating  the 
decoction,  remains  entire  in  the  ex- 
tract. The  dillilled  water  was  for- 
merly kept  in  the  (hops,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers 
is /now  laid  afide :  it  is  called  by 
foreign  writers  aqua  nephce.  An 
oil  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  oleum  or  ejjentia  rieroli. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conflitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  ftomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  conii- 
derably  warmer  than  that  of  le- 
mons, and  to  abound  more  with 
eflential  oil  :  to  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines. 
The  flavour  of  the  firft  is  likewife 
fuppofed  to  be  lefs  perifliable  than 
that  of  the  other,  hence  the  col- 
lege employ  orange  peel  in  the  fpi- 
rituous  bitter  tincture,  which  is  de- 
figncd  for  keeping,  whillt  in  the 
bitter  watery  infuMon,  lemon  peel 
is  preferred.  A*  fyrup  and  two  di»- 
H  Allied 
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Hilled  waters  are  for  the  fame 
reafon  prepared  from  the  rind 
of  oranges  in  preference  to  that 
of  lemons. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate- 
ful acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  for  allaying  heat,  abating  ex- 
orbitant commotions  of  the  blood, 
quenching  thirft,  and  promoting 
the  falutary  excretions  :  it  is  like- 
wife  of  great  ufe  in  fcurvies,  efpe- 
cially  when  given  in  conjunction 
with  the  cocblearia,  ?iajlurtium,  or 
other  acrid  antifcorbutics,  as  in  the 
fucci  fcorbutici  of  the  Ihops. 

AURANTIA  CURASLAVEN- 
SIA.    Curaflao  oranges  [E.~] 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  Their 
ifirft  appearance  in  a  public  pharma- 
copoeia is  in  the  prefent  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  ;  in  which  they  are 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  Itoma- 
chic  tincture  and  elixir.  They  ap- 
pear very  well  adapted  to  that  in- 
tention, being  moderately  warm 
bitterifli  aromatics,  of  a  flavour 
fufhciently  agreeable. 

AURICULA  JUDJE,:  Fungm 
auricula  Juda%  cokris  ex  cineracco 
?iigricantis,  peruiciofus,  in  fambuci 
caudice  nafcens  J.  B.  Jews  ear,  a 
fungus  growing  on  old  elder  trees. 
This  fungus  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a 
ftrong  purgative  ;  by  others  an 
altringent.  The  more  judicious 
medical  writers  have  declared  its 
internal  ufe  dangerous  ;  and  hence, 
at  the  late  reformation,  the  Edin- 
burgh as  well  as  London  college 
have  rejected  it, 

AURICULA  MURIS  folia: 
Pilojilla  major  is  lef-entis  birfuta 
C.  B.    Moufe-ear  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant,  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  hairs  :  it 
growi  wild  in  dry  pafturc  grounds, 
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and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The 
leaves  have  a  fomewhat  rough  bit- 
terifli taite  :  they  are  recommend- 
ed as  aftrin gents,  but  practice  pays 
no  regard  to  them. 

AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi- 
ment ;  a  mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic.  See  Arsenicum. 

AURUM.  Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europe  received  it  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  character ; 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  it  is  ftill 
retained,  and  even  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  from  which  Ample  wa- 
ters are  to  be  diftilled.  But  no 
one,  it  is  prefumed,  at  this  time, 
expects  any  Angular  virtues  from 
it,  fince  it  certainly  is'  not  alter- 
able in  the  human  body.  Mr. 
Geofitoy,  though  unwilling  to  re- 
ject it  from  the  cordial  prepara- 
tions, honeftly  acknowleges,  that 
he  has  no  other  reafon  for  retain- 
ing it,  than  complaifance  to  the 
Arabian  fchools.  The  chemifts 
have  endeavoured,  by  many  elabo- 
rate procefles,  to  extract  what  they 
call  a  fulphur  or  anima  of  gold  : 
but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal  :  all  the  tinctures  of  it 
and  aurum  potabiles,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared,  are  real  folu- 
tions  of  it  in  aqua  regia,  diluted 
with  fpirit  of  wine  or  other  li- 
quors, and  prove  injurious  to  the 
body  rather  than  beneficial. 

AXUNGTA.  Fat. 

A  great  variety  of  fats  were  in- 
troduced into  medicine  by  the  Ara« 
bians,  and  recommended  as  poflefl- 
ing  diflinct.  virtues.  The  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  lail  edition 
of  their  difpenfatory,  publilhed  in 
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directs  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
different  fats  to  be  kept  in 
the  fhops :  lb  me  of  thefe,  they  in- 
form us,  are  attenuating  and  refolv- 
ent;  fuch  are  thofe  of  the  heron, 
wild  cat,  itork,  partridge,  coney, 
hare,   fox,    Alpine   moufe,  the 
badger,  boar,  wolf,  ferpents,  and 
vipers  :  others  are  heating,  deterg- 
ent and  feptic  ;  thofe  of  the  eel, 
the  pike,  and  the  umber  :  a  third 
clafs  is  emollient  ;  the  fat  of  the 
ox,  the  deer,  and  the  goat  :  and 
a  fourth,  emollient,  digerent,.  and 
lenient  ;  this  laft  comprehends  the 
fats  of  the  duck,  goofe,  dog,  ca- 
pon, beaver,  horfe,  hen,  and  hu- 
man fat.     Experience,  however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  differ- 
ent virtues  afcribed  to  different  fats. 
They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient quality,   relax  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  pre- 
vent perfpiration  :  thefe  effects, with 
the  confequences  of  them,  may  be 
expected  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
from  fats  of  every  kind.  The  Lon- 
don college  has  therefore  retained 
only  three  fats,  of  different  con- 
fidences, for  different  mixtures,  viz. 
viper's  fat,  hog's  lard,  and  mutton 
fuet ;  to  which  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege adds  goat's  fuet.    Thefe  are 
certainly  fufficient  for  anfwering  all 
the  intentions  that  fubflances  of 
this  kind  are  employed  for. 

•  BALAUSTIA  :  Flares  halauflia 
{lore  plcno  majorc  C.  B.  Balauftines: 
the  flowers  of  the  balauftine  or 
double-flowered  pomegranate  tree 
[L.  £.] 

The  balauftine  is  a  low  tree,  or 
rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  coloHr,  in  appearance  re- 
fembling  a  dried  red  rofe.  Their 
tafte  is  bittcrilh  and  aftringent. 

Balauftines  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes,  where  aftringent  medicines 
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are  proper.  They  are  rarely  di- 
rected in  extemporaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  enter  only  one  officinal 
compolition,  the  fu'vis  t  fuuino 
compofitiis  [L.] 

BALSAMlTyE  MARIS  five 
cojli  bortorum  folia :  Mentha  hor- 
tenfis  corymbiferee  C.  B.  Coftma- 
ry  ;  the  leaves  [/?•]' 

This  was  formerly  a  very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal purpofes  ;  but  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded  for  cither  ;  though 
it  fhould  feem,  from  its  fenfible  qua- 
lities, to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs, 
which  practice  has  retained.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitterifh,  warm,  aro- 
matic tafte  ;  and  a  very  pleafant 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mint 
or  a  mixture  of  mint  and  maudlin  = 
Water  elevates  their  flavour  in  di- 
ftillation  ;  and  rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts it  by  infufion. 

B  ALS  AMU  M  COPAIBA 
[L.  £.]  Balfam  of  Copaiba  :  a  li- 
quid refinous  juice,  flowing  from 
inciiions  made  in  the  trunk  of  a 
large  tree  which  grows  in  the  Spa- 
nifli  Weft-Indies. 

This  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa^ 
rent,  of  awhitifli  or  pale  yellowifti 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifti  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confidence  of  oil,  or  a 
■  little  thicker:  long  kept,  it  be- 
comes nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  re- 
taining its  clearnefs;  but  has  not 
been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid, 
as  moft  of  the  other  refinous' juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a 
thick  fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiba, 
which  is  not  at  all  tranfparent,  or 
much  lefs  fo  than  the  foregoing, 
and  generally  has  a  portion  of  tur- 
bid watery  liquor  at  the  bottom. 
This  fort  is  probably  either  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  other 
fubftances,   or  has  been  extract- 
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ed  by  co&ion  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree  ;  its  fmell  and 
tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than 
thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  -of  Copaiba  diflblves 
entirely  in  rectified  fpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  menftruum  be  previoufly  al- 
kalized :  the  folution  has  a  very 
fragrant  fmell.  Diltilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a 
limpid  effential  oil ;  and  in  a  ftrong 
heat,  without  addition,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  Copaiba  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborating  detergent  me- 
dicine, accompanied  with  a  degree 
of  irritation.  It  ftrengthens  the 
nervous  fyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the 
belly,  in  large  dofes  proves  purga- 
tive, promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes 
and  heals  exulcerations  in  the  uri- 
nary paffage,  which  it  is  fuppofed 
to  perform  more  effectually  than 
any  of  the  other  balfams.  Fuller 
obferves,  that  it  gives  the  urine 
an  intenfely  bitter  taice,  but  not  a 
violet  fmell  as  the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  in  gleets  and  the 
flu  or  albus,  and  externally  as  a 
vulnerary.  The  author  above  men- 
tioned recommends  it  likewife  in 
dyfenteries,  in  fcorbufic  cachexies, 
in  difeafes  of  the  brcaft  and  lungs, 
and  in  an  acrimonious  or  pu- 
trefcent  ftate  of  the  juices  :  he 
fays,  he  has  known  very  dangerous 
coughs,  which  manifeftly  threatened 
a  eonfumption,  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  this  balfam  alone  •  and  that  not- 
withstanding its  being  hot  and  bit- 
ter, it  has  good  effeds  even  in 
Jieclic  cafes. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rare- 
lv  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops, 
though  fome  dircdt  fixty  or  more. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
the  form  of  Sfi  elieofacchar'um  ;  or 
'in  that  bf  an1  emulfion,  into  which 
i:  may  bq  reduced  by  triturating 
if'wiih  almonds,  or  rather  with  a 
tjhick  liiucik'-ge   of  gum  arable, 
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till  they  are  well  incorporated,  and 
then  gradually  adding  a  proper 
quantity  of  water. 

The  only  officinal  preparation 
of  this  balfam  is  an  empyreumati<: 
oil  diJtilled  with  the  addition  of 
gum  guaiacum  (£.]  The  bal- 
fam itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
balfamic  tin&ure,  and  tindure  of 
cantharides  [jE.] 

BALSAMUM  GILEADENSE, 
vide  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM. 
\L.  E.]  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam 
is  faid  to  be  extracted  by  coition, 
in  water,  from  an  odoriferous 
flirub  growing  in  Peru,  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  This 
balfam,  as  brought  to  us,  is  nearly 
of  the  confidence  of  thin  honey, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  inclin- 
ing to  black,  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell, , and  a  very  .hot  biting 
tafie.  Diftilled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fra- 
grant effential  oil  of.  a  reddifh  co- 
lour ;  and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without 
addition,  a  yellowifli  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm 
aromatic  medicine,,  confiderably 
hotter  and  more  acrid  than  Copaiba. 
I,ts  principal  effects  are,  to  warm 
the  habit,  to  ftrengthen  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  and  attenuate  vifcid 
humours.  Hence  its  ufe  in  fome 
kinds  of  afthmas,  gonorrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  fuppreftions  of  the 
.uterine  discharges,  and  other  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a  debility 
of  the  folios,  or  a  fluggifhnefs  and 
inactivity  of  the  juices.  It  is  alfo 
employed  externally,  for  cleanfing 
and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers.; 
and  feme  times  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

■  Tins  bal  fam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  exprcfled  oils,  ani- 
mal fat?,   or  wax:   it   may  be 
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mingled  in  the  cold  with  this  laft, 
as  alio  with  the  febaceous  Jubilance 
called  expreffed  oil  of  mace  ;  but 
if  the  mixture  be  afterwards  lique- 
fied by  heat,  the  balfam  feparates 
and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
be  mixed  with  water  into  the  form 
of  an  emulfion  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  balfam  of  Copaiba.  Al- 
kaline lixivia  difiblve  great  part  of 
it ;  and  reclined  fpirit  the  whole. 

This  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  balfamum  gttaiacinum,  pilula: -etro- 
matitae  [Z,.]  ti/iSlura  balfamica,  elixir 
piHiraU)  balfamum  cepbalicum,  and 
balfamum  Locatelli  [£.] 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Pera,  of  a  White  colour,  and 
confiderably  more  fragrant  than 
the  former.  This  is  very  rarely 
brought  to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  fame  plant  which 
yields  the  common  or  black  balfam  ; 
and  to  exude  from  inciflflns  «jade 
in  the  trunk. 


BALSA  MUM  TOLUTANUM 
[L.  £.]  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  ?.  tree  of  the 
pine  kind,  growing  in  Tolu,  in  the 
Spanilh  Weft- Indies  ;  from  whence 
the  balfam  is  brought  to  us  in  lit- 
tle gourd  (hells.    It  is  of  a  yellow- 
i(h  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red  ; 
Vn  confidence  thick  and  tenacious  : 
by  age  it  grows  hard  and  brittle, 
without  fuffering  any  great  lofs  of 
hs  more  valuable  parts.  The  fmell 
ef  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  refembling  that 
of  lemons  ;   its  tafte  warm  and 
faeetilh,  with  little  of  the  pun- 
gency, and  nothing  of  the  naufeous 
relifh,  which  accompany  the  other 
balfams.    It  has  the  fame  general 
virtues  with  the  foregoing  ;  but  is 
much  milder,  and  for  fome  pnr- 
pofes,  particularly  as  a  corroborant 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weaknefles, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  efficacious.' 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  vulnerary 


balfam  [L,]  the  balfamic  tinElur^ 
and  the  peroral  pills  and  etixi* 
[E.]  A  fyrup  alfo  is  impregnated 
with  it  in  the  lhops. 

BARDANJE    MAJORIS  fex 

lappa  majoris,  radix  et  femen: 
Lappa  majoris,  arcii  Diof cordis 
C.  B.  Burdock  ;  the  roots  and 
feeds  [£.] 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
way  fides,  fufficiently  known  from 
its  fcafy  heads,  or  burs,  which 
ftick  to  the  clothes. — The  feeds 
have  a   bitterifh    fubacrid  tafte : 
they    are  recommended   as  very 
efficacious    diuretics,    given  ei- 
ther in  the  form  cf  emulfion,  or 
in  powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram. — The  roots  tafte  fweetifh, 
with  a  flight  aufterity  and  bitterifh- 
nefs:  they  are  efteemed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  fudorific  ;   and  faid 
to  aft  without  irritation,  fo  as  to 
be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute 
diforders.     Decoctions    of  them 
have  of  late  been  ufed  in  rheu- 
matic, gouty,  and  other  diforders  ; 
and  preferred  by  fome  to  thofe  of 
farfaparilla^ 


BDELLIUM  [L.E.]  Bdellium. 

Bdellium  is  a  gummy-refinous 
concrete  juice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  glebes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes. 
It  is  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  co- 
lour, and  in  appearance  fomewhat 
refembles  myrrh  :  upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  as  Geoffroy  juftly  obferves, 
like  glue.  It  grows  foft  and  tenaci- 
ous in  the  mouth,  fticks  to  the  teeth, 
has  a  bitterifh  tafte,  and  not  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell.    Bdellium  is  re- 
commended as  a  fudorific,  diure- 
tic, and  uterine  ;  and  in  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumors 
&c.    In  the  prcfent  practice,  it  i, 
fcarce  othcrwife  made  ufe  of  that 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 
H  3  BECA 
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BECABUNGjE,  feu  Jnagallidis 
aquatics  folia  :  Veronica  aquatica 
folio  fubrotunch  Morif.  hif.  Brook- 
lime  ;  the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  arid  ditches  of  Hand- 
ing water :  the  leaves  remain  all  the 
winter,  bur  are  in  great  eft  perfec- 
tion in  the  fpring  Their  prevail- 
ing tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  light  bit- 
terifhnefs. 

Becabunga  has  been  fuppofed 
to  have  a  faponaceous  detergent 
virtue,  and  to  attenuate  vifcid  hu- 
mours without  pungency  or  irrita- 
tion :  hence  it  has  been  directed 
in  the  fpecies  of  fcurvy  called  hot, 
where  the  ccchlcaria,  and  other 
acrid  antifcorbutics,  were  fuppofed 
to  be  lefs  proper.  It  is  now  ufed 
only  in  compofition  with  thofe 
plants,  as  in  the  fucci  fcorbu- 
tki  [L.  E.]  but  does  not  perhaps 
add  much  to  their  efficacy.  If 
any  virtue  is  expected  from  beca- 
bunga, it  mould  be  ufed  as  food. 

BELLIDIS  MAJORIS  'folia: 
Belli  dis  major  is  fylvejlris  cattle  folio fo 
C.  B.  Greater  or  ox-eye  daify  ; 
the  leaves  [E.) 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fields, 
and  among  corn,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have 
a  mucilaginous,  fubfaline,  rough- 
ifh  tafte.  They  are  faid  to  be  de- 
tergent, refolvcnt,  aperient,  and 
alfo  moderately  aftringent.  Geof- 
froy  relates,  that  the  herb,  ga- 
thered before  the  flowers  have 
come  forth,  and  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  an  acrid  tafte,  penetrating 
fend  fubtile  like  pepper  ;  and  that 
this  decoftion  is  an  excellent  vulne- 
rary and  diuretic  :  but  this  account 
feems  to  belong  more  properly  to 
the  following  plant. 

BELLIDIS  MINORIS  jfav  cj>n- 
folidar  minima:  folia :  Bellidis  minora 
jylveftrh  C.  B.  Common  daify  j 
'the  leaves  [£.] 


This  is  common  almoft  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring. — The  leaves  have  a  fubtile 
fubacrid  tafte,  and  are  recom- 
mended as  vulneraries,  and  in 
afthmas  and  hedlic  fevers,  and  fuch 
difordersasareoccafioned  by  drink- 
ing cold  liquors  when  the  body  has 
been  much  heated.  Ludovici  pre- 
fers the  bcllis  minor  to  the  plants 
commonly  ufed  as  antifcorbutics, 
and  refolvents  of  coagulated  blood 
in  hypochondriacal  diforders. 

BENZOINUM  [L.  £.]  Ben- 

zoine.  "  _ 

Benzoine  is  a  concrete  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree 
growing  naturally  in  both  the 
Indies,  and  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  winters  of  our  own  climate. 
The  refin  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  only  ;  in  large  manes  com- 
pofed  of » white  and  light  brown 
pieces,  or  yellowifti  fpecks,  break- 
ing very  eafily  betwixt  the  hands  : 
fuch  as  is  whitcft,  and  free  from 
impurities,  is  moft  efteemed. 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafte, 
imprefling  only  a  light  fweetnefs 
on  the  tongue :  its  fmell  ii  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable, 
efpecially  when  heated.  Commit- 
ted to  the  fire  in  proper  veflels,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a 
white  faline  concrete,  called  foiv- 
crs,  of  an  acidulous  tafte  and 
grateful  odour,  foluble  in  rectified 
fpirit,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  heat 
in  water. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine 
is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetic  : 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription,  and  enters  in 
fubftance  only  one  officinal  com- 
pofition, the  lalfamum  traumati- 
cum,  defigned  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal ufe.  It  fhould  nevertheless 
fecm  applicable  to  other  purpofes. 
and  to  have  no  ill  title  to  the 
virtues  of  floras  and  balfam  of 

Tolu, 
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Tolu,  at  leaf!  in  a  fubordinate  de- 
gree. The  flowers  are  recom- 
mended in  diforders  of  the  breaft  ; 
and  in  this  intention  they  are  made 
an  ingredient  in  the  paregoric  elixir 
[L],  in  the  petloral  elixir,  eleElary, 
and  pi  Is,  and  in  the  troches  of  Jul- 
f/jur  [£.] 

BERBERIS,  fen  oxyacar.tha  Ga- 
len:, cortex  et  fruclus  :  Berber  is  du- 
vietorum  C.  B.  Barberry  ;  the  bark 
and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bufh,  covered  with 
an  afh-colouredbark,  under  which 
is  contained  another  of  a  deep 
yellow :  the  berries  are  of  an  ele- 
gant red  colour,  and  contain  each 
two  hard  brown  feeds.  It  grows 
wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  parts 
of  England  ;  and  is  frequently 
planted  in  hedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves,  has  an 
aftringent  acid' tafte;  the  inner 
yellow  bark,  a  bitter  one  :  this 
laif.  is  faid  to  be  ferviceable  in  the 
jaundice  ;  and  by  fome,  to  be  an 
ufeful  purgative.  - 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderate- 
ly reftringent,  have  been  given 
with  good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes, 
and  difeafes  proceeding  from  heat, 
acrimony,  or  thinnefs  of  the 
juices.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
barberries  are  employed  in  fluxes, 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  for  a- 
bating  heat,  quenching  thirft, 
raifing  the  ftrength,  and  prevent- 
ing putrefaction  :  the  fruit  is  ma- 
cerated for  a  day  and  night,  in 
about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to  pre- 
vent offence  to  the  flomach  ;  the 
liquor  {trained  off,  and  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is 
given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 
Profjer  Alpinus  (from  v/hofe  trea- 
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tife  De  medicina  Egyptlorum  this 
account  is  extracted)  informs  us, 
that  he  took  this  medicine  himfelf, 
with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  peftilen- 
tial  fever,  accompanied  with  an 
immoderate  bilious  diarrhoea.  A 
jelly  of  the  fruit  is  directed  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  as  an  of- 
ficinal. 

BETiE  folia :  Beta  alia  vel pal- 
lefccntls  qua  Jicula  et  cicla  qfficinarum 
Mor.  et  Beta  rubra  vulgaris  C.  B. 
et  Beta  rubra  radice  rapa  C.  B* 
White  and  red  beets ;  and  the 
turnep-rooted  red  beet,  or  bee- 
trave  [E.~\ 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  diftinguifhes  little  other 
difference  betwixt  them,  than  that 
expreffed  in  their  titles.  Decoc- 
tions of  beets  gently  loofen  the 
belly;  hence  they  have  been  rank- 
ed among  the  emollient  herbs  : 
the  plants  remaining  after  the 
boiling  are  fuppofed  to  have  ra- 
ther a  contrary  effect.  They  af- 
ford little  nourifhment,  and  are 
faid  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  flomach.  The  juice  expreffed 
from  the  roots,  is  a  powerful 
errhine. 

BETONICiE  folia:  Betonica 
purpurea  C.  B.  Common  or  wood- 
becony  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

Betony  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  fhady  places,  in 
feveral  parts  of  England  ;  the 
flowers  come  forth  in  June  and 
July  ;  they  are  of  a  purplifh  co- 
lour, and  fland  in  fpikes  on  the 
tops  of  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  have  an  herbaceous,  rough- 
ifh,  fomewhat  bittcrifh  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a  very  weak  aro- 
matic flavour.  This  herb  has  long 
been  a  favourite  among  writers  on 
the  materia  mcdica,  who  have  not 
been  wanting  to  attribute  to  it 
.abundance  of  good  qualities.  Expe- 
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rience  docs  not  difcover  any  other 
virtue  in  betony,  than  that  of  a  mild 
corroborant  ;  as  fuch,  an  infufion 
or  light  dccodlion  of  it,  may  be 
drank  as  tea,  or  a  faturated  tinc- 
ture in  rectified  fpirit  given  in 
fuitable  dofes,  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  vifcera,  and  diforders 
proceeding  from  thence.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves,  fnuffcd  up 
the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing  ;  and 
hence  betony  is  fomctimes  made  an 
ingredient  in  fternutntory  powders: 
this  effecl  does  net  feem  to  be  ow- 
ing, as  is  generally  fupppfed,  to 
any  peculiar  ftimulating  quality 
in  the  herb,  but  to  the  rough  hairs 
which  the  leaves  are  covered  with. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  differ 
greatly  in  quality  from  the  other 
parts  :  their  tafte  is  bitter  and  very 
naufeous  :  taken  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
they  vomit  and  purge  violently, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  have  fome- 
what  in  common  with  the  roots  of 
hellebore.  It  is  pretty  lingular,  if 
true,  that  betony  affects  thofe  who 
gather  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  it,  with  a  diforder  refembling 
drunkennefs  ;  as  affirmed  by  Simon 
Paulli  and  Baitholinus. 

BETONICA  AQUATICA, 

vide  ScROFHULARIA  AO^UATICA 
MAJOR. 

BETONICA  PAULI,  vide 
Veronica  mas. 

BETULvE  cortex  ct  lachryHna  : 
T>ctula  C.  B.  The  birch  tree  ;  the 
bark  and  fap  [£.] 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  moift 
woods :  its  bark  confifts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubftance  of  a  brownifh  red 
colour  ;  and  of  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefe  laft  are  highly  in- 
flammable, and  appear  to  abound 
with  relinous  matter,  though 
fcarcely  of  any  particular  fniell  or 


tafte  :  the  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs 
refinous,  and  in  tafte  roughifh :  of 
the  medical  virtues  of  either,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bor- 
ing the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetifh 
juice  iffues  forth,  fometimes,  as  is 
faid,  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  to 
equal  in  weight  the  whole  tree  and 
root  :  one  branch  will  bleed  a  gal- 
lon or  more  in  a  day.  This  juice 
is  chiefly  recommended  in  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders,  and  other  foulneffes 
of  the  blood  ;  its  molt  fenfible  ef- 
fect is  to  promote  the  urinary  dis- 
charge. 

BEZOAR  lapis.    Bezoar  ftone. 

The  bezoar  ftone  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach 
of  certain  animals  which  are  faid 
to  be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  concentrical  coats  fur- 
rounding  one  another,  with  a  lit- 
tle cavity  in  the  middle,  contain- 
ing a  bit  of  wood,  ftraw,  hair, 
or  the  like  fubftances. 

The  lhops  diftinguilh  two  forts 
of  bezoar,  one  brought  from  Perfia 
and  the  Eaft-Indics,  the  other  from 
the  Spaniffi  Weft-Indies.  The  firft, 
or  beft  fort,  called  oriental  bezoar, 
is  of  a  fhining  dark  green  or  olive 
colour,  and  an  even  fmooth  fur- 
face  ;  on  removing  the  outward 
coat,  that  which  lies  underneath  it 
appears  likewife  fmooth  and  Alin- 
ing. The  occidental  has  a  rough 
furface,  and  lefs  of  a  green  colour 
than  the  foregoing  :  it  is  likewife 
much  heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of 
a  loofer  texture  ;  the  coats  are 
thicker,  and  on  breaking  exhibit  a 
number  of  ftri«e  curioufly  interwo- 
ven. The  oriental  is  generally  lefs 
than  a  walnut  ;  the  occidental  for 
the  moft  part  larger,  and  fomctimes 
as  big  as  a  goofe  egg.  The  firft  is 
univerfally  moft  eltcemed,  and  is 
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i  the  only  fort  now  retained  by  the 
London'  college  :  the  Edinburgh, 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia preceding  the  prefcnt,  di- 
rected both  ;  but  they  now  feem 
to  allow  them  to  be  ufed  promii- 
ecuoufly,  retaining  in  their  cata- 
logue only  the  name  bezoar  lapis. 

Kcempfer  (in  whofe  Amanitates 
itxoticic,  a  full  account  of  the  be- 
|  zoar  animal  may  be  feen)  informs 
us,   that   this   ftone  is  in  high 
i  efteem  among  the  Perfians,  and 
.  even  of  greater    value    than  in 
Europe;  this,  with  fundry  other 
i  circumltances  needlefs   to  relate 
here,  has  given  occafion  to  many 
i  to  fufpecl,  that  the  true  bezoar  is 
rnever  brought  to  us.    Some  au- 
thors relate  with  great  confidence, 
that  all  the  ftones  commonly  fold 
under  this  name  are  artificial  com- 
pofitions.    That  fome  of  them  are 
'  fo,  is  evident ;  hence  the  great  dif- 
.  ferences    in   the  accounts  which 
.  different  perfons   have  given  of 
their  qualities  ;  the  ftones  examin- 
.ed  by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar  did 
I  not  diflblve  in  acids  ;  thofe  which 
'  Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of  did  : 
;  thofe  employed  by  GeofFroy  (in 
fome  experiments  related  in  the 
French  memoirs    1710)    did  not 
feem  to  be  acted  on  by  rectified 
fpirit  ;  whilft  fome  of  thofe  ex- 
:  amined  by  Neumann  at  Berlin  al- 
:  most    totally    diffolved  therein. 
The  common  mark  of  the  good- 
i  nefs  of  this  ftone,  is  its  ftriking  a 
deep  green  colour  on  white  paper 
:  that  has  been  rubbed  with  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  firft  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who 
extol  it  in  a  great  variety  of  dif- 
orders,  particularly  againft  poi- 
fons.  Later  writers  alfo  beitow 
extraordinary  commendations  on 
it  as  a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac  ; 
virtues  to  which  it  certainly  has  no 
j  pretence.    It  is  a  morbid  concre- 
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tion,  much  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  human  calculus,  of  no 
fmell  or  tafte,  not  digeftible  in  the 
ftomach  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  fcarce  capable  of 
being  acted  on  by  any  of  the  juices 
of  the  human  body.    It  cannot  be 
confidercd  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  abforbent ;  and  is  much  the 
weakeft  of  all  the  common  fub- 
ftances  of  that  clafs.    It  has  been 
given  to  half  a  dram,  and  fome- 
times  a  whole  dram,  without  any 
fenfible  effect  ;  though  the  genera! 
dofe  (on  account  of  its  great  price) 
is  only  a  few  grains. 

BISMALVA,  fide  Alth/ea. 

BTSMUTHUM.  Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  is  a  '  ponderous  brittle 
metal,  refembling  in  appearance 
the  antimonial  regulus  and  zinc, 
but  greatly  differing  from  them  in 
quality.  It  di/Tolves  with  vehe- 
mence in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony ;  and  is  fcarce  at  all  foluble 
in  the  marine  acid  which  ac\s 
ftrongly  on  zinc.  A  calx  and 
flowers  of  this  femimetal  have  been 
recommended  as  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  certain  antimonial  preparations  j 
but  are  at  prefent  of  no  other  ufe 
than  as  a  pigment  or  cofmetic. 
See  Part  III.  chap.  ix. 

BISTORTS  radix  :  Bijlon* 
majoris  radice  minus  intorta  C.  B. 
Biftort,  or  lnakeweed ;  the  root 
[L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moid: 
meadows,  in  leveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land :  but  is  not  very  common 
about  London.  The  root  is  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger, 
of  a  blackifti  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  reddifh  within  :  it  is 
writhed  or  bent  vermicularly 
(whence  the  name  of  the  plant) 
With  a  joint  at  each  bending,  and 
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full  of  bulhy  fibres  ;  the  root  of 
the  fpecies  here  intended  has,  for 
the  moll  part,  only  one  or  two 
bendings;  others  have  three  or 
more. 

All  the  parts  of  bifhort  have  a 
rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly 
the  root,  which  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents.  It  is  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  immoderate  haemorrhages  and 
other  fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally,  where  aftringency  is  the 
only  indication.  It  is  certainly  a 
very  powerful  ftyptic,  and  is  to  be 
looked  on  limply  as  fuch  ;  the  fu- 
dorific,  antipeftilential,  and  other 
like  virtues  attributed  to  it,  it  has 
no  other  claim  to,  than  in  confe- 
cjuence  of  its  aftringency,  and  of 
the  antifeptic  power  which  it  has 
in  common  .with  other  vegetable 
fiyptics.  The  largeft  dofe  of  the 
root  in  powder  is  one  dram.  It  en- 
ters only  one  officinal  compofition, 
the  fpecies  e  fcordio  [-£<•] 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  [£,,] 
dfpbaltus.    Jews  pitch. 

This  is  a  light,  folid  bitumen, 
of  a  dufky  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  a  deep  fhining  black  within  ; 
of  very  little  tafte,  and  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  when  it 
emits  a  ftrong.  pitchy  one.  It  is 
found  plentifully  in  the  earth,  in 
feveral  parts  of  Egypt,  and  on 
the  furface  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but 
is  very  rarely  brought  to  us.  In 
Jts  room,  the  mops  employ  other 
■bituminous  fubftances  found  in 
Prance,  Geumany,  and  Switzer- 
land :  thefe  have  a  much  ftronger 
pitchy  fmell ;  but  in  other  refpects 
agree  pretty  much  with  the  true  af- 
phaltus.  Sometimes  pitch  itfelf,  or 
the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  amber,  are  fubfti- 
tuted.  Abundance  of  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  bitumen,  as  re- 
folvent,  difcutient,  glutinant,  fu- 
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dorific,  emollient,  emmcnagogue, 
&c.  but  it  has  not  for  a  long  time 
been  anyothenvife  ufed  than  as  an 
ingredient  in  theriaca.  The  Edin- 
burgh college  having  now  ex- 
punged the  theriaca,  have  ex- 
punged alfo  the  bitumen  Judaicum. 

BOLI.  Boles  are  vifcid  earths, 
Iefs  coherent,  and  more  friable  than 
clay,  more  readily  uniting  with 
water,  and  more  freely  fubfiding 
from  it.  They  are  foft  and  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  adhere  to  the 
tongue,  and  by  degrees  melt  in 
the  mouth,  imprefling  a  light  fenfe 
of  aftringency.  A  great  variety  of 
thefe  kinds  of  earths  have  been  in- 
troduced into  medicine  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  following. 

(1)  Bolus Armena.  Armeni- 
an bole,  or  bole-armenic  [L.  £.] 
Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  : 
it  is  one  of  the  nardeft  and  mod 
compaft  of  the  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  and  not  fmooth  or  glofly  like 
the  otiiers,  but  generally  of  a 
rough  dully  furface.  It  raifes  no 
effervefcence  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica.  French 
bole  [£._£.]  The  common  French 
bole  is  of  a  pale  red  colour,  va- 
riegated with  irregular  fpecks  or 
veins  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is 
much  fofter  than  the  foregoing ; 
and  flightly  eflervefces  with  acids. 

(3)  Bolus  Blesensis.  Bole 
of  Blois.  This  is  a  yellow  bole, 
remarkably  lighter  than  the  for- 
mer, and  than  moft  of  the  other 
yellow  earths.  It  eftervefecs  ftrong- 
ly  with  acids, 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
mian bole.  This  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  with  a  call  of  red,  gene- 
rally of  a  flaky  texture.  It  is-  not 
ailed  on  by  acids, 

(5)  Terra 
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(c)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemni- 
an  earth.  This  is  a  pale  red  earth  j 
flightly  eftervefcing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Sile- 
fian  earth,  is  of  a  brownifti  yellow 
.colour:  acids  have  no  fenfiblc 
effect  upon  it.  Thefe  and  other 
earths,  made  into  little  mafl'cs,  and 
ftamped  with  certain  impreffions, 
are  called  terra  Jigillata. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  fliops ; 
the  coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  co- 

|  Joured  with  ochre,  caput  mortuum 
of  vitriol,  <&:c.    frequently  fupply 

:  their  place.  The  genuine  may  be 
ciuinguiftied  by  their  fubfiding 
uniformly    from   water,  without 

jany  feparation  of  their  parts  ;  the 

.genuine  yellow  boles  retain  their 
colour,  or  have  it  deepened,  in  the 

Mire ;  whilft  the  counterfeit  forts 

tburn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 

rmended   as   aftringent,  fudorific, 

:and  alexipharmac ;  in  diarrhoeas, 
djfenteries,  hsmorrhages,  and  in 
malignant    and    peftilential  di- 

.  ftempers.    In  inteftinal  fluxes,  and 

-complaints  in   the   firlt  pafTages 

•  from  thin  acrimonious  humours, 
they  may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  fome 
ufe  ;  but  the  virtues  afcribed  to 
them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to 
have  no  foundation. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
:bole  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis 

*  ho'.o,  c fcordio,  tabella  cardialgica, 
tberiacay  and  in  one  comppfition 
for  external  ufe,  viz.  the  lapis  me- 
dicamcntofus.  No  earth  of  this 
kind  is  employed  in  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia, 

BOMBYX,  vide  Se  RICUM. 
BONI  HENR1CI  five  latatbi 
unJluoJi  folia;  Lapatbi  unHuoJi olidi 
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perennis fpinachitf  facie  Morif.  Eng- 
lilh  herb  mercury  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 
This  herb  is  met  with  by  road 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
practice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healing 
flight  wounds,  cleaniing  old  ulcers, 
and  other  like  purpofes. 

BORRAGINIS>ra:  Boraginis 
fore  caruko  J.  B.  Borage  ;  the 
flowers  [£.] 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs  :  it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  upon  old 
walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue  has 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  the  fo  called  cordial  flow- 
ers ;  but  they  appear  to  have  very 
little  claim  to  any  virtue  of  this 
kind,  and  feem  to  be  altogether  in- 
fignificant. 

BORAX  [£.  E.]  Tincar,  or 
Borax. 

This  is  a  faline  fubftance, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in 
great  mafles,  compofed  partly  of 
large  cryftals,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller 
ones,  partly  white  and  partly 
green,  joined  together  as  it  were 
by  a  greafy  yellow  fubftance,  in* 
termingled  with  fand,  fmall  ftones, 
and  other  impurities  :  the  purer 
cryftals,  expofed  to  the  fire,  melt, 
into  a  kind  of  glafs,  which  is  ne* 
verthelefs  diflbluble  in  water. 

This  fait  diflblved  and  cryftal-* 
lized,  forms  fmall  tranfparent 
mafles  ;  the  refiners  have  a  method 
of  {hooting  it  into  larger  cryftals  ; 
but  thefe  differ  in  feveral  refpects 
from  the  genuine  fait,  infomuch 
that  Cramer  calls  them  not  a  puri- 
fied, but  adulterated  borax.  The 
origin  of  this  fait  is  as  yet  unknown, 
and  its  compofitioh  is  known  only 
in  part.    Thus  much  experimenti 

have 
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fjave  clearly  (hewn,  that  it  confills 
of  a  fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  bafis  of  fea  fait,  ia  fome 
degree  neutralized  by  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  another  faline  fub- 
flance,  which  has  no  where,  that  I 


hard  of  digeftion,  to  afford  little 
nouriihirient,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies ;  though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  They  tend 
ftrongly  to  putrefaction,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almofl 
know  of,  been  yet  difcovered  but  any  other  vegetable  ;  when  putre- 
in  borax  itfelf.  fed,  their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft 

Nor  have  the  medical  virtues  of    offenfive,  greatly  refembling  that 


borax  been  fufficiently  alcertained 
by  experience  :  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
fbruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  3  promoter  of  delivery  ;  the 
only  officinal  compoiition  it  is  em- 
ployed in  is  the  pulvis  ad  partum 
of  the  Edinburgh  phaunacopceia. 
Mr.   Biflet,   in  an  effay  on  the 
medical  conftitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,  recommends  a  folution  of 
this  fait  in  water  as  the  moll  power- 
ful diffolvcnt  yet  known  of  aph- 
thous crulls  in  the  mouth  and  fau- 
ces of  children.    There  are  llrong 
reafons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  borax  are  much  greater  than 
they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to  be. 

BOTRYOS  folia:  Cbcnopodii 
Anibroftoidis  folio  Jinuato  'Tmirn.  A- 
trtplic'is  odor  a:  feu  fuavcolenth  Morif. 
Jerufalem  oak  ;  the  leaves  [E.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens^ Jt  has  a  llrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell  ;  and  a  warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  Jt  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  pectoral.  In- 
fufions  of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea. 

BRASSICA  SATIVA:  Brajjica 
en  pi  tat  a  alba  C.  B.  ct  Brajjica  ca- 
pitata  rubra  C.  B.  ft  Brajjica  rubra 
■  C.  B.  et  Brajjica  alba  capitc  oblongo 
•son  penitus  claufo  C.B.  Brajjica  fub- 
ai/da  Ger.  et  Park,  et  Brajjica  cau- 
lijlora  C.  B.    White  and  red  cab- 
bages, colevvorts,  Savoy  cabbages, 
and  cauliflower  [£.] 


of  putrefied  animal  fubftances. 
A  decoction  of  them  is  faid  to 
locfen  the  belly.  Of  all  thefe 
plants,  caulirlower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  digefcion.  The  white  is 
the  moft  fetid  ;  and  the  red  moll 
emollient  or  laxative  :  a  decoction 
of  this  laft  is  recommended  for 
foftening  acrimonious  humours  in 
fome  dilbrders  of  the  breaft,  and  in 
hoarfenefs. 

BRASSICLE    MARINE  Jim 

foldanella  folia  ;  Coni'olvuli  mariti- 
mi  foldaiiclla  diili  Raii.  Sea  cole- 
worts,  Scotch  fcorvygnifs,  or  folda- 
nella  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  root, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a  milky 
juice. 

Soloanella  is  a  ftrong  cathartic, 
operating  very  churlifhly,  and 
hence  defervedly  rejected  from 
practice.  Thofe  who  recommend 
its  ufc  differ  conliderably  with  re- 
gard to  the  dofe  ;  fome  direct  hal 
a  dram,  others  three  drams,  ant 
others  a  whole  handful. 

BRITANNICA,    vide  Lapa 

THUM. 

BRUNELLA,  vide  Prunella 
BRUSCUS,  videRuscus. 
BRYONLE     ALB^E  radix 


Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens  Bryonia  afpera  five  alb^e  baccis  n 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal  bris  C.  B.  White  bryony,  or  wil 
ufe.    They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be    vine  ;  the  roots  [£.] 

Th 
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This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 


the 


dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
nbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
ts  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
man's  thigh  ;  their  tmefl,  when 
h,  is  ftrohg  and  difhgreeable  ; 

tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
I  biting  :  the  juice"  is  fo  (harp, 
as  in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the 
fein  :  in  drying,  they  lofe  great 
:j>art  of  their  acrimony,  and  almolt 
the  whole  of  their  fcent. 
,;  Bryony  root  is  a  flrong  irritating 
cathartic  ;  and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited 
in  maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
;droDfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
rdiforders,  where  a  quick  folution 
F«f  vifcid  juices,  and  a  fudden 
1:1. mi!  us  on  the  folid?,  were  re- 
quired. An  extract  prepared  by 
»water,  ac~ts  more  mildly,  and  with 
"greater  fafety  than  the  root  in  fub- 
ritance  ;  given  from  half  -a  dram  to 
a  drp.m,  it  is  faid  to  prove  a  gentle 
-purgative,  and  likewife  to  operate 
rpowerfully  by  urine. 
-  -  Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
iis  faid  to  be  a  powerful  diTciitient  : 
i  if  enters  a  cataplafm  for  that  inten- 
ttion  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
peia. 

CUFO.    The  toad. 
i£  This  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonous,  parti- 
cularly its  faliva,   and -a  certain 
jatrid  liquor,  fjopofed  to   be  the 
t-urine,  which  it  throws  out,  when 
i  irrirated,  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 
tiX'wzi  firft  introduced  into  medi- 
cine upon  occafiOn  of  a  cure  per- 
formed on  a  hydropic  perfon,  to 
t-twhom  powdered  toads  were  given 
r  in  order  to  difpatcb  him,  but  who 
■voided  a  large  quantity  of  urine 
U after  taking  them,  and  foon  re- 
covered of  his  diforder  :   fmce  this 
time,  the  tond  dried  by  a  gentle 
*««at   and   pulverized,   has  been 
'greatly    eftecmed  as  a  diuretic. 


This  preparation  is  faid  likewife, 
applied  externally  to  the  navel,  to 
rellrain  haemorrhages,  particularly 
thofe  from  the  uterus.  The  Edin- 
burgh college,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
retained  the  toad  in  their  catalogue? 
of  fimples,  and  gave  likewife  the 
procefs  of  drying  it,  but  have  now 
wholly  rejected  this  loathfome  ani- 
mal. 

BUGLQSSI  radix,  foKa,  flora h 
JluglaJJl  avgicftifolii  may  oris  C  J?» 
Garden  buglofs  ;  the  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers  [£.] 

This  fs  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly  : 
a  wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with 
in  hedges  and  among  corn,  which 
differs  from  the  garden  only  in 
being  fmaller.  Bugiofs  has  a  /li- 
my fweetifh  tafle,/  accompanied, 
with  a  kind  of  coolnefs  :  the  roots 
are  the  moft  glutinous-,  and  the 
flowers  the  lealt  fo.  Thefe  quali- 
ties point  out  its  u'fe  in  hot  biliorxa 
or  inflammatory  diftempe'rs-,  and  a 
thin  acrimonious  flats  oPSie  fluids. 
The  flowers  are  one  of  the  four 
called  cordial  flowers  :  the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  entitle 
them  to  this  appellation,  is,  thr,t 
they  moderately  cool  and  {often, 
without  offending  the  palate  or 
flomach ;  and  thus  in  warm  cli- 
mates, or  in  hot  difeafes,  may 
in  fome  meafure  refrefh  the  pa- 
tient. 

BUGJJLJE  Jive  coii/olldi?  media 
folia  ;  Bugula  fylvatiav  vulgaris 
cttruhre  Morri/on.  Bugle  or  mid- 
dle confound  ;  the  leaves  [is.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  moifl  meadows.  The 
leaves  have  at  firft  a  fweetifh  tafle, 
which  gradually  becomes  bitterifh 
and  roughifh.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  vulnerary  medicines, 
and    in    all    cafes    where  mild 

aftrin  gents 
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aftringents  or  corroborants  are 
proper. 

BUNIAS,  vide  Napus. 

BURS^E  PASTORIS  folia: 
Iblafpis  fatui,  bur/a  paftoris  ditti 
Baii.   Shepherdfpurfe  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places  ;  and  is  found  in  flower  all 
the  fummer.  Shepherdfpurfe  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  an  aftrin- 
gent,  and  ftrongly  recommended 
In  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  uterine 
fluors,  and  in  general  in  all  difeafes 
where  aftringents  of  any  kind  can 
avail.  Some  have  efteemed  it  fo 
powerful  a  ftyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be 
fafely  exhibited  internally.  Others 
have  thought  it  to  be  of  a  hot  fiery 
nature,  and  fuppofed  it  to  Hop 
Huxes  and  harmorrhages,  by  coagu- 
lating the  juices  like  alcohol,  and 
burning  or  fearing  the  orifices  of  the 
veflels.  The  fenfible  qualities  of 
Shepherdfpurfe  difcover  little  foun- 
dation for  either  of  thefe  opinions  ; 
it  has  no  perceptible  heat,  acrimo- 
ny, pungency,  and  fcarcely  any 
aftringency  :  the  tafte  is  almoft 
merely  herbaceous,  fo  as  fufiiciently 
to  warrant  the  epithet  given  this 
plant  by  Mr.  Ray,  Fatuum. 

BUXr  lignum  [£.]  ct  folia  [£.]  : 
Buxi  arborej'ccntcs  C.  B.  The  box 
tree;  the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  fmall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and 
Surry.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  more  folid,  compadt,  and 
ponderous  than  any  other  of  the 
European  woods.  The  leaves  have 
a  ltrong  naufeous  tafte,  and  when 
frefn,  a  fetid  frr.ell  :  they  are  faid 
x  to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  dram.  A  decoftion  of  the  wood 
is  recommended  by  fome  as  power- 
fully fudorific,  preferable  even  to 
guaiacum :  but  the  tafte  readily 
difcovers  that  it  wants  the  qualities 
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of  that  wood.  Neither  the  wood 
nor  leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at 
prefent  employed  for  any  other 
medicinal  purpofe  than  for  the  di- 
ftillation  of  an  empyreumatic  oil 
[Z,.]  and  an  oil  of  nearly  the  fame 
quality  is  obtainable  by  the  fame 
treatment  from  almoft  all  woods. 

CACAO  [£.]  Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ame- 
rican tree  refembling  the  almond. 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is 
for  the  preparation  of  the  diete- 
tic liquor  chocolate.  This  is  a 
mild,  undtuous,  nutritious  fluid,  ca- 
pable of  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, and  of  great  fervice  in  con- 
fumptive  diforders ;  efpecially  if 
made  with  milk,  and  with  only  a 
fmall  proportion  of  aromatics. 

CALAMINARIS  LAPIS 
[L.  E.]  Calamy  or  calamine  ftone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plenti- 
fully in  England,  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  either  in  diftincl 
mines,  or  intermingled  with  the 
ores  of  different  metals.  It  is 
ufually  of  a  greyifti,  brownifti, 
yellowilh,  or  pale  reddifti  colour  ; 
confiderably  hard,  though  not  fuf- 
ficiently  fo  to  ftrike  fire  with 
fteel.  It  has  been  looked  upon  by 
fome  as  a  fimple  earth,  by  others  as 
an  iron  ore;  later  experiments  have 
difcovered  it  to  be  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Calamine  is  generally  roafted  or 
calcined  before  it  comes  into  the 
fliops,  in  order  to  feparate  fome 
fulphureous  or  arfeiiical  matter 
which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed to  contain,  and  to  render  it 
more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  coHyria  againft  deflux- 
ions  of  thin  acrid  humours  upon 
the  eyes  ;  for  drying  up  moift,  run- 
ning ulcers  ;  and  healing  excoria- 
tions. It  is  the  bafis  of  an  officinal 
cpulotic  cerate. 

CALA- 
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CALAMINTHvE  folia:  CaLt- 
<  mbitb.s  puhgii  odorefcu  iwpctcc  C.  B. 
>CaLvninlb*  follils  walls,  obtufis, 
■conic procumbcnte  llaikrL  Field  ca- 
llamint  ;  the  leaves  [/.-.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
i  wild  about  hedges  and  highways, 

and  in  dry  fandy  foils.  The  leaves 
I  have  a  quick  warm  carte,  and  fmell 
.  ftrongly  of  pennyroyal  :  as  medi- 
.cines,  they  differ  little  otherwife 

from  fpearmint,  than  in  being  fome- 
bwhat  hotter,  and  of  a  lefs  pleafant 
.odour;  which  laft  circumftance  has 

procured  calamint  the  preference 

in  hyfteric  cafes. 

CALAMINTHiE  MONTAN^E 
'full a :  Cala?r.lnlht£  flore  magno  vulga- 
ris J.  B.    Common  calamint ;  the 
leaves [£.] 

This  plant,  notwithftanding  its 
:name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs 
.•common  than  the  former,  which 
Lhas  generally  fupplied  its  place  in 
:the  markets  :  hence  the  London 
.college  have  now  dropt  this  ?non- 
:tana,  and  received  the  other.  The 
calamlntha  mo?itana  is  alfo  lefs  effica- 
cious than  the  foregoing  fort  :  the 
:  tafte  is  weaker ;  the  fmell  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  wild  mints, 
■without  any  thing  of  the  flrong  pen- 
nyroyal flavour  of  the  other. 

CALAMI  AROMATICI  radix: 
.Acer I  veri five  calami  aromatlcl  qffi- 

slnarum  C.  B.  Sweet  fcented  flag  ; 
ithe  roots  [L.  E.] 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
i  leaves,  the  common  iris,  but  in 
r  Other  refpefts  differs  greatly  from 
iit:  the  (talk  grows  at  a  little  diftance 
I  from  the  leaves  ;  the  lower  half, 
Lnp  to  where  the  flowers  come  forth, 
iis  roundifh  ;  the  part  above  this, 
I  broad  like  the  other  leaves  ;  the 
■flowers  are  very  fmall,  whitifli.and 
rftand  in  a  kind  of  head  about  the 

fize  of  a  finger,  This  plant  grows 
^plentifully  in  rivulets  and  marlhy 
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places,  about  Norwich  and  other 
parts  of  this  ifland  ;  in  the  canals 
of  Holland  ;  in  Switzerland  ;  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied 
from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots, 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  fuperior 
to  thofe  of  our  own  giowth. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted 
on  the  fides,  internally  of  a  white 
colour,  and  loofe  fpongy  texture  : 
its  fmell  is  ffrong  ;  the  tafte  warm, 
acrid,  bitterifh,  and  aromatic;  both 
the  fmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by 
exiiccation.  This  root  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and 
ltomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  practice. 
If  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates  ;  but  fuch  as  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
fell  fhort,  in  this  refpeft,.  of  feveral 
of  our  common  plants.  It  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  a  fufHciently  elegant  a- 
romatic.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  thp riaca  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  in  the  aro- 
matic and  ftomachic  tinftures,  and 
compound  arum  powder,  of  the 
Edinburgh.  The  frelh  root  can- 
died after  the  manner  dire&ed  in 
our  difpenfatory  for  candying  eryn- 
go  root,  is  faid  to  be  employed  at 
Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative 
aginft  epidemic  difeafes.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  fweet 
fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker  than  that  of  the 
roots. 

CALENDULA  fores:  Calen- 
dula faiivee  Rail  >  Calenduhe  fore 
fmplki  jf.  B.  Garden  marigold  ; 
the  flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  Marigold 
flowers  arc  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 

and 
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and  attenuating  ;  as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharmac,  and  fudorific  :  they 
are  principally  celebrated  in  uterine 
obllrudlions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox.  Their 
fenfible  qualities  give  little  foun- 
dation for  thefe  virtues  :  they  have 
fcarcely  any  tafte,  and  no  confidcr- 
able  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  difcover  a  vifcid  fweetiftinefs 
accompanied  with  a  more  durable 
faponaceous  pungency  and  warmth  : 
thefe  fecm  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a  ftimu- 
lating,  aperient,  antifcorbutic  me- 
dicine. 

\  CALX  VIVA  [£.£,]  Quick- 
lime. Quicklime  is  ufually  pre- 
pared among  us,  by  calcining  cer- 
tain ftones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalks  and  marbles,  and  in  general 
all  the  mineral  earths  that  diflblve 
an  acids,  burn  into  quicklime ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  more 
compact  the  ftone,  generally  the 
Uronger  is  the  lime.  In  maritime 
countries,  in  defect  of  the  proper 
ftones,  fea  (hells  are  made  ufe  of, 
which  afford  a  calx  agreeing  in  molt 
refpects  with  the  ftone  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefh 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive.  In  this  ftate  they  are  em- 
ployed in  fome  external  applications 
as  a  depilatory  ;  for  rendering  ful- 
phur  foluble  in  water  [-£..];  and  for 
increafing  the  power  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts  either  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  caulfic  [L.  E.]  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  cliffolve  oils 
for  making  foap  [L.]  If  the  lime 
be  expofed  for  a  length  of  time 
to  the  air,  it  falls  by  degrees  into 
a  powder,  and  lofes  greatly  of  hs 
acrimony. 

Water  poured  dircftly  upon 
quicklime,  takes  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  :  the  folution  has  a 
ftrcng  tafte,  forhe'what  flyptic, 
drying  the  mouth,  and  accompa- 


nied with  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs. 
This  liquor  does  not  effervefce  ei- 
ther with  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is 
rendered^  by  the  latter  turbid  and 
milky  :  it  prevents  the  coagulation 
of  milk,  and  hence  is  fometimcs 
made  ufe  of  along  with  milk  diets : 
agitated  with  expreffed  oils,  it 
unites  with  them  into  a  thick  com- 
pound, recommended  by  Dr.  Slare 
againft  burns  and  inflammations. 
Both  the  Ample  folution  of  the 
lime,  and  the  folution  impregnated 
with  other  materials,  are  directed 
as  officinal,  under  the  titles  of  Am- 
ple and  compound  lime  waters 
[L.  E.] 

Lime  water,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  a  "day,  and  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  cafes, 
and  other  obftinate  chronic  difor- 
ders.  It  generally  promotes  urine, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  cuticular 
difcharge :  for  the  moft  part  it 
binds  the  belly  and  fometimes  pro- 
duces troublefome  coftivenefs,  un- 
lefs  this  effect  be  occafionally  pro- 
vided againft,  by  the  interpofition 
of  proper  medicines.  It  does  good 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
v^ifecra  in  general  ;  in  thofe  of  the 
uterine  and.feminal  veffelsit  is  par- 
ticularly recommended.  Care  muft 
be  had  not  to  ufe  this  medicine 
too  liberally  in  hot  bilious  confti- 
tutions,  or  where  the  patient  is 
much  emaciated,  or  the  appetite 
weak,  or  at  the  time  of  any  critical 
or  periodical  evacuations.  Its 
principal  ufe  is  in  cold,  moift,  flug- 
g_ijTi,  and  corpulent  habits. 

This  liquor  has  lately  beeh  found 
an'efiicacious  diffolvenr  of  the  hu- 
man calculus  :  the  lime  water  pre- 
pared from  calcined  oyfter  fhells 
provfcs,  for  this  purpofe,  a  more 
powerful  menftruum  than  that  made 
from  the  Mono  limes,  the  dif- 
I  ower  of  the  former  be- 
ing 
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in^  more  than  double  to  that  of  the 
latter.  See  a  paper  on  this  fubjeft 
in  the  Edinburgh  Eflays,  vol.  v.  art. 
69.    Abridg.  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

CAMPECHENSE  I/GNUM, 
vide  Lignum  Campech  «ns£. 

CAMPHORA  [L.  E.]  Cam 
phor  is  a  folid  concrete,  extracted 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Japan,  by  a  procefs 
fimilar  to  that  whereby  effential 
oils  are  obtained.  As  it  firft  fub- 
limes  from  the  wood,  it  appears 
brownifh,  compofed  of  femipellu- 
cid  grains  mixed  with  dirt  :  in 
this  itate  it  is  exported  by  the 
Dutch',  and  purified  by  a  fecond  fub- 
Jimation  ;  after  which,  it  is  reduced 
into  loaves  (in  which  it  is  brought 
to  us)  probably  by  fufiot)  in  clofe 
veffels  ;  for  it  does  not  alTume  this 
form  in  fublimation. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel- 
lucid, fomewhat  unctuous  to  the 
touch ;  of  a  bitterifh,  aromatic, 
acrid  tafte,  yet  accompanied  with 
a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  ;  of  -a  very  fra- 
grant fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
rofemary,  but  much  fbronger.  It 
is  totally  volatile,  and  inflarama- 
ble  ;  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits,  pi  Is, 
and  the  mineral  acids ;  not  in  water, 
alkaline  liquors,   or  the  acids  of 

This  con- 
one  o 

efficacious  diaphoretics  ;  and  has 
long  been  celebrated  in  fevers,  ma- 
lignant and  epidemical  diilempers: 
in  deiiria,  where  opiates  fail  of  pro- 
curing fleep,  and  oftentimes  ag- 
gravate the  fymptoms,  this  medi- 
cine frequently  fucceeds.  » 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  wrote  an 
exprefs  diflertation  Be  Campbora 
ufu  internn  fecurijfimo  et  praftantif- 
Jimo  :  the  fubftance  of  his  obferv- 
ation  is,  that  camphor  feems  to 
penetrate  very  quickly  through  the 
whole  body,  and  notably  increafe 


the  vegetable  kin<rdom4 
Crete  is  cfteemcd  one  of  the  moil 
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perfpiration  ;  that  though  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a  dram,  dif- 
folved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly 
diluted,  it  does  not  raife  the  pulfe, 
or  occafion  any  heat,  but  rather 
caufes  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  about  the 
pracordia  :  that  on  continuing  its 
ufe  for  fome  time,  the  blood  be- 
came fenfibly  more  fluid,  and  the 
quantity  of  watery  ferum,  which  the 
habit  before  abounded  with,  was 
notably  diMinifhed  :  that  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  and  all  diforders, 
whether  acute  or  chronical,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  acrid  or  putrefcent 
Hate  of  the  juices,  camphor  has 
excellent  effects,  correcting  the  a- 
crimony,  expelling  the  putrid  mor- 
bific matter  through  the  cutaneous 
pores,  and  preventing  an  inflam- 
mation or  fphacelus,  where  there  is 
previoufly  any  difpofnion  thereto  ; 
that,  by  ftrengthening  the  veffels, 
it  reflrains  hemorrhages  happen- 
ing in  acute  fevers,  and  promotes 
critical  and  periodical  evacuations  : 
that  it  expels  even  the  venereal 
virus  ;  and  that  he  has  known  ex- 
amples of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
camphor  alone,  a  purgative  only 
being  premifed  :  and  that  in  recent 
infections  he  has  found  no  medi- 
cine equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  in- 
flammatory cafes,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  mortification,  intenfe 
heat,  thirft,  or  where  the  fkin  is 
dry  and  parched,  whether  before 
or  after  a  delirium  has  come  on, 
fmall  dofes  of  camphor  joined  with 
nitre  produced  happy  effects,  almoffc 
immediately  relieving  the  fymp- 
toms, occasioning  a  calm  fleep  and 
plentiful  fweat,  without  fatiguing, 
the  patient.  He  farther  obferves, 
that  this  Ample,  by  its  antiphlogi- 
flic  quality,  prevents  the  ill  effects 
of  the  more  irritating  medicines  ; 
that  cantharides,  and  the  acrid 
ftimulating  cathartics  and  diu- 
retics, by  the  admixture  of  a  fmall 
proportion  of  camphor,  become 
X  much 
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much  more  mild  and  fafe  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor 
is  from  one  grain  to  ten.  Its  olhci- 
nal  preparations  are,  a  julep  [L.] 
andemulfion  [£.]  for  internal  ufe; 
and  a  folution  in  rectified  fpirit 
[L  E.]  and  in  expreffed  oil  [E  ] 
for  external  applications.  It  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  paregoric 
elixir,  camphorated  vitriolic  water 
[Z..],  camphorated  white  ointment, 
and  faponaceous  liniment  [L.  E.~\ 

CANCRORUM  CHELJE[L.E.] 
Crabs  claws :  the  black  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  fea  crab,  or 
cancer  mariuus. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  dim 
\L.  E.]  Crabs  eyes  fo  called  : 
itony  concretions  found  in  the  head, 
or  rather  ftomach,  of  the  afiacus 
fluviatilisy  or  craw  iifh. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  fimple3 
is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  prima; 
viae.  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  name  to  a  pow- 
der, for  this  intention.  They  are 
ingredients  alio  in  fomc  other  offici- 
nal compofitions,  in  which  they  do 
not  fecrn  to  be  of  much  advantage  : 
via.  the  compound  arum  powder, 
contrayerva  powder,  and  cordial 
confection. 

Crabs  eyes  are  faid  by  moll  writ- 
ers on  the  materia  medica  to  be 
frequently  counterfeited  with  to- 
baccopipe  clay,,  or  compofitions  of 
chalk  with  mucilaginous  fublhmces. 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tii'ed,  may  be  very  eafily  difco- 
vered  ;  the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon 
breaking  the  genuine;  more  readily 
imbibing  water  ;  adhering  to  the 
tongue  j  and  diflblving  in  vinegar, 
or  the  itror.ger  acids  diluted  with 
water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at 
all,  or  by  piecemeal,  whillt  the 
true  crabs  eyes,  digefted  in  thefe 
liquors,  become  fofc  and  tranfpa- 
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rent,  their  original  form  remaining 
the  fame  :  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  earthy  part,  on  which  de- 
pended their  opacity  and  hardnefs, 
being  difiolved  by  the  gentle  a£tior» 
of  the  acid,  which  leaves  the  con- 
glutinating  matter  unhurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA  :  Cimtom- 
mum  Ji-ve  canclla  tubis  minorilus  alba 
C.  B.  C'rtex  IV hit  ranus  falfu  diStus 
Park.    Canella  alba.  • 

This  is  a  bark  rolled  up  into  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and" 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow.    It  is  the  produce  of  a  tall 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
American  iflands,   called   by  fir 
Hans  Sloane  ar'or  baccifera  laurifo- 
lia  aromatica,  fruBu  viridi  calycu- 
lato  raccmnfo.    The  canella  is  the 
interior  bark,  freed  from  an  out- 
ward thin  rough  one,  and  dried  in 
the  (hade.    1  he  lhops  diftinguiih 
two  forts  of  canella,  differing  from 
one  another  in  the  length  and  thick- 
nefs  of  the  quills  ;  they  are  both 
the  bark  of  the  fame  tree,  the 
thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk, 
and  the  thinner  from  the  branches^ 
This  bark  is  a  warm  pungent  aro- 
matic, not  of  the  moll:  agreeable 
kind  :  nor  are  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  it  very  grateful.  It  is  lately 
fometimes  met  with  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  officinal  hicra picra 
and  tinBura facra  [L.j.  and  in  the 
aqua  raphani  and  pttlvis  ari  co&j.o- 
fins  [£.] 

CANNABIS  femcn  :  Cannabis, 
fativa?  C.  B.  Hemp  ;  the  feed  [£.] 
This  plant,  when  frefh,  has  a 
rank  narcotic  fmell  :  the  water  in 
which  the  ftalks  are  foaked,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  fcparation  of 
the  tough  rind  for  mechanic  ufes, 
is  faid  to  be  violently  poifonous, 
and  to  produce  its  effecto  almolr. 
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as  foon  as  drank.  The  feeds  alfo 
have  fome  fmell  of  the  herb  ;  their 
talte  is  unctuous  and  fweetifh  ;  on 
expreflion  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  infipid  oil  :  hence  they 
are  recommended  (boiled  in  milk, 
(6r  triturated  with  water  into  an 
emulfion)  againft  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  and  the  like.  They  are  alfo 
faid  to  be  ufeful  in  incontinence  of 
urine,  and  for  reltraining  venereal 
appetites ;  but  experience  does  not 
warrant  their  having  any  virtues  of 
this  kind. 

CANTHARIDES  [I.E.}  Spa- 
nifh  flies.  Thefe  infects  are  of  a 
mining  green  colour,  intermingled 
with  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a 
gold  yellow.  They  are  found  ad- 
hering to  different  kinds  of  trees 
and  herbs,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France  ;  the  largeft  and  mod  ef- 
teemed  come  from  Italy. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious ;  applied  to  the  fkin,  they 
firlt  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
riate the  part,  raifing  a  more  per- 
fect blifter  than  any  of  the  veget- 
able acrids,  and  occafioning  a 
more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum. 
All  the  bliftering  compofitions  have 
canrharides  for  the  bafis.  See  Part 
IV.  chap.  x.  The  external  ap- 
plication of  cantharides  is  often 
followed  by  a  ftrangury,  accom- 
panied with  thiril  and  feverifh 
:heat  :  this  inconvenience  may  be 
remedied  by  foft  unctuous  or  mu- 
cilaginous liquors  liberally  drank. 

Cantharides  taken  internally, 
often  occafion  a  difcharge  of  blood 
by  urine,  with  exquifite  pain  :  if 
the  dofe  is  confiderable,  they  feem 
to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the  whole 
inteftinal  canal ;  the  ftools  become 
mucous  and  purulent  ;  the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous ;  intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  iower  belly  ;  the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
rmad,  and  dies.    All  thefe  terrible 
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confequences  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened from  a  fewgrains.  Herman: 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are  ney;rthelefs 
cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not 
only  fafe  but  of  Angular  efficacy 
for  the  cure  of  difeales  that  yield 
little  to  medicine  of  a  milder  clafs. 
In  cold  phlegmatic  fluggifh  habits, 
where  the  vifcera  are  overloaded,' 
and  the  kidneys  and  ureters  ob- 
ftructed  with  thick  vifcid  mucous' 
matter,  cantharides  have  excellent 
effects  ;  here  the  abounding  mucus 
defends  the  folids  from  the  acri-. 
mony  of  the  fly,  till  it  is  itfelf 
expelled  ;  when  the  medicine  ought 
to  be  difcontinued.  Groenvelt  em- 
ployed cantharides  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  dropfies,  obftinate  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine,  and  ulcerations 
of  the  bladder ;  giving  very  con- 
fiderable dofes  made  into  bolufes- 
with  camphor  ;  and  interpofing- 
large  draughts  of  emulfions,  milk, 
or  other  emollient  liquids ;  by  this 
means,  the  exceflive  irritation, 
which  they  would  otherwife  have 
occafioned,  was  in  great  meafure 
prevented.  The  camphor  did  not 
perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this" 
effect  as  is  generally  imagined  ; 
fince  it  has  no  fenfible  quality  that 
promifes  any  confiderable  abate- 
ment of  the  acrimony  of  cantha- 
rides :  nitre  would  anfwer  all  that 
the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form :  this,  with  milk,  or  emol- 
lient mucilaginous  liquors^  drank 
in  large  quantity,  are  the  beft  cor- 
rectors. Cantharides,  in  very  fmall 
dofes,  may  be  given  with  fafety  alfa 
in  other  cafes.  Dr.  Mead  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  obftinate  gleetings 
which  frequently  remain  after  the 
cure  of  venereal  maladies,  and 
which  rarely  yield  to  balfamic  medi- 
cines, are  effectually  remedied  by 
*  *  can- 
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cantharides  ;  and  that  no  one  re- 
medy is  more  efficacious  in  leprous 
diforders  ;  in  which  lad,  proper 
purgatives  are  to  be  occafionally 
taken  during  the  ufe  of  the  can- 
tharides. The  beft  and  fafeft  pre- 
paration of  cantharides  for  thefe 
purpofes,  is  a  fpirituous  tincture 
[L.  £.]  and  indeed  in  all  cafes,  the 
tincture  is  far  preferable,  for  inter- 
nal ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are 
extracted  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit,  and  water  ;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diftillation.  The  watery 
and  fpirituous  extracts  blifter  as 
freely  as  the  fly  in  fubftance;  whilll 
the  fly  remaining  after  the  feveral 
menftrua  have  performed  their  of- 
fice, is  to  the  tafte  infipid,  and 
does  not  in  the  leaft  blifter,  or  in- 
flame the  fkin. 

CAPILLUS  VENERIS,  vide 
Adianthum. 

CAPPARIS  radicis  cortex,  ct  fla- 
rum  gemma :  Capparis  f pino fa  f  rutin  . 
mlnore,  folio  rotuudo  C.  /?.  Caper 
bufti  ;  the  bark  of  the  root,  and 
buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  prickly  bu(h,  found 
wild  in  Italy,  and  other  countries  ; 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they 
take  root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and 
endure  for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afti  colour,  with  feve- 
ral tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  /cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry, 
it  rolls  up  into  quills.  This  bark 
has  a  bitterifli  acrid  tafte  ;  it  is  rec- 
koned aperient  and  diuretic  ;  and 
recommended   in  feveral  chronic 

obftructions 


diforders,  for  opening 
of  the  vifcera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
Sec.  arc  ufed  at  table.  They  are 
ftippofed  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  digeftion  j  and  to  be  par- 


ticularly ufeful,  as  detergents  and 
aperients,  in  obftru&ions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen.  Their  tafte  and 
virtues  depend  more  upon  the  faline 
matter  introduced  into  them,  than 
on  the  caper  buds. 

CAPRIFOLII  folia  et  'floret;  Pc- 
riclymcni  non    f.crfoliati  Germanicu 
C.  B.  Woodbind,  or  honeyfuckle  ; 
the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a  climbing  flirub,  com- 
mon in  hedges ;  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  has  gained  it  a  place  alfo  in. 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  ;  the  flowers  a  very 
pleafant  one  ;  the  tafte  of  both  ia 
herbaceous  and  roughifti.  They 
arefaid  to  be  diuretic  and  aperient; 
but  practice  has  not  for  a  long  time 
paid  any  regard  to  them. 

CAPSICUM,  vide  Piper  In~ 

DJCUM. 

CARABE,  vide  Succinum. 

CARANNA  [£.]  Caranna. 
This  is  a  refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  America,  in  little 
mafl'es,  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags  : 
it  is  faid  to  exude  from  a  fpecies 
of  palm-tree.  This  refin  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
or  met  with  in  the  fhops  ;  whence 
the  London  college  have  rejected  it 
from  their  catalogue,  though  it  is. 
It i  1 1  retained  by  the  Edinburgh. 

CARDAMOMI  MAJORIS  fe- 
men.   Greater  cardamom  feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  is  a  dried 
fruit  or  pod,  about  an  inch  long, 
containing  under  a  thick  lkin  tw3 
rows  of  fmall  triangular  feeds  of  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MINOR1S  JU 
men.    LefTer  cardamom  [L.  E.] 

This   fruit  is  fcarcc  half  the 
length  of  the  foregoing  ;  the  feeds- 
are 
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are  confiderably  ftronger  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte.  Hence  this  fort 
has  long  fupplied  the  place  of  the 
other  in  the  (hops,  and  is  the  only 
one  now  directed. 

Cardamom   feeds    are   a  very 
warm,  grateful,  pungent  aromatic, 
and  frequently  employed  as  fuch  in 
practice  :  they  are  faid  to  have  this 
advantage,    that  notwithftanding 
their  pungency,  they  do  not,  like 
thofe  of  the  pepper  kind,  immode- 
rately heat  or  inflame  the  bowels. 
Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tract their  virtues  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diilillatiori ;  with 
this  difference,   that  the  tincture 
anddiiiilled  fpirit,  are  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  infufion  and 
diftilled  water  :  the  watery  infufion 
appears  turbid  and  mucilaginous  ; 
the  tincture  made  in  fpirit,  limpid 
and   tranfparent.     The  hulks  of 
the  feeds,  which  have  very  little 
iinell  or  tafte,  may  be  commodi-" 
oufly  feparated,  by  committing  the 
whole  to  the  mortar,  when  the 
feed  will  readily  pulverize,  fo  as 
to  be  freed  from  the  {hell  by  the 
fieve  :  this  ftiould  not  be  done  till 
juft  before  ufing  them  ;  for  if  kept 
without  the  hulks,  they  foon  lofe 
confiderably  of  their  flavour. — The 
officinal  preparations  of  thefe  feeds 
are  a  fpirituous  water  and  tincture : 
they  are  employed  alfo  as  a  fpicy 
ingredient  in  feverai  of  the  officinal 
compofitions. 

CARDIACS  folia:  Marulii 
car di  acts  di  Ft  i,  forte  primi  Thcophrafti 
C.  B.    Motherwort ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places,  and  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves 
have  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a  pretty 
ftrong  fmell  ;  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ufeful  in  hyfteric  difordcrs, 
to  Prengthcn  the  ftomach,  to  pro- 
rr.'.re  urine;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
judged  from  their  fmell  and  tafte, 


that  their  medicinal  virtues  are  con- 
fidcrable,  though  they  are  now  re- 
jected both  from  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

CARDUI  BENEDICTI  folia 
fcrncti:  Cnici  fybvejlris  hirfutioris  five 
cardui  benedifti  C.  B.  Cardni  lutei 
procumhentis,fudorifci  et  amari  Mori- 
fo/i.  Blefled  thiftlc ;  the  leaves 
•  [L.  E.)  and  feed  [£.] 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated 
in  gardens  :  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in  the 
autumn.    The  herb  fhould  be  ga- 
thered when  in  flower,   dried  in 
the  fliade,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.    The  leaves  have  a  pe- 
netrating   bitter  tafte,    not  very 
ftrong,  or  very  durable  :  accom- 
panied with  an  ungrateful  flavour, 
which  they  are  in  great  meafure 
freed  from  by  keeping.  Water 
extracts,  in   a   little  time,  even 
without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more 
grateful  parts  of  this  plant;  if  the 
digeftion  is  continued   for  fome 
hours,   the  difagreeable  parts  are 
taken  up  ;   a  ftrong  decoction  is 
very  naufeous  and  offenfive  to  the 
ftomach.    Rectified  fpirit  gains  a 
very  pleafant  bitter  tafte,  which  re- 
mains uninjured  in  the  extract. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem 
to  be  little  known  in  the  prefent 
practice.  The  naufeous  decoction 
is  fometimes  ufed  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing ;  and  a  ftrong  infufion  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  offenfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  J  have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  effects  from 
a  light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs 
of  appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was 
injured  by  irregularities.  A  ftronger 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm 
water,  if  drank  freely,  and  the 
■I  3  patient 
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patient  kept  warm,  occafions  a 
plentiful  fweat,  and  promotes  all 
the  fecretions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  inten- 
tion as  the  leaves.  The  Edinburgh 
college  makes  them  an  ingredient 
in  the  ftomachic  tincture. 

.  CARIC^E  [L.  E.]  Figs;  the  dried 
fruit  of  the  feus  communis  C.  B. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is 
as  a  foft,  emollient  fweet  ;  in  this 
intention  they  enter  the  pectoral 
decoction  and  lenitive  electary  of 
'the  fljpps,  They  are  alfo  efteemed 
by  fome  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
have  a  place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplafm. 

CARLINiE,  feu.  Cbamalecntis 
fllbi  radix  ;  Carlina  acaula  magno 
jlorealbo  C.  B.  Carline  thiftle  ;  the 
root  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  prickly  fort  of 
thiftle,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Swif- 
ferland  ;  from  whence  the  dried 
roots  are  brought  to  us.  This  root 
is  about  an  inch  thick,  externally 
of  a  pale  rufly  brown  colour,  cor- 
roded as  it  were  on  the  furface, 
and  perforated  with  numerous  fmall 
holes,  appearing  when  cut  as  if 
worm-eaten.  It  has  a  ftrong  fmell, 
iand  a  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  weakly 
aromatic  tafte.  '  Carlina  is  looked 
on  as  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  alexi- 
pharmac  ;  and  has  been  for  fome 
-time  greatly  efteemed  by  foreign 
phyficiaf)6,  but  never  came  much 
into  ufe  among  us  :  the  prefent 
practice  has  entirely  rejected  it  ; 
nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ihops.  Frederick  Hoffman,  the 
elder,  relates,  that  lie  has  obferved 
a  decoction  of  it  in  broth  to  occa- 
fion  vomiting. 

CARrOBALSAMUM  :  Fruc- 
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tus  balfami  Syriaci  ruta  folio.  C.B. 
Carbobalfam  [.£,.] 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  balm  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  inclofed 
in  a  dark  brown  wrinkled  bark. 
This  fruit,  when  in  perfection, 
has  a  pleafant  warm  glowing  tafte, 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  refembling 
that  of  the  opobalfamum  itfelf. 
It  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  fhops  ; 
and  fuch  as  we  now  and  then  do 
meet  with,  has  almoft  entirely  loft 
its  fmell  and  tafte.  It  is  of  no 
other  ufe  in  this  country  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate 
and  theriaca,  in  both  which  the 
college  direct  cubebs  as  a  fubftitute 
to  it. 

CARTHAMI  femen:  Cartami 
qfficijtarum  fort  crccco  Town.  Baf- 
tard  faft'ron,  or  fa'fflower  ;  the  feeds. 

Thebaftard  faffron  is  a  foft  kind 
of  thiftle,  with  only  a  few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  cultivated  in  large  quantity 
in  fome  places  of  Germany  ;  from 
whence  the  other  parts  of  Europe 
are  fupplied  with  the  flowers  as  a 
colouring  drug,  and  the  feeds  as 
a  medicinal  one.  The  flower?, 
well  cured,  are  not  eafily  diftiii- 
guilhable  by  the  eye  from  faffron  ; 
but  their  want  of  fmell  readily 
difcovers  them.  The  feeds  are 
white,  fmooth,  of  ah  oblong 
roundifti  ftiape,  yet  with  four  fen- 
fible  corners,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  length,  fo  heavy  as  to 
link  in  water  ;  of  a  vifcid  fweetifli 
tafte,  which  in  a  little  time  be- 
comes acrid  and  naufeous.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  celebrated  as  a  ca- 
thartic :  they  operate  very  flowly, 
and  for  the  moft  part  diforder  the 
bowels,  efpecially  when  given  in 
fubftance  ;  triturated  with  aroma- 
tic diftilled  waters,  they  form  an 
emulfion  lefs  cffenfive,  yet  inferior 
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in  efficacy  to  more  common  pur- 
gatives. 

C  ARUI,  carvi,  feu  sari,  femen  : 
Cumitii  pratenjts  carui  qfficinarum 
C.  B.  Caraway  ;  the  feeds  [L.  E.] 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte.  Thefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds ;  and 
frequently  employed  as  a  ftomachic 
and  carminative  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like.  Their  officinal 
preparations  are  an  eflential  oil 
(L.  £.]  and  a  fpirituous  water  [Z.] 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  juniper  water,  tincture 
of  fena,  ftomachic  tincture,  oxymel 
of  garlic,  electary  of  bayberries 
and  of  fcammony,  philonium,  and 
the  cummin  feed  plafter  [Z,.] 

CARYOPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TICA  [L.  £.]  Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  flower-cups  (not 
as  is  generally  fuppofed  the  fruit) 
of  a  bay-like  tree,  growing  in  the 
Eaft- Indies.  In  fhape,  they  fome- 
what  referable  a  fhort  thick  nail  : 
in  the  inude  of  each  clove  are 
found  a  ftylus  and  ftamina  with 
their  apices,  as  in  other  flower- 
cups  :  at  the  larger  end  fhoot  out 
from  the  four  angles  four  little 
points  like  a  ftar,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  round  ball,  compofed 
of  four  little  leaves,  which  are  the 
unexpanded  petals  of  the  flower. 

Cloves  have  a  very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
terifti  pungent  tafte,  almoft  burning 
the  mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice, 
frequently  mix  it  with  clove;  which 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil  : 
thefe,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a  conliderable 
fhare  both  of  tafte  and  fmell,  are 
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eafily  diftingnifhable  by  their 
weaker  flavour  and  lighter  colour. 
Cloves,  confidered  as  medicines, 
are  very  hot  ftimalating  aromatics, 
and  poflefs  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  virtues  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs.  An  extract  made  from 
them  with  reclined  fpirit  is  excef- 
fively  hot  and  pungent ;  the  diftil- 
led  oil  has  no  great  pungency;  an 
extract  made  with  water  is  naufeous 
and  fomewhat  ftyptic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  them  is  the. 
eflential  oil  [L.  E.]  Both  the 
cloves  themfelves  and  their  oil  are 
ingredients  in  many  officinal  com- 
pofitions. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA : 
F'orcs  Caryopbylli  alt  His  major  is  C. 
B.  Clove  July  flowers  [L.E.] 

A  great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
aie  met  with  in  our  gardens :  thofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour,  and 
a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what like  that  of  cloves  :  many 
forts  have  fcarce  any  fmell  at  all. 
The  caryopbylla  riibra  are  faid  to  be 
cardiac  and  alexipharmac  :  Simon 
Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a  decoftion  of  them  ;  which  he 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat 
and  urine,  without  greatly  irritat- 
ing nature,  and  alfo  raifes  the 
fpirits,  and  quenches  thirft.  At 
prefent  the  flowers  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  pleafant  flavour, 
which  is  entirely  loft  even  by  light 
coction  ;  hence  the  college  direct 
the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  of  them,  to  be 
made  by  infuiion. 

CARYOPHYLLAT^i  radix  : 
Cary:pbyllatcc  vulgaris  Jiorc  parvo 
Intro  J.  B.  Avens,  or  herb  benet ; 
the  root. 

Avens  is  a  rough  plant  found 
wild    in    woods     and  hedges. 
1  4  The 
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The  root  has  a  warm,  bittcrifh, 
Kftrfngeolj  tafte,  and  a  pleafant 
imell,  fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind, 
elpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
produced  in  dry  warm  foils.  Par- 
kinfon  obferves,  that  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  moift  foils  has  nothing 
of  this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
employed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  for 
ftrcngthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general  :  it  is  Hill  in  fome 
efteem  i:n  foreign  countries,  though 
rot  taken  notice  of  among  us. 
It  yields  on  diilillation  an  elegant 
odoriferous  effential  oil,  which  con- 
cretes into  a  flaky  form. 


CASCARILIA, 

TH'ERIA. 


vide  Eleu- 


CASIA  FISTULARIS  [L.  £.] 
the  fruit  of  an  Oriental  tree,  re- 
lembling  the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  :  the  outfide  is 
a  hard  brown  bark ;   the  infide 
is  divided  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates,  covered  with  a  foft  black 
pulp  of  a  fweetifh  tafte,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.     There  are 
two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  fhops  ; 
one  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
the  other  from  the  Weft  :  the  canes 
or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally 
large,    rough,   thick-rinded,  and 
the  pulp  naufeous ;  thofe  of  the 
former  are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp 
blacker,  and  of  a  fweeter  tafte  ; 
this  fort  is  preferred  to  the  other. 
Such  pods  fliould  be  ch'ofen  as  are 
wjighty,  new,  and  do  not  make 
a  rattling   noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe   within   them)  when 
fliaken.    The  pulp  fliould  be  of  a 
bright,  fhining  black  colour,  and 
a  fweet  taile,   not  harfh  (which 
happens  from  the  fruit  being  ga- 
thered before  it  has  grown  fully 
ripe)  or  fourilh  (which  it  is  apt  to 
turn  upon  keeping  :)  it  lhould  nei- 
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ther  he  too  dry,  nor  too  moift,  nor 
at  all  mouldy,  which,  from  its  be- 
ing kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moill- 
ened,  in  order  toincreafe  it  weight, 
it  is  very  fubjcdl  to  be.  Greateft 
part  of  the  pulp  difl'olves  both  in 
water  and  jn  rectified  fpirit  ;  and 
may  be  extracted  from  the  cane 
by  either.  _  'J'hc  fliops  employ 
water,  boiling  the  bruifed  pod 
therein,  and  afterwards  evaporat- 
ing the  folution  to  a  due  conflu- 
ence. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  is  a  gentle 
laxative  medicine,  and  frequently 
given,  in  a  dofe  of  fome  drams, 
in  colvive  habits.    Some  direct  a 
dofe  of  two  ounces  or  more  as  a 
cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  more  acrid  purgatives 
have  no  place  :  but  in  thefe  large 
quantities  it   generally  naufeates 
the  ftomach,  produces  flatulencies, 
and    fometimes    gripings  of  the 
bowels,  efpccially  if  the  cafia -is 
not  of  a  very  good  kind  ;  thefe 
effects  may  be  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  aromatics,»and  exhibit- 
ing it  in  a  liquid  form.  Geoffroy 
fays,  it  does  excellent  fervice  in  the 
painful  tenfion  of  the  belly,  which 
fometimes  follows  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  antimonials  ;  and  that  it 
may    be    advantageoufly  acuated 
with  the  more  acrid  purgatives,  of 
antimonial  emetics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.  Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
this  medicine  is  remarkably  pro- 
moted by  manna  ;  that  a  mixture 
of  four  drams  of  cafia,  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams  of  cafia,  or  thirty-two  of 
manna  alone.    Sennertus  obferves, 
than  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned 
bf  a  green  colour  by  the  ufe  of 
cdfia :  and    fometimes,    where  a 
large   quantity  has  been  taken, 
blackifti.    This  drug  gives  name 
to  an  officinal  electary,  arid  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  another. 

CASIA 
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CASIA  LIGNEA  :   the  bark 
of  an  Indian  tree  called  by  Brey- 
nius  arbor  cantllifera  I'idica,  cortice 
acrimo  vifcido  feu  mucifoginofo,  qui 
eajia  lig/iea  officinawm. 
'  This  bark,  in  appearance  and 
aromatic   flavour,   approaches  to 
cinnamon  ;  from  which  it  is  eafily 
dillinguithable  by  its  remarkable 
vifcidity  :  chewed,  it  feems  to  dif- 
foke  in  the  mouth  into  a  flimy  fub- 
iance  ;  boiled  in  water,  it  gives 
out  a  llrong  mucilage,  the  aroma- 
tic part  exhaling  ;  the  water  ob- 
tained by  diltillation,  unlefs  drawn 
with  great  care,  has  an  unpleafant 
|  finell,  fomewhat  of  the  empyreu- 
:  made  kind  :   neverthelefs  the  di- 
:  Hilled  oil  proves  nearly  of  the  fame 
.  quality  with  that  of  cinnamon, 
i  Cafiia  poffefTes  the  aromatic  virtues 
.  of  cinnamon  ;  but  in  an  inferior 
;  degree  ;  and  its  effects  are  lefs  dur- 
.  able.    Its  glutinous  quality  ren- 
.  ders  it  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  where 
.  Ample  aromatics  are  lefs  proper. 

CASTOREUM  [L.  £.]  Caftor. 
Cailor  is  the  inguinal  glands  of 
the  beaver  ;  a  four-footed  amphi- 
bious animal,  frequent  in  feveral 
:  parts   of  Europe    and  America. 
The  bell  comes  from  Ruffia :  this 
i  is  in  large  round  hard  cods,  which 
lappear,  when  cut,  full  of  a  brit- 
tle red   liver-coloured  fubftance, 
interiperfed  with  membranes  and 
: fibres  exquilitely  interwoven.  An 
.  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Dant- 
'zick;  this  is  generally  fat  and 
imoifl.    The  worll  of  all  is  that  of 
/New  England,  which  is  in  longifh 
thin  cods. 

Ruliia  caftor  has  a  ftrong  not 
agreeable  fmeil,  and  an  acrid,  bit- 
ing, bitterim  naufeous  talle.  Wa- 
ter extracts  thenaufeous  part,  with 
Jittle  of  the  finner  bitter  ;  rectified 
fpirit  extracts  this  Jail,  without 
mufh  of  the  naufeoas  :  proof  fpi- 
i  rit  both  :  water  elevates  the  whole 
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of  its  flavour  in  diftillation  ;  recti- 
fied fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Cailor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihyfteric 
medicines :  fome  celebrated  practi- 
tioners have  neverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues ;  and  Neumann  and  Stahl 
declare  it  infignificant.  Experience, 
however,  has  Ihown,  that  the  virtues 
of  cailor  are  confiderable,  though 
they  are  certainly  far  lefs  than  they 
have  been  generally  fuppofed  to  be. 
It  officinal  preparations  are  a  limple 
water  [L.]  a  fpirituous  tincture 
[L.  £-2  and  a  tincture  in  the  vola- 
tile oily  fpirit  [-E.]  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  fund'ry  other  compofitions, 
as  the  compound  elixir  and  powder 
of  myrrh  [£.]  the  fetid  pills,  gum- 
pills,  and  powder  for  promoting 
delivery  [E.] 

.CASUMUNAR  [L.E.I 
This  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with  circles  or  joints 
like  galangal,  of  a  brovvnilh  or  afh. 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  dulky 
yellowifh  within  ;  it  is  brought 
from  theEaft-Indies,  cut  into  tranf- 
verfe  flices  :  what  kind  of  plant  it 
produces,  is  not  known. 

Cafumunar  has  a  warm  bitterilh 
talle,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what refembling  that  of  ginger. 
It  has  been  celebrated  in  hylteric 
cafes,  epilepfies,  pallies,  lofs  of 
memory,  and  other  diforders  :  the 
prefent  practice  fometimes  employs 
it  as  a  llomachic  and  carminative, 
but  it  is  not  fo  mnch  ufed  or  known 
as  it  deferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQUINA,  feu  Equife- 
ium :  Equifetum  palujirc  longioribus 
fetis  C.  B.  Horfetail ;  the  herb  [E.] 

This  plant  is  common  in  watery 
places.  Jt  is  faid  to  be  a  very 
llrong  aftringent  :  it  has  indeed  a 
manifeft  aflringency,  but  in  a  very 
low  degree. 

CENTAU- 
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CENTAURII  MAJORIS,  feu   lity  they  tend  to  excite  appetite, 


Rhapontici  vulgaris  radix  :  Centaurii 
major  is  folio  in  lacinias  plures  divfo 
C.  B.  Greater  centaury  ;  the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a  lan>c 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a  rough  fomewhat  acrid 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vif- 
cid  juice;  its  rough  tafte  has  gained 
it  fome  efteem  as  an  aftringent ;  its 
acrimony  as  an  aperient ;  and  its 
glutinous  quality  as  a  vulnerary  : 
the  prefent  practice  takes  little  no- 
tice of  it  in  any  intention. 

CENTAURII  MINOR1S  fum- 
mltatcs:  Centaurii  minor  is  fore  pur- 
pureo'J.B.  Leffer  centaury  ;  the 
tops  [L.  E.] 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  in  dry  pafture  grounds, 
and  amongft  corn.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter:  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia directs  an  ex- 
tract to  bo  prepared  from  thein,  and 
employs  them  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  bitter  infufion  and  ilomachic 
tin&ure. 

CENTINODIUM  :  Polygonum 
latifoliumC.B ■  Knotgrafs ;  the  iieib. 

This  is  faid  to  be  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  but  on  no  very  good 
foundation.  ' 


vulgaris 


CEPA  [L.  E.J:  CeP« 
C-B.  Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bul- 
bous rooted  plants,  in  having  fin- 
pie  roots,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be 
parted  fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant. 
Thefe  roots  are  confidered  rather 
as  .articles  of  food  than  of  medi- 
cine :  they  are  fuppofed  to  afford 
little  or  no  ncuriihmcnt,  and  when 
eaten  liberally  produce  flatulencies, 
occafion  thirft,  headachs  and  tur- 
bulent dreams  :  in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  where  vifcid  mucus 
abounds,  they  doubtlefs,  have  their 
yfe ;  as  by  their  Simulating  qua- 


attenuate  thick  juices,  and  promote 
their  expulfion  ;  by  fome  they  are 
ftrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine  and  in  dropfies. 
The  chief  medicinal  ufe  of  oniony 
in  the  prefent  practice  is  in  external 
applications,  as  a  cataplafm  for  fup- 
purating  tumours,  &c.  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  the  cataplafma /up- 
pur  am  [_£•] 

CERA  FLAVA  [L.  £.]  Yellow 
bees  wax. 

This  is  a  "  folid  concrete  ob- 
tained from  the  honeycombs  af- 
ter the  honey  is  got  out,  by  heat- 
ing and  prefling  them  betwixt  iron 
plates.  The  beft  fort  is  of  a  lively 
yellow  colour,  and  an  agreeable 
fmcll,  fomewhat  like  that  of  honey  ; 
when  new  it  is  toughifh  yet  eafy 
to  break  ;  by  age  it  becomes  harder 
and  more  brittle,  it  lofes  its  fine  co- 
lour, and  in  great  meafure  it  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA  [L.  £.]— White 
wax  is  prepared  from  the  yellow, 
by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and 
expoftng  it  for  a  length  of  time  to 
the  air ;  when  fufficiently  bleached, 
it 'is  melted,  and  caft  into  cakes. 
The  beft  fort  is  of  a  clear  and  al- 
moft  tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  of 
a  light  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of 
the  yellow  wax,  but  much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  platters,  unguents.  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  is 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  &c.  either  mixed  with 
oily  fubftances,  as  in  the  balfaniutn 
Locatelli  [L.  E.]  or  divided  by 
earthy  powders,  as  in  the  pulvis 
teflaceus  ceralus  [E.] 

CERASA FruftusCcrafi  majoris 
tt  fyhejlis,  fruftu  fubdulci,  rigro 

colore 
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colore  inficiente  C.  B.  et  Ceraji  fi- 
~tii\e,  fruHu  ret  undo  rubro  et  acido 
Toum.  et  Cera/It  acidijfima  fatiguineo 
furco  C.  B.  The  fv.eet  cherry  with 
a  black  juice  ;  the  pleafantly- 
fourifh  cherry,  with  a  colourlefs 
juice  ;  and  the  very  four  cherry, 
with  a  blood  red  juice  ;  commonly 
called  black,  red,  and  morello 
cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid 
forts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  quenchers  of  thirlr.  ; 
and  are  lometimes  dire&ed  in  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
diilempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits  called  borai,  as  aperients  in 
fome  chronic  cafes ;  and  declares 
himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obllruttion  of  the  vifcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  medi- 
cine, which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [L.  E.]  Cerufle,  or 
white  lead. 

This  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead 
to  the  fteam  of  vegetableacids  till  it 
is  corrodedinto  a  white  powdery  fub- 
ftance.  It  is  fometimes  adulterated 
with  a  mixture  of  common  whiting; 
this,  if  in  any  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, may  be  eafily  difcovered  by  the 
fpecific  lightnefs  of  the  compound: 
the  fort  called  flake  lead  is  not 
fubject  to  abufe.  See  the  article 
Plumbum;  and  CeruJJa  in  the 
third  part. 

CETERACH :  Cetcrach  officl*a- 
rumC.B.  Spleenwort,  ormiitwafte. 

This  is  a  fmall  bufhy  plant  grow- 
ing upon  rocks  and  old  walls.  It 
has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  mu- 
cilaginous, roughiih  taflc  :  it  is  re- 
commended as  a  pectoral  and  for 
promoting  urine  in  nephritic  cafes. 
The  virtue  which  it  has  been  moft 
celebrated  for,  is  that  which  it  has 
the  leaft  title  to,  diminilhing  the 
fpieen. 
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CHyEREFOLII  folia;  Chxro- 
phylli  fativi  C.  B.  Chervil  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  low  annual  plant  fome- 
what like  pariley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  ftomach, gently  aperi- 
ent, and  diuretic.  GeofTroy  a/lures 
us,  that  he  has  found  it  from  expe- 
rience to  be  of  excellent  fervice  in 
dropfies  :  that,  in  this  diibrder,  itr~ 
promotes  the  difcharge  of  urine 
when  fupprelTed ;  renders  it  clear, 
when  feculent  and  turbid;  and  when 
high  and  fiery,  of  a  paler  colour  ; 
that  it  a£ls  mildly  without  irrita- 
tion, and  tends  rather  to  allay  than 
excite  inflammation.  He  goes  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  dropfies  which 
do  not  yield  to  this  medicine,  are 
fcarce  capable  of  being  cured  by 
any  other.  He  directs  the  juice  to 
be  given  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four 
ounces  every  fourth  hour,  and  con* 
tinued  for  fome  time,  either  alone, 
or  in  conjunction  with  nitre  and 
fyrup  of  the  five  opening  roots. 

CHALYBS,  vide  Ferrum. 

CHAIVLECYPARISSUS,  vide 

An  ROT  AN  U  M  FOEMINA. 

CHAIVLEDRYOS,/™  Trifag 
folia  et  fummitates  cum  femine  :  Cba- 
madryos  minor  is  repent  is  C.  B .  Ger- 
mander ;  the  leaves  [£.]  and  tops 
with  the  feed  [Z,.] 

This  is  a  low  fhrubby  r)lant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a  bitter  tafte, 
with  fome  degree  of  aftrigency 
and  aromatic  flavour.  They  are 
recommended  as  fudorific,  diuretic, 
and  cmmenagogue.and  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  ftomach  and  vifcera  in  ge- 
neral. With  fome  they  have  been 
'  in  great  efteem  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers ;  as  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
other  chronic  diforders. 

CHAIVLE- 
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CHAMELEON  ALBUS,  vide 

Ca  RLl  N  A. 

CHAIVLEMELI  folia,  fibres: 
Cbamameli  tiobilis  feu  leucaxtbcmi 
eihratioris  C.  B.  Single-flowered 
chamomile  (the  trailing  fort  with 
larger  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the 
difk  of  the  flower  not  very  convex) 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.  £.] 

Thefe  have  a  flrong  not  ungrate- 
ful aromatic  fmell,  and  a  "very 
bitter  naufeous  tafte.  They  are 
accounted  carminative,  aperient, 
«mollient,  and  in  fome  meafure 
anodyne  :  and  ftand  recommended 
in  flatulent  colics,  for  promoting 
the  uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmo- 
dic  pains,  and  the  pains  of  child- 
bed women  :  fometinies  they  have 
been  employed  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  the  nephritis.  Thefc 
flowers  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  difcutient  and  antifeptic 
fomentations,  and  in  emollient 
glyfters  :  they  enter  the  fotus  com- 
munis, dcctSlum  coimnttne  pro  clyjtere 
and  oleum  viride  of  ourdifpenfatory: 
an  eflential  oil  [Z,.]  Ample  water 
and  extract  [£.]are  likewife  prepar- 
ed from  them  in  the  Ihops. 

CHAMjEMELUM  fore  multl- 
plicl  C.  B:  Double- flowered  cha- 
.  n)omi!e  ;  the  flowers. 

Thefe  diifcr  from  the  foregoing 
in  having  fcveral  rows  of  the  white 
petala  fet  thick  together  about  the 
middle  diftc,  which  is  much  fmaller. 
In  this  di £k  the  medicinal  qualities 
rS  the  flower  chiefly  refide  ;  and 
hence  the  double  or  fmall  difked 
fort  is  inferior  in  efiicacy  to  the 
Angle. 

CHAM/EPITYOS  five  Iva  ar- 
tbritlae  folia  :  Cbam.-cpilyos  lutca 
n.  ul gar h  fife  folio  trifido  C.  B. 
Ground  pine;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  clammy 
to  the  touch,  of  a  llrc  ng  aromatic 
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refinous  fmell,  and  a  bitter  roughifli 
tafte.  It  is  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient and  vulnerary,  as  alfo  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHETRI,  feu  Leucoll  lutci  fiores  : 
Lfucoii  lutci  vulgaris  C.  B.  Wall- 
flower. ' 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbifh,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  The  flowers  have  a  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid,  bitterifti, 
not  agreeable  tafte  :  they  are  faid 
to  be  cordial,  anodyne,  aperient, 
and  emmenagogue,  but  are  wholly 
neglected  by  practice. 

CHELIDONII  MAJORIS  folia, 
radix :  Cbrlido7iii  major  is  'vulgaris 
C.  B.  Celandine  ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [F..] 

This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 
among  rubbifli,  and  in  wafte  fhady 
places.    The  herb  is  of  a  blueifh 
green  colour  ;  the  roo"  of  a  deep 
red  ;  both  contain  a  gold-coloured 
juice;  their  fmell  is  difagreeable ; 
the  tafte  fomewhat  bitterifli,  very 
acrid, biting  and  burning  the  mouth; 
the  root  is  the  moft  acrid.  Juice  of 
celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  but  it  is 
greatly  too  fliarp,  unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fafety 
to  that  tender  organ.    It  has  been 
fometimes  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 
cleanfing  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
plafms  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given 
internally  ;  the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thofe  of  a  ftimulating  aperi- 
ent, diuretic,  and  fudoiific  :  it  is 
.particularly  recommended  in  the 
flow  kind  of  jaundice,  where  there 
are  no  fymptoms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  dropfies ;  fome  fuppofe  the 
root  to  have  been  Helmont's  fpeci- 
fic  in  the  hydrops  afcites.    Halt  a 
dram  or  a  dram  of  the  dry  root  is 
directed  for  a  dofe  ;  or  an  infuiion 
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in  wine  of  an  ounce  of  the  frefli 
root.  The  root  and  leaves  are  in- 
gredient in  the  icterial  deco'lion 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CHELIDONIT  MINORIS 
radix :  Cbelidonia  rotund! folia  ?ni- 
noi  is  C.  B.    Pilewort ;  the  leaves 
aud  root  [E.] 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  moift  meadows  and  by  hedgc- 
fides :  the  roots  confift  of  flender 
fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles 
among  them,  which  are  fuppofed 
torefemble  the  hemorrhoids  ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  mult  needs  be  of  wonder- 
ful efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 
ftemper:  to  the  tafte,  it  is  little 
other  than  mucilaginous. 

CHERMES,  vide  Kermes. 

CHINEE  radix.  China  root  [£.] 
There  are  two  fort  of  this  root 
in  the  fnops  one  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  other  from  the 
Weft.  They  are  both  longifh,  full 
of  joints,  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  of 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  :  the 
'oriental,  wrich  is  the  moll  efteem- 
ed,  is  confiderably  harder  and  paler 
coloured  than  the  other.  Such  fliould 
be  chofen  as  is  frelh,  clofe,  heavv, 
and  upon  being  chewed  appears  full 
of  a  fat  unctuous  juice.  China  root 
was  either  unknown  or  difregarded 
by  the  ancient  phyficians.  It  was 
-firll  introduced  into  Europe  about 
the  year  153 j,  with  the  character 
of  a  fpecific  againfl  venereal  and 
cutaneous  diforders,  and  as  fuch 
was  made  ufe  of  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cines of  a  more  powerful  kind  It 
.is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
infenfible  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary difcharge  ;  and  by  its  unctu- 
ous quality  to  obtund  acrimonious 
juices. 

CHINA  CHSRJ&,  vide  Psau- 

VI  A  N  1/  3  fORTEX. 


CICERIS  RUBRI/otm:  Ciceris 
Jloribus  et  feminibus  ex  purpura  ru- 
befcentibus  C.  B.  Red  chiches,  or 
chich  peas. 

This  is  a  fort  of  pulfe  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  climates,  where  our 
liner  peas  do  nor  thrive  fo  well. 
They  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food, 
hard  of  digeltion.  Lithontriptic 
and  diuretic  virtues  are  attributed 
to  them  on  no  good  foundation. 

CHICHOREI  folia,  radix:  Cic/jo- 
rei  Jylvcjlris  Jive  qfficinarum  C.  B. 
Wild  fuccory  ;  the  roots  and  leaves 
[£.] 

The  root  has  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 
nefs ;  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter  :  the  roots,  Italks,  and  leaves 
yield,  on  being  wounded,  a  milky 
faponaceous  juice.  By  culture  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  in  this  Hate  is  em- 
ployed in  falads :  the  darker  colour- 
ed and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  deter- 
gent, aperient,  and  attenuating 
medicine;  acting  without  much  ir- 
ritation, tending  rather  to  cool  than 
to  heat  the  body,  and  at  the  fame 
time  corroborating  the  tone  of  the 
inteftines.  The  juice  taken  in  large 
quantities,  fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
diarrhoea,  and  continued  for  fome 
weeks,  has  been  found  to  produce 
excellent  effects  in  fcorbutic  and 
other  chronical  diforders. 

CICVTJE  folia  :  Cicrtta  ntajoris 
C.  B.  Hemlock  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous  plant, 
common  about  the  fides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moift  fhady 
places  :  the  leaves  are  winged,  di- 
vided into  a  great  number  of  fmall 
fern-like  fections,  of  a  dark  or 
blackilh green  colour,and  appearing 
as  it  were  rough  :  the  ftalk  is  hollow 
(as  is  like  wife  great  part  of  the  root 
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after  the  ftalkhasarifen)  and  fpotted 
with  feveral  blackifh,  red,  or  pur- 
ple fpots.  Hemlock  is  fometimes 
applied  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
and  in  this  intention  is  an  ingredient 
in  one  of  the  plafters  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  With  re- 
gard to  its  virtue  when  taken 
internally,  it  has  been  generally 
accounted  poifonous,  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree,  when 
ufcd  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 
But  Dr.  Storck  has  lately  found, 
that  in  certain  fmall  dofes  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  fafety,  and 
that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
conftitution,  or  even  producing  any 
feniible  operation,  it  fometimes 
proves  a  powerful  refolvent  in  mnay 
obllinate  disorders.  See  Extrac- 
tion cicutce  in  the  third  part  of  this 
work. 

CINERES  RUSS1CI.  Rulfia 
potaih  [L.~\ 

Potafh  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait, 
produced  from  vegetable  matters  by 
burning.  The  ftrongeft  is  brought 
from  Ruffia,  in  dark  coloured  very 
hard  mafles,  which  do  not  foon  de- 
liquiate  in  the  air,  like  the  puier 
alkaline  falts.  This  fort  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  by  burning  wood  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  heat,  and  making 
the  afhes,  with  a  ley  drawn  from  the 
coarfer  part  of  them,  into  a  palte, 
which  is  afterwards  unratified  with 
fome  of  the  more  inflammable 
kinds  of  wood,  and  burnt  a  fecond 
time  :  by  this  means  the  fait  melts, 
and  concretes  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ter of  the  alhes  into  hard  cakes  : 
but  it  appears  from  experiment, 
that  this  kind  of  potafh.  contains, 
befides  the  vegetable  earth,  a  large 
proportion  of  quicklime.  A  pu- 
rer and  whiter  fait  is  brought  to  us 
from  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
pearl  afhes  :  this  is  exti  acted  from 
wood  afhes  by  means  of  water,  and 
afterwards  redaced  into  a  dry  form 


by  evaporation.  Thefe  falts  are 
liable  to  great  abufes  from  fundry 
admixtures,  and  therefore  fhould 
never  be  employed  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  without  due  purification  : 
th  is  may  be  effected  by  folution  in 
cold  water,  filtration,  and  exficca- 
tion.    See  Part  III.  chap.  yiii. 

C1MOLIA  ALBA,  feu  Argvlla 
alba.    Tobaccopipe-clay  [£.] 

This  is  a  pure  white  clay,  nearly 
of  the  fame  general  nature  with 
the  boles  already  fpoken  of,  but 
more  vifcous  when  moiflened  with 
water,  and  hence  probably  more 
efFeflual  for  obtunding  and  incraf- 
fating  acrimonious  thin  humours. 
It  is  fcarcely  ever  ufed  for  any  me- 
dicinal purpofe. 

CIMOL1A  PURPURASCENS. 
Fullers  earth  [£.] 

This  earth  is  more  vifcous  than  the 
boles,  and  lefs  fo  than  the  tobacco- 
pipe-clay.  It  is  wholly  neglected 
in  pra&ice,  though  retained  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

CINABARIS  NATIVA.  Native 
cinnabar  [£.] 

This  a  ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fineft  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  maffes,  both  externally  and  . 
internally  of  an  elegant  deep  red 
-colour,  which  greatly  improves 
upon  grinding  the  mafs  into  fine 
powder  ;  this  is  imported  by  the 
Dutch  from  the  Eaft-Indies.  There 
is  another  fort  of  a  good  colour,  in 
roundifh  drops,  fmooth  without, 
and  ltriated  within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  luch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter:  the 
finer  the  colour  of  the  cinnabar,  the 
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more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a  medicine  to  that  made 
by  art:  but  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  jult  foundation  for  this 
preference.  The  native  has  fome- 
times  been  obferved  to  occafion 
naufex,  vomiting,  and  anxiety  : 
thefe  probably  proceeded  from  an 
admixture  of  fome  arfenical  particles 
which  it  could  not  be  freed  from  by 
repeated  ablution.  When  pure,  it 
has  no  quality  or  medical  virtue  di- 
ftinft  from  thofe  of  the  artificial 
cinnabar,  like  which  it  is  not  diflb- 
luble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  is 
commonlv  found  of  little  activity. 
:See  part  III.  chap.  iv.  fedt.  7. 

CINN AMOMUM :  Clnnamomum 
i five canella  Zcylanlca  C.  B.  Cinna- 
:mon  [£.] 

This  is  a  light  thin  bark,  of  a 
•reddifh  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
;quiHs  or  canes;  of  a  fragrant,  de- 
lightful fmell,  and  an  aromatic, 
fweet,  pungent tafte,  with  fome  de- 
rgree  of  altringency.    It  is  gene- 
jally  mixed  with  the  cafia  bark  : 
this  lail  is  eafily  diilinguifhable  by 
du  breaking  over  'fmooth,  whilft 
jcinnamon  fplinters ;  and  byitsflimy 
rmuciJaginous  tafte,    without  any 
thing  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  true 
:«innamon.    Cinnamon  is  a  very 
:*Iegant  and  ufeful  aromatic,  more 
rgrateful  both  to  the  palate  and  lto- 
mach,  than  moil  other  fubftances  of 
this  clafs :  by  its  aftringent  quality 
:it  likewife  corroborates  the  vifcera, 
land  proves  of  great  fervice  In  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and 
immoderate  difcharges  from  the  u- 
ierus.    An  eflential  oil,  a  Ample 
and  fpirituous  diiliiled  water,  and 
a  tincture  of  it,  are  kept  in  the 
(hops  :  it  is  likewife  employed  as  a 
*>icy  ingredient  in  a  great  number 
fcompofitions. 

CITREORUM  cortex  et  fuccus: 
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FruSm  mali  medicte  C.  B.  Citrons ; 
the  yellow  rind  and  juice  [-£.] 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  Ihrub,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  :  it  was  firit 
brought  from  Affyria  and  Media 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  main 
dfiyria,  mala  Mcdica)  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe 
of  among  us  :  they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that' 
their  juice  is  fomewhatlefs  acid. 


Angxiria  ci- 
the 


CITRULLI  femen 
trulH  ditto:  C.  B.  Citruls 
feed  [£.] 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with 
among  us,  unlefs  in  botanic  gar- 
dens. The  feeds  are  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  four  greater  cold  feeds, 
and  agree  in  quality  with  the  others 
of  that  clafs. 

CNICUS,  vide  Carthamus. 

COCCINELLA,  feu  Cocblnilla: 
Cochineal  [L.  E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  irregular  roundifh 
body  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  bright  red  with- 
in :  it  is  brought  from  Mexico- 
and  New  Spain.  This  fubftance 
has  long  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
feed  of  a  plant:  it  appears  from 
chemical  experiments  to  bean  ani- 
mal, and  from  the  accounts  of  the 
more  celebrated  naturalilts,  an  in- 
fect, which  breeds  on  the  Ameri- 
can prickly  pear-tree,  and  adheres 
thereto  without  changing  its  place.. 
Cochineal  has  been  ftrongly  re- 
commended as  a  fudorific,  cardiac,, 
and  alexipharmac ;  but  pracYioners 
have  never  obferved  any  confider- 
able  effects  from  it.  Its  greateft. 
confumption  is  among  the  fcarlet 
dyers  ;  and  in  medicine  its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  as  a  colouring  drug  r 
both  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors 
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extract  its  colour.  In  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  three  tinctures,  in 
the  Edinburgh  eight,  with  two  de- 
coctions, an  infufion  and  a  confec- 
tion, receive  from  this  drug  a  fine 
red  colour. 

COCHLEjE  TERRESTRES, 

vidcLlMACES  TERRESTRES. 

^  COCHLEARLE  HORTEN- 
SIS  folia  :  Cocblearite  folio  fuhro- 
tundo  C.  B.  Garden  fcurvy-grafs ; 
the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

COCHLEARIIE  MARINE 
folia  :  Cocbleariee  folio  finuato  C.  B. 
Sea  fcurvygrafs  ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other 
difference,  as  to  their  external  ap- 
pearance, than  that  exprefled  in 
their  titles  :  in  tafte  and  medical 
virtue,  the  firft  is  confiderably 
ftrongeft  ;  and  hence  is  alone  re- 
tained both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

Scurvygrafs  is  a  pungent  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  ;  capable  of  dif- 
folving  vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ffru&ions  of  the  vifcera  and  the 
more  diilant  glands,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions  :  it  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is 
the  principal  herb  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries.  Its  officinal  preparations 
are  a  conferve  [Z,.  E.]  and  fpirit 
[E.]  :  it  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the 
icorbutic  juices  and  compound 
horfe-radifh  water  [L.  E.~]  and  its 
fpirit  is  ufed  for  drawing  a  tincture 
from  gum  lac  [£.] 

COFFEA  [£.]  Coffee  :  the  fruit 
of  an  oriental  fhrub  called  by  Juflieu 

j-afminum  Arabicum  lauri  folio,  cujits 

J'emcn  apud  nos  cajfe  dicitur. 

This  fruit  is  employed  rather  as 
food  than  as  a  medicine.  The  me- 
dical effects  expected  from  it,  arc 
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to  aflift  digeftion,  promote  the  na- 
tural lecretions,  and  prevent  or  re- 
move a  difpofition  to  lleepinefs. 

COLOCYNTHIDIS  medulla, 
Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  ;  the 
medullary  part  of  the  dried  £ruit 
[L.  E.) 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  gourd  kind  growing  in  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange  ;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  :  this  is 
very  light,  white,   fpongy,  com-  I 
pofed  of  membranous  leaves  ;  of] 
an  extremely  bitter,  naufecus,  acri-  J 
monious  tafte.    Colocynth  is  one  i 
of  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Many  eminent  phy- 
ficians  condemn  it  as  dangerous, 
and  even  deleterious :  others  recom- 
mend it  not  only  as  an  efficacious  J 
purgative,  but  likewife  as  an  al-J 
terative  in  obftinate  chronical  dif-J 
orders.   Thus  much  is  certain,  that  a 
colocynth  in  the  dofe  of  a  fewi 
grains,  acts  with  great  vehemence,  : 
diforders  the  body,  and  fometimes  j 
occafions   a   difcharge  of  blood.  I 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
correct  its  virulence  by  the  addi-J 
tion  of  acids,  aftringents,  and  the 
like  ;   thefe  may  leflen  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,    but  no  other- 
wife  than  might  be  equally  done 
by  a  reduction  of  the  dole.  The 
beft  method   of  abating  its  viru- 
lence, without  diminilhing  its  pur- 
gative virtue,  feems  to  be  by  tri- 
turating it  with  gummy  farinace- 
ous fubftances,  or  the  oily  feeds, 
which  without  making  any  altera- 
tion in  the  colocynth  itfelf,  prevent 
its  refinous  particles  from  cohering, 
and  ftriking  upon  the  membranes 
of  the  inteftin.es,  fo  as  to  irritate,, 
inflame,  or  corrode  them.    It  isan 
ingredient  infomeof  the  purgative, 
pills,  and  the  carthartic  extract  of! 
the  Aiops. 

CONSO- 
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CONSOLID.E  MAJORJS,./?* 
Syntphyti  majorls  radix :  iSytnpbyti 
con  j  ul.s  ma'jor'n  C.  B.  Com  fry ;  the 
robc[£.] 

This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
growing  wild  by  river- fid cs  and 
in  watery  places.  The  roots  are 
Very  large,  black  on  the  outfide, 
white  within,  full  of  a  vifcid  glu- 
tinous juice,  of  no  particular  talle. 
They  agree  in  quality  with  the 
roots  of  althxa  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  mucilage  of  confo- 
llda  is  fomewhat  llronger  bodied. 
Many  ridiculous  hiftones  of  the 
confolidating  virtues  of  this  plant  are 
related  by  authors.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  white  de- 
coction of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

CONSOLIDA  MEDIA,  vide 

BUGULA. 

CONSOLIDA  MINIMA,  vide 

BiLLIS  MINOR. 

I  CONTRAYERVA  [L.  E.~\ 

This  is  a  knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  reddifti  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  :  long, 
tough,  (lender  fibres  fhoot  out  from 
all  iiies  of  it ;  thefe  are  generally 
loaded   with  fmall  round  knots. 
This  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat 
aftringent,   warm,   bitterifh  talle, 
with  a  lieht  and  fweetifh  kind  of 
acrimony  when  long  chewed  :  the 
fibre:  have  little  tafte  or  fmell ;  the 
tuberous  part  therefore  fhould  be 
alone  chofen.    Contrayerva  is  one 
of  the  mildeft  of  thole  fubftances 
called  alexipharmacs  :  it  is  indif- 
putably  a  good  and  ufeful  diapho- 
retic, and  may  be  fafely  given  in 
much  larger  dofes  than  the  com- 
mon practice  is  accuflomed  to  ex- 
hibit it  in.  Its  virtues  arc  extracted 
bo:h  by  water  and  reclined  fpirit, 
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and  do  not  arlfe  in  evaporation  with, 
either  :  the  fpirituOus  tincture  and 
extract  tafte  llronger  of  the  roor. 
than  the  aqueous  ones.  It  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  powder,  and  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  Edinburgh  the- 
riaca. 

COPAL  fE.]  a  refin  obtained 
from  feveral  forts  of  large  trees 
growing. in  New  Spain.  This  re- 
fin  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
lumps,  fome  tranfparent,  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  or  brown  colour,  others  fe- 
mi  tranfparent  and  whitifhi  It  has 
never  come  into  ufe  as  a  medicine, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops. 

CORALLINA  :  Mufcm  mariti- 
mus  Jwe  corallina  qfficinarum  C.  B* 
Coralline,  or  fea  mofs  [£•] 

This  is  a  branched  ftony  fub* 
ftance  of  a  white  colour,  growing 
on  rocks,  and  fometimes  on  the 
fliells  of  fifties.  It  is  celebrated  as 
a  vermifuge,  on  what  foundation  I 
know  not :  to  the  tafte  it  is  entirely 
in  lipid. 

CORALL1UM  RUBRUM. 
Red  coral  [L.  E.] 

This  is  alfo  a  marine  production, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fore- 
going. It  cannot  reafonably  be 
looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than, 
as  a  mere  abforbent;  as  fuch  it  en- 
ters the  officinal  crabs  claw  powder, 
and  is  fometimes  in  practice  direct- 
ed by  itfelf. 

CORIANDRI/k/««  :  Coriandri 
majoris  C.  B.    Coriander  ;  the  feed 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others' 
of  that  clafs  in  producing  fpberica> 
feeds.  Thefe,  when  frelh,  have  a 
firong  difagreeable  fmell,  which, 
improves  by  drying,  and  become; 
fufheiently  grateful ;  they  are  re 
commended  as  carminative  and  fto 
K  machic 
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machic.  They  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  officinal  compound  lime  water 
and  elcctary  of  bayberries  [Z,.] 

CORNU  CERVI  [L.  E.]  The 
flag  or  harts  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general  ;  but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, 
and  an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary 
longevity;  from  thefe  circumltances 
it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts 
of  him  mud  be  proper  for  intimi- 
dating the  enraged  Archeus,  renew- 
ing health  and  ilrength,  and  pro- 
longing life. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritious  gclly 
[E.]  Burnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield 
an  abforbent  earth,  purer  from  ge- 
latinous matter  than  the  natural 
teitaceous  abforbents,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  be  weaker  in  its  abforbent 
power.  This  earth  is  employed 
■  in  the  officinal  white  decoction 
[L.  E.] 

CORN  I  f rutins :  Coml  hortenfis 
maris  C.  B.  The  cornel  tree  ;  its 
fruit. 

This  fruit  is  moderately  cooling 
and  altringent,  but  not  regarded  as 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  hence  rejected  both  from  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

COSTUS  [L.  £.]  Coftus:  a  root 
brought  from  the  Ealt  Indies. 

Authors  mention  two  forts  of 
toftus,  fweet  and  bitter  :  in  the 
Ihops  we  feldom  meet  with  any 
more  than  one,  the  cojius  dulcls  offi- 
chiarum  C.  B.  The  root  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  linger  ;  and  coniifts 
of  a  yellowifti  woody  part  inclofed 
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within  a  whitilh  bark.  :  the  former 
is  very  tough,  of  no  fmell,  and  very 
little  talle  ;  the  cortical  part  brittle, 
of  a  warm,  bitterifh,  aromatic  talle, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  violets  or  Flo- 
rentine orris.  Coftus  is  faid  to  at- 
tenuate vifcid  humours,  to  promote 
expectoration,  perfpiration,  and 
urine.  At  prefent  it  is  rarely  met 
with  in  prefcription,  and  not  often 
in  the  fhops  ;  in  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  and  the  confe&io  paulina, 
the  only  officinal  compofitions  it  is 
directed  in,  zedoary  fupplies  its 
place. 

COSTUS  HORTORUM,  vide 
Balsamita  mas. 

COTULjE  FOETID^  folia: 
Chamamcll fcetidi  C  R.  Mayweed, 
or  wild  chamomile  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  waite  places.  In  ap- 
pearance it  refembles  fome  of  the 
garden  chamomiles,  but  is  eafily 
diftinguilhable  from  them  by  its 
Itrong  fetid  fcent.  It  is  rarely  or 
never  ufed  La  the  prefent  practice. 

CRASSULiE  five  Tekpbii  fo- 
lia :  Tcltphii  vulgaris  C.  B.  Or- 
pine ;  the  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  very  thick-leaved  juicy 
plant,  not  unlike  the  houfeleeks. 
It  has  a  mucilaginous  roughiffi  tafle, 
and  hence  is  recommended,  as  emol- 
lient and  altringent,  but  has  never 
been  much  regarded  in  pradtice. 

CREPITUS  LUP1,  vide  Ly- 

COPERDON. 

CRETA  [L.  E.]  White  chalk. 

This  is  a  pure  alkaline  earth,  to- 
tally foluble  in  vinegar,  and  the 
lighter  acids,  fo  as  to  deftroy  every 
fenfible  mark  of  their  acidity.  This 
earth  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of 
the  abforbents,  and  is  to  be  looked 
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upon  limply  as  fuch  :  the  aftrin- 
gent  virrues  which  fome  attribute 
to  it,  have  no  foundation,  unlcfs  in 
fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fatiateu  with 
acid,  with  which  it  compofes  a  fa- 
line  concrete  manifeltly  luballring- 
ent  It  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
julep  [£.]  and  decoction  [E.]  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  cardialgic 
troches.  It  is  employed  alfo  for 
extricating  the-  volatile  fait  of  fal 
ammoniac  [L.] 

CRITHMI  folia  :  Crithmi  five 
fcsniculi  maritimi  minor  is  C.B.  Sam- 
pire  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places :  the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fennel, 
but  the  fegments  much  thicker  and 
fhorter  :  their  fmell  refembles  that 
of  fmallage  ;  the  talte  is  warm,  bit- 
terifn,  not  agreeable.  They  are 
faid  to  be  fcomachic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic. 

CROCUS  :  Croats  fativus  C.  B. 
Saffron  ;  the  chives  or  flefliy  capil- 
laments  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
piftil  of  the  flower,  carefully  pick- 
ed and  preffed  together  into  cakes 
[L.E.] 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  fhops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
.country  ;  this  laft  is  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  two  former,  from 
which  it  may  be  diftinguiflied  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  When  in 
perfection,  it  is  of  a  fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  a  deep  yel- 
low tincture  :  it  mould  be  chofen 
frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in 
clofe  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet 
very  mcnl,  tough  and  firm  in  tear- 
ing, of  the  fame  colour  within  as 
without,  and  of  a  ftrong,  acrid, 
diffafive  fmell. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic  :  befides  the  virtues 
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which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  c!afs,  it  remark- 
ably exhilarates,  raifes  the  lpirits, 
and  is  Jefervedly  accounted  one  of 
the  highell  cordials  ;  taken  in  large 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  l'mmo.-* 
derate  mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effects  which  follow 
from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors. This  medicine  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  hylleric  depref- 
fions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe 
or  obltruction  of  the  uterine  fecre- 
tions,  where  other  aromatics,  even 
thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind, 
have  little  effect.  Safiron  imparts 
the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour, 
to  rectified  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine, 
vinegar,  and  water  :  a  tincture 
drawn  with  vinegar,  k)fes  greatly 
of  its  colour  in  keeping :  the  wa- 
tery and  vinous  tinctures  are  apt  to 
grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alfo  :  that  made  in  pure  fpirit 
keeps  in  perfection  for  many  years. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are,  a  fpi- 
rituous tincture  a  vinous  tinc- 
ture, and  fyrup  [Z,.]  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  cordial  confection 
[L.]  the  fudorijic  tincture,  the  pec- 
toral and  paregoric  elixirs,  the  pow- 
der for  promoting  delivery  [E.  Jand 
feveral  of  the  aloetic  compoli- 
tions. 

CUBEBiE  [L.  E.]  Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a  fruit  brought  from 
the  Eafl:  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  diftinguifhable 
by  the  eye,  is,  that  each  cubeb 
is  furnifhed  with  a  long  flender 
fialk  (whence  they  are  called  by 
fome  piper  caudatum.)  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are 
far  inferior  to  pepper  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  rhithridate  and 
theriaca,  [/,.]  and  in  the  compound 
fpirit  of  lavender  [E.] 
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ftmcn.     Garden  cucumbers  ; 
feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds  ;  they  are 
lcfs  apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping 
than  the  others  of  that  clafs. 

CUCUMERIS  AGRESTIS 

fruSlits  :  Cucunwis  fyhotfirh  a/mini 
di£li  C.  B.  Wild  Cucumber  ;  the 
fruit  [L.  £.] 

This  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  is  with  us  cultivated  in 
gardens  Its  principal  botanic  differ- 
ence from  the  former,  is  the  fmall- 
nefs  of  its  fruit,  which  is  no  bigger 
than  a  Spanifh  olive  :  when  ripe, 
it  burfts  on  a  light  touch,  and 
fheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks 
elatcrium.    This  name  was  applied 
likewife  to  the  infpifTated  juice  of 
the  fruit,  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
Elaterium  is  a  ftrong  cathartic,  and 
very  often  operates  alfo  upwards. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  account- 
ed in  moll  cafes  a  fufficient  dofe. 
Simon  Paulii  relates  fomeinftances 
of  the  good  effects  of  this  purga- 
tive in  dropfies  :  but  cautions  prac- 
titioners not  to  harve  recourfe  to  it 
till  after  milder  medicines  have 
proved  ineffectual ;  to  which  cau- 
tion we  heartily  fubferibe.-  Medi- 
cines indeed  in  general,  which  act 
with  violence  in  a  fmall  dofe,  re- 
quire the  utmoft  fkill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety  :   to  which  may  be  added, 
that  the  various  manners  of  making 
thefe  kinds   of  preparations,  as 
practifed  by  different  hands,  mult 
needs  vary  their  power. 

CUCURBITS  femm  ;  Cucur- 
hita  oblongts,  Jiorc  albo^  folio  molli 
C.  B.  The  gourd  ;  its  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 
with  water  by  trituration  into  an 
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emulfion,  and  yield  to  the  prefs 
a  foft  infipid  oil,  and  poffefs  the 
general  virtues  of  unctuous  fub- 
ftances. 

CUMINUM,  vide  Cy mi  num. 

0 

CUPRESSI/;-atf«j.  The  cypreft 
tree  ;  its  fruit. 

This  is  a  tall  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The  fruit 
is  a  ftrong  aftringent  ;  and  in  fome 
places  frequently  ufed  as  fuch  : 
among  us  it  is  very  rarely  em- 
ployed, and  not  often  met  with  in 
the  fhops. 

CUPRUM  [L.  E.]  Copper. 

The  preparations  of  copper  are 
violently  emetic,  and  therefore  very 
rarely  exhibited  internally.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  a  folution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  veget- 
able acids,  and  obferve,   that  it 
acts  almoft  as  foon  as  received  into 
the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good 
ufe  for  occafioning  poifonous  fub- 
ftances  that  have  been  fivallowed, 
to  be  immediately  thrown  up  again. 
Boerhaave  recommends  a  faturated 
folution  of  this  metal  in  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits,  as  a  medicine  of 
great  fervice  in  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  an  acid,  weak,  cold,  phleg- 
matic caufe  :  if  three  drops  of  this 
tincture  be  taken  every  morning 
with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and  the  dofe 
doubled  every  day  to  twenty-four 
drops,  it  proves  (he  fays)  aperient, 
attenuating,  warming,  and  diure- 
tic :  he  affures  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  cured  a  confirmed  af- 
cites,  and  that  the  urine  run  out 
as  from  an  open  pipe  :  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledges,  that  up- 
on trying  the  fame  medicine  on 
others,  it  failed  him.    He  likewife 
recommends  other  preparations  of 
copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  weakj 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  &c.  but  we 
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cannot  think  the  internal  ufe  of 
this  metal  commendable,  or  even 
fafc.  Phyficians  in  general  feem 
to  be  agreed,  that  it  has  really  a 
virulent  quality  ;  and  too  many  ex- 
amples are  met  with  of  fatal  con- 
fluences enfuing  upon  eating  food 
that  had  been  dreft  in  copper  vef- 
fels  not  well  cleaned  from  the  ruft 
which  they  had  contracted  by  lying 
in  th«  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  had  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water  de- 
finned  for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  long  in  veffels  made 
of  copper  ;  otherwife  they  will  dif- 
fbfve  fo  much  of  the  metal  as  will 
give  them  difagreeable  qualities. 
H°nce  in  the  diftillation  of  fimple 
waters  with  copper  ftills,  the  laft 
runnings,  which  are  manjfeftly 
acid,  have  frequently  proved  eme- 
tic. It  is  remarkable,  that  whilft 
weak  acid  liquors  are  kept  boiling 
in  copper  veflels,  they  do  not  feem 
to  diitolve  any  of  the  metal  ;  but 
if  fufFered  to  remain  in  them  for 
the  fame  length  of  time  without 
boiling,  they  become  notably  im- 
pregnated with  the  copper.  Hence 
the  confectioners,  by  fkilful  ma- 
nagement, prepare  the  moll  acid 
fyrups  in  copper  veffels  without 
giving  them  any  ill  tafte  from  the 
metal. 

CURCUMA  [E.]  Turmeric. 

Turmeric  is  a  root  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  internally  of 
a  deep  lively  yellow,  or  faffron-co- 
lour,  which  it  readily  imparts  to 
watery  liquors.  It  has  an  agree- 
afaie,  weak  fmell,  and  a  bitteriin 
J3rr.e-.vhat  warm  tafte.  Turmeric 
is  elteemed  aperient  aud  emme- 
nagogue,  and  of  Angular  efficacy  in 
the  jaundice.  It  is  an  ingredient 
i.~.  the  icteric  decoction  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  tinges 
the  urine  of  a  fafVron  colour. 

CUSCUTA.  Dodder. 


This  is  of  the  clafs  of  plains 
called  paralitical,  or  which  grow  out 
from  the  body  of  others :  it  has  no 
leaves,  confining  only  of  a  number 
of  juice  filaments  matted  together. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  cufcuta 
major  C.  £.  which  grows  common- 
ly in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles,  &c 
and  likewife  in  fields  of  flax,  and 
other  manured  plants ;  and  the  cuf- 
cuta minor,  or  epithymum  of  the 
fame  author,  fo  called  from  its 
being  found  only  upon  thyme. 
This  laft  is  preferred  for  medici- 
nal ufe,  and  is  ufually  brought  from 
Leghorn  and  Turkey,  with  tops 
and  ftalks  of  thyme  amorfgft  it. 
Epithymum  has  a  pretty  ftrong 
fmell,  and  roughifh  fomewhat  pun- 
gent fubtile  tafte.  Its  virtues  re- 
main as  yet  to  be  determined  ;  the 
ancients  ranked  it  among  cathartics ; 
but  thofe  who  have  given  it  in  that 
intention  have  been  generally  dis- 
appointed. 

CYANI fores:  CyanifcgeUmC.B. 
Bluebottle  ;  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully  and 
haftily  dried,  they  retain  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  As  to  their  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  expects  not  any 
from  them  ;  notwithftanding  they 
have  been  formerly  celebrated 
againft  the  bites  of  poifonous  ani- 
mals, contagious  difeafes,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  many  other 
diftempers. . 


CYCLAMEN, 

N1TA. 


vide  Artha- 


CYDONIA  MALA,  eommque 
femina  :  FruBus  Cotonea  tnali  J.  B. 
The  quince-tree;  the  fruit  and  its 
feeds  [L.  £.] 

Quinces  have  a  very  auftere  acid 
tafte  :  taken  in  fmall  quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  leftrain  vomiting, 
K  3  and 
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and  alvine  fluxes  ;  and  more  libe- 
rally, to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance.  of  no  particular  taile,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  li- 
quors :  an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  cf  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A  fyrup 
[£,.]  and  gel ly  [E.]  of  the  fruit,  and 
mucilage  of  the  feeds  [L.]  are  kept 
in  the  fhops. 

CYMINI  /emcn  :  Cymini /(/nine 
longtime  C.  B.  Foeniculi  orientalis 
cumini  diiii  Toum.  Cummin  ;  the 
feeds  [L.  E.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
In  appearance  refembling  fennel, 
tut  much  fmaller ;  the  feeds  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a  bit- 
teriih.  warm  tafte,  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  roofl 
agreeable  kind.  They  are  account- 
ed good  carminatives,  but  not  very 
often  made  ufe  of.  An  effential  oil 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and 
ihey  give  name  to  a  plafter  and  ca- 
taplaim  [L.] 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix :  Cyno- 
gloj/i  rnajoris  vulgaris  C.  B.  Houndf- 
tongue  ;  the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
In  fhape  thought  to  refemble  a 
tongue,  whence  its  name  ;  they 
are  clothed  with  a  whitifh  down  : 
It  grows  wild  in  fhady  lanes.  The 
Toots  have  a  rank  difagreeable 
jfmell,  and  rough  bitterifli  tafte, 
covered  with  a  glutinous  fweetifh- 
nefs.  The  virtues  of  this  root  are 
very  doubtful  :  it  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  narcotic,  and  by  fome 
to  be  virulently  fo  :  others  declare, 
that  it  has  no  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  gluti- 
nous aftringent.  The  prefent  prac- 
tice takes  no  notice  of  it  in  any  in- 
tention. 

CYNOBASTI  /rvflus;  Ro/ce 
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/ylvr/tris  vulgarit  flore  odorato  incar- 
nato  C.  B.  The  wild  briar,  dog  rofe, 
or  hip  tree  ;  its  fruit  [  L.  £.] 

This  bulh  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  pleafant  fmell  ;  but  fo 
weak,  that  Parkinfon  and  others, 
have  named  the  plant  rofa J'ylve/- 
tris  inodora  :  a  v/aier  diftilled  from 
them  fmells  agreeably.  The  fruit 
or  hips  contain  a  fourifh  fvveetiih 
pulp  ;  with  a  rough  prickly  mat- 
ter ineloflng  the  feeds,  from  which 
the  pulp  ought  to  be  carefully  k- 
parated  before  it  is  taken  inter- 
nally :  the  Wirtemberg  college 
obferves,  that  frorn  a  negleft  of 
this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a  pruritus,  and 
uneafinefs  about  the  anus  ;  and  I 
have  known  the  conferve  of  it  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con-: 
ferve  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  this  fruit. 

CYPERI  LONGI  radix  :  Cy- 
peri odor  at  i  radice  Lnga,  Jive  cyperi 
qfficinarum  C.  B.  Long  cyperus  j 
the  root. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  gramini- 
folious  kind  ;  it  is  fometimes  found, 
wild,  in  rnarfhy  places  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally brought  to  us  from  Italy. 
This  root  is  long,  flender,  crook- 
ed, and  full  of  knots  :  outwardly 
of  a  dark  brown,  or  blackifh  co- 
lour, inwardly  whitifh  ;  of  an  aro- 
'  matic  fmell,  and  an  agreeable 
warm  tafte  :  both  the  tafte  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate 
exficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted 
a  good  ftomachic  and  carminative, 
but  at  prefent  very  little  regarded. 

DACTYLI  :  FruSlus  Palm*  ,,a- 
joris  C.  B.  Dates  [E.]  :  a  half 
dried  fruit,  about  the  fhape  of 
an  acorn,  but  generally  larger, 
confifting  of  a  fweet  pulpy  part 
and  a  hard  Hone  ;    the  beft  are 

brought 
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brou^hc  from  Tunis.  They  were  promife  to  be  of  ufe  as  aperient 
formerly  ufcd.in  pe&oral  decoc-  and  detergent  medicines ;  mid  have 
tions,  and  fuppnlid,  bciides  their  Ibmetimes  been  directed  in  this  in- 
emoliient  and  incraflating  virtue,  tention  with  good  fuccefs.  Boer- 
to  have  a  flight  aflringency.  haave  elteems  them  capable,  if  du- 

ly continued,  of  refolving  almoft  all 

DAUCI  CRETICI  femen  :    kinds  of  coagulations,  and  opening 
D<:ui:  toliisfeemiaiU  tenuijjimh  C.  B.    very  obftinate  obftruftions  of  the 
Candv  carrot,  or  carrot  of  Crete  ;  vifcera. 
the  feeds  [£.£.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant,  and 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
The  feeds,  which  are  brought  from 
Crete,  have  a  warm  biting  tafte, 
and  a  not  difagreeable  aromatic 
fmeil.  They  are  carminative,  and 
laid  to  be  diuretic,  but  at  pre- 
fent  little  otherwife  ufed  than  as 


DIAPENSIA,  vide  Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS,  vide 
Fraxinella. 

DICTAMNI  CRETICI  folia : 
Origan:  Cretici  latifohi  tomcntoji 
Tourn.  Dittany  of  Crete  [L.  E.] 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum  laid 


ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and    to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland 

of  Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea :  it  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  bear  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe 
with  us,  come  from  Italy.  The 
bell  fort  are  well  covered  over 
with  a   thick   white  down,  and 


ihdriaca. 

DAUCI  SYLVESTRTS  femen  : 
WaJUnact  fyhutftrh  tenui folia  Diof- 
eoriJisz  vel  dauci  officinarum  C.  B. 
V  ild  carrot-  the  feed  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  paflure 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 


put England,  The  feeds  poflefs  now  and  then  intermixt  with  pur- 
rile  virtues  of  thofe  of  the  daupus  plifli  flowers.  In  fmell  and  talle, 
I  •!$,  in  an  infer  or  degree :  they  fomewhat  refemble  lemon- 
jmd  have  often  fupplied  their  thyme  ;  but  have  more  of  an  aro- 
place  in  the  fliops  ;  and  been  raatic  flavour,  as  well  as  a  greater 
xhemfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds  degree  of  pungency  ;  when  frefli, 
ot  the  garden  carrot  :  thefe  lafl  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity 
are,  in  warmth  and  flavour,  the  of  an  excellent  eflential  oil.  They 
weakeft  of  the  three:  the  feeds  are  ingredients  in  the  puhus  e  myr- 
of  the  Candy  carrot  are  much  the  rba, /pedes  c  fordio,  mi&ridalc,  and 
ftrongelL  theria  a  [L.] 


DENTIS  LEONIS/w  7*- 

Taxaci,  radix  ct  folia  :  Doit  is  leouis 
latiort  folio,  el  angujliorc  folic  C.  B. 
Dandelion  ;  the  root  and  herb  [E.] 
This  plant  is  common  in  fields, 
and  uncultivated  place6 ;  it  has 
feveral  narrow  den'tated  leaves  ly- 
ing on  the  ground,  with  a  /lender 
naked  ftaik  foftaining  a  yellow 
flower.  The  root,  leaves,  and  Italic, 
contiia  a  bitter  milky  juice  :  they 


DIG.ITALIS  folia;  B-gitalis 
purpurea  folia  afpero  C.  B.  fox- 
glove ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths  :  the  ele- 
gant appearance  o,f  its  purple  flow- 
ers (which  bang  in  lpik.es  along 
one  fide  of  the  italic)  has  gain- 
ed it  a  place  in  fome  of  our 
gardens.  The  leaves  have  been 
llrongly  recommended,  externally 
K  4  againlt 
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againft  fcrophulous  tumours  ;  and    his  polybbyllus  C.  B 
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likevvife  internally,  in  epileptic  dif- 
orders  :  what  fervice  they  may  be 
capable  of  doing  in  thcfe  cafes, 
we  have  no  experience.  Several 
examples  arc  mentioned  by  me- 
dical writers  of  tlieir  occasioning 
violent  vomiting,  hypercatharfes, 
and  difordeiing  the  whole  con- 
ftitution  ;  infomuch  that  Boer- 
haave  accounts  them  poifonous. 
Their  tafte  is  bitter  and  very  nau- 
feous. 

DORONICI  ROMAN!  radix: 
J)oroii'ci  radice  fcorpii  C.B.  Ro- 
man wolfsbane  ;  the  root. 

This    grows    fpontaneoufly  on 
the  Alps,  and.  in  fundi'7  places  of 
Germany.     It  has    been  greatly 
difputed  whether  this  plant  is  to 
be  ranked  among  the  poifonous  or 
falutary  ones  :   we  fliall  not  here 
Snter  into  this  controverfy  ;  ob- 
serving only,  that  all  the  inten- 
tions,  it  has  been  recommended 
for,  may  certainly  be  anfwered  by 
other  medicines  of    no  lefs  effi- 
cacy, and  known  to  be  innocent ; 
and  that  therefore  the  ufe  of  do- 
ronicum  may  be  very  reafonably 
laid  afide  :  in  this  we  are  warrant- 
ed by  common  practice,  which  has 
not  for  a  long  time  paid  any  regard 
to  it. 

DORONICI  GERMANICI, 

feu  Arnica,  folia  et  radix  :  Dorcnici 
plantngjnis  folio  alterius  C.  B.  Ger- 
man leopardlbane  ;  the  leaves  and 
root  [£.] 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  efteemed  a  fpe- 
cificfor  refolving  coagulated  blood, 
but  operates  fo  violently,  that  it  is 
rarely  ufed.  Tne  dofe  is  faid  to 
be  cne  or  two  ,  pugils  of  the 
leaves,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  of  the 
roots. 

DRACONTIUM  ;  Draatncw 


rum  poly  'byl- 
lum  Rivini.  Dragons,  or  the  many- 
leaved  arum. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
has  fcarce  any  other  medical  differ- 
ence from  the  common  arum,  than 
being  in  all  its  pruts  fomewhat  more 
pungent  and  acrimonious. 


DRAKENA, 
y  ;rva. 


vide  Contra- 


DULCAMARA,  feu  Amara- 
dukis,  folani  lignofi,  hcrba,  radix  : 
Solaui  fcandentis  feu  dulcamara 
C.  B.  Bitteifweet,  or  wocdy 
nightfliade  ;    the  herb  and  roots 

[£.]  ; 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bullies 
with  woody  brittle  ftalks.  The 
tafte  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant   exprefles,  is 
both  bitter  and  fweet ;  the  bitter- 
nefs  being  firft  perceived,  and  the 
fweetnefs   afterwards.     They  are 
commended  as  deobftruents,  for 
refolving   coagulated  blood,  Sec. 
and  are  faid  to  occafion  generally 
fome  confiderable  evacuation  by 
fweat,  urine,  or  llool,  particularly 
the  latter. 

EBUL1  folia,  cortex,  radix  :  Sam- 
luci  bumilis five  cbidi  C.  B.  Dwarf 
elder,  ordanewort;  the  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  [E.~\ 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England  ;  but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
in  gardens  :  the  eye  dillinguifhes 
little  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
elder  tree,"  except  in  the  fize  ;  the. 
elder  being  a  pretty  large  tree, 
and  the  dwarf  elder  only  an  herb 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves, 
roots,  and  bark  of  elulus  have  z. 
naufeous,  fharp,  bitter  tafte,  and 
a  kind  of  aciid  ungrateful  fmell  : 
they  are  all  ftrong  cathartics,  and 
as  fuch  ate  recommended  in  drop- 

fies, 
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tes,  and  other  cafes  where  medi- 
ines  of  that  kind  are  indicated, 
rhe  bark  of  the  root  is  faid  to  be 
trongeic ;  the  leaves  the  weakell. 
3ut  they  are  all  too  churliih  medi- 
anes  for  general  ufe  :  they  fome- 
dmes  evacuate  violently  upwards, 
dmoll  always  naufeate  the  ltomach, 
and  occaiion  great  uneafuiefs  of  the 
bowels.  By  boiling  they  become 
(like  the  other  drafiics;  milder,  and 
more  fafe  in  operation.  Fernelius 
relates,  that  by  long  coiftion  they 
entirely  lofe  their  purgative  virtue. 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  like- 
wife  purgative,  but  lefs  virulent 
than  the  other  parts.  A  rob  pre- 
pared from  them  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  as  a  ca- 
thartic j  and  in  fmaller  ones  as  an 
aperient  and  deobltruent  in  chro- 
nic diforders  :  in  this  iaft  intention, 
it  is  laid  by  Haller  to  be  frequently 
ufed  in  Swifierland,  in  the  dole  of 
a  dram. 

ELATINES  folia:.  Linaria  fe- 
gctum  nitmmtilaria  folio  von  villofo 
2W«.  Fluellin,  or  female  fpeed- 
weil ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  creeping  plant, 
growing  wild  in  corn  fields.  The 
lea-,  es  have  a  very  bitter,  roughifh 
t;  :e.  They  were  formerly  accountr 
ed  excellent  ivulneraries,    and  of 
great  ufe  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
old  uicers  and   fpreading  cancer- 
ous fores  :  fon<e  have  recommend- 
ed them  internally  in  leprous  and 
fcrophuious  diforders  ;  as  alfo  in 
hydropic  cafes.    It  gives  name  to 
one  of  the  officinal  honeys  [£.]  ; 
bat  the  plant  itfelf  is  never  ufed 
in  the   prefent  piactice  and  this 
preparation  of  it  is  in  no  great  cf- 
teem. 


ELEMI  [L.  E.]  Gum  elemi. 

Th':3  is  a  refin  brought  from  the 
Spanilh  Well  Indies,  and  fome- 
titnei  frgm  the  Eait  Indies,  in  long 
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roundilh  cakes,    generally  wrap- 
ped up  in  flag  leaves.    The  belt 
fort  is  foftiili,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a  pale  whitilh  yellow  co- 
lour, inclining  a  little  to  greenifh, 
of  a  ftrong  not  unpleafant  fmell. 
It  almoft  totally  dilTolves  in  pure 
ipirit,  and  fends  over  fome  part  of 
its  fragrance  along  with  this  men- 
ltruum  in  diilillation  :  diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  confiderable  quan- 
lity  of  a  pale  coloured,  thin,  fra- 
grant elfential  oil.  This  refin  gives 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  un- 
guents, and  is  at  prefent  fcarce  any 
otherwife  made  ufe  of ;  though  it 
is  certainly  preferable  for  internal 
purpofes  to  fome  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  efteem. 


ELEOSELINUM,vide  Apium. 

ELEUTHERIiE,  fu  Cafca  ilhe 
cortex  [L.  £.]  Cafcarilla  ;  a  bark 
faid  to  be  imported  into  Europe 
from  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands 
called  Elatberia,  in  curled  pieces, 
or  jolled  up  into  fhort  quills,  about 
an  inch  in  width,  pretty  much  re- 
fembling  in  appearance  the  Peru- 
vianas cortex,  but  of  a  paler  brown 
colour  on  the  infide,  lefs  compaft, 
and  more  friable. 

Its  talte  is  bitterer,  yet  lefs  dif- 
agreeable,  and  lefs  rough  than  that 
of  the  Peruvian  bark  ;  with  a  con- 
fiderably  greater  fhare  of  aroma- 
tic pungency  and  heat  :  the  thin 
outward  fkin,  which  is  of  a  whitilh 
colour,  has  no  tafte.  It  is  eafily 
flammable,  and  yields  whilft  burn- 
ing a  very  fragrant  fmell  :  this 
peculiar  property  diftinguifhes  the 
eleutberia  from  all  -  other  known 
barks. 

Stiflerus  feems  to,  have  been  the 
firft  that  employed  the  cortex  clfu- 
iberia  as  a  medicine,  in  Europe ; 
he  relates  (in  his  Aft.  laborat.  cbym. 
pubi i flied  in  the  year  1693)  tnat 
he  received  this  aromatic  bark  from 

England  ; 
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England  ;  and  that  fome  time  af- 
ter it  was  fold  at  Bruniwick  for 
Peruvian  bark  :  that  a  tincture  of 
it  in  alkalized  vinous  spirits,  or 
dulcified  alkaline  ones,  proved  car- 
minative and  diuretic,  and  did  cou- 
fiderable  fervice  in  arthritic,  £cor- 
butic,  and  calculous  cafes  ;  and  that 
if  taken  immediately  after  meals, 
it  affecled  the  head  a  littl-e.  Eleu- 
theria  was  foon  after  employed  by 
Apinus  in  an  epidemic  fever  which 
raged  in  fome  parts  of  Norway  in 
1694  and  j 695  :  this  difeafe,  which 
at  firit  had  the  appearance  .of  an 
ordinary  intermittent,  at  length 
was  accompanied  with  petechial 
fpots.  The  common  alexiphar- 
macs  and  fudorifics  were  found  in- 
effectual :  but  the  powder  or  ex- 
tr.aft  of  this  bark,  joined  with 
them,  proved  fuccefsful,  even  after 
petechia  had  come  forth  :  :dyfen- 
teries  fucceeding  the  fever  were 
removed  by  the  fame  medicine. 
During  the  ufe  of  the  el.eutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plen- 
tifully, without  lofs  of  ilrength,  or 
other  inconvenience  :  the  belly  was 
likewife  kept  open  ;  thofe  who 
did  not  fweat,  had  three  or  four 
itools  a  day  :  where  the  menfirual 
or  haemorrhoidal  fluxes  were  lup- 
preffed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
diforder,  they  generally,  upon  the 
life  of  this  medicine,  re-appeared. 
Among  the  Germans,  the  eieu- 
theria  is  at  prcfent  in  very  great 
efteem,  and  frequently  employed 
againlt  common  intermittents,  in 
preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  fome  in- 
conveniences which  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  greater  aftringency, 
is  apt  to  occafion  :  it  is  alfo  gi- 
ven, with  good  fuccefs,  in  flatulent 
colics,  internal  haemorrhages,  dy- 
fenteries,  the  diarrhoea:  of  acute 
fevers,  and  other  like  diforders. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca- 
demy found  this  bark  of  excellent 
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fervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery 
in  the  year  1719  ;  in  which  ipeca- 
cuanha proved  ineffectual  :  Mr. 
Boulduc  obferved,  that  this  lall 
left  a  lownefs  and  weaknefs  of  fto- 
mach,  which  continued  for  a  long 
time,  whillt  eleutheria  foon  raifed 
the  Ilrength,  and  promoted  appe- 
tite. Among  us  the  ufe  of  this 
bark  is  not  yet  fo  general  as  it 
feems  to  deferve  :  infufions  of  it 
are  fometimes  directed  for  promot- 
ing expecloration. 

ENDIVE    radix,  folia:  Inybi 
fativte  latifolite  C.  B.     Endive  j 
the  roots  and  leaves  [_£.] 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler 
and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  cicboiium.  The 
ieeds  are  ranked  among  the  four 
lefl'er  cold  feeds. 

enuljE  campanjE/«  m 

Jcnii  radix:  djicris  omnium  viaxi- 
vti  Tourn.  Elecampane  ;  the  root 
[L.E.]  : 

This  is  a  very  large  downy 
plant,  fometimes  found  wild  in 
moift  rich  foils.  The  root,  efpe- 
cially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable 
aromatic  fmell  :  its  tafle,  on  firft 
chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it 
were  iomewhat  rancid  ;  in  a  lit- 
tle time  it  difcovers  on  aromatic 
bittcrnefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes confiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. Elecampane  root  pofleffes 
the  general  virtues  of  alexiphar- 
macs  :  it  is  principally  recommend- 
ed for  promoting  expectoration  in 
humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  in 
which  intention  it  enters  the  pec- 
toral oxymel  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia:  liberally  take-n,  it 
is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and  loofen 
the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Ger- 
many, large  quantisies  of  this  root 
are. candied,  and  ufed  as  a  floma- 
chic,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
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the  vifcera  in  general,  arid  for  at- 
tenuating tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous   liquors    extraft  its  virtues 
in  greater  perfection  than  watery 
,ones  :  the   former  fcarce  elevate 
.  xiv  thing  in  dilHUation  :  with  the 
i  latter  an  effenjial  oil  arifes,  which 
.concretes  into  white  flakes:  this 
ipofl'eiles  at  firil  the  flavour  of  the 
,  elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lofe 
it  in  keeping.    An  extract  made 
:  with  water  (a  preparation  now  kept 
if\  the  ihops)  poifeffes  the  bitter- 
cefs  and   pungency  of  the  root, 
;but  in  a  lei's  degree  than  one  made 
*with  fpirit. 
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EQUISETUM,    vide  Caupa 

JQ^"  IN  A. 


weaker  :  they  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated as  ;iphrodiflacs,  and  may, 
probably,  have  in  fome  cafes  a  title 
to  this  virtue,  in  common  with  o- 
tner  acrid  plants. 

ERVUM,  videOROBt  s. 

ERYNGII  radix  :  Eryrigii  mari- 
timl  C.  B.  Eryngo,  or  lea  holly  ; 
the  root  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
Ihores  ;  the  roots  are  {lender,  and 
very  long  ;  of  a  pleafant  fweetifh 
talte,  which  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acri- 
mony. They  are  accounted  aperient 
and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo  been 
celebrated  as  aphrodifiac  ;  their  vir- 
tues however  are  too  weak  to  admit 
them  under  the  head  of  medicines. 
The  candied  root  is  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  the  fhops. 

ERYSIMI  folia  :  Eryfvii  'vul- 
garis C.  B.  Hedge  muitard  ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  com- 
mon in  wafte  places,  and  by  way- 
fides.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro- 
mote expectoration,  excite  uine, 
and  the  other  fluid  fecretions,  atte- 
nuate and  diflblve  vicid  juices,  &c. 
This  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonious  ilimulating  qua- 
lity ;  but  the  tafte  difcovers  in  them 
only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs  void  of 
acrimony  :  the  feeds  indeed  are 
confiderably  pungent,  and  the  roots 
in  fome  fmall  degree. 

_  ESULA  MAJOR  et  MINOR, 

vide  TlTHYMALUS. 

EUPATORII  CANNABINI 
ftinguifliable  by  the  fmoothnefs  of  folia:    Eupatorii  cannaliui    C.  B. 
leaves,   and   its  difagreeable    Hemp  agrimony,  water  agrimony, 

or  water  hemp  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 

fides 


ERIGERI,  feu  Seneclonis  folia: 
tecioitis  minoris    lulgaris    C.  B. 
Groundfel  ;  the  leaves  [E,] 

This  is  a  common  weed,  which 
notwithftanding  its  being  annual 
is  met  with  at  all  times  of  the 
year.  The  juice,  or  an  infufion 
of  it  in  ale,  is  generally  faid  to 
.be  a  mild  and  fafe  emetic  j  but. 
nnlefs  taken  in  very  large  quantity, 
it  has  no  eiFect  this  way.  The 
frefu  herb,  beaten  into  a  verycoarfe 
palp,  and  applied  externally,  cold, 
to  the  pit  of  the  fiomach,  is  faid 
to  have  occafioned  ftrong  vomiting: 
but,  as  Haller  juftly  fuipects,  there 
was  probably  lome  fallacy  in  the 
obfervauon, 

ERUC/E fen:en  :  Eriica  latifoliee 
alb*,  fatovtr  DiofcoriJis  C.  B.  Roc- 
ket ;  the  feeds  [£.] 

This  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  falads :  but  is  at  prefent 
lefs  common.  In  appearance,  it 
refembles  muflard,  but  is  eafily  di- 


fmell.  The  feeds  have  a  pungent 
|4fte,  of  the  muflard  kind,  but 


> 
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fides  of  rivers  and  ditches.    It  has    them  are  not  to  be  trufted  to:  and 


an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter 
tafte,  with  a  confiderab'e  fliare  of 
pungency.  The  leaves  are  great! y 
recommended  for  ftrengthening  the 
tofte  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  ape- 
rient; and  faid  to  have  excellent 
effects  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againft  fcur- 
vies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellings  in 
the  feet,  which  they  are  fubjeft  to. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to 
operate  as  a  ftrong  cathartic. 


EUPATORIUM 
vide  Agekatum. 


MESUES, 


EUPATORIUM  GR^ECO- 
E.UM,  vide  Agrimonia. 

1  EUPHORBIUM[£.]agumrny- 
refin  exuding  from  a  large  orien- 
tal fhrub.  It  is  brought  to  us  im- 
mediately from  Barbary,  in  drops 
of  an  irregular  form  ;  fome  of 
which,  upon  being  broken,  are 
found  to  contain  little  thorns,  fmali 
twigs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetable 
matters  ;  others  are  hollow,  with- 
out any  thing  in  their  cavity:  the 
te;;rs  in  general  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  externally,  fomewhat  white 
withinfide :  they  eafily  break  be- 
twixt the  fingers.  Lightly  applied 
to  the  tongue,  they  affect  it  with  a 
very  fliarp  biting  tafte  ;  and  upon 
being  held  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  prove  vehemently  acrimo- 
nious, inflaming,  and  cxulcerating 
the  fauces,  &c.  Euphorbium  is  ex- 
tremely troublefome  to  pulverize  ; 
the  finer  part  of  the  powder,  which 
ilics  off,  affecting  the  head  in  a  vio- 
lent manner.  The  acrimony  is  fo 
great  as  to  render  it  ablblutely  un- 
fit for  any  internal  ufe  :  feveral 
correctors  have  been  contrived  to_ 
abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the  beitoi 


as  there  fecms  to  be  no  real  occa- 
fion  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external 
purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman 
and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogue  of  in- 
ternal medicines. 

EUPHR  ASIjE  folia  :  EuphraM 
officineirum  C.  B.  Eye-bright ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  in  mo'ft  fields.  It  was'  • 
formerly  celebrated  as  an  opth.il* 
mic,  both  taken  internally,  and  ap- 
plied externally.  Hildanns  fays,  he 
has  known  old  men  of  feventy,  who 
had  loft  their  fight,  recover  it  again 
by  the  ufe  of  this  herb  :  later  prac- 
titioners, however,  have  not  been 
fo  happy  as  toobferve  any  fuch  good 
effects  from"it.  At  prefent  it  is  to-« 
tally,  and  not  nnju'ftly  difregarded. 

FABJE  flora  iff  femch  :  Fah* 
Jltire  conditio  littiris  nigris  confp  cuo 
Tn  'urn.  Garden  beans  ;  the  flowers 
and  feed  [£.] 

Dearth  are  of  -greater  ufe  for  cu- 
linary than  medicinal  purpofes :. 
they  are  a  ftrong  flatulent  food,  fuf- 
ficiently  nutritious,  but  not  eafy 
of  digeftion  ;  efpecially  when  grow- 
ing old.  A  water  diftilled  from  the 
flowers  has  been  celebrated  as  a  cof- 
metic,'  and  ftill  retains  its  character 
among  fome  female  artifts. 

FARFARA,  vide  Tussilago. 

FERRUM  etCHALYBS  [L.E.] 
Iron  and  fteel  [L.  £.] 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper 
for  medecinal  ufe  than  the  foftit 
iron,  as  being  more  difficultly 
acted  upon  by  the  animal  juices 
and  the  common  menftrua :  iron 
diffolves  readily  in  all  acids,  and 
rufts  freely  in  the  air,  efpecially 
if  occafionally  moiftened  wi;h  wa- 
ter ;  fteel  requires  a 


oncer  time  for 
its 
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Its  folution,  and  does  not  ruft  fo 
eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
metals,  and  the  feveral  prepara- 
tions of  them,  are,  to  conftringc 
the  fibres,  to  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, to  promote  the  deficient  fe- 
cretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  reprefs  inordi- 
nate difcharges  into  the  inteftinal 
tube.  After  the  ufe  of  them,  if 
they  take  eft'eft,  the  pulfe  is  very 
fenlibly  railed  ;  the  colour  of  the 
face,  though  before  pale,  changes 
to  a  florid  red ;  the  alvine,  uri- 
nary, and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increafed  Nidorous  eruftations, 
and  the  fxces  voided  of  a  black 
colour,  are  marks  of  their  taking 
due  effeft. 

An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at- 
tributed to  fome  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  and  an  aftringent  to  others; 
but  in  reality,  they  all  produce  the 
effects  both  of  aper.ients  and  aftrin- 
gents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in 
degree.  Thofe  diilinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  ailringent  fometimes 
loccafion  a  very  copious  difcharge 
of  urine,  or  a  diarhcea;  whilit  thofe 
•called  aperient  frequently  flop  thefe 
evacuations. 

Where  either  a  preternatural  dif- 
oharge,  or  fuppreflion  of  '  natural 
fecretions,  proceed  from  a  languor 
and  fluggiflinefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  folids  ;  this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  flrength  of  the  latter, 
"will  fupprefs  the  flux,  or  remove 
the  fuppreflion  :  but  where  the  cir- 
culation is  already  too  quick,  the 
folids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where 
there  is  any  ftrifture  or  fpafmodic 
contraction  of  the  veflels  ;  iron,  and 
all  the  preparations  of  it,  will  ag- 
gravate equally  both  diftempers. 

Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  aft  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  in  all  conftitutions.  Where 


aciditiesabound  in  the  firft  pa/l'ages, 
the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder,  prove  more  fervice- 
able  than  the  moll  elaborate  prepa- 
ration of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  no  acid  in  the  pri- 
mse  vis,  the  metal  requires  to  be 
previoully  opened  by  faline  men- 
ftrua:  hence  a  folution  of  iron  in 
acid  liquors  has  in  many  cafes  ex- 
cellent eftefts,  where  (as  Boerhaave 
oblerves)  the  more  indigeftible  pre- 
parations, as  the  calces  made  by 
fire,  have  fcarce  any  effeft  at  all. 
If  alkalefcent  juices  are  lodged  in 
the  ftomach,  this  metal,  though  gi- 
ven in  a  liquid  form,  proves  at  Ieaft 
ufelefs  ;  for  here  the  acid  folvent  is 
abforbed  by  the  alkaline  matters 
which  it  meets  with  in  the  body, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  iron  reduced  to 
an  inaftive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like- 
wife  fuppofed  to  differ,  independ- 
ent of  differences  in  the  conffi- 
tution,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  acid  united  with  the  metal  1 
Vegetable  acids  fuperadd  a  deter- 
gency  and  aperient  virtue;  com- 
bined with  the  vitriolic,  it  afts  in 
the  firft  paffages  powerfully  as  an 
aperient ;  whilft  the  nitrous  ren- 
ders it  extremely  ftyptic;  and  the 
marine  ftill  more  fo.  For  the  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  iron,  fee  the 
third  part  of  this  work. 

FlLIPENDULiE  radix:  Flll- 
pendula:  vulgaris,  an  Moll  PUtiii 
C.  B.    Drdpwort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fields 
and  chalky  grounds  :  the  root  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  tubercles,  faf- 
tened  together  by  flender  llrings  ; 
it3  tafte  is  rough  and  bitterilh, 
with  a  flight  degree  of  pungency. 
Thefe  qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in 
a  flaccid  ftate  of  the  veflels ;  and 
a  fluggilhnefs  of  the  juices:  the' 
natural  evacuations  are  in  fome 
meafure  reftrained  or  promoted  by 

it, 
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it,  where  the  excefs  or  deficiency 
proceed  from  this  caufe.  Hence 
fbme  have  recommended  it  as  an 
allringcnt  in  dyfenteries,  immode- 
rate uterine  fluors,  Sec.  others  as  a 
diuretic  ;  and  others  as  an  ape- 
rient and  deobftruent  in  fcrophu- 
lous  habits.  At  prefent  it  is  wholly 
difrcgarded. 

FIL1CIS  MARIS  radix:  Filieis 
non  rutnoja,  dental  a  C.  B.  Com- 
mon male  fern  ;  the  root  [-E.] 

FILICIS  FCEM.IN.ffi  radix : 
Filieis  ram  of  a  major  is  pin  ulis  obtufis 
non  dentatis  C.  B.  Female  fern ; 
or  brakes ;  the  root  [£.] 

FILICIS  FLORlD-ffi,  feu  Of 
munda  regalis  radix :  Filieis  ramofa 
?2on  dentata,  fioridec  C.  B.  Ofmund 
royal,  or  the  flowering  fern  ;  the 
root  [£.] 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
are  the  only  part  directed  for 
medicinal  ufe)  have,  when  firft 
chewed,  fomewhat  of  a  fweetilh 
glutinous  tafte,  which  foon  be- 
comes bitterifti,  fubaftringent,  and 
naufeous.  They  are  faid  to  be 
aperient  and  anthelmintic.  Simon 
Paulli  tells  us,  that  they  have  been 
the  grand  fecret  of  fome  empirics 
againft  the  broad  kind  of  worms 
called  tcenia ;  and  that  the  dofe 
is  one,  two,  or  three  drams  of 
the  powder.  The  the  third  fort  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  weakeft,  and 
the  fecond  '  the  ftrongeft  ;  this 
therefore  has  been  generally  made 
choice  of ;  practice,  has,  however, 
at  length  expunged  them  all, 
though  the  college  of  Edinburgh 
ftill  retains  them  in  their  catalogue 
of  fimples. 

FCENICUL1  DULCIS  femen 
Fcenieuli  dulcis  C.  B.  Sweet  fen- 
nel ;  the  feeds  [L.  £.] 

FCENICUL1  VULGARIS  fo- 
lia, radix,  femen :  Fcenieuli  vul- 
garis gcrmanici  C.  B.  Common 
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fennel  ;  the  feeds,  roots,  and  leaves 

1  he  fwe'et  fennel  is  fmaller  in 
all  its  parts  rhan  the  common,  ex- 
cept the  feeds  which  are  conlider- 
ably  larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two 
forts  differ  likewife  in  fliape  and 
colour  :  thofe  of  the  comAion  are 
roundifh,  oblong,  rlattilh  on  one 
fide,  and  protuberant  on  the  other, 
of  a  dark  almoll  bkickifh  colour ; 
thofe  of  the  fwect  are  longer, 
narrower,  not  fo  flat,  generally 
crooked,  and  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowiih  colour.  Both  forts  are 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  :  the 
common  is  a  perennial  plant  :  the 
fweet  perifiies  after  it  has  given 
feed ;  nor  do  its  feeds  come  to 
fuch  perfeftion  in  this  climate  as 
thofe  which  we  receive  from  Ger- 
many. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm,  pungent  tafte : 
thofe  of  the  fmnicidutn  dulce  are  in 
flavour  moft  agreeable,  and  have 
alfo  a  confiderable  degree  of  fweet- 
ifhnefs  :  hence  our  college  have 
directed  the  ufe  of  theie  only. 
They  are  ranked  among  the  four 
greater  hot  feeds  ;  and  not  un- 
defervedly  looked  upon  as  good 
ftomachics  and  carminatives.  An 
eflential  oil  [.£.]  and  Ample  water 
[L.~]  are  prepared  from  them  in 
the  Ihops  ;  they  are  ingredients 
alfo  in  the  compound  juniper  wa- 
ter, garlic-oxymcl,  mithridate, 
theriaca,  and  decoction  for  gly- 
fters  IL.] 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm, 
but  has  more  of  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
than  the  feeds  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
five  roots  called  openers  ;  and  has 
fometimes  been  direfted  in  ap- 
perier.t  apozems.  Boerhaave  fays, 
that  this  root  agrees  in  tafte, 
fmell,  and  medical  qualities,  with 
the  celebrated  g<'"f"g  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  ;   from  which,  however,  itr 

appears 
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appears  to  be  very  confiderably 
Efferent. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed 
for  any  medicinal  ule.  A  limple 
water  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
from  them  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

FCENI  GIUECI  feme*  :  Fa-ni 
rraci  fativi  C.  B.    Fcenugreek  ; 
i  the  feeds  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
Germany,    and    in   Italy  ;  from 
whence  the  feeds  are   brought  to 
us.    They  are  of  a  yellow  colour, 
a  rhomboidal  figure  ;  a  difagree- 
:  able  ftrong  fmell,   and  a  muci- 
!  laginous    tafle.     Their  principal 
:  ule  is  in  cataplafms,  fomentations, 
and   the  like,  and   in  emollient 
iglyfters.     They  enter  the  oleum 
i  f  miicilaginibus  of  the  fliops  ;  to 
which  they  communicate  a  con- 
:  filterable  lhare  of  their  fmell. 

FOLIUM  INDUM,  vide  Ma- 

I  LABATHRUll. 

F  OR  MIC  JE.  Ants;  their 
I bodies  and  eggs. 

Thefe  inlefts  are  at  prefent  of 
mo  ufewith  us  in  medicine,  though 
r  formerly    much    celebrated  for 
japhrodifiac  virtues,  and  Hill  em- 
pployed  in  the  aqua  magnauimitatis , 
.and   other   like    compofitions  of 
•foreign  difpenfatories.    It  is  re- 
larkable,  that  thefe  animals  con- 
.tain  a  truly  acid  juice,  which  they 
Hhed  in  imall  drops  upon  being 
irritated  :   by  infufing  a  quantity 
of  live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water, 
an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  nearly 
^as  ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neu- 
mann observes,  that  on  diftilling 
them  either  with  water  or  pure 
fp>it,   a  clear  limpid  {.oil  arifes, 
hich  has  fcarce  any  tafle,  or  at 


H3 

leait  is  not  hot  or  pungent  like  the 
efl'ential  oils  of  vegetables. 

FR  A  G  A  R  I  JE  folia,  Jra&ut : 
/ -ragarlcc  f event  is  fragra  vulva  J.  B. 
The  ltrawburry  bulla;  its  leaves  and 
fruit  [£.] 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  ftyp- 
tic,  and  bitterifh  ;  and  hence  may 
be  of  fome  fervice  in  debility  and 
laxity  of  the  vifcera  ;  and  im- 
moderate fecretions,  or  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  natural  evacuations, 
depending  thereon  :  they  are  re- 
commended in  haemorrhages  and 
fluxes  ;  and  likewife  as  aperients, 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  in  the  jaun- 
dice, &c.  The  fruit  is  in  general 
very  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  :  like  other  fruits  of 
the  dulco-acid  kind,  they  abate 
heat,  quench  thirlr,  loofen  the 
belly,  and  promote  urine  ;  but 
do  not  afford  much  nourilhment. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  that  the  urine 
of  thofe  who  eat  liberally  of  this 
fruit,  becomes  impregnated  with  its 
fragrant  fmell.  ' 

FRANGULA,    vide  Alnus 

NIGRA. 

FRAXINELLJ5,  feu  DiBamni 
all>i,  vadix  :  DicHamni  <vulgo  five 
fvaxinella  C.  B.  White  or  baftard 
dittany  ;  the  root  [E.~\ 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  from  whence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  dried  and 
rolled  up  into  quills,  is  fome- 
times  brought  to  us.  This  is  of 
a  white  colour,  a  weak,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell  ;  and  a  durable 
bitter,  lightly  pungent  tafte.  It 
is  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  ;  but  not  regarded  by  com- 
mon practice,  nor  often  kept  in  the 
fliops. 

FRAXINI 
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FRAXINI  cortex  et  femtn  : 
Fraxini  excel/tores  C.  B.  Fraxini 
vulgatioris  J.  B.  The  afli  tree  ; 
its  bark  and  feeds  [£.] 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately aitringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fometimes  been  madeufeof:  the 
feeds,  which  are  fomevyhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  effica- 
cious for  thefe  intentions,  that  all 
the  parts  of  -the  alh  tree  have  long 
been  neglected. 

FULIGO  lignorum  comhujlorum* 
Wood  foot  [L.  E.~] 

This-  concrete  is  of  a  mining 
black  colour,  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  an  acrid,  bitter,  naufeous  tafte. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hyfteric  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  fometimes  given  in 
conjunction  with  the  fetid  gums  : 
it  gives  name  to  a  tincture  of  this 
kind  in  the  (hops.  Its  virtues  are 
extracted  both  by  watery  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  each  of  which,  if 
the  foot  is  of  a  good  kind,  diffolve 
about  one- fix th.  Soot  is  faid  to 
differ  greatly  in  quality  according 
to  the  wood  it  was  produced  from  : 
the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the 
more  the  foot  abounds  with  oily 
matter. 

F  U  MAR  I M  folia  :  Fumaria 
qfficinarum  et  Diafeoridis  C.  B.  Fu- 
mitory ;  the  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  common  weed  in 
fiiady  cultivated  grounds,  pro- 
ducing fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers 
in  May  and  June.  It  is  very 
juicy,  of  a  bitter  tafte,  without 
any  remarkable  fmell.  The  me- 
dical effects  of  this  herb  are,  to 
ffrengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  pro- 
mote the  urinary  and  other  natural 
fecretions.  It  is  principally  re- 
commended in  melancholic,  fcor- 
butic,   and  cutaneous  diforders  ; 
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for  opening  obftrudtions  of  the  vif- 


cera,  attenuating,  and  promot- 
ing the  evacuation  of  vifcid 
juices.  Frederick  Hoffman  had 
a  very  great  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  and  aflures 
us,  that  in  this  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery 
and  fpirituous  menftrua  extract  its 
virtues. 

GALANG^E  MINORIS  radix 
[£.]  Galangal  ;  a  root  brought 
from  China. 

This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
fcarce  an  inch  long,  and  not  half 
fo  thick,  full  of  joints,  with 
feveral  circular  rings  on  the  out-'" 
fide  ;  of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and 
a  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  tafte. 
Galangal  is  a  waim  ftomachic 
bitter  :  it  has  been  frequently 
prefcribed  in  bitter  infufions,  but 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agree- 
able.  The  London  college  has 
rejected  it  from  the  officinal  fim-. 
pies. 

GAL3ANUM  [L.  E.] 
This  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
an  African  plant  of  the  ferulaceous 
kind.  The  juice,  as  brought  to 
us,  is  femipellucid,  foft,  tenacir 
ous  ;  of  a  ftrong,  and  to  fome 
unpleafant  fmell  ;  and  a  bitterifh 
warm  tafte :  the  better  fort  is  in 
pale  coloured  maffes,  which,  on 
being  opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  white  tears.  Geoffroy  re- 
lates, that  a  dark  greenifh  oil  is 
to  be  obtained  from  this  fimple 
by  diftillation,  which,  upon  re- 
peated rectifications,  becomes  of 
an  elegant  fky  blue  colour.  The 
purer  forts  of  galbanum  are  faid 
by  fome  to  diffolve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water  ;  but  thefe 
liquors  arc  only  partial  menftrua  i 
with  regard  to  this  drug;  nor  do 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils,  prove  more 
effectual  in  this  refpect  :  the  beft 

diffolvettt 
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diflblvent  is  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of 
water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  vir- 
tue with  gum  ammoniacum  ;  but 
5s  generally  accounted  lefs  effica- 
cious in  ailhmas,  and  more  fo  in 
hyfterical  complaints.  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  gum  pills,  fpecies 
e  fcordio,  mithridate,  theriaca,  con- 
fectio  Paulina,  maturating  cata- 
plafm  [L]  and  antihylteric  plalter 
[£.] 

G  A  LEG  ,32  folia  :  Gahgx  vul- 
garis florihts  carukis  C.  B.  Goats 
rue ;  the  herb. 

This  is  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac  ;  but  its  fenfible  qualities 
ihfeover  no  foundation  for  any  vir- 
tues of  this  kind  :  the  tafte  is 
merely  leguminous  ;  and  in  Italy 
(where  it  grows  wild)  it  is  faid  to 
be  ufed  as  food. 

GALLJE  [L.  E.]  Galls. 
Thefe  are  excrefcences  found, 
5n  the  warmer  countries,  upon  the 
cak  tree  :  rhey  are  produced  by  a 
kind  of  infect  (which  wounds  the 
young  buds  or  branches,  and  after- 
wards ferve  as  a  lodgement  for 
its  eggs  :  the  animal  within  the 
gall  eats  its  way  through  ;  thole 
which  have  no  hole  are  found 
to  have  the  infect  remaining  in 
them.  The  belt  galls  come  from 
Aleppo  :  thefe  are  not  quite  round 
and  imooth,  like  the  other  forts, 

■  and  have  feveral  turbcrcles  on  the 
furface.  Galls  have  a  very  auftere 
ftyptic  tafte,  without  any  fmell  : 
they  are  very  ftrong  aftringents, 
and  as  fuch  have  been  fometimes 

:  made  ufe  of  both  internally  and 

•  externally,  but  are  not  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  prelent 

,  practice. 

G  A  LL 1 1  folia :  Gallii  lutei  C.  B. 
I  Ladies  bedrtraw,  or  cheefe-rennet ; 
the  herb  [£.] 
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This  herb  has  a  fubacid  tafte, 
with  a  very  faint,  not  difagree- 
able  fmell  :  the  juice  changes  blue 
vegetable  infufions  of  a  red  colour, 
and  coagulates  milk,  and  thus  dif- 
covers  marks  of  acidity.  It  Hands 
recommended  as  a  mild  ftyptic  ;  but 
has  never  been  much  in  ufe, 

GAMBOGIA  [L.  E.]  Gam- 
boge ;  a  folid  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-lndies,  in 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  bell 
fort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour,  breaks  ftrining  and  free 
from  drofs  :  it  has  no  fmell,  and 
very  little  tafte,  unlefs  kept  in 
the  mouth  for  fome  time:  when 
it  imprefles  a  flight  fenfe  of  acri- 
mony. It  immediately  communi- 
cates to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright 
golden  colour,  and  almoft  entirely 
diflblves  in  it ;  Geoffroy  fays,  ex- 
cept the  fixth  part :  alkaline  falts 
enable  water  to  act  upon  this  fub- 
ftance  powerfully  2s  a  menftruum  : 
the  folution  made  by  their  means  is 
fome  what  tranfparent,  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour,  and  pafl'es  the 
filtre  :  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  readily  and  entirely  dif- 
folves  it,  and  takes  up  a  conlider- 
able  quantity  :  and  what  is  pretty 
remarkable,  this  folution  mixes  ei- 
ther with  water  or  fpirit,  without 
growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards  : 
Hoffman  and  fome  ojhers  con- 
demn it  as  acting  with  too  great 
violence,  and  occafioning  danger- 
ous hypercatharfes  ;  whilft  others 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Geof- 
froy feems  particularly  fond  of 
this  medicine,  and  informs  us, 
that  he  has  frequently  given  it, 
from  two  to  four  grains,  with- 
out its  proving  at  all  emetic  ; 
that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it 
both  vomits  and  purges,  without 
violence  ;  that  its  operation  is 
L  foon 
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form  over ;  and  that  if  given  in  a 
1'iquid  form,  and  fufheiently  di- 
luted, it  Hands  not  in  need  of  any 
corrector ;  that  in  the  form  of  a 
bolus  or  pill,  it  is  molt  apt  to 
prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has 
this  effect  if  joined  along  with 
vitr  urhtt  dulcis.  He  neverthelcfs 
cau;ious  againfl  its  ufe  where  the 
patient  cannot  cafily  bear  vomit- 
ing. It  gives  name  to  a  pill  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  ufed  in  any  competition  of 
the  London. 

GENISTAS  folia,  f  ores,  femrn  : 
Cylifo-geniftc  fcopirice  vulgaris  fore 
Irrteo  Touni.  Broom  ;  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  feeds  [E.~\ 

The  leaves  of  this  fhrub  have  a 
iiaufeous  bitter  tafte  :  decodtions  of 
them  loofen  the  belly,  promote 
urine,  and  ftand  recommended  in- 
hydropic  cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
thartic in  decoction,  and  emetic 
in  fubflanca,  though  in  in  fome 
places,  as  Lobel  informs  us,  they 
are  commonly  ufed,  and  in  large 
quantity,  in  falads,  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  of  this  kind.  The 
qualities  of  the  feeds  -  are  little 
better  determined  :  fome  report, 
that  they  purge  almoft  as  itrongly 
as  hellebore,  in  the  dofe  ef  a  dram 
and  half  ;  whilft  the  author  above 
mentioned  relates,  that  he  has  gi- 
■  ven  a  deco&ion  of  two  ounces  of 
them  as  a  gentle  emetic. 

GENTIANiE  radix:  Gentiana 
majoris  iutea  C.  B.  Gentian  ;  the 
root  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England  :  bnt  the 
dried  roots  are  moft  commonly 
brought  from  Germany,  &c.  they 
lhould  be  chofen  frelh,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  bright  gold  colour  with- 
in. This  root  is '  a  Itrong  bitter, 
and  as  inch,  very  frequently  made 
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ufe  of  in  practice  :  in  tafle  it  i* 
lefs  exceptionable  ^han  moft  o* 
the  other  fubltances  of  this  clafs  : 
infufions  of  it,  flavoured  with  o- 
range  peel,  are  fufheiently  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  capital  ingredient, 
in  the  bitter  wine,  tincture,  and 
infufion  of  the.fhops.  An  extract 
made  from  it  is  likewife  an  officinal 
preparation . 

A  ptiifonous  root  was  fome  year* 
ago  difcovered  among  fome  of 
the  gentian  brought  to  London  ^ 
the  ufe  of  which  occafioned '  vio- 
lent diforders,  and  in  fome  ia~ 
fiances  death.  This  is  eafily  dif-, 
tinguifhable  by  its  being  inter- 
nally of  a  white  colour,  and  void* 
of  bitternefs.  This  poifonous  fim«, 
pie  feems  to  be  the  root  of  the 
tbora  valdoifs  of  Ray,  the  ancotii- 
tum  primu?n  pardaliancbes  of  Gef- 
ner  ;  a  plant  which  Lobel  informs 
us  the  inhabitants  of  fome  parts  of 
the  Alps  ufed  formerly  toempoifoa 
darts  with. 

GERANII  BATRACHOIDIS 
folia.  Crowfoot  cranefbiil  ;  the 
leaves. 

GERANII  ROBERTIANI  fo- 
lia.   Herb  Robert ;  the  leaves. 

Thefts  plants  are  found  wild, 
the  firft  in  hedges,  the  fecond  in 
moiit  meadows.  The  leaves  have 
an  aultere  tafte,  and  have  hence 
been  recommended  as  aftringents  ; 
but  they  have  long  been  difre- 
garded  in  practice,  and  have  there- 
fore been  omitted  at  the  late  re- 
formation both  of  the.  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.. 

GINSENG  [£.]  affmall  root 
brought  from  North  America,  and 
fome  times  from  China  ;  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  taper,  finely 
ltriated,  of  a  whitifh  or  yellowifh 
colour.  It  has  a  very  fweet  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  flight  bitteriih- 
nefs  and  warmth. 

The 
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I  .  The  Chincfe  are  faid  to  have  a 
verv  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this,  root,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  univerlal  reiterative, 
ia  all  decays  from  age,  intem- 
perance, or  difeaie.  The  great 
value,  there  let  upon  it,  has  pre- 
sented its  being  exported  from 
thence  into,  other  countries,  and 
its  difcovery  in  North  America  is 
but  of  late  date,  fo  that  among 
us  it  has  hitherto  been  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of;  although,  from  what 
can  be  judged  of  it  from  the  tafte, 
it  feems  to  deferve  fome  regard, 
efpeciaily  as  it  is  now  procurable  in 
plenty. 

•  GITH,  vide  Nigella. 

G L ASTI  folias  Ifatidis  fativavel 
latifolia  C.  £.    Woad  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  jhe 
ufe  of  the  dyers  ;  but  is  never  em- 
ployed for  any  medicinal. purpofes. 
The  virtues  attributed  to  it  are  thofe 
of  an  aiiringeut. 

GLADIOLI  LUTEI  radix  : 
Jridis  palujiris,  lutete,  Jive  acori 
adult  erini  J.  B.  Acori  vulgaris 
fbarm.  Augufl.  et  Wirt.  Yellow 
water-flag  baftard  acorus,  or 
water  flower-de-luce  ;    the  roots 

ft 

This  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers  and  in  other  wa- 
tery places.  The  root  has  a  very 
acrid  talie,  and  proves,  when  frelh, 
a  ilrong  cathartic :  its  exprelfed 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
eighty  drops  every  hoar  or  two, 
and  occafionally  increafed,  has  oc- 
eaficned  a  plentiful  evacuation,  af- 
ter jalap,  gamboge,  *»c.  had  prov- 
ed ineffectual,  (See  the  Edin- 
burgh Mays,  vol.  5.  art.  8.  Abridg. 
*ol.  i.  page  202  )  By  drying,  it 
lofes  its  acrimony  and  purgative 
jWrtue.  7'he pv.lvis  art  of  our  uif- 
atory  contains  about  one-fifth 
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of  the  dry  root;  the  Edinburgh 
ules  in  its  place  the  acorus  veras,  or 
Citlamu,  arttnaticus. 

GLYCYRRHIZjE  radix :  Giy* 
cyrrhivue  fiiiquof-  v9l  Germanics  C. 
JZ.  Liquorice  ;  the  root  [/. .  E  ] 

This  is  produced  plentifully  In 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  that 
which  is  the  growth  of  our  own 
is  preferable   to    luch    as  conies 
from  abroad;  this  1  aft  being  ge- 
nerally   mouldy,  which  this  root 
is  very  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept 
in  a  dry  place.    The  powder  of 
liquorice  ufually    fold    is  cften 
mingled  with  flower,  and  I  fear 
too  often  with  fubltances  not  quite 
fo  wholefome :   the    belt   fort  is 
of  a  brownilh  yellow  colour  (the 
fine  pale  yellow  being  generally 
fophifticated)  and  of  a  very  rich 
fweet  tafte,  much  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  frefh  root.  Li- 
quorice is  almoft  the  only  fweet 
that  quenches  thirft  ;    whence  it 
was  called  by  the.  Greeks  adipfon. 
Galen  takes  notice,  that  it  was 
employed  in  this  intention  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  to  prevent  the  nccef- 
fity  of  drinking.    Mr.  Fuller,  in 
his  Medicina   gym':afilca,  recom- 
mends this  root  as  a  very  ufeful 
pectoral,   and  fays    it  excellently 
foftens    acrimonious  humours,  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  proves  gently 
detergent  :    and    this   acco  nt  is 
warranted  by  experience     It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pectoral  fyrup, 
pectoral    troches,   the  compound 
lime    waters,    decoction   of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  electary,  and 
theriaca.    An  extract  is  directed 
to  be  made  from  it  in  the  /hops', 
but  this    preparation  is  brought 
chiefly  from  abroad,   though  the 
foreign  extract  is  not  equal  to  fuch 
as  is  made  with  proper  care  among 
ourfelves. 
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GRAMINJS  CANINI  radix: 
Graminis  canini  arvenjis,  Jive  grami- 
ifisDisfcoridis  C.  B.  Quick-grafs  ; 
the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  afweetroughifh 
tafte.  They  are  principally  ecom- 
mended  in  aperient  fpring  drinks, 
for  what  is  called  purifying  and 
fweetening  the  blood. 

GRANA  PARADISI  :  Carda- 
momum  majusfcmini piperato  Geoffroii. 
Grains  of  paradife  :  a  fruit  brought 
from  the  Ealt- Indies  [£] 

This  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  fig,  divided  internally  into  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  con- 
tained  two   rows  of  fmall  feeds 
like  cardamoms.    Thefe  feeds  are 
fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  pungent,  than  the 
common  cardamoms,  approaching 
in    this    refpeft  to  pepper,  with 
weich  they  agree   olfo   in  their 
pharmaceutical    properties  :  -  their 
pungency  refiding,  not  in  the  di- 
ftilled  oil,  as  that  of  cardamom 
feeds  does,  but  in  the  refin  extract- 
ed by  fpirit  of  wine. 

GRANATI  cortex  ;■  Frutfus 
Mali  punka:  fativte  C.  B.  The 
rind  of  the  pomegranate,  called 
malicorittm  [X..  E.} 

The  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens, 
but  the  fruit,  for  which  it  is 
chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to 
fuch  perfection  as  in  warmer  cli- 
mates. The  fruit  has  the  general 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fum- 
mer  fruits,  allaying  heat,  quench- 
ing thirft,  and  gently  Ioofening 
the  belly.  This  rind  is  a  ftrong  a- 
ftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  ocoafionally 
made  ufe  of. 


among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  dif-' 
agreeable  tafte  :  an  infufion  of  z 
handful  of  them  when  frefti,  or 
a  dram  when  dried,  is  faid  to  ope- 
rate ftrongly  as  a  cathartic.  Kra- 
mer reports  {7cnlam.  botanic,  p.  1 8.) 
that  he  has  found  the  root  of  this 
plant  a  medicine  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  ipecaoanha. 


GRATIOLiE 
ccntauroidis  C.  B. 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  met  with, 


folia :  GratioLe 
Hedge  hyfl'op  ; 


GUAIACI  lignum,  cortex,  gum- 
mi  :  Guaiaci  Americani  primi  Jruclu 
accris,  Jive  legititni  Breyn.  prodr. 
Guaiacum,  a  tree  growing  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Spanifh  Weft- 
Indies  ;  its  wood,  bark,  and  refin 
called  gum  guaiacum  [L.  £.] 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a  clofe  compact  texture;  the  outer  ! 
part  is  of  a  yellow  colour,   the  1 
heart  of  a  deep  blackifh  green, 
or  variegated  with  black,  green,  ! 
pale,  and  brown  colours  :  the  bark 
is  thin,  fmooth,  externally  of  a 
dark    greyifft'  hue  :    both    have  I 
a  lightly  aromatic,  bitterifti,  pun- 
gent tafte  ;  the  bark  is  fomewhat  1 
the  weakeft.     The  refin  (which 
exudes  from  incifions  made  in  the  I 
trunk  of  the  tree)  is  brought  to  1 
us  in  irregular  mafles,  ufually  fri-  i 
able,  of  a  dufky  greenifti,  and 
fometimcs  of  a  reddifft  caft,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them  :  I 
its  tafte  is  more  acrid  and  pungent 
than  that  of  the  wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe 
of  a  warm,  ftimulating  medicine:  ! 
they  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 
other    vifcera ;    aud  remarkably 
promote  the  urinary  and  cuticu- 
lar  difcharge  :  hence  in  cutaneous 
defedations,  and   other  diforders 
proceeding   from   obftru&ions  of 
the  excretory  glands,  and  where 
fluggiih  ferous  humours  abound, 
they  are  eminently  ufeful  :  rheu- 
matic and  other  pains  have  often 
been  relieved  by  them.    The  refm 
ie  the  mull  active  of  thefe  drugs ; 

and 
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and  the  efficacy 

■depends  upon  the  quantity  of  this 
cart  contained  in  them  :  the  relin 
is  extracted  from  the  wood  in  part 
bv  watery  liquors,  but  much  more 
perfectly  by  fpirituotrs  ones ;  the 
watery  extract  of  this  wood,  kept 
jn  the  Ihops,  proves  not  only  lefs  in 
quantity,  but  confiderably  weaker 
than  one  made  with  fpirit.  This 
lait  extract  is  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity with  the  native  refin,  and  dif- 
fers from    that    brought    to  us 
only  in  being  purer.    The  gum, 
<ir  extracts,  are  given  from  a  few 
grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  : 
which  lall  dole  proves  for  the  mod 
part  confiderably  purgative.  The 
orficinal  preparations  of  guaiacum 
are  an  extract  of  the  wood  [£.] 
a  folution  of  the  gum  in  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine£Z,.]  and  a  fo- 
lution in  volatile   fpirit  [L.  E.~\ 
-as  aWb  an  empyreumatic  oil  di- 
itilled  from  the  wood.    The  wood 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
lime  water  [L.  2?.]  and   in  the 
-compound  tinctures  of  jalap  and 
fena  [£.]  of  which  it  inereafes  the 
purgative  virtue  ;  the  gum,  in  the 
aromatic  pills  [L.]  ecphradtic  pills 
[L.  E.]  mercurial  and  ethiopic  pills, 
Edinburgh  theriaca    [£.]  and  the 
compound  -oil  of  balfam  of  Co- 
paiba [X.] 

GUMMI  AMMOMACUM, 
vide  Ammoniacum. 

GUMMI  ARABICUM  [£.  E.~] 
<3um  Arabic;  a  concrete  gum, 
•exuding  from  th«  Egyptian  aca- 
cia tree.  This  is  brought  to  us 
from  Turkey,  in  fmall  irregular 
maffes  or  firings,  of  a  pale  yel- 
Jowifh  colour.  The  true  gum  A- 
rabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fhops ;  gum  fenega  or  fe- 
nica,  which  comes  from  the  coafts 
.of  Gainea,  being  ufually  fold 
for   it;    this    greatly  refembles 
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of  the   others    the  other,   and  perhaps,  as  Dale 


conjectures,   exudes  from  a  tree 
of  the  fame  kind  :  it  is  generally 
in  large  pieces,  rough  on  the  out- 
fide ;  and  in  thefe  circflfcnftances 
poffibly  confilts  the  only  difference 
betwixt   the  two  ;    although  the 
former  is  held  to  be  the  purer  and 
finer  gum,  and  therefore  preferred 
for  medicine ;  and  the  latter  the 
ftrongeit,     molt    fubftantial  and. 
cheapeft,   and  confequently  more 
employed  for  mechanic  ufes.  The 
virtues  of  this  gum  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  gummy  and  muci- 
laginous fubftances  in  general  :  it 
is  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  two 
drams,  in  hoarfeneffes,  a  thin  a- 
crimonious  ftate  of  the  juices,  and 
where  the  natural  mucus  of  the  in- 
teftines  is  abraded.    It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  white  decoction, 
chalk  julep,  the  compound  pow- 
ders of  bole,  fcordium,  amber,  gum 
tragacanth,  the  common  emullion, 
mithridate,  theriaca,  and  fome  of 
the  troches.. 

GUMMI  CERA  SO  RUM, 
Cherry-tree  gum. 

There  is  not  any  medical  differ- 
ence betwixt  this  and  the  preced- 
ing. Some  have  fuppofed  that 
all  the  gum  brought  to  us  from 
the  Ealt,  under  the  name  of  Ara- 
bU'j  is  no  other  than  the  gum 
of  cherry,  plum,  and  other  trees 
common  among  ourfelvesr  This 
opinion  Is  neverthelefs  erroneous  ; 
for  thefe  trees,  as  Geoffroy  ob- 
serves, do  not  grow  in  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  gum  Arabic  is 
brought ;  whilft  the  acacia  are  very 
common  there. 

GUMMI 

L£MI. 


ELEMI,    vide  E- 


_  GUMMI  TRAGACANTH.-E 
[L.  £.]  The  gnm  of  the  tragacanth, 
ar><horny  bufh  growing  in  Crete, 
L  3  Afu 
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A'ha,  and  Greece.  This  gum  is 
or  a'  much  itronger  body  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing,  and  does 
not  fo  perfectly  diflblve  in  water. 
A  dram— will  give  a  pint  of  water 
the  conlHrcnce  of  a  fyrup,  which 
n  whole  ounce  of  gurn  Arabic  is 
i  arcfe  iuSicient  to  do.  Hence  its 
life  for  forming  troches,  arid  the 
like  purpofes,  in  preference  to  the 
pther  gum  .  It  gives  name  to  an 
oiucinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powders  of 
cerufs  and  amber. 

GOTTA  GAMBA,  vide  Gam- 

BOCIA. 

HAEMATITES  lapis  [L.  £.] 
Hematites,  or  bloodFcone. 

This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
treme'}' hard,  of  a  dark  reddilh 
or  ycllowilh  colour :  it  is  found 
eirhei  along  with  other  ores  of 
iron,  or  in  difdnct  mines  by  itfelf. 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
we  conceive  they  do  not  vary  from 
thofe  experienced  from  rufl,  and 
the  common  croci  of  iron,  not- 
withftanding  the  extraordinary  opi- 
nion, which  many,  even  of  the  late 
practitioners,  have  entertained  of  it; 
as  of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
which  GeofTroy  fays  the  haematites 
dries  'and  lieals. 

H A LIC A C A B UM;  vide  Alke- 

KENGI. 

HEDERAE  ARBORE.E  folia, 
Bt7,  ca,  jj  guoimi  ffii  rejt'/ia  :  Hederx 
fomviuni't  majorh  A  an.  Ivy;  the 
leaves,  berries,  and  rcfin  called  gum 
Irederre-  jffif 

This  is  a  climbing  flirnbby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from -the-  trunks 
cf  trees,  cr  on  old  walls.  The 
leaves  have  very  rarely  been  given 
i.itj;na!ly,  n.otwithitanding  they  are 
•recommended  (in  the  E'pbcm.  natur. 
turiof..  vpl.  ii.  obf,  120.)  again!!  the 
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atrophy  of  children  :  their  tafle  is 
naul'eous,  acrid,  and  bitter.  Exterr 
nally  they  have  fomelinies  been 
employed  for  drying  and  healing 
ichorous  fores,  and  likewife  for 
keeping  i flues  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  qua- 
lity :  later  write;  s  iiave  tecoromend- 
t'i  them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharmacs  ;  and  Mr. 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was 
given  with  vinegar,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  as  fudorific.  It  is  probabLe 
the  virtue  of  the  compofition  was 
irather  owing  to  the  vinegar  than 
to  the  powder.  The  refm  mtt 
ranked  by  the  ancients  (if  their 
id  >ra  icucS  was  the  fame  with 
our  !  gumtni  bedera)  among  the 
depilatories  ;  from  this  clafs  which 
it  certainly  had  no  title  to,  it  has 
fmcz  been  removed  to  that  of  con- 
glutinaters  of  wounds,  to  which 
it  has  no  very  juft  one. 

HEDERiE  TERRESTRIS  fo- 
lia :  Hedcra  terrefiris  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Ground  ivy  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

Ground-ivy  is  a  low  plant,  fre- 
quent in  hedges  and  fhady  places. 
I  t  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  very 
agreeable  fmell ;  and  a  quick,. bit- 
terifli,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient, 
and  detergent ;  and  hence  Hands 
recommended  againft  laxity,  debi- 
lity, and  obitructions  of  the  vif- 
cera  :  fome  have  had  a  great  opinion 
of  it  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ul- 
cers of  the  internal  parts,  even  of 
the  lungs  ;  and  for  purifying  the 
.blood.  It  is  cuftomary  to  infufe 
the  dried  leaves  in  malt  liquors  ; 
a  practice  not  to  be  commended, 
though  it  readily  commnnicates  its 
virtue,  and  likewife  helps  to  fine 
them  down  :  fcarce  any  other  herb 
has  this  effect  more  remarkably  than 
ground  ivy. 

HELE- 
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HELLEBORI  ALBI  radix: 
Hillebori  alb:  jltrre  fnbviriiU  C.  Ji. 
White  hellebore  ;  the  root  [L.  F..] 

This  plant  grows  fontaneouily 
in  Swiflerland,  and  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Germany,  The  root 
has  a  naufeous,  bitcerilh,  acrid  taffe, 
burning  the  mouth  and  fauces  : 
wounded  when  frelh,  it  emits  an 
extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which 
(nixed  with  the  blood,  by  a  wound, 
is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous  : 
the  powder  of  the  dry  root,  ap- 
plied to  an  iflue.  occafions  vio- 
lent purging  :  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
it  proves  a  Itreng,  and  not  always 
a  fafe  fternutatory.  This  root, 
taken  internally,  acts  with  extreme 
violence  as  an  emetic,  and  has  been 
cbferved,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to 
occalion  cony  ulfions,  and  other  ter- 
rible difordersi  The  ancients  fome- 
times  employed  it  in  very  obilinate 
cal"-1:,  and  always  made  this  their 
faft  refource.  Modern  practice 
feems  to  have  almoft  entirely  re- 
jected its  internal  ufe,  though  I 
am  informed  that  fome  have  lately 
Ventured  upon  fo  large  a  dofe  as  a 
fcruple,  in  maniacal  cafes,  and 
■found  good  effects  from  it  after 
'  llronger  an-timonial  prepara- 
tion, Had  been  given  in  Vain.  A 
t-.r-.^ture  and  honey'of  it  are  kept  in 
the  Ihops 

:  HELLEBORI  NIGRI  radix  • 
Hi  chori  nigrlflore  rofei  C.  B-  Black 
hellebore  ;  the  roots  [L.  E,] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Swiflerland, 
Aaftria,  and  Stiria:  the  earlinefs 
of  its  flowers,  which  fomerimes  ap- 
ptrar  in  December,  has  gained  it  a 
place  in  our  gardens. 

In  fome  parto  df  Germany,  a 
fpcciesof  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  which  not  unfrcquent- 
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ly  produceu  violent,  and  fome- 
times  deleterious  effefts :  this  the 
Wirtembtrg  college  particulariy 
caution  againlt,  though  without 
mentioning  any  marks  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguilhed,  or  even 
giving  the  precife  name  of  the 
plant.  It  appears  to  be  the  fetid 
black  hellebore  of  C.  £.  called 
in  England,  where  it  grows  wild, 
fetterwort,  fettlewort,  or  baftar'd 
hellebore  !  the  roots  of  this  maybe 
diitinguiihed  from  the  officinal  fort 
by  their  being  lefs  black  The 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  re- 
ferable in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
black  hellebore  ;  and  in  the  Breflaw 
collections  we  find  fome  inftances 
of  fatal  effects  occafioned  bymiffak- 
ing  the  former  for  the  latter  :  thefe 
alfo  are  happily  difcoverable  by 
their  colour ;  the  aco/.ilum  being 
lighter  coloured  than  even  the 
paleff  of  the  black  hellebores.  The 
faculty  of  Paris,  by  allowing  the 
ufe  of  one  of  the  paler  hellebores 
(the  green  flowered,  which  grows 
wild  in  England,  and  is  called  by 
our  farriers,  peg-root)  have  in  fome 
meafure  deprived  the  ihops  of  the 
benefit  of  his  criterion  ;  but  the 
London  college  have  directed  the 
darkeff  coloured  of  all  the  roots  of 
this  clafs.  Since  therefore  the  two 
noxious  roots  which  the  buyer  is 
molt  apt  to  miftake  for  this,  are 
diftinguilhable  from  it  by  their 
colour,  biit  have  no  other  external 
mark  by  which  they  may  be  with 
certainty  known,  particular  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  this  circum- 
stance ;  only  the  deepelt  black  be- 
ing chofen,  ar>d  all  the  paler  roots 
rejected. 

The  tafte  of  hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr. 
Grew  obferves,  is  flrft.  felt  cn  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  with- 
out being  much  perceived  on  the 
intermediate  part :  on  chewing  it 
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a  few  minutes,    the  tongue 
feems  benumbed,  and  affected  with 
a  kind  of  paralytic  ilupor,  as  when 
burnt  by  eating  any  thing  too  hot : 
the    fibres  are  more  acrimonious 
than  the  head  of  the  root  which 
they  iffiie  from.    Black  hellebore 
root,  taken  from  fifteen  grains  to 
half-a  dram,  proves  a  ftrong  cathar- 
tic ;  and  as  fuch  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  cure  of  maniacal, 
and  other  diforders,  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  atra  Wis: 
in  which  cafes,  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  doubtlefs  occafionally  of 
life,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
pofTefTed  of  any   fpecific  power. 
It  does  not  however  appear,  that 
our  black  hellebore  acts  with  fo 
much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients :  whence  many  have  fuppof- 
ed  it  to  be  a  different  plant:  and 
indeed  the  defcriptions  which  the 
ancients  have  left  us  of  their  helle- 
bore, do  not  agree  to  any  of  the 
forts  ufually  taken  notice  of  by  mo- 
dern  botanifts.     Another  ipecies 
has  been  difcovered  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  which  Tonrnefort  diitin- 
guifties   by   the  name   of  belie* 
rus  nlgrr  oricntalis,  amplifjimo  folio, 
cault  pnsaltOy    flore  purpurafccntc% 
and  fuppofes  to  be  the  true  an- 
cient hellebore,  from  its  growing  in 
plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and 
in  the  ifland  Anticyra,  celebrated 
of  old  for  the  production  of  this 
antimaniacal   drug  :    he  relates, 
that  a  fcruple  of  this  fort,  given 
for  a   dofe,    occafioned  convul- 
lions. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked 
upon  principally  as  an  alterative, 
and  in  this  light  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, in  fmall  dofes,  for  atte- 
nuating vifcid  humours,  promoting 
the  uterine  and  utinary  difcharges, 
and  opening  inveterate  obftructions 
of  the  remoter  glands  :  it  often 
pre  ves  a  very  powerful  emmena- 
go£iie  in  plethoric  habits,  where 


fteel  is  ineffectual  or  improper.  An 
extract  made  from  this  root  with 
water,  is  one  of  the  mildeft,  and 
for  the  purpofts  of  a  cathartic  the 
moll  effectual  preparation  of  it  ; 
this  operates  fufhciently,  without 
occafioning  the  irritation  which  the 
pure  re  fin-  is  accompanied  with.  A 
tincture  drawn  with  proof  fpirit, 
contains  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
hellebore,  and  feems  to  be  one  of 
the  bed  preparations  of  it  when  de- 
figned  for  an  alterative  :  this  tinc- 
ture, and  the  extract,  are  kept  in 
the  Ihops.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh makes  this  root  an  ingredient 
in  the  purging  cephalic  tincture, 
and  compound  tincture  of  jalap  ; 
and  its  extract  in  the  purging  de- 
obftruent  pills,  gamboge  pills,  the 
laxative  mercurial  pills,  and  Rudius 
pills,  or  the  compound  cathartic 
extract. 

HELXINE,  vide  Pari  eta- 

£  I  A . 

HEPATIC^  NOBILIS  folia  i 

Ranunculi  iridontati  veriii,  fore  Jim' 
plici  earuleo  Tourn.  Noble  liver- 
wort ;  the  leaves  [E.] 

This  herb  has  a  place  in  our 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  early  appearance  of  its  flowers. 
It  is  a  cooling,  gently  reftringent 
herb  ;  and  hence  recommended  in 
a  lax  Mate  of  the  fibres  as  a  cor- 
roborant. 

HEPATICA  TERRESTRIS, 
vide  Lichen. 

HERB./E  ?  ARTS  folia  tifrutisst 
Soiani  quadrifolii  baccifcri  C.  B. 
Herb  Paris,'true-love,or  one- berry; 
the  leaves  Bnd  fruit. 

This  is  a  low  plant  growing  wild 
in  lhady  woods.  It  is  faid,  but  on 
no  good  grounds,  to  be  alexiphaf- 
mac:  Gefner  relates,  that  itsjuice 
has  killed  poultry  :  and  its  fmell 

and 
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and  tafte  manifefHy  agree  with  except  that  the  bippoflinnm  is  fome- 
ihofe  of  the  narcotic  herbs.  what  flronger. 

HERMODACTYLUS.    Her-    .  HIRUNDINARIA,  vide  Vin- 
modactil  ;   a  root   brought  from  cetoxicum. 
Turkey.    It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a 

heart  flatted,    of  a  white  colour,        H  OR  DEI :  Horde!  difticb!^ 
compafr,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  pow-  yvod f pica  Unas  ordines  baleat  Plinio 
der  ;   of  a  vifcous  fweetifh  taite,    C.  B.    Common  barley  [L.  £.] 
with  a  light  degree  of  acrimony.  HORDEUM  GALLICUM  five. 

Hermoda&ils  were  of  great  repute  MUNDATUM.  French  barley, 
among  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic  ;  or  the  common  barley  freed  from, 
but  thofe  we  now  meet  with  in  the    the  Ihell 

fliops  have  very  little  purgative  vir-       HORDEUM  PERL  ATUM  die- 
<ue  ;  Neumann  declares  he  never    turn  [£.]  Pearl  barleyj;  prepared  irt 
found  them  to  have  any  effect  at  all.     Germany  and  Holland,  by  grind- 
ing the  Ihelled  barley  into  little 

HERNIARY  folia  :  Polygon!    round  granules,  which  appear  of  a 
minoris  five millegrana  majoris. glabra    kind  of  pearly  whiteruefs. 
C.  B.  Rupture-wort;  the  leaves.  Barley,  in  its  feveral  Hates,  is 

This  is  a  low  herb,  growing  more  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
wild  in  fandy  and  gravelly  grounds,  lefs  nutritious  than  wheat  or  oats; 
It  is  a  very  mild  reftringent,  and  among  the  ancients,  decoctions  of 
may,  in  fome  degree,  be  fervice-  it  were  the  principal  aliment,  and 
able  in  diforders  proceeding  from  a  medicine,  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
weak  flaccid  ftate  of  the  vifcera :  London  college  direct  a  decoction 
the  virtue  which  it  has  been  moft  of  pearl  bailey,  and  both  the  Lon- 
celebrated  for,  it  has  little  title  to,  don  and  Edinburgh  make  common 
that  of  curing  hernias.  barley  an  ingredient  in  the  pecto- 

ral decoction. 

HIPPOGLOSSI/WAx;  Pufiian- 
^ufiifoliiJruBu. folio innafcenteTourit*       HORMINI  SATIVI,  feu  Sela- 
Double-tongue  ;  the  leaves.  rear,  folia,  J thien  :  Hormini  fclarea 

This  is  met  with  only  in  gardens,  diBiC.  B.  Garden  clary ;  the  leaves 
Where  plants  are  cultivated  for  cu-  and  feeds  [£.] 
riofity.  It  has  rarely  been  taken  Thefe  have  a  warm,  bitterifli 
notice  of  by  medicinal  writers,  pungent  tafte  ;  and  a  ftroag,  not 
though  retained  in  our  pharmaco-  very  agreeable  fmell :  the  touch  dif- 
jweias  till  the  late  emendation.  covers  in  the  leaves  a  large  quanti- 

ty of  glutinous  or  refinous  matter, 

HIPPOSELINI,y?K  Stnyrnii,fo-    They  are  principally  recommended 
iia,  radix,  femcri :  Hippofelini  Theo-    in  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  fe- 
pbrafii,vcl  Smyrna  Diofcoridis,  C.  B.    male  weaknefles,  in  hyfteric  difor- 
Alexanders ;  the  leaves,  root,  and   ders,  and  in  flatulent  colics, 
feeds  [£.] 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  HYBERNICUS  LAPIS:  Ttgu- 
differing  from  the  others  of  that  la  vcl  ardefia  Hybemica  [£.]  Irifll 
clafs,   in   bearing  a  large  tumid  flare. 

black  feed  :  it  grows  by  the  fea  This  is  a  blackifli  foflile  flone 
fide,  upon  rocks.  In  medical  qua-  brought  from  Ireland.  It  feems  to 
lilies  it  agrees  v/i:hfl//«OT(fmallage)   confiil  of  an  argillaceous  or  bolar 

earth, 
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earth,  /lightly  impregnated  with 
fulphur  and  iron  ;  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  pollers  in  a  low  degree  the 
virtues  of  the  other  ferrugincous 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRIA,  vide  Ar- 
gent um  VIVUM. 

HYDROLAPATHUM,  vide 

XjAPATHUM. 

HYOSCYAMI  folia:  Hyofiyami 

.isibi  ma/oris  vel  tcrtii  Diofcoridis  ,ct 

quart:  Pli/iii  C.  B.'  White  henbane  ; 
die  leaves  [£.] 

Tnis  is  met  with  only  in  botanic 

gardens. 

HYOSCYAMI  NIGRI  folia: 

Hyofcyami  vulgaris  <vci  pjgri  C.  B. 

The  common  wild,  or  black  hen- 
bane :  the  leaves. 
..  Thefe  plants  itand  recommended 
for  fundry  external  purpoles,  and 
by  fome  iikewife  internally  againft 

_  dyfentries  and  haemorrhages  :  but 
there  are  fo  many  .examples  of  their 

.pernicious  effects,  that  common 
pra&ice  has  very  defervedly  re- 
jected them.  They  are  ftrong  and 
virulent  narcotics,  greatly  dilorder 
the  fenies,  occahoning  deliria  and 

.  jnadne'fs,  either  deadly,  or  of  long 
duration.'  Haller  ;teils  us  of  one 

.•who  cat  of  all  the.  poifons  .of  the 

-phyfic  garden,  .the  napelii,  apocy- 
ua,  beLlo  donna,  without  injury, 
but  was  mafiered  by  this  ;  that  af- 
ter its  common  effects  as  a  narcotic 
had  abated,  a  paraiyfis  of  one  of 
the  legs  remained  ;  and  that  Bcer- 
haave  had  his  fenfes  difordered  by 
only  making  a  platter  from  this 
plant.  There  are  other  examples 
alfo,  though  from  left  unexcep- 
tionable authorities,  of  henbane 
proving  narcotic,  though  none  of 
it  was  received  into  the  body. 

,  HYPERIC1  folia,  fores,  femcn  i 
JJyperici  vulgaris,  C.  B.  St.  John's 
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wort  ;  the  leaves,  flowers  \L.  E  ] 
and  feeds  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wi.!d  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  ,  places  through- 
out England.  Its  tafte  is  rough 
and  bitterilh  ;  the  firiell  difapre£- 
able.  Hypericum  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  corroborant,  diure- 
tic, and  vulnerary  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  hyfterical  and  mania- 
cal diforders  :  it  has  been  reckoned 
of  fuch  efficacy  in  thefe  lafr,  as  to 
have  thence  received  the  name  of 
.  fuga  Jamonum,  It  is  obftrvahle, 
that  the  flowery  tops  ting  j  exp:  til- 
ed oils  of  a  fed  "colour  (which  v;ry 
few  vegetable  fubftances  will  do) 
and  communicate  a  blood-red  to 
rectified  fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
them  is  kept  in  .the  fhops  [L.] 

HYPOCISTIDlS/««x  infpiJTa- 
tus  :  Hypocijiidis  fub  cijlo  C.  I}. 
J.uice  of  hypoeiftis  [£.£.] 

Hypocillis  is  a  flelhy  production, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds 
of  ci'ti.  Its  infpiffated  juice  is  an 
allringent,  fimilar  to  acacia,  blijt 
fomewhat  flronger.  At  preient  it 
is .  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of 
the  old  compofitions,  viz.  mithri- 
'  date,  theriaca,  and  the  compound 
powder  of  amber  [L.j 

KYSSOFl  folia:  HyJJtpirf 
rum,   Cfcrtilca  Jive  fpicata  C.  £. 
Hyflbp  ;  the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

The  leaves  of  hyffop  have  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  pun- 
gent tafte.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  humoral 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  other  dif- 
orders of  the  breaft  and  lungs^; 
and  faid  to  notably  promote  expec- 
toration. A  fimple  water  is  pre- 
pared from  them  in  the 'Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

TACO- 
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I A  COB  .EX  folia  J  Jacol><e<e 
vulgaris  laciuiaUB  C.  B.  Ragwort, 
Or  feggrum  ;  the  leaves. 

This  ragged-leaved  plant  grows 
wild  by  road  iides,  and  unculti- 
vated places.  Its  tarte  is  roughilh, 
titter,  pungent,  and  extremely  un- 
pleafant ;  it  ilands  ttrongly  recom- 
jnended  by  Simon  Paulli  agairift 
dyfenteries  ;  bur.  its  forbidding 
fafte  has  prevented  its  coming  into 
practice. 

JALAPIUM  [L.  E.]  Jalap. 
Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  thin 
traniverfe  llices,  from  Xalapa,  a 
provinee  of  New  Spain.  Such 
pieces  mould  be  chofen  as  are  moll 
compact,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co- 
loured, and  abound  '  molt  With 
black  circular  ilriae.  Slices  of 
bryony  root  are  fa:.d  to  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  : 
!e  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
their  whiter  colour,  and  lefs 
pact  texture.  This  root  has 
mell,  and  very  little  tafte  upon 
tongue  ;  but  when  fwalloWed, 
it  arrecls  the  throat  with  a  fenfe  of 
beat,  and  occalions  a  plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubftance,  taken  in  a 
do;e  cf  about  half  a  dram  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circum- 
ftancesof  the  patient)  in  plethoric, 
or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves 
an  effectual,  and  in  general  ta  fate 
pijr^ative,  performing  its  office 
mildly,  feldom  cccafiqning  naufea 
or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  ac- 
company the  other  ftrong  cathar- 
wks:  In  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  hot  bilious  tempera- 
Jnenti,  it  gripes  violently,  if  the 
jalap  be  good  ;  but  rarely  takes  due 
effect  as  a  purge.  An  extract  made 
by  water  purges  almoll  univerfally, 
bat  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
gas  a  confiderible  effect  by  urine  : 
He  root  remaining  after  this  pro- 
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eel's  gripes  violently.  The  pure 
relin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
occafions  molt  violent  gripings, 
and  other  terrible  fymptoms,  but 
fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic:  tritu- 
rated with  fugar,  or  with  almonds 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  or 
diiTolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  wirhout  ocenfioning 
much  difordeti :  the  part  of  the  ja- 
lap remaining  after  the  reparation 
of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
trail,  which  has  no  effect  as  a  ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are 
an  extract  made  with  water  and 
fpirit  [L.  E.]  a  refin  [£.]  a  fimple 
tincture  [L.  £.]  and  a  compound 
tincture  [£.]  The  extract  is  the 
bans  of  one  of  the  purgative  pills 
[£.] 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautious  again  it  giving  this  medi- 
cine to  children,  and  allures  u.~, 
that  it  will  deftroy  appetite,  weak- 
en the  body,  and  [perhaps,  occafion 
even  death.  In  this  point,  this 
celebrated  practitioner  was  proba- 
bly deceived  :  children,  whol'e  vef- 
fels  are  lax,  and  the  food  fofc  arid 
lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds  of  me- 
dicines, as  Geoffroy  obferves,  bet- 
ter than  adults. 

JAPONICA  TERRA  five  cate- 
chu [L.  £.]  Japan  earth,  improperly 
fo  called  ;  being  neither  an  earth, 
nor-  the  produce  of  Japan  ;  but  an 
infpiflated  vegetable  juice,  prepared 
in  the  Eaft-Indies  from  the  fruit,  as 
is  fuppofed,  of  the  areca  palm  tree. 
It  is  dry  and  pulverable,  outwardly 
of  a  reddifli  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
Ihining  dark  brown,  almoft  black, 
with  fome  call  of  red.  When  pure, 
it  diffolves  totally  in  water,  and  al- 
moft totally  in  rectified  fpirit  :  as 
we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  landy  matter  is 
left  by  both  thefe  mmltrua.  This 

mcdi- 
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medicine  is  a  mild  aflringent,  and 
(frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  al- 
vine  fluxes,  uterine  profluvia,  in 
laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  and  in  coughs  proceed- 
ing from  thin  acrid  defluxions.  Its 
talle  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
moll  other  fuMances  of  this  clafs  ; 
chewed  for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a 
Icind  of  fweetiflinels  in  the  mouth. 
The  troches  and  tincture,  kept  in 
the  fliops,  are  very  elegant  prepa- 
rations of  it.    It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  confection  [£.  ]  and  is  an  ia- 
gredient  in  the  compound  powder 
of  amber,  muuridatr,  and  theri- 
aca  [L.] 

JASMIN!  forf<  :  j'afnuni  vul- 
gatioris  flore  alio  C,  i?.  Jafmine  ; 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a  .fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our    gardens.  The 
lowers  have  a  ftrong  -fmell,  which 
is  liked  by  moft  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeable  :  exprefled  oils 
extract  their  fragrance  by  infufion  ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  diilillation,  but  no  eiflential  oil 
lias  hiiherto  been  obtained  from 
them  :  the  diftilled  water,  kept  for 
a  little  time,  lofes  its  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  prefent 
practice  expects  not  any  from  them, 
ivotwithllanding  they  have  been  re- 
commended for  promoting  delivery, 
curing  ulcerations  of  tr.e  uterus,  &e. 

IBERIDIS/o//V?:  lepjdii  gmxti- 
iteo  folio  five  ileridis  Tourn.  Sciatica 
cre'iTes ;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  in  botanic  gar- 
dens :  in  tafle,  fmell,  and  medical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  naftur- 
tium.  It  has  been  particularly  re- 
commended in  external  applica- 
tions againft.  the  fciatica,  whence 
the  Englifli  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  [£.]  Fifli- 
glue,  or  ifing-glafs* 


This  is  a  folid  glutinous  fubftance, 
obtained  from  a  large  kind  of  filh, 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  (kin,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decoction  infpifi'atcd  to  a  proper 
confidence,  and  then  poured  out 
fo  as  to  form  thin  ca!:es ;  thefe  are 
either  farther  exficcated  till  perfect- 
ly dry,  or  cut  whiltt.  foft  into  flices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfefliGe,  and  o- 
ther  lhapes.    This  glue  is'  more 
employed  for  mechanic  purpofes 
than  in  medicine.  It  may  be  given 
in  a  thin  acrimonious  liate  of  the 
juices,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages  i 
regard  -being  had  to  their  different 
difpofitien  to  putrefcence. 


TMPER ATORUE  fcultfftcrifiran- 
tia  radix :  Imperatnria  majnris  C.  B 
Maflerwort ;  the  root  [£.] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome 
parts  of  Germany,  from  whence 
we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fuperior 
in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe  raifed 
in  our  gardens.   The  fmell  of  this 
root  is  very  fragrant ;  its  tafte  bit 
teriih.  warm,  and  pungent,  glow- 
ing in  the  mouth  for  a  long  time 
after  it  has  been  chewed.  This 
Ample,  though  undoubtedly  an  ele 
gant  aromatic,  is  not  regarded  in 
the  prefent  practice  :  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  directed   in  extemporaneous 
prescription,  and  the  only  officinal 
competition  it  has  a  place  in,  is  th 
plague  water  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.    Its  flavour  is  li- 
milar   to  that  of  angelica,  but 
ftronger. 


IPECACUANHA  [£.  E.]  a 
root  brought  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft-Indies. 

It  is  divided  into  two  forts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian  :  but  the  eye 
difKnguifh.es  three,  afh-coloured  or 
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grey,  brown,  and  white, 
coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacuanha 
of  the  (hops,  is  a  fmall  wrinkled 
root,   bent  and  contorted  into  a 
great  variety  of  ligures,  brought 
over  in  (hort  pieces,  full  of  wrink- 
les,   and   deep   circular  fiffures, 
quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody 
hbre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece  :  the  cortical  part  is  compact, 
brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous 
upon  breaking  :  it  has  very  little 
fmell  ;    the  talk  is  bitterifh  and 
fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue,  as 
it  were,  with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 
The  brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat 
more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing, 
of  a  brown  or  blackilh  colour  with- 
out,  and  white  within  ;   this  is 
brought  from  Brazil.    The  white 
fort  is  woody,   has  no  wrinkles, 
and  no  perceptible  bitternefs  in 
tafte.  The  firft  fort  (the  afh-coloured 
or  grey  ipecacoanha)  is  that  ufually 
preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
brown  has  been  fometimes  obferv- 
ed,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  to  pro- 
duce violent  effects.    The  white,, 
though  taken  in  a  large  one,  has 
fcarce  any  effect  at  all :  Mr.  Geof- 
froy  calls  this  fort  baftard  ipeca- 
coanha, and  complains  that  it  is  an 
impofition  upon  the  public.  To 
what  fpecies  of  plant  the  ipecaco- 
anha belongs,  has  not  as  yet  been 
determined.   Geoffroy,  Neumann, 
Dale,  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform 
us,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  apo- 
cynum  (dogs  bane)  are  too  fre- 
quently brought  over  inftead  of  it  t 
and  inftances  are  given  of  ill  conse- 
quences following  from  the  ufe  of 
thefe  roots  :  if  the  marks  above 
laid  down,  particularly  the  afh  co- 
lour, brittlenefs,  deep  wrinkles, 
and  bitterilh  tafte,  be  carefully  at- 
tended to,  all  miftakes  of  this  kind 
may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacuanha  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub- 


lished about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  generat 
ule  till  about  the  year  1686,  when 
Helvctius,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis  XIV.   introduced   it  into 
practice.    This  root  is  one  of  the 
miidelt  and  fafeft  emetics  we  are 
acquainted  with  ;  and  has  this  pe- 
culiar advantage,  that  if  it  (hould 
not  operate  by  vomit,-  it  paffes  off 
by  the  other  emun<5tories.    It  was 
firft  introduced  among  us  with  the 
character  of  an  almoft  infallible 
remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inveterate  fluxes  -r  as  alfo  in  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  obftructions- 
of  long  Handing  :    nor  has  it  loft 
much  of  its  reputation  by  time.  In 
dyfenteries,  it  almoft  always  pro- 
duces happy  effects,  and  often  per- 
forms a  cure  in  a  very  fhort  fpace 
of  time.    Iu  other  fluxes  of  the 
belly,  in  beginning  dyfenteries,  and 
fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant  kind,  or 
where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted- 
air^  it  has  not  been  found  equally 
fuccefsful  :  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this 
medicine  for  feveral  days,  and  to 
join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.    This  root,  given  in 
fubftance,  is  as  effectual,  if  not 
more  fo  than  any  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  it :  the  pare  re-fin  acts  as 
a  ftrong  irritating  emetic,-  but  is  of 
Httle  fervice  in  dyfenteries  ;  whilft 
an  extract  prepared  with  water  is 
almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 
cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though 
it  has  little  effect  as  an  emetic. 
Geoffroy    concludes    from  hence, 
that  the  chief  virtue  of  ipecacuanha 
in  dyfenteries  depends  upon  its 
gummy  fubftance,  which  lining  the 
interlines  with  a  foft  mucilage,, 
when  their  own  mucus  has  been 
abraded,  occafions  their  exulcera- 
tions  to  heal,  and  defends  them 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  ; 
and  that  the  refinous  part,  in  which 
the  emetic  quality  refides,  is  re- 
quired, 
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required,  where  the  morbific  mat- 
ter is  lodged  in  the  glands  of  the 
ftomach   and   inteftines.     But  if 
the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous, 
or  gummy  part,  pure  gums,  or 
mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 
equal  advantage.    Water,  aflilred 
by  a  boiling  heat,  takes  up  from 
all  vegetables  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  refinous  along  with  the 
gummy  matter  :   if  the  ipecaco- 
anha  remaining  after  the  action  of 
water  be  digefted  with  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin 
as  at  firft  :  fo  that  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract differs  from  the  crude  root 
only  in  degree,  being  proportion- 
ably  lefs  refinous,  and  having  lefs 
effect,  both  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
the  cure  of  dyfenteries.    The  vir- 
tues of  ipecacuanha,   in  this  dif- 
order,  depend  upon  its  promoting 
perfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which 
is  here  of  the  utmoft  importance, 
and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in 
healthful  perfons,  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacuation 
by  ftool.    In  dyfenteries,  the  (kin 
is  for  the  moft  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perfpiration  obftructed  :  the 
common  diaphoretics  pafs  off  with 
out  effect  through   the  inteftinal 
canal  :  but  ipecacuanha,  if  the  pa- 
tient, after  a  puke  or  two,  be  co- 
vered up  warm,  brings  on  a  plen- 
tiful fweat.    After  the  removal  of 
the  dyfentery,  it  is  neceffary  to 
continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine 
for'fome  time"  longer,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  relapfe  :   for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  few  grains,   divided  into 
ieveral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion 
any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be  ex- 
hibited every  day  ;  by  this  means 
the  cure  is  effectually  eftablifhed. 
And  indeed    fmall   dofes  given, 
even   from  the  beginning1,  have 
been  often  found  to  have  better 
effects  in  the  cure  of  this  difcafe 
than  larger  ones.     Geoffroy  in- 


forms us,  from  his.  own  experience, 
that  he  has  obferved  ten  grain* 
of  the  powder  to  act  as  effectually 
as  a  fcruple  or  two  ;  and  there- 
fore confines  the  dofe  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmallcr  dofes 
prove  fufticiently  emetic.  The 
only  ofiicinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a  tincture  made  in  wine 
[L.  2?.] 

IRIDIS  FLORENTINE  ra- 
dix i  Iridis  Florentine  alba  C.  B. 
Florentine  orris ;  the  root. 

IRIDIS  PURPUREA  NOS- 
TRATIS  radix  ;  Irielis  vulgaris 
Germanic's  Jive  fylvejlris  C.  B. 
Flower-de-luce  ;  the  root  [£.] 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant :  feveral  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a  bitter,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte, 
and  taken  into  the  body  prove 
flrongly  cathartic  ;  and  hence  the 
juice  is  recommended  in  dropfies, 
in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four  fcruples. 
By  dryiug  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yet  ftill  retain  a  fomewhat  pungent, 
bitterifh  tafte  :  their  fmell  in  this 
ftate  is  of  the  aromatic  kind  ;  thofe 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a  very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets:  hence  the  ufe  of  the  Floren- 
tine iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  fla- 
vouring liquors  :  the  fhops  employ 
it  in  the  white  pectoral  troches 
[L.  E.]  and  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca  [Z..]  pectoral  decoction, 
and  pectoral  oxymel  [is.] 

IVA     ARTHRITICA,  vide 

Chamjepitys. 

JUGLANDIS  cortex  ct  fruHus. 
The  walnut,  and  its  outer  fhell. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds :  the  fhell  is 

aitringent ; 
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aftrin^ent  :  but-  neither  of  them 
We-  ^  prefent  employed  jn  me- 
dic iac.  - 


i$9 


JUJUB^E,  jujubes;  a  half- 
dried  fruit  brought  from  France. 

|i:;uhes  have  a  plcai'ant  fwest 
taile.  They  ajre  recommended  in 
an  acrimonous  llate  of  the  juices  ; 
in  coughs  from  thin  tharp  deflux- 
ions  ;  and  in  heat  of  urine  :  but 
they  are  at  prefent,  among  us,  a 
ftranger  to  medicinal  produce,  and 
to  the  lhops. 

JUNCUS  ODORATUS :  Jtui- 
cus  odor  at  us  Jive  aromatici:s  C. 
Sweet  ruih,  or  camels  hay  [L.) 

This  is  a  dry  fmooth  ftalk, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers, 
from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up 
in  bundles  about  a  foot  long. 
The  ftalk,.  in  ihape  and  colour, 
fomewhat  refembles  a  barley  ftraw  : 
it  is  full  of  a  fungous  pith,  like 
thofe  of  our  common  ruihes  :  the 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  wheat,  and 
iurround  the  ftalk  with  feveral 
coats,  as  in  the  reed:  the  flowers 
are  of  a  carnation  colour,  ftriped 
with  a  lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfection,  has  a 
Lot  bitterilh,  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
matic tafte  ;  and  a  very  fragrant 
fmell by  long  keeping,  it  lofes 
greatly  of  its  aromatic  flavour.  Dif- 
tillcd  with  water,  it  yields  a  con- 
fiderabie  quantity  of  eflential  oil. 
It  was  formerly  often  ufed  as  an 
aromatic,  and  in  obftru&ions  of  the 
jrifcera,  &c.  but  at  prefent  is  fcarce 
otherwife  employed  than  as  an  in- 
gredient in  mithridate  and  theria- 
ca. 

.  JUNIPE'RI  lacca,  lignum y gum- 
mi  :  'Juniperi  vulgarU  fruticofa 
C.  B.  Juniper;  the  berries  [L.  £.] 
wood,  and  the  "refin  (improperly 
.plied  gum)  which  exudeb  from  it 
It  the  warmer  climates  [£.}* 


This  is  an  evergreen  futub,  grow- 
ing upon  heaths  and  hilly  ground* 
in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  :  the 
wood  and  refin  are  not  at  prefent 
made  life  of  for  medicinal  purpofes : 
the  •  berries  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land, where  this  flirub  is  verv  plen- 
tiful. _ 

Juniper  berries  have  a  ftrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell  ;  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafte,  which 
if  they  are .  long  chewed,  or  pre- 
viouily  well  bruifed,  is  followed 
by  a  bitterilh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark  ;  the 
fweet  in  the  juice  ;  the  aromatic 
flavour  in  oily  veficles,  fpread 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  pulp, 
and  diftinguifhable  even  by  the 
eye  ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds  : 
the  frefh  berries  yield,  on  expref- 
fioh,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like, 
aromatic  juice  ;  if  previoufly 
pounded  fo  as  to  break  the  feeds, 
the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  car- 
minatives and  ftomachics  :  for 
thefe  purpofes,  a  fpirituous  water 
[L.J  and  eflential  oil  diftilled  from 
them  [L.  E.]  are  kept  in  the  fhops  : 
they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the 
compound  horferadifh  water,  tinc- 
ture of  jalap,  tincture  of  fena  [£.} 
mithridate  and  theriaca  [Z,.]  the 
liquor  remaining  after  the  diftil- 
lation  of  the  oil,  pafi'ed  through  a 
ftrainer,  and  gently  exhaled  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a  medicine  of  great  utility, 
and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  pre- 
ferable to  the  oil,  or  berry  itfelf : 
Hoffman  is  exprefsly  of  this  opini- 
on, and  ftrongly  recommends  it 
in  debility  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  and  fays  it  is  particularly 
of  fervice  to  old  people  who  aie 
fubjeft  to  thefe  dilbrders,  or  la- 
bour under  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  urinary  excretion  :  this  rob 
is  of  a  dark,  brownifh  yellow 
colour,   a   balfamic   fweet  talk, 

with 
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with  a  little  of  the  bitter,  more 
or  lefs,  according  as  the  feeds  in 
the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs 
bruifed. 


KALI  folia:  Kali  major  is  cocble- 
ato  femint  C.  B.  GlafTwort  ;  its 
leaves,  and  the  alkaline  fait  called 
c'veres  c'avcl/ati,  or  potafh  [£.] 
which  ufed  formerly  to  be  pre- 
pared from  this  plant  only,  but 
now  from  fundry  forts  of  woods, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  in- 
differently (fee  the  article  Cine- 
res  Russici.)  Several  forts  of 
thefe  falts,  differing  in  degree  of 
purity  and  ftrength,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  (hops  of  the  dryfalter  : 
they  are  rarely  to  be  found  under 
this  denomination  in  thofe  of  the 
apothecary  «r  druggift. 

KERMES  [L.  £.]  a  round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a  pea,  found 
(in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  fou- 
thern  parts  of  France)  adhering 
to  the  branches  of  the  ilex  acukata 
cocciglandifcra  C.  B. 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when 
frefh,  full  of  fmall,  reddifh  ovula, 
or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are 
the  nidus.  On  expreffion,  they 
yield  a  red  juice,  of  a  bitterilh, 
fomewhat  rough  and  pungent  tafte, 
and  a  not  unpleafaiu  fmell  :  this  is 
brought  to  us  from  the  fouth  of 
France.  The  grains  themfelves 
are  cured  by  fprinkling  with  vine- 
gar before  exficcation  :  this  pre- 
vents the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and 
kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  al- 
ready hatched  ;  otherwife,  they 
change  into  a  winged  infeft,  leav- 
ing the  grain  an  empty  hufk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  grateful,  very  mild  re- 
ftringent,  and  corroborant.  In  this 
light,  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks :  the  Arabians  added  a  cor- 
dial virtue  :  European  writers  alfo 
have  in  general  recommended  it 
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for  exhilarating  the  fpirits,  and! 
agarnft  palpitations  of  the  heart  } 
but  more  parricularly  for  promot- 
ing birth,  and  preventing  abor- 
tion. I  have  known,  fays  Geof- 
froy,  many  women,  who  had  never 
reached  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
made  joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of 
pills  compofed  of  kermes,  germin. 
ovor.  exficcat.  and  confeftio  dt  by' 
acintbo  (a  compofition,  containing 
fome  vegetable  aftringents  and  aro- 
matic!, together  with  gold  and 
filver  leaf,  four  precious  Hones, 
and  other  ingredients  of  lefs  value  :) 
three  of  thefe  pills  muft  be  taken 
for  the  firft  dofe,  and  this  repeated 
three  times,  at  the  interval  of 
twice  three  hours  ;  after  which 
three  pills  more  are  to  be  taken 
every  morning  on  the  three  laft 
days  of  the  moon  in  every  month 
till  delivery.  Notwithstanding  this 
affertion,  we  conceive  our  readers 
will  with  us  believe,  that  neither 
the  kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,  are 
to  be  much  depended  on.  The 
kermes  gives  name  to  an  officinal 
confection,  which  appears  to  be 
greatly  fuperior  to  the  above  com* 
poiidon. 

LABDANUM  [L.  E.] 
This  is  a  refinous  fubitance  ex- 
uding upon  the  leaves  of  the  ciftus 
ladanifera  Cretica  fiore  purpurea 
Touni.  This  refin  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  collected  from  the 
beards  of  goats,  who  brouzed 
the  leaves  of  the  ciftus :  at  prefent, 
a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral  ftraps 
or  thongs  of  (kins  fixed  to  it,  is 
drawn  lightly  over  the  fhrub,  fa 
as  to  take  up  the  unttuous  juice, 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off 
with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
pure,  even  in  the  places  which 
produce  it  ;  the  dull,  blown  upon 
the  plant  by  the  wind,  mingling, 
with  the  tenacious  juice  :  the  in- 
habitants are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
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it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
fhops  two  forts  are  met  with  :  the 
bell  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark 
coloured,  almoft  black  mattes,  of 
the  confidence  of  a  foft  p.'aller, 
which  grows  ltill  fofter  upon  being 
handled  ;  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell, 
and  of  a  light  pungent  bitterifh 
tafte  :  the  other  fort  is  harder,  not 
fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls  ceiled 
up  :  this  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell 
than  the  firft,  and  has  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  a  line  land,  which  in  the 
labdanum  examined  by  the  French 
academy,  made  up  three-fourths 
of  the  mafs.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  almoil  entirely  diffolvcs  pure 
labdanum,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
portion  of  gummy  matter  which 
has  no  taiie  or  fmell :  and  hence 
this  refin  may  be  thus  excellently 
purified  for  internal  purpofes.  It 
is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  fto- 
machic  and  cephalic  plaiters  of  the 
Ihops. 

LAC  [£.]  Milk. 
Milk  appears  to  be  a  vegetable 
juice,  with  little  or  nothing  of  an 
animal  nature.    The  quality  and 
ufes  of  this  foft  nutritious  liquor  are 

.in  general  well  known:  we  mall 
therefore,  in  this  place,  only  give 

.  an  account  of  fome  experiments, 
pointing  out  the  alterations  it  un- 
dergoes from  different  admixtures, 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 


There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drams, 


and  the  difference  in  qualify  of  the 
milk  of  different  animals. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with 
common  water,  the  mineral  chaly- 
beate waters,  wines,  and  malt  li- 
quors that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutiul  falts ;  but  not 
•with  oils  expreffed  or  dillilleJ. 
Acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable 
coagulate  it-;  as  alio  do  fixt  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine:  the  curd 
made  by  acids  is  in  part  refolved 
■again  by  alkaline  liquors  ;  as  that 
made  by  alkalies  likewife  is  by 
acids.  Neutral  falls,'  nitre  in  par- 
ticular, preferve  it  from  coagulat- 
ing fpontaneoufly ;  and  likewife 
render  it  lefs  eafily  coagulable  by 
acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fweeteft 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  affes 
next  to  it :  this  lail  is  the  mod  di- 
lute of  them  all  ;  on  fuffering  it  to' 
coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the  curd 
fcarce  amounted  to  two  drams  from 
twelve  ounces,  whillt  that  of  cows 
milk  was  five  times  as  much: 
the  coagulum  of  afles  milk,  even 
when  made  by  acids,  forms  only 
into  fine  light  flakes  which  fwim  in 
the  ferum  ;  that  of  goats  milk  con- 
cretes into  more  compact  maffes 
which  fink. 


From  which  water  extracted  a  fweet 
faline  fubftance,  amounting,  when 
exficcated,  to 

drams. 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
Human  milk 
Affes  milk 


'3 
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The  faline  fubftance  obtained 
from  affes  milk  was  white,  and 
fweet  as  fugar  ;  thofe  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow,  and  considerably 


if 
6 

6 

lefs  fweet ;  that  of  cows  milk,  the 
leafl  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  affes  milk  contains  more 
ferum,  and  much  more  of  a  fac- 


M 


charine 
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charinefaline  matter,  than  thofeof  in  femi-tranfparent  flat  cakes  :  the 

<ows  and  goats;  and  that  the  two  firft  is  called  Hick  lack,  the  fecond 

Jattcr  abound  rnoft  with  uhftuous  feed  lac,  and  the  third  (hell  lac. 

grofs  matter:  hence  the fe  are  found  On  breaking;  a  piece  of  Hick  lac, 

to  be  mod  nutritious,  whillt  the  firit  it  appears  compofed  of  regular  cells 

proves  rnoft  effectual  as  an  aperient  like  the  honeycomb,    with  fmall 

and  detergent.  corpufcles   of  a  deep  red  colour 

_  TheinfpiHatedrefiduum  of  milk,  lodged  in  them:    thefe   are  the 

fligeilcd  with  about  as  much  water  young  infers,  and  to  thefe  the  lac 

as  was  wafted  in  the  evaporation,  owes  its  tincture,  fcr  when  freed 

yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey,  from  thjim  its  colour  is  very  dilute, 

more  agreeable  in  taftc,  and  which  The  /hell  and  feed  lacs,  which  do 

l:ccps  better  than  that  made  in  the  not  exhibit  any  infedts  or  cellular 

common  manner.    This  liquor  pro-  appearance  upon  breaking,  are  fup- 

motes  the  natural  fecrclions  in  ge-  poi'ed  to  be  artificial  preparations 

neral,  and  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti-  of  the  other :  the  feed  fort  is  fa'd 

nued,  does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu-  to  be  the  ftick  lac  bruifed  and  rob- 

tic,  and  other diforders,  proceeding  bed  of  its  more  foluble  parts ;  and 

from  thick  phlegm  and  obftrudtions  the  ftiell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 

of  the  Vifcera.  and  formed  into  cakes.    The  ftick 

There  are  confidcrable  differ-  lac  therefore  is  the  genuine  fort, 
ences  in  the  milk  of  the  fame  ani-  '  and  ought  alone  to  be  employed 

mal,  according  to  its  different  ali-  for  medicinal  purpofes. '  Thiscon- 

ment.  Diofcorides  relates,  that  the  crete  is  of  great  efteem  in  Ger- 

milk  of  goats,  who  feed  on  the  fcam-  many,    and  other  countries,  for 

mony  plant  and  fpurges,  proved  ca-  laxity  and  Iponginefs  of  the  gums, 

thartic  :  and  examples  arc  given  in  proceeding  from  cold,  orafcorbutic 

the  Adta  Haffhienfia  of  bitter  milk  habit :  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled 

from  the  animal  having  eaten  worm-  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 

wood.    It  is  a  common  obfervation,  little  alum,  which, promotes  its  fo- 

that  cathartics  and  fpirituousliquors  lution  :  or  a  tindlnre  is  made  from 

given  to  a  nurfe,  affect  the  child  :  it  with  rectified  fpirit.    This  tine-- 

and  that  the  milk  of  animals  feed-  ture  is  recommended  alfo  internally 

ing  on  gree,n  herbs,  is  much  more  in  the  fluoralbus,  and  in  rheum:. "*e 

dilute  than  when  they  are  fed  with  and  fcorbutic  diforders  :  it  has  a 

dry  ones.    Hoffman,  from  whom  grateful  fmell,  and  a  not  unplea- 

rnoft  of  the  foregoing  obfervations  rant,  bitteriih,  aftringent  tafte :  in„ 

are  taken,  carries  this  point  lb  far,  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  a 

as  to  diredl  the  animal  to  be  dieted  tincture  is  diredted  to  be  made  with 

according  to  the  difeafe  which  its  fpirit  of  fcurvy-grafs.  The  principal 


"LhCCA,  gummi-refma  [£.]  Lac,  and  for  making  fealing  wax. 
improperly  called  gum  lac. 

This  is  a  fort  or  wax  of  a  red  LACTUC^E  folia,  femen:  Lac- 
colour,  colledted  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  tuca  fativee  C.  B.  Garden  lettuce  j 
by  certain  infects,  and  depofited  the  leaves  and  feeds, 
on  fticks  fattened  for  that  purpofe  The  feveral  forts  of  garden  let- 
in  the  earth.  It  is  brought  over,  tuces  are  very  wholefome,  emol- 
tither  adhering  to  the  fticks,  or  lient,  cooling  fallad  herbs,  eafy  of 
in   fmall  transparent  grains,    or  digeftjon,  and  fomewhat  loofening 


milk  is  to  bp  drank  for. 


uffe  of  lac  among  us  is  in  certain 
mechanic  arts  as  a  colouring  drug, 
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the  belly.  Moil  writers  fuppofe 
that  they  have  a  narc  otic  quality  ; 
and  indeed,  in  mnny  cafes,  they 
contrilmte  to  procure  reft ;  this  they 
effect  by  abating  heat,  and  relax- 
ing the'  fibres.  The  feeds  arc  in 
the  number  of  the  four  letter  cold 
feeds. 

There  are  two  wild  forts  of  let- 
tuce, not  unfrequently  met  with 
under  hedges,  &c.  One  of  thefe 
differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the 
foregoing;  as  may  be  judged  from 
its  ftrong  foporific  fmell ;  it  is  called 
by  Morifon,  lacluca  fylveftris  dfiji 
oifore  vehement!  foporifcro  et  virofo. 
The  upper  leaves  of  this  are  jagged 
about  the  edges,  the  lower  ones 
not.  All  the  leaves  of  the  other 
wild  fort  are  very  deeply  jagged  : 
hence  this  is  by  the  fame  author 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  laSluca 
fylvejiris  Jaciniata. 

LAMII  ALB  I  folia,  Jlores :  La- 
mil  albi  non  fsetentis  folio  ohlongo 
C.  B.  White  archangel,  or  dead 
nettle  ;  the  leaves  [£.]  and  flowers 
[L.  E  ] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  ;  and 
flowers  in  April  and  May  The 
flowers  have  been  particularly  ce- 
lebrated in  uterine  fluors,  and  other 
female  weaknefies,  as  alfo  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  lungs ;  but  they  appear 
to  be  of  very  weak  virtue. 

LAPATHUM,  Dock;  the  roots. 

We  have  ten  or  eleven  docks 
growing  wild  in  England,  the  roots 
of  moll  of  which  are  brought  to 
market  prcmifcuoufly  ;  though  two 
have  been  generally  directed  by 
phyficians  in  preference  to  the 
others :  thefe  are 

OXYLAPATHUM  :  Lapatbum 
folio  acuto  flauo  C.  B.  The  dock 
with  long,  narrow,  lharp- pointed 
leaves,  not  curled  up  about  the 
edges  [£.] 


HYDRO  LAPATHUM,  five 
Hcrba  Britannic*:  hapatbum  aqilati- 
cum  folio  cu'/ttalt  C.  B.  The  greac 
water  dock  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  the  docks  gjntly 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fjine- 
times  been  made  ingredients  in  de- 
cotions  for  removing  a  colli  ve  habit. 
The  roots  are  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  fcorbuticand  cutaneous  dis- 
orders, both  exhibited  internally, 
and  applied   externally   in  oint- 
ments,  cataplafms,  and  fomenta- 
tions. Muntingius  publifned  a  trea- 
tife  on  thefe  plants  in  the  year 
1 68 1,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  our  great  water  dock  is 
the  berba  Britannica  of  the  ancients  : 
and  indeed  the  defcription  which 
Diofcorides  gives  of  the  latter,  does 
not  ill  agree  to  the  former.  This 
author  therefore  attributes  to  the 
bydrolapatbum  all  the  virtues  afcribed 
of  old  to  the  Britannica,  particu- 
larly recommending  it  in  the  fcur- 
vy  and  all  its  fymptoms.  Where 
this  diforders  is  of  very  long  Hand- 
ing, fo  as  not  to  yield  to  the  hydro? 
lapatbum  alone,  he  directs  a  compo- 
fition,*by  the  ufe  of  which,  he  fays, 
even  the  venereal  lues  will,  in  a 
ihort  time,    be  effectually  cured. 
Six  ounces  of  the  roots  of  the  water 
dock,  with  two  of  faffron ;  and  o 
mace,  cinamon,  gentian  root,  li- 
quorice root,   and  black  pepper, 
each  three  ounces  (or,  where  the 
pepper  is  improper,  fix  ounces  of 
liquorice),  are  to  be  reduced  into 
coarfe  powder,  and  put  into  a  mix- 
ture of  two  gallons  of  wine,  with 
half* a  gallon  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs ;  and  the 
whole  digeftcd,  with  a  moderate 
warmth,  for  three  days,  in  a  glazed 
veffel,  clofe  ftopt :  from  three  to 
fix  ounces  of  this  liquor  are  to  be 
taken  every  morning  on  an  empty 
ftomach,    for  fourteen  or  twenty 
days,  or  longer. 
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LAPATHUM  UNCTUOSUM, 
vide  Bonus  Heniucus. 

LAPTS  BEZQAR,  CALAMI- 
NARIS,  HEMATITES,  LA- 
ZULI ;  vide  Bf.zoAii,  Calami- 
Nitms,  &c.  ' 

LAPPA  MAJOR,  vide,  Bar- 
dan  a  MAJOR. 

LAVENDULVE  fores:  Laven- 
dulee  angufifolia'  C.  B.  Common, 
or  narrow-leaved  lavender,  or 
/■pike;  the  flowers  [Z,.] 

LAVENDULJE  fores:  Lawn- 
dul<e  latifolisr  C.  B.  Greater,  or 
broad-leaved  lavender  ;  the  flow- 
ers [£.] 

Thefe  plants  have  a  fragrant 
finell,  to  moft  people  agreeable; 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitter: fh 
tafle  :  the  broad-leaved  fort  is  the 
itrongeft  in  both  re/pefts,  and  yields 
in  diftillation  thrice  as  much  eflen- 
tial  oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is  alfo 
hotter,  and  fpecifically  heavier  : 
hence  in  the  fo  11  them  p:u-ts  of 
France  where  both  kinds  grow  wild, 
this  only  is  made  ufeof  for  the  dif- 
tillation of  what  is  called  oil  of 
fpike.  •  The  narrow-leaved  is  the 
fort  commonly  met  with  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  therefore  alone  directed 
by  the  London  college. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  flimula^ing 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  ;  and  in  general  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a  weak- 
nefs  of  the  folids,  and  lentor  or 
fluggilhnefs  of  the  juices.  It  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  externally  in  fo- 
mentations for  paralytic  limbs.  The 
diAilled  oil  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  deftroying  the  pediculi  in- 
guinale*, and  other  cutaneous  in- 
ters :  if  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt 
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in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  that  of  almonds,  be  applied  at 
night  to  the  parts  infefted  by  in- 
fects, they  will  certainly,  fayt  Geof- 
froy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  lavender,  are  the  eflential 
oil,  a  fpirit  [L.  E.]  and  a  conferve 
[Z..]  the  flowers  in  fubl'tance  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  fternutatory  pow- 
der [L.]  and  the  oil  in  the  cephalic 
balfam  and  cephalic  plaiter  [£.] 

LAUREOLjE folia,  bacc-e:  Lau- 
rcol  f fanper  •virentisflore  viridi,  qui- 
buflam  laurcold:  maris  C.  B.  Spurge- 
laurel  ;  the  leaves  and  berries. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  growing; 
wild  in  fome  of  our  woods.  The 
leaves,  berries,  and  bark,  both  of 
the  (talks  and  roots,  have  an  ex- 
tremely acrid,  hot  tafte,  which  lafl: 
for  a  long  time,  burning  and  in- 
flaming the  mouth  and  fauces.  Ta- 
ken internally  they  operate  with 
great  violence  by  flool,  and  fome- 
times by  vomit  ;  fo  as  fcarce  to  be 
exhibited  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  fafety,  unlefs  their  virulence  bs 
previoufly  abated  by  boiling. 

hAVRl  folia,  bacce  :  Lauri  vul- 
garis C.  B.  The  bay  tree  ;  its 
leaves  and  berries  [L.  £.} 

Thefe  are  generally  brought 
from  the  Streiglus,  though  the  tree 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 
They  have  a  moderately  llrong  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh, 
pungent  tafte  :  the  berries  are 
ltronger  in  both  refpects  than  the 
leaves,  and  afford  in  diltillation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aromatic  eflen- 
tial oil  ;  they  yield  alfo  an  almoft 
inflpid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  prove  unctu- 
ous in  the  mouth.  Thefe  fimples 
are  warm  carminative  medicines, 
and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  in- 
tention againlt  flatulent  colics  ;  and 
likewife  in  hyfterical  diforders. 

Their 
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Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  in  glyllers,  and  fome 
'external  applications.  The  leaves 
enter  our  common  fomentation  : 
and  the  berries,  the  plalter  and  ca- 
taplafm  of  cummin  ;  they  alfo  give 
name  to  an  eledarv,  which  is  little 
otherwile  ufed  than  in  glyllers. 

LAZULI  lapis;  [£.]  a  compact 


ed  maltich. 

TICHE. 


-See  the  article  Mas- 


LE?ID\\  folia:  Upidll  latifolii 
C.  B.  Common  broad  ditandcr, 
pepperwort,  or  poor  man's  pepper; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  moift  places     The  leaves 
ponderous  follil,  of  an  opake  blue    have  an  aromatic,  pungent,  biting 
colour,    met  with  in  the  ealtern    tafte,    fomcwhat   approaching  to 
countries,    and  in  fome  parts  of   that  of  pepper,  but  going  off  fooner 


Germany.  It  is  a  ilrong  emetic, 
rarely  or  never  ufed  in  the  prefent 
pra&ice. 

LENTIS  VULGARIS  femcn  : 
Lentis  -vulgaris  femlne  fubrufo  C.  B. 
Lentile ;  the  feed 

This  is  a  Ilrong,  flatulent  food, 
very  hard  of  digeiiion  :  it  is  never, 
at  leail  with  us,  ufed  for  any  medi- 
cinal purpofe. 

LENTJSCUS  :  Lentifcus  verus 
4x  Infula  Chio,  cortlce  ct  follis  •fufcis 
Commelin.  Thelentifc,  or  maftich 
tree  ;  the  wood  [E.] 

This  tree  or  fhrub  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  -but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  afh 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within, 
of  a  rough,  fomewhat  pungent 
ta'ie,  and  an  agreeable,  though 
faint  fmeli  ;  the  fmaller  tough  fprigs 
are  both  in  tafte  and  fmell  the 
itrongeit.  This  wood  is  accounted  a 
mild  balfamic  reftringent :  a  decoc- 
tion of  it  is  in  the  German  epheme- 
rides,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
vegetable  aurum  potabilc,  and  ftrong- 
lyrecommended  ia  catarrhs,  nau- 
£ez,  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  ; 
for  Strengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera  in  general,  and  promoting 
the  urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree  which  in  the 
ifland  Chio  affords  the  refin,  call- 


than  that  of  moft  other  fubftances 
of  this  clafs.  They  are  very  rarely 
employed  in  medicine,  though 
ftrongly  recommended  as  antifcor- 
butics,  and  for  promoting  the  uri- 
nary and  cuticular  fecretions ;  vir- 
tues, which  they  have'undoubtedly 
a  good  title  to. 

LEUCOIUM  LUTEUM,  vide 
Chriri. 

LEVIS TICI,  fen  Llgufllcl  radix 
femcn  [E.J  Angelica  montana  per- 
cnnls,  paludapii  folio  Town.  Lovage  ; 
the  root  and  feed  [£.] 

This  is  a  large  unbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  root  nearly  agrees  in  quality 
with  that  of  angelica:  the  principal 
difference  is,  that  the  lovage  root 
has  a  ftronger  fmell,  and  a  fome- 
what  lefs  pungent  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  a  more  durable  fweetnefs : 
the  feedsare  rather  warmer  than  the 
root.  Thefe  fimples,  though  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes,  are  not  at  prefent 
regarded  :  neither  of  them  is  di- 
rected in  extemperaneous  prefcrip- 
tion,  and  the  root  enters  no  offi- 
cinal compofition  :  the  feeds  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  valerian 
water  and  troches  of  myrrh  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  in  both 
which  they  excellently  coincide 
with  the  other  ingredients. 
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LICHEN:  Lichen  petrscus  cauli- 
v.lo pllcoliai: fuflinentt  C.  £.  Liver- 
wort ;  the  herb. 

This  grows  wild  in  moid  fhady 
places,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers, 
It  has  a  faint  not  difagreeable  fmell ; 
and  an  herbaceous,  roughifh,  and 
fomewhat  bitterilh  taite.  Great 
virtues  have  been  attributed  to  this 
fimple  in  obftrudtions  of  the  liver, 
jaundice,  &c.  which  practitioners 
do  not  now  expettfrom  it. 

'  LICHEN  CINEREUS  TER- 

RESTRIS  :    Lichen  tcrr'/iris  cinct 
reus  Rati,  Afh-coloured  ground  li 
verworr  [L.  E.~\ 

This  confifts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  dat  above,  of  a  rer 
ticular  texture  underneath,  and  faf- 
tened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfection  are  of 
an  afh  colour;  by  age  they  become 
darker  coloured  or  reddilh.    It  is 
met  with  on  commons  and  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fprcads 
on  the  grourd.    Dr.  Mead  informs 
■us,    that  this  plant  grows  in  all 
countries,  av<d  has  been  brought 
over  from  America  along  with  the 
Peruvian  bark  :  that  it  is  found  at 
all  times,  but  ought  to  be  gathered 
from  autumn  to  jwinter,  as  being 
then  in  its  frefhe'it  vigour. 

This  iimple  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic;  but  the  lafte  difcovers  in 
k  little  or  no  warmth.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
cf  the  diforders  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.    An  account  of 
the  remarkable  effe&s  in  thefe  cafes 
of  a  powder  compofed  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  pepper,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr. 
Dampier,    and  publilhed  in  the 
Phiiofophical   Tranfa&ions,  No. 
237.    This  powder  was  afterwards 
inicrtcd  (in  the  year  1721)  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  under  the 
title  of pulvh  antilyP'us,  at  the  de- 
fire  of  an  eminent  phvfician,  who 
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had  great  experience  of  its  good  ef- 
fc£b.    Some  years  after,  the  fame 
gentleman  publifhed  and  difperfed 
a  paper  containing  the  method  of 
cure,    which  he  had  in  a  great 
number   of   inftances  conftantly 
found  fuccefsful.    In  this  paper, 
the  directions  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effec\  :  "  Let  the  patient  be 
"  blooded  nine  or  ten  ounces  ;  and 
"  afterwards  take  a  dram  and  a 
"  half  of  the  powder  every  morn- 
"  ing  falling,  for  four  mornings 
"  fucceflively,  in  half  a  pint  of 
"  cows  milk,  warm.    After  thefe 
"  four  dofes  are  taken,  the  pa- 
"  tient  muft  go  into  the  cold  bath, 
"  or  a  cold  fpring  or  river  every 
"  morning   fading  for  a  month} 
"  he  mult  be  dipt  all  over,  but 
"  not  flay  in  (with  his  head  above 
f<  water)  longer  than  half  a  mi- 
"  nute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold  : 
"  after  this  he  muft  go  in  three 
"  times  a  week  for  a  fortnight 
"  longer."    In  the  year  1745,  the 
world  was  favoured  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the   mechanical  account 
of  poifons,  in  which  we  find  the 
fame  method  of  cure  again  recom- 
mended, as  having  in  a  courfe  of 
thirty    years    experience,  never 
failed  of  fuccefs  ;  where  it  had  been 
followed  before  the  hydrophobia 
begun.    It  is  greatly  to  be  wiflied, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine 
in  preventing  thefe  terrible  dif- 
orders,   was    abfolutely  certain, 
and  proved  by  inconteilible  fafts, 
Inftances  have  been  produced  of 
its  proving  unfuccefsful  ;  and  the 
many  examples  of  the  fatality  of 
the  difeafe  which  continually  oc- 
cur, feem  arguments  either  of  the 
jnefheacy  of  the  medicine,    or  a 
ftrange  negligence  in  applying  it. 
We  fhall  only  farther  obferve,  that 
Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general  fuffi- 
ciently  liberal  in  the  commendation 
of  remedies,    ranks    this  among 
thofe  infignificant  trifles,  which 
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LIGNUM  ALOES,  vide  A«al- 

10CHUM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  [L.  E.] 
ct  ASPALATHUS  [£.]  Rofewood, 
a  wood  or  root,  brought  from  the 
Canary  iflands :  and  afpalathus, 
a  fimple  of  confiderable  efteem 
among  the  ancients,  but  which  lias 
not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  latter 
time?. 

The  writers  on  botany,  and  the 
materia  medica,  are  mueh  divided 
about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant  which 
affords  it,  but  likewife  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  drug  itfelf,  and  have 
defcribed,  under  this  name,  fimples 
manifeftly  different.  This  con- 
fuiion  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
an  opinion,  that  the  rhodium 
and  afpalathus  are  the  fame ; 
whence  different  woods  brought  into 
Europe  for  the  unknown  afpalathus 
were  fold  again  by  the  name  of 
rhodium. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
themfelves  difagree ;  Diofcorides 
requiring  by  this  appellation  the 
wood  of  a  certain  fhrub  freed  from 
the  bark,  and  Galen  the  bark,  of  a 
roit.  At  prefent,  we  have  nothing 
under  this  name  in  the  fhops. 
What  was  heretofore  fold  among  us 
as  afpalathusj  were  pieces  of  a  pale 
coloured  wood  brought  from  t~e 
Eaft  Indies,  and  more  commonly, 
called  calambac. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the 
ftiops  is  ufually  in  long  crooked 
pieces,  full  of  knots,  which  when 
cut,  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  like 
box,  with  a  reddifh  caft  :  the  largeft, 
fmootheft,  molt  compact,  and  deep- 
eft  coloured  pieces,  mould  be.-cho- 
fen;  and  the  fmall,  thin,  or  pale 
ones  rejefted.  The  tafte  of  this 
wood  is  lightly  bitterifh,  and  fome- 
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will  find  what  pungent;  its  fmcll  very  fra- 
grant, rcfembling  that  of  rofes  : 
long  kept,  it  fecmsto  lofe  its  finell  ; 
but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one 
piece  againft  the  other,  it  fmells  as 
well  as  at  firft.  Diitilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  an  odoriferous  efTen- 
tial  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity. 
Rhodium  is  at  prefent  in  efteem 
only  upon  account  of  its  oil, 
is  employed  as  an  high  and 
able  perfume  in  fcenting 
turns,  and  the  like.  But  if  we  may 
reafon  from  analogy,  this  odorife- 
rous fimple  might  be.  advantage- 
oufly  applied  to  nobler  purpofes : 
a  tincture  of  it  in  reclined  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  contains  in  a  fmall 
volume  the  virtue  of  a  conftder- 
able  deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair  to 
prove  a  ferviceable  cordial,  not  in- 
ferior perhaps  to  any 
kind. 


which 
agree- 
poma- 


thing  of  this 


LIGNUM  TINCTILE  CAM 
PECHEN3E  [L.  £.]  :  Lignum  Bra- 
filio  Jimilc,  ccervleo  tin^cm  "J.  B. 
Campeacb;  or  logwood ;  a  wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras. 

This  is  ufually  in  large  logs,  very 
compact  and  hard,  of  a  red  colour, 
and  an  aftringent  f.veet  tafte.  It 
has  been  for  a  longtime  ufed  by  the 
dyers ;  but  not  till  very  lately  as  a 
medicine  ^  a  decoction  of  it,  and 
the  extract,  are  in  ufe  in  our  hof- 
pitals,  and'faid  to  have  proved  very 
ferviceable  in  diarrhoeas. The  extract 
is  now  received  into  the  ihops.  See 
Part  III.  chap.  vi. 


LILir  ALBI  radix,  florcs-  Lilii  albi 
florc  ereSlo  ct  vulgaris  C.  B.  White 
lily  ;  the  roots  and  flowers  [E.] 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  > 
than  medicinal  ufe. 


LILII  CONVALLIUM 

florcs:  Lilii  convaUium  albi 

M4 


radix  i 
C.  B. 
Lily 
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Lily  of  the  valey,  or  May  lily  ;  the 
roots  and  flowers  [£.]  This  grows 
wild  in  woods  and  inady  places, 
flowering  in  IVjay. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  have  a  pleafant  fweet  fmell, 
which  they  impart  by  infufion 
to  exprefled  oils,  and  give  over  in 
difiillation  both  to  water  and 
fpirit;  but  no  effential  oil  has 
been  hitherto  obtained  from  them. 
Etmuller  fays,  that  the  di/HHed 
fpirit  is  more  fragrant  than  the 
water.  The  roots  of  the  garden 
lily  abound  with  a  foft  mucilage, 
and  hence  they  have  been  uled 
externally  in  emollient  and  ma- 
turating cataplafms :  they  are 
an  ingredient  m  the  fuppurating 
cataplafms  of  the  prefent  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  Thofe  of 
the  wild  lily  are  very  bitter  : 
dried,  they  are  faid  to  prove 
a  gentle  errhine  ;  as  alfo  are  the 
flowers. 

L  1  M  O  N  U  M  fuccus,  cortex : 
TraFuh  nali  limo?iia  act  da  C  B. 
Lemons  ;  their  juice,  yellow  rind 
[L.  £.]  and  its  effential  oil,  called 
effence  of  lemons  £&.■] 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar 
an  quality  to  that  of  oranges, 
from  which  it  differs  little  other- 
wife  than  in  being  more  acid. 
The  yellow  peel  is  an  elegant 
aromatic,  and  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  itomachic  tinftures  and 
infufions  :  it  is  confiderably  lefs 
hot  than  orange  peel,  and  yields 
in  diffillation  with  water  lefs  quan- 
tity of  effential  oil:  its  flavour  is 
nevertiielefs  more  perifliable,  yet 
does  not  arifc  fo  readily  with  fpirit 
of  wine;  for  a  fpirituous  extract 
made  from  lemon  peel  poflefles  the 
aromatic  taft;.'  and  fmeli  of  the 
lubject  in  much  greater  perfection 
than  an  extract  prepared  in  the  fame 
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manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges. 
In  the  (hops,  a  fyrup  is  prepared 
from  the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  can- 
died; the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  bitter  infufions,  bitter  wine, 
and  both  the  peel  and  juice  in 
one  of  the  infufions  of  fena  ;  the 
effential  oil  in  the  volatile  aromatic 
fpirit,  faponaceous  pills,  and  oint- 
ment of  lulphur  [L.] 

LINARLE  folia:  Linari*  vul. 
gar  is  lutcts  fore  ma  j  ore  C.  B.  Toad- 
flax the  leaves  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  upon  banks 
and  about  the  fides  of  fields,  it 
is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a  powerful 
diuretic;  whence  it  is  named  by 
Tragus  herba  urinalis ;  by  others, 
to  be  a  ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch 
that  Brunfelfius  has  called  it  by 
a  German  name,  exprefiing  this 
quality,  f  heif  kraut.  Experience 
karcely  warrants  either  of  thefe 
appellations  ;  nor  does  common 
practice  take  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 

L  I  NGILE  CERV1NX,  fa 

Scoloprtidrii  folid :  Lingua  cerviate 
officinarum  C.  B.  Harts  tongue : 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  confifls  of  a  number 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  without  any 
fcalk  :  it  grows  upon  rocks  and  old 
walls,  arid  remains  green  all  the 
year.  The  leaves  have  a  roughilh, 
ibmewhat  mucilaginous  tafte,  like 
that  of  the  maiden- hairs,  but  more 
difagreeable.  They  are  recom- 
mended in  obftructions  of  the  vif- 
'cera,  and  for  ftrengthening  thejr 
tone  ;  and  have  fometin.es  been 
made  ufe  of  for  thefe  intentions, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with 
maiden-hair,  or  the  other  plants 
called  capillary. 

LINI  CATHARTId  falim 
Li:n  pa'enjis  jlofculis  exiguis  B. 

Purging 
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Purging  flax,   or   mill-mountain  ; 
the  leaves  [E.~] 

This  is  a  very  fatal]  plant,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  high, 
found  wild  upon  chalky  hills, 
and  in  dry  pallure  grounds.  Its 
virtue  is  expreiTed  in  its  title  ;  an 
infufion  in  water  or  whey  of  a 
handful  of  the  frefli  leaves,  or  a 
dram  of  them  in  fubftance  when 
dried,  are  faid  to  purge  without 
inconvenience. 

LINI  VULGARIS  fancn: 
hini fativi  C.  B.  Common  flax  ; 
the  feed,  called  linfeed  [L.  E.] 

Linked  yields  to  the  prefs  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  ;  and 
boiled  in  water,  a  ftrong  muci- 
lage :  t;>.eftr  are  occaf;onally  made,  metal  :  according  to  the  degree  of 
iWe  of  for  1  he  fame  purpofes  as  fire  and  other  circumftances,  it 
other  fubitanccs  of  that  clafs  ;  and  pioves  of  a  pale  or  deep  colour  ; 
fornetime's  the  feeds  themfelves  in  the  firft  has  been  commonly  called 
emollient  and  maturating  cata-  litharge  of  iilver,  the  other  t II- 
plairr.s.  They  have  alio  been  em-  tharge  of  gold.  See  the  article 
ployed  in  Af:a,  and,  in  times  of  Plumbum. 
icarcity,  in  Europe,  as  food  ;  but 

are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general  LITHOSPERMI,  feu  Mil!  foils, 
wholefome.  Tragus  relates,  that  femeu :  Litbofpcrmi  majoris  crcSli 
thole  who  fed  on  thefe  feeds,  in  C.  B.  Gromwell  :  the  feed  [£.] 
Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres  This  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
much  diflended,  and  the  face  and  and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  round- 
other  parts  fuelled,  in  a  very  Ihort  ifri,  hard,  of  a  whitifli  colour,  like 
time  ;  and  that  not  a  few  died  of  little  pearls  ;  and  from  thefe  cir- 
thefe  complaints.  The  exprefied  curnftances  have  been  fuppofed  pe- 
culiarly ferviceable  in  calculous  dif- 
orders.  Their  tafle  is  merely  fa- 
rinaceous. 


a  warm  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell 
not  unlike  that  of  llorax  height- 
ened with  a  little  ambergris.  Ic 
was  formerly  of  great  ufe  as  a  per- 
fume, but  is  at  prefent  a  ilranger 
to  the  fhops. 

LITHARGYRUS  [L.  £.] 
Litharge  ;  a  preparation  of  lead, 
ufually  in  form  of  loft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowifh  reddifli  colour.  If  cal- 
cined lead  be  urged  with  a  halt/ 
fire,  it  melts  into  the  appearance 
of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  Greateli:  part  of  the 
litharge  met  with  in  the  fhops,  is 
produced  in  the  purification  of 
filver  from  lead,  and  the  refining 
of  gold  and  filver  by  means  of  this 


oil  is  an  officinal  preparation  [L 
£.]  :  the  cake,  remaining  after  the 
expreflion  of  the  oil,  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the'fuppurating  cataplafro, 
and  the  feeds  themfelves  in  the  ne- 
phritic decodtion  [£.] 

LIQUID  AM  BRA  [£.]  Liqui- 
darnbar  ;    a  rcfinous  juice  which 


LOTI  URBANE  folia,  few, : 
Let!  bortenjii  odora  C.  B.  Sweet 
trefoil  ;  the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
ilronger  in  fmell  than  the  other 


flows  from  a  large  tree  growing  in  parts  :  thefe  have  been  recom- 
New  Spain,  Virginia,  and  other  mende 


provinces  of  South  America.  This 
juice  is  at  firfl  about  the  conilftence 
of  turpentine,  but  by  long  keep- 
ing hardens  inro  a  rcfin  :  it  is  of   continue  them  in  practice 
$  yellow  colour  inclining  to  red, 


mended  for  diaphoretic,  alexi- 
pharmac,  anodyne,  and  other  vir- 
tues ;  but  their  effects  have  not 
been  found  confiderable  enough  to 


LUJULvE 
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LUJUL.£  folia:  Oyos  alba 
Gerard.  Wood  forrel  ;  the  leaves 
[/../.]  > 

■  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  taite  and  me- 
dical qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to  the 
common  forrel  (  fee  the  article 
Acetosa),  but  confiderably  more 
grateful,'  and  hence  is  preferred 
by  the  London  college.  Boiled 
with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
whey  ;  and  beaten  with  fugar,  a 
very  elegant  conferve,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  kept  in  the 
fhops,  and  is  now  received  in  the 
diipenfatory. 

LUMBRICT  et  LIM  ACE'S 
TERRESTRES.  Earth- 
worms and  fnails  [£'.] 

B.-th  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  cool 
and  cleanfe  the  v'ifcera.  The  lat- 
ter, from  their  abounding  with  a 
vifcid  glutinous  juice,  are  recom- 
mended as  a  reftorative-  in  con- 
sumptions :  for  this  purpofe,  they 
are  di reeled  to  be  boiled  in  milk  ; 
and  thus  managed,  they  may  poi- 
iibly  be  of  fome  fervice.  They 
giive  over  nothincr  in  diftillation 
either  with  water  or  fpirit  ;  and 
hence  the  diftilled  waters  of  them, 
though  formerly  in  great  efleem, 
are  not  found  to  have  any  of  the 
virtues  which  the  animals  them- 
selves are  fuppofed  to  pollefs. 

LUPINI  femm  :  Lupini  vulga- 
ris, femine  ct  Jlore  albo^fativi  J.  i>. 
White  lupines ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a  leeuminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  dilagreeable 
bitter  one.  •  They  are  faid  to  be  an- 
thelmintic, both  internally  taken, 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar 
Hoffman  cautions  againit  their  in- 
ternal ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one 
of  the  Arabian  writers)  that  they 
have  fometimes  occaiioncd  death. 
Simon  Paulli  alfo  fays,  that  he 
faw  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  of 
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age,  after  taking  a  dram  of  thefe 
feeds  in  powder,  fcized  with  ex- 
cjuifite  pains  of  the  abdomen,  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  and  al- 
mofl.  total  lofs  of  voice  ;  and  that 
he  was  relieved  from  thefe  com- 
plaints by  a  glyfler  of  milk  and 
fugar,  which  brought  away  a  vaft 
quantity  of  worms.  But  Mr. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  very  juftly,  that 
either  thefe  fymptoms  were  owing 
to  the  worms,  and  not  to  the  me- 
dicine ;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if  they 
have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe  it, 
with  their  bitternefs,  in  boiling  ; 
fince  they  were  commonly  uf^d 
among  the  Greeks  as  food;  and 
recommended  by  Galen  as  very 
wholefome. 

L  U  P  U  L  U  S  :  Convolvulus 
pcrcnttts,    betcroclitus,  J-oribus  her- 

BacetSy  capfulh  fcliaccis  Jirobili  itt- 
Jlar  Morif.    Hops  ;  the  loofe  leafy 

heads  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  the 

Italics. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  mod  agree- 
able of  the  itrong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
i'umption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
thev  render  lefs  glutinous  ni  d 
difpofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by 
urine. 

LYCOPERDON :  fungus  ratun- 
d?/s  orbicularis  C.  B.  Puff-ball,  or 
dully  mufhroom  [£.] 

This  fungus  is  fonnd  in  dry 
palture  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
agaric  of  the  oak  (fee  p.  76.)  and 
has,  like  it,  been  employed  for  re- 
training external  haemorrhages  and 
other  fluxions.  The  fine  dull,  with 
which  it  becomes  filled  by  age,  has 
been  applied  alfo  in  the  fame  in- 
tentions. 

MACTS  [L.  £.]  Mace  ;  one  of 
the  coverings  of  the  nutmeg  (fee 

the 
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*he  article  Nu\-  tnnfbata.)  This 
jpice,  coniidered  as  the  fuhjcct 
both  of  medicine  and  of  phar- 
macy, agrees  nearly  with  the  nut- 
meg. The  principal  difference 
is,  that  mace  is  fomewhat  lefs 
altringeut,1  yields  to  the  prefs  a 
more  fluid  oil,  and  in  diflillation 
a  more  volatile  one  :  what  is 
felled  in  the  fhops  exprefled  oil 
of  mace,  is  prepared  not  from 
this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 
Mace  is  an  ingredient  in  the  offi- 
cinal Ireel  wine  [L  ]  and  aqua 
mirabilis  [£.]  ;  and  the  exprelled 
'oil  in  the  ftomachic  and  cephalic 
Blatters  [L.] 

'  MAGISTRANTIA,  vide  Im- 

fESL  ATORIA. 

M  A  J  O  RA  N  JE  fiiUa  :  Majcrana 
'vulgaris  C.  B.  Sweet  marjoram  ; 
the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as 
medicinal  uies  ;  the  feeds  are  com- 
monly procured  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  where  the  plant 
grows  wild.  It  is  a  moderately 
warm  aromatic,  yielding  its  vir- 
tues both  to  aqueous  and  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors  by  infufion,  and  to 
water  in  diflillation.  It  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  head  and  nerves,  and  iu  the 


humoural  afthmas  and  catarrhs  of 
old  people.  An  efTential  r>i  1  of 
the  herb  is  kept  in  the  fhops. 
■/The  powder  of  the  leaves  proves 
an  agreeable  errhine,  and  en- 
ters the  officinal  fternutatory 
powder.  ' ' 

MALABA  THRUM  folium  : 
folium  cinnamomi  five  canellcc  Mala- 
'  varicee  etfavanenfis  C.  B.  Indian 
Irafrt.]       .  ' 

I  nis  leaf  is  of  a  green  colour, 
fcrm  texture,  very  fmooth  on  one 
■fiti<;,    lefs  fo  oa  the  other,  on 


which  run  three  remarkable  ribs 
through  its  whole  length.  Leme- 
ry  and  Pomct  affirm,  that  thefe 
leaves  have  no  perceptible  fmell 
or  tal'te  ;  Herman  and  others, 
that  they  have  a  very  great  fliare. 
of  botli  :  thofe  met  with  in  our 
fhops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till 
they  are  well  rubbed,  when  they 
emit  an  agreeable  fpicy  odour  : 
on  chewing,  they  are  found  ex-, 
tremely  mucilaginous.  This  drug 
is  of  no  farther  ufe  in  medicine, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  mi- 
thridale  and  theriaca  ;  and  is, 
when  in  its  greateft  perfection, 
much  inferior  to  the  mace,  which 
our  college  direct  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  ic. 

MALVyE  folia,  fores  :  Malva: 
fylvefris  folio fmiato  C.  B.  Mal- 
low ;     the    leaves    and  flowers 
ftk  E.] 

Thefe  have  a  fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous fvveetifh  tafte.    The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firft   of  the  four 
emollient  herbs  :   they  were  for- 
merly of  fome  efteem,  in  food, 
for  loofening  the  belly  ;  at  prefent, 
decoctions  of  them  are  fometimes 
employed  in  dyfenteries,  heat  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for    obtunding    acrimonious  hu- 
mours :    their  principal   ufe  is  in 
emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter  the 
officinal  decoction  for  glyfters,  and 
a  conferve  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers.  [Z,.] 


MALA:  Fruflns  mali  fativa 
Raii.    Apples  [£.] 

All  the  fcrts  of  apples  have  the 
common  quality  of  cooling  and 
abating  third:  the  more  acid" kinds 
loofen  the  belly  ;  the  auftere  have 
rather  a  contrary  effect. 

MALA  SYLVE STRIA: 
Fruilus  malt  fylvefris  acido  fruElu 

'i  our  it. 
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Thefe  are  fo  acid  as  not  to  be  eat- 
able :  their  juice,  called  verjuice, 
has  fometimes  fupplied  the  place 
of  vinegar,  and  has  been  made  an 
ingredient  in  cooling  and  rcftrin- 
gent  gargarifms.  At  prefent,  they 
are  fcarce  ever  employed  for  any 
medicinal  ufe. 

MANDRAGGR^E  folia:  Man- 
dragons  fruftu  rot  u*  do  C.  B.  Man- 
drake ;  the  leaves. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful  :  it  has  a  ftrong 
difagreeable  fmell  rcfembling  that 
of  the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which 
clafs  it  is  ufually  referred.  It 
has  rarely  been  any  othervyife 
made  ule  of  in  medicine,  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  old 
officinal  unguents.  Both  that  com- 
poiition  and  the  plant  itfelf  are 
now  rejected  from  our  pharmaco- 
pocia5. 

MANNA  [L.  £.]  ;  the  juice 
of  certain  trees  of  the  afh  kind 
{ growing  in  Italy  and  Sicily ) 
cither  naturally  concreted  on  the 
plants  ;  or  exficcated  and  purified 
by  art.  There  are  ieveral  forts 
of  manna  in  the  fhops.  The 
larger  pieces,  called  flake  manna, 
are  ufually  preferred  ;  though  the 
fmaller  grains  are  equally  as  .good, 
provided  they  are  white,  or  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  very  light,  of 
a  fweet  not  unpleafant  talle,  and 
free  from  any  vifible  impurities. 
Some  people  injudicioufly  prefer 
the  fat  honey-like  manna  to  the 
foregoing  :  this  has  either  been 
expofed  to  a  moift  air,  or  da- 
maged by  fea  or  other  water. 
This  kind  of  manna  is  faid  to 
he  fometimes  counterfeited  by  a 
compofition  of  fugar  and  honey, 
mixed  with  a  little  1'cammony  : 
there  is.alfo  a  factitious  mama, 
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which  is  white  and  dry,  faid  to 
be  compofed  of  fugar,  manna, 
and  fome  purgative  ingredient, 
boiled  to  a  proper  confidence  j 
this  may  be  difti  nguifhed  by 
its  weight,  folidity,  untranfpa- 
rent  whitenefs,  and  by  its  taite, 
which  is  different  from  that  of* 
manna. 

M  anna  is  a  mild,  agreeable 
laxative,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  to  children  and  pregnant 
women  :  neverthelefs,  in  fome 
particular  conllitutions,  it  acts 
very  unkindly,  producing  flatu- 
lencies and  diftenfion  of  the  vif- 
cera  ;  thefe  inconveniencies  may 
be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
Manns,  operates  fo  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  full  effeft  of  a  ca,- 
thartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes, 
and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  in 
this  intention  by  itfelf.  It  may 
be  commodioufly  diffblved  in  th? 
purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined 
to  the  cathartic  falts,  fena,  rhubarb, 
or  the  like.  Geoffrey  recommends 
acuating  it  with  a  few  grains  of 
emetic  tartar  ;  the  mixture  is  to  be 
divided  intofeveral  dofes,  each  conr 
taining  one  grain  of  the  emetic 
tartar  :  by  this  management,  he 
fays,  bilious  ferum  will  be  plentiful 
ly  evacuated,  without  any  naufea, 
gripes,  or  other  inconvenience.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  the  efficacy  of 
this,  drug  is  greatly  promoted,  (if 
the  account  of  Vallifnieri  is  to  be 
relied  on)  by  a  fubltance  which 
is  itfelf  very  flow  of  operation, 
cafia.  (See  the  article  Cam  a.) 
Manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
ele&ary  of  cafia  [  L.  £.]  and 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  lohoch 
[E.] 

MARG.ARITvE  [L.  E.]  Pearls; 
fmall  concretions  of  a  tranfparent 
whitenefs,  found  on  the  iiifide  of 
the  fhell  of  tht  coiuba  margarltlfoa 
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or  mother- of- pearl  filli,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyllcrs,  rnuflels,  and  other 
/hell  fifties.  The  pearls  moll  e- 
lteemed  are  brought  from  the  Eaft 
and  Weil  Indies,  and  dillinguilhcd 
by  the  names  of  oriental  and  oc- 
cidental :  the  oriental,  which  are 
valued  moll,  have  a  more  mining 
filver  hue  than  the  occidental  ; 
thefe  lall  are  fomewhat  milky  :  a 
fort  inferior  to  both  thefe  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  own  fcas, 
paiticularly  on  rhe  coalls  of  Scot- 
land. The  coarfe,  rough  pearls, 
and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
nnfit  for  other  ufes,  are  thofe  ge- 
nerally employed  in  medicine. 
They  have  been  greatly  celebrated 
as  cordial,  alexipharmac,  and  com- 
forting the  nerves  :  but  the  only 
virtue  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pected from  them  is,  that  of  ab- 
forbing  acidities  in  the  prima?  vise, 
in  which  intention  they  enter  three 
of  the  orncinal  powders.  Their 
comparative  llrength,  with  regard 
'  to  the  other  abforbents,  may  be  feen 
among  the  tables  ,at  the  beginning 
of  this  work  :  fee  p.  63. 

MARRUBII folia:  MarruSii  alhi 
vulgaris  C.  B.  White  horehound  ; 
the  leaves  [L.  E.*] 

Thefe  have  a  very  llrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  roughilh 
very  bitter  tafte.  Befides  the  vir- 
tues which  they  poflefs  in  common 
with  other  (Irong  bitters,  they  are 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable 
in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  the 
yellow  jaundice  proceeding  from  a 
vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and  other  chro- 
nical diforders.  They  are  doubt- 
lefs  an  ufeful  aperient  and  de- 
obftruent,  promote  the  fluid  fecre- 
tioniin  general,  and  liberally  taken 
.  loofc-n  the  belly.  They  are  an  in- 
gredient only  in  the  theriaca  [L.] 

MARI  SYRIACI  folia:  Man 
4ortuJi  J.  B.  LhamaJryos  maritima 


ituana  frutefeniis  foliis  lanceolatis 
%our».  Syrian  herb  mallidi  ;  the 
leaves  [Z..  /?.] 

This  is  a  fmall  Ihrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bit  - 
terifh  ralle  ;  and,  when  rubbed  be- 
twixt the  finger*,  a  quick  pungent 
fmell,  which  foon  affecls  the  head, 
and  occafions  fneezing  :  diltilled 
with  water,  they  yield  a  very  acrid, 
penetrating  eflential  oil,  refembling 
one  obtained  by  the  fame  means- 
from  fcurvy-grafs.  Thefe  qualities 
fufficiently  point  out  the  ufes  to 
which  this  plant  might  be  applied  ; 
at  prefent,  it  is  little  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  in  cephalic  fnuffs.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  fiulvis fervu- 
tatorius  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

MARI  VULGARIS  folia:  Samp, 
fuci  Jive  mari  majlicben  redol  ntis- 
C.  B.  Tbytribrr?  Hifpanica?  majoranar 
folio  Tourn.  Herb  mailich  ;  the 
leaves  \L.  E.~\ 

This  pungent  aromatic  plant  alfo 
is  become  almoft  a  itranger  to  prac- 
tice. 

MASTICHE  pC.  £.]  Maftich  ; 
a  refin  exuding  from  the  lentile  tree 
(fee  LfNTiscus)  and  brought  from 
Chio,  in  fmall,  yellowifn,  tranfpa- 
rent  grains  or  tears,  of  an  agree- 
able fmell.  efpecially  when  heated 
or  fet  on  fire.  This  refin  is  re- 
commended in  old  coughs,  dyfen- 
teries,  hcemoptoes,  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  general  in  all  de- 
bilities and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
GeofFroy  directs  an  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes :  but  water  extracts  little  or 
nothing  from  this  refin  ;  rectified 
fpirit  almofl  entirely  diflblves  it  : 
the  folution  taltes  very  warm  and 
pungent. 

MATRI- 
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MATRICARIA  folia,  fores  : 
Matiicar'ue  vulgaris  feu  Jativa  C.  B. 
Common  wild  feathcrfevv  or  fever- 
few ;  the  leaves  [A.  E]  and  flowers 

This  plant  is  a  celebrated  anti- 
Iiyfteric.  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  moll  happy 
effedts  from  it  in  obftructions  of 
the  uterine:  evacuations  ;  I  have 
Often  feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufeof 
a  decoction  of  matricaria  and  cha- 
momile flowers  with  a  little  mug- 
wort,  hyfteric  Complaints  inftantly 
relieved,  the  difcharge  fucceed 
plentifully,  and  the  patient  from  a 
lethargic  ftate,  return  as  it  were 
into  life  again.  Matricaria  is  like- 
wife  recommended  in  fundry  other 
diforders,  as  a  warm  ftimulating 
bitter  :  all  that  bitters  and  carmi- 
natives can  do,  fays  Geoffrey,  may 
be  expected  from  this.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  of  fome  ufe 
in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  perhaps 
equal  to  chamomile  flowers  alone,, 
with  which  the  matricaria  agrees  in 
fenfible  qualities,  except  in  being 
weaker. 

MECHOACANNA  radix[E.y, 
the  root  of  an  American  convolvu- 
lus, brought  chiefly  from  Mechoa- 
can,  a  province  of  Mexico,  in  thin 
flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of 
a  whitifh  colour.  It  was  firH  in- 
troduced among  us  (about  the  year 
1524)  as  a  purgative  unitferfajly 
fafe,  and  capable  of  evacuating  all 
morbiflc  humours  from  the  moft 
remote  parts  of  the  body.'  Soon 
as  jalap  became  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  loft;  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fince  been  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  heverthelefs  by  fome 
ftill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic ; 
it  has  very  little  fmell  or  tafte,  and 
is  not  apt  to  offend  the  itomach  ; 
its  operation  is  flow,  but  effectual 
and  fafe.  Geoffroy  affirms,  that 
there    is    fcarce    any  purgative 
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accompanied  with  fewer  inconve- 
niencies.  It  feenis  to  differ  from 
jalap  only  in  being  weaker  j  the 
refins  obtained  from  both  have 
nearly  the  fame  qualities,  btit'jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as 
Mechoacan  ;  hence  it  is  found,ne- 
ceffkry  to  exhibit  the  latter  in  fix 
times  the  dofe  of  the  former,  to 
produce  the  lame  effects. 

MEL  [L.  £.]  Honey.— Honey 
is  a  vegetable  juice,  obtained  from 
the  honey-comb,  either  by  fepa- 
rating  the  combs,  and  laying  them 
flat  upon  a  fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates  ; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  can- 
vas bags,  and  forcing  the  honey 
out  by  a  prefs  :  the  firft  fort  is  the 
pureft  ;  the  latter  is  found  to  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  comb  is  formed,  and 
fundry  other  impurities  :  there  is 
another  fort  Mill  inferior  to  the  two 
foregoing,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before  they  are  put  into  the 
prefs.  The  bed:  fort  is  thick,  of  a 
whitilh  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  very  pleafant  talte  :  both  the 
colour  and  flavour  differ  according 
to  the  plants  which  the  bees  col- 
lect it  from:  that  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds, 
is  faid  to  have  a  very  manifeff  fla- 
vour of  that  plant,  and  to  be 
imitable  by  adding  to  other  honey 
an  infufion  of  rofemary  flowers. 
Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine, 
is  a  very  ufeful  detergent  and  ape- 
rient, powerfully  diffblving  vifcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  expecto- 
ration cf  tough  phlegm  :  in  fome 
particular  conltitutions  it  has  an  in- 
convenience of  griping  or  proving 
purgative ;  this  is  laid  to  be  in 
fome  meafure, prevented,  by  previ- 
oully  boiling  the  honey. 

MELAMPODIUM,  vide  Hbl- 
i^eborus  Nicer. 

MELI- 
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MEL1LOTI  folia,  fores:  Trifh- 
Vi  othrati  ft*  mMoti  vfulgarU  J-  B. 
Meliot ;  the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ;  and  has  likewife,  for 
medicinal  ui'es,  been  cultivate*!  in 
gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell  ;  when  dry,  a 
pretty  ftrong  one :  the  tafte  is 
roughilh,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew- 
ed, naufeous.  A  decottion  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
a  decoftion  of  the  flowers  in  ihe 
fluor  albns.  But  modern  practice 
rarely  employs  it  any  otherwtfe 
than  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyfters,  and  in  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  the  like  ;  and  in 
thefe  not  often.  It  formerly  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  plafters, 
which  received  from  the  melilot  a 
green  colour,  but  no  particular  vir- 
tue. 

MEUSSJE  fiUa :  MeJifa  horten- 
f.s  C.  B.  Balm  ;  the  leaves  [L.  £.J 

This  plant,  when  in  perfection, 
has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  lemon  kind ;  and  a  weak 
roughilh.  aromatic  tafte.  The  young 
Ihoots  have  the  ftrongeft  flavour  : 
the  flowers,  the  herb  itfelf  when 
old,  or  produced  in  very  moift  rich 
foils  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wri- 
ters on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  the 
head,  ftomach,  and  uterus ;  and  in 
all  dilbrders  of  thefe  parts  is  fup- 
pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervice. 
So  high  an  opinion  have  fome  of 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm, 
that  they  have  expected  to  find  in 
it  a  medicine  which  fliould  prolong 
life  beyond  the  ufual  period.  The 
prefent  practice  however  holds  it 
in  no  great  eftecm,  and  ranks  it 
(where  it  certainly  deferves  to  be) 
among  the  weaker  corroborants  :  in 
diftillation,  it  yields  an  elegant  ef- 
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fentialoil,  but  in  exceeding  fmnH 
quantity  ;  the  remaining  decoction 
talks  roughilh.  Strong  infuiions 
of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of  the 
vifcera  :  thefe  liquors,  lightly  aci- 
dulated with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a  fine  reddilh  colour,  and  prove 
an  ufeful,  and  to  many  a  very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  fe- 
vers. A  fimple  water  of  the  planj 
is  directed  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia as  an  oilicinal. 

MELONUM  feme".  Melons  : 
the  feeds.  Thefe  ftand  among  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  have 
been  fometimes  ufed,  with  the  o- 
thers  of  that  clafs,  as  cooling  and 
emollient ;  but  are  at  prefent  little 
taken  notice  of. 

MENTHA  CATARIA,  vide 
Nefeta. 

MENTHA  VULGARIS/*//* - 
Merit  bee  angujlifolite  fpicata  C.  B. 
Garden  or  fpearmint  ;  the  leaves 

The  leaves  of  mint  have  a  warm, 
roughilh,  fomewhat  bitterifti  tafte  ; 
and  a  ftrong  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
matic fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a  warm  ftomachic  and  car- 
minative :  in  lofs  of  appetite,  nau- 
fese,  continual  reaching?;  ro  vomit, 
and  (as  Boerhaave  exprefl'es  it)  al- 
moft.  paralytic  weaknefles  of  the 
iiomach,  there  are  few  fimples  per- 
haps of  equal  efficacy.  In  colicky 
pains,  the  gripes  to  which  children 
are  fubject,  lienteries,  and  other 
kinds  of  immoderate  fluxes,  this, 
plant  frequently  does  good  fervice. 
It  likewife  proves  beneficial  in  fun- 
dry  hyfteric  cafes,  and  afFords  an 
ufeful  cordial  in  languors  and  other 
weaknefles  confequent  upon  deli- 
very. The  belt  preparations  for 
thefe  purpofes  are,  a  ftrong  infu- 

fion 
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fion  made  from  the  dry  leaves  in 
water  (which  is  much  fuperior  to' 
one  from  the  green  herb)  or  rather 
a  rindure  or  extrad  prepared  with 
tediiied  fpirit.  Theie  poflefs  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  mint:  the  ef- 
lential oil  and  diitilled  water  con- 
lain  only  the  aromatic  part ;  the 
cxprefled  juice  only  the  ailringency 
and  bitterilhnefs,  together  with  the 
mucilaginous  fubflance  common  to 
all  vegetables.  The  effental  oil, 
a  funple  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
a  conferve,  are  kept  in  the  Ihops  : 
the  Edinburgh  college  directs  an 
infufion  of  the  leaves  in  the  di- 
ililled  water.  This  herb  is  an  in- 
gredient alfo  in  the  three  alcxitereal 
waters  ;  and  its  eflential  oil  in  the 
ftomach  plafter  [L.~]  and  ftomachic 
pills  [£.} 


/  MENTASTRI  fola  :  Mcntafii 
fpicati  folio  longiore  cai.dica^te  f.  B. 
Horfe  mint  ;  the  leaves.  This 
and  feveral  other  forts  of  mint 
are  found  wild  in  moift  meadows, 
marfhes,  and  on  the  brinks  of  ri- 
vers. They  are  much  lefs  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  fpearmint,  and 
have  more  of  a  hot  unpleafant  bic- 
ternefs. 

MENTHiE  PIPER1TIDIS 
folia:    Mentha    fpicis  bre-vioribns 
&  babitioribns,   foliis  menfba  fuf- 
ca,   fapore   fervido   pipens  Rati 
Synopf.    Peppermint  ;  the  leaves 

This  fpecies  has  been  lately  in- 
troduced into  practice,  and  re- 
ceived for  the  firft  time  in  our 
prefent  pharmacopoeia  ;  very  few 
of  the  botanical  or  medical  wri- 
ters make  mention  of  it  :  it  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  England,  in 
moift  watery  places,  but  is  much 
lefs  common  than  the  other  forts. 
The  leaves  have  a  more  penetrat- 
ing fmell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints,  and  a  much  warmer,  pung- 


ent, glowing  tafte  like  pepper* 
finking  as  it  were  into  the.  tongue- 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  herb  is 
in  flatulent  colics,  languors,  and 
other  like  diforders  :  it  kerns  to  ad 
as  foon  as  taken,  and  extend  its 
effeds  Through  the  whole  fyftem, 
inilantly  communicating  a  glow- 
ing warmth.  Water  extracts  the 
whole  of  the  pungency  of  this 
herb  by  infufion,  and  elevates  it 
in  diftillation.  Its  officinal  prepa- 
rations are  an  eflential  oil,  and 
a  Ample  and  fpirituous  water  [L.] 
The  Edinburgh  college  employ  it 
alfo  in  the  aqua  mirabilis  ana  elixir 
of  vitriol. 

MERCURIALIS  maris  y  f 

na  folia :  Mcrcurialis  tefticulatx  five 
maris,  &  fpi'cata  five fan-hue  D'tof- 
corhlis  c!f  PUnii  C.  B. .  Male  and 
female  French  mercury  ;  the  leaves 
[£.] 

1  hefe  ftand  among  the  five  e- 
mollicnt  herbs  ;  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
in  glylters.  A  fyrup  made  from 
the  leaves,  given  ia  the  dofe  of 
two  ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a  mild 
and  ufeful  laxative. 

There  is  another  fort  of  mercu- 
rialis  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which    though  recommended  bv 

O  J 

fome  botanic  writers,  as  having 
the  fame  virtues  with  the  fore- 
going, and  as  more  palatable,  has 
been  lately  found  poflcfled  of  noxi- 
ons  qualities.  (See  Rati  Cy.n>pf. 
edit.  3.  page  138.  Fbtl  Tranf, 
abr.  Lovolborp.  ii.  640.)  This  may 
be  diilinguifhed  from  the  fore- 
going, by  its  being  a  perennial 
plant,  larger,  having  its  leaves 
rough,  and  the  ilalk  not  at  all 
branched.  The  officinal  fort  is 
named  by  Linnams  mprcurialis  caule 
Iraebiato,  foliis  glabris  ;  the  pcifon- 
ous  Mercurials  cattle  JimpliLijfmo^, 
foliis  jcalris  ;  it  is  commonly  called 
dogs  mercury. 

MER- 
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'   MERCUR1US,  vide  Arckn- 

Tl'M  V1VUM. 

MESP1LA:  Frutlus  mefpili  vul- 
garis J.  B.  The  medlar  tree  :  its 
fruit. 

Medlars  are  fcarce  ever  made 
ufe  of  for  any  meJicin.il  pur- 
pofes.  They  have  a  very  au- 
i'tere  aftringent  lafte,,  ir.fomucjh  as 
not  to  be  enable  until  mellowed 
by  keeping 

M  E I  A  T  H  A  M  A  NT  I C  T  radix  : 
UM<;  foliis  aneibi  C.  B.  Spignel  ; 
the  root  [I.  E.] 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous 
p!ant,"found  wild  in  haly,andthe 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome- 
times  alio  in  England.  The  roots 
have  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tafte  :  in  virtue  they  are  fimilar  to 
the  li-viflicum,  from  which  this  root 
feems  to  differ  only  in  being  weak- 
er, and  fomewhat  more  agreeable. 
It  is  an  ufeful  aromatic  and  carmi- 
native, though  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded. 

MEZEREI  radix,  cortex, bacca : 
Laureola folio  deciduo,flore purpurea, 
ojjicinis,  laureola  fceminee  C.  B. 
Mezereon,  or  fpurge-olive  ;  the 
root,  bark,  and  berries. 

The  bark  and  berries  are  ftrong 
purgatives,  fimilar  to  the  laureola, 
cr  fpurge  laurel.  The  root  is  fome- 
tiroes  ufed  in  diet  drinks. 

f 

MILII  femen  :  Milii  femine  luteo 
C.  B.  Millet ;  the  feed. 
*  Thefe  feeds  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  food,  but  hardly  ever  as 
medicines  :  they  are  fufficiently 
nutritious,  and  not  difficult  of  di- 
g;ftion. 

MILIUM   SOUS,    vide  Li- 

THOSPEHMUM. 

MILLEFOLII  folia :  Milleflii 
Hrvlgari'i  ulbi,  et  Millefolii  purpurei 


■ia  McdkcU  1/7 

C.  B.    Milfoil,  or  yarrow;  the 
leaves  \E.'\ 

This  grows  plentifully  about  tht* 
fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry  com- 
mons, flowering  greatcft  part  of 
the  l'ummcr.    The  leaves  have  a 
rough  bitcerifli  tafte,  and  a  faint 
aromatic  fmell.   Their  virtues  are 
thole  of  a  very  mild  allringent, 
and  as  fuch  they  Rand  recommend- 
ed  in  hemorrhages    both  inter- 
nal and  external,  diarrhoeas,  de- 
bility and  laxity  of  the  fibres;  and 
llkewife  in  fpafmodic  hyfierical 
affections.    In  thefe  cafes,  fomer 
of  the  Germans  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  this  herb,  particularly 
Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a  very  ef- 
fectual allringent,  and  in  his  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  moil  certain' 
tonics  and  fedatives.    Its  virtues 
are  extracted  in  -great  perfection 
by  proof  fpirit ;  water  takes  up 
its  aftringencv  and  bitternefs,  but 
little  of  its  aromatic  flavour;  tinc- 
tures made  in  rectified  fpirit  con, 
tain  both,  though  rather  weaker 
than  thofe  in  proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  confi- 
derably  Wronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves ;  in  diftilla^ 
tion,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity 
of  effential  oil,  of  an  elegant  bluer 
colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable  warm, 
pungent  tafte.    Dr.  Grew  refem- 
bles  them  to  contraycrva,  and  ima- 
gines they  might  in  fome  meafure 
fupply  its  place ;  this,  however, 
is  gieatly  to  be  doubted,  fince 
there  is  fuch  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference   betwixt    the   two,  thac 
whilft  one  retains  its  tafte  for  a 
length  of  time  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  us  from  America,  the 
tafte  of  the  other  is  in  great  mea- 
fure loft  by  drying. 

MILLEPEDE  [L.  E.]  Wood- 
lice,  hoglice,  Haters. 

N  Thefe 
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Thefe  infects  are  found  in  cel- 
lars, under  ftones,  and  in  cold 
moid  places  :  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries they  are  rarely  met  with. 
Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagree- 
able  I'm  ell,  and  a  fomewhat  pun- 
gent, fweetilh,  naufeous  tafle. 
They  have  been  highly  celebrated 
in  fuppreffions  of  urine,  in  all 
kinds  of  obflructions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs  of 
light,  and  a  variety  of  other  dif- 
orders.  Whether  they  have  any 
jult  title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  great- 
ly to  be  doubted :  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  real  effects 
come  far  fhort  of  the  character 
ufually  given  of  them.  Their 
officinal  preparations  are,  the  mil- 
lepedes dried  and  powdered  [L.E.] 
and  an  infufion  of  the  live  infect 
in  wine  [£.]  :  they  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  icteric  decoction 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

MINIUM  [L.  E.]  Red  lead; 
lead  calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the 
article  Plumbum. 

MORSUS  DIABOLI,/eu  Suocif* 
radix,  folia :  Scabiofa  pratenjis 
nojiratis  pramorfa  radice  Mori/on. 
Devils  bit ;  the  leaves  and  roots. 
Thefe  ftand  recommended  as  alex- 
ipharmacSj  but  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy. 

MORI  fruclus,  tt  cortc*  radicis  : 
Mori  fruttu  nigro  C.  B.  The  mul- 
berry tree  ;  its  fruit  [L.  E.]  and 
the  bark  of  the  roots  [£.] 

This  tree  is  commonly  culti- 
vated on  account  of  its  fruit, 
which  is  rather  eaten  for  pleafure 
than  ufed  as  a  medicine  ;  it  has 
the  common  qualities  of  the  other 
fweet  fruits,  abating  heat,  quench- 
ing thirft,  and  promoting  the 
groffer  fecretions  ;  an  agreeable 
fyrup  made  from,  the  juice,  is  kept 


in  the  (hops.  The  bark  of  the 
roots  has  been  in  confiderable 
clleem  as  a  vermifuge;  its  tafle  is 
bitter,  and  fomewhat  allringent. 

MOSCHUS  [L.E.]  Mufk. 

Mufk  is  a  grumous  fubllancc 
like  clotted  blood,  found  in  a  lit- 
tle bag  fuuated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  a  particular  kind  of  ani- 
mal met  with  in  China,  Tartary, 
and  the  Eafl-Indies :  the  bed  mufk 
is  brought  from  Tonquin,  an  in- 
ferior fort  from  Agria  and  Bengal, 
and  a  Hill  worfe  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  mulk  comes  to  us  in  round, 
thin  bladders ;  which  are  gene- 
rally about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  covered  with  lhort  brown 
hairs,  well  rilled,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  having  been  open- 
ed. The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with 
a  kind  of  unctuofity,  of  a  dark 
reddifh  brown,  or  rufly  blackifh 
colour,  in  fmall  round  grains, 
with  very  few  hard  black  clots, 
and  perfectly  free  from  any  fandy 
or  other  vifible  foreign  matter. 
If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks,  fmooth, 
bright,  yellowifh,  and  free  from 
grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron, 
it  catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft 
entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  ex- 
ceeding fmall  quantity  of  light 
greyifh  afh.es  :  if  any  earthy  fub- 
ftances  have  been  mixed  with  the 
mufk,  the  quantity  of  the  refidu- 
um  will  readily  dif'cover  them. 

Mufk  has  a  bitterifh  fubacrid 
tafle;  a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable 
at  a  diftance,  but  when  fmelt  near 
to,  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable, 
unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture 
of  other  fubllances.  If  a  fmall 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpirit  of 
wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few  days,  it 
imparts  a  deep,  but  not  red  tinc- 
ture :  this,  though  it  difcovers  no 
great  fmell  of  the  mufk,  is  never- 
thelefs  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
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[  its  virtues  ;   a  fingle  drop  of  it 
communicates  to  a  whole  quart  of 
wine  a  rich  mufky  flavour.  The 
degree  of  flavour  which  a  tincture 
drawn  from  a  known  quantity  of 
mufk,    communicates    to  vinous 
liquors,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  this  commodity.  Neumann 
informs  us,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diifolves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
mu&,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve;    that  water  elevates  its 
fmell  in  diitillation,  whillt  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing. 

Mufk  is  a  medicine  of  great 
efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries : 
among  us,  it  has  been  for  fome 
time  pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even 
as  a  perfume,  on  a  fuppofition  of 
its  occafioning  vapours,  &c.  in 
weak  females,  and  perfons  of  a 
fedentary  life.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  late  experience,  to  be, 
when  properly  managed,  a  remedy 
of  good  fervice  even  againft  thofe 
dilorders  which  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  produce.    Dr.  Wall  has 
communicated  (in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tran factions,  N8  474.)  an  ac- 
count of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fects of  mufk  in  convulfive  and 
other  difeafes,  which    have  too 
often  bafHed  the  force  of  medicine. 
The   doctor   obferves,  that  the 
fmell  of  perfumes  is  often  of  differ- 
vice,  where  the  fubitance  taken 
inwardly,    and   in  confiderable 
quantity,  produces  the  happieft  ef- 
fect;:  that  two  perfons,  labouring 
Dnder  a  fubfultus  tendinum,  ex- 
treme anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep, 
from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  by 
taking  two  dofes  of  mufk,  each  of 
which  was  fixteen  grains,  were 
perfectly  relieved  from  their  com- 
plaints. He  likewife  obferves,  that 
convulfive  hiccups,  attended  with 
the  worft  fymptoms,  were  removed 
by  1  dofe  cr  two,  of  ten  grains  : 
and  that  in  fome  cafts,  where  this 


medicine  could  not,  on  account  of 
flrong  convulfions,  be  adminillered 
to  the  patient  by  the  mouth,  it 
proved  of  fervice  when  injected  as 
a  glyfter.    He  likewife  adds,  that 
under  the  quantity  of  fix  grains, 
he  never  found  much  efFedt  from, 
it  ;  but  that  taken  to  ten  grains 
and  upwards,  it  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  mild  diaphorefis,  without 
at  all  heating  or  giving  any  uneaft- 
nefs  ;  that  on  the  contrary^  it  eafes 
pain,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that 
after  the  fweat  breaks  out,  the  pa-^ 
tient  ufually  falls  into  arefreihing 
fleep  ;  that  he  never  met  with  any 
hyfterical  perfon,  how  ayerfe  fr^- 
ever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take 
it,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  with- 
out inconvenience.   To  this  paper 
is  annexed  an  account  of  fome  far- 
ther extraordinary  effects  of  mufk, 
obferved  by  another  gentleman. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  thefe  difor- 
ders.    I  have  myfelf  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs ; 
and  fometimes  increafed  the  dofe 
as  far  as  twenty  grains  every  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  mufk  julep  between.  The 
julep  is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  it. 

MYROBALANI.  Myrobalans, 
dried  fruits  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies ;  their  outward  part,  freed 
from  the  ftone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  directed  as  officinals  ;  (1 ) 
The  yellow,  myrobalani  iereies  citri- 
ni  C.  B.  (2)  The  chebule,  myroba- 
lani maxima  oblonga  angulofce  C.  B. 
(3)  The  Indian  or  black,  myroba- 
lani nigra  odangularis  C.  B.  (4) 
The  belliric,  myrobalani  rotunda 
bellirica  C.  B.  (5)  The  emblic, 
myrobalani  emblica  in  fegmentis  nu- 
cleum  babenta,  ariguloja  J.  B. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a  low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.  They 
N  2  "  have 
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have  alfoan  artringent  quality,  dif-  and  peftilential  fevers,  and  in  the 

coverabie  by  the  taile,  from  their  frnall-pox,  in  which  laft  it  is  faid 

ufe  among  the  Indians  for  tanning  to  accelerate  the  eruption, 

leather,  and  from  their  linking  a  Rectified  fpirit  cxtrafts  the  fine 

black  colour  with  chalybeate  folu-  aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 

tions:    in  confequence    of  this,  this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 

they  arc  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  the  thing  of  cither  in  evaporation  :  the 

bowels  after  their  operation  as  a  gummy  fnbilar.ee  left  by  this  men- 


cathartic  is  over.  Neverthelefs 
their  purgative  virtue  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  practitioners  have 
for  a  long  time  laid  them  entirely 
afide  in  that  intention  ;  and  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  has  now  rejected 
them  frem  the  catalogue  of  oflici- 
rial  fimples. 


MYRRIIA  [L,  E.]  Myrrh. 

Mmh  is  a  concrete  truminv-re- 
iincus  juice  brought  from  the  Eall- 
Jtndies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  magnitudes.  The 
Left,  fort  is  of  a  brown  or  reddifh 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rent ;  of  a  lightly  pungent,  bitter 
tafte,  with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
though  not  fufticient  to  prevent 
its  proving  naufeous  to  the  pa- 
late ;  and  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  finell.  The  medical  effects  of 
this  aromatic  bitter  are,  to  warm 
and  ftrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  dif- 
folvc  thick,  tenacious  juices  ;  it 
frequently  occafions  a  mild  dia- 
phorefis,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
iecretions  in  general. 

Hence  it  'proves  ferviceable,  in 
languid  cafes,  difeafes  arifing  from 
a  Ample  inactivity,  thofe  female 
diforders  which  proceed  from  a 
cold,  mucous,  fluggifti  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  humours,  fuppreffions 
of  the  uterine  difcharges,  cachectic 
diforders,  and  where  the  lungs  and 
thorax  are  opprefled  by  vifcid 
phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likewjfe  fup- 
pofed in  a  peculiar  manner  to  re- 
fill putrefaction  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  in  this  light  ftands  re- 
commended in  maligriantj  putrid, 
40 


liruum  has  a  difagreeable  tafte, 
with  fcarce  any  thing  of  the  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  thispaic 
diflblves  in  water,  except  fome  im- 
purities which  remain.  In  diftilla- 
tion  with  water,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  ponderous  eflential 
oil  arifes,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
original  drug.  Myrrh  is  the  bafisof 
an  oiiicinal  tincture  [L.  £.]  and 
gives  name  to  acompound  tindlure 
[E.]  elixir,  powder  [£.]and  troches 
[£.]  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
aloetic  wine  or  elixir  proprietatis, 
the  gum  pills,  Rufus's  pills  [L.  E,\ 
ftotnachic  pills  [E.]  mithridate, 
theriaca  [L.]  and  theriaca  Edinen- 
fis  [E.] 

MYRRIIIDIS  folia, 
Mjrrhidis  ip.agna  femine,  hngo,ful- 
caioj.  B.  Sweet  cicely  ;  the  leaves 
and  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens; it  agrees  in  quality  with  the 
cheer efolium  j  fee  p.  123. 


Myrti  commu- 
Myrtle ;  the  ber- 


MYRTI  baccee, 
nis  Italicee  C.  B. 
ries  [£.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  Ihrub, 
growing  in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  The  leaves 
and  berries  have  been  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  aftringents,,  but  are 
not  at  prefent  regarded. 

/ 

NAP  I  ft  men  :  Nspi  duleis  officina- 
rum:  Napi  faiivaC.B.Swtei  navew 
or  navew  gentle  }  the  feeds  [£.} 

This  is  a  fort  of  turnep,  fown  ik 
fome  of  our  gardens  for  culinary 
ufe  :  the  roots  are  warmer  than  the 

com- 
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common  turnep.  The  feeds  have 
a  bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  faint  aromatic  flavour:  abnn- 
dance  of  virtues  have  been  afcribed 
to  them,  as  attenuating,  detergent, 
alexipharmac,  and  others  ;  at  pre- 
fent,  they  are  of  no  farther  ule  in 
medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca. 

NAP!  SYLVESTRIS  /emeu: 
Napi  filvtjiris  C.  B.  Rape  j  the 
feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
being  fmaller:  it  grows  wild  upon 
dry  banks  and  among  corn.  The 
feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thofe  of  the  garden 
fort :  the  only  ufe,  however,  they 
are  applied  to,  is  the  preparation 
of  the  oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  bruifing  and  prefling 
the  feeds  :  large  quantities  of- the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pofe  in  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA:  Radix 
r.ardi  Celtic  a  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Va- 
leriana CelticaTaurn.  Celtic  nard 
[L.  E.]  the  root,  brought  from  the 
Alps,  &c. 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number 
of  fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  Italics  adhering  ;  thefe  lait  are 
covered  with  thin  yellowilh  fcales, 
the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [L.  E.] 
Kardus  Indica,  qua  /pica, /pica  nar- 
di,  et  /pica  Indica  o//icinarum  C.  B. 
Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard,  brought 
from  the  Eaft-Indies. 

This  is  acongeries  of  fmall  fibres 
iffuing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a 
bunch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
with  fome  fmall  firings  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  part  cholen 
for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  the  head  or 


fpikeof  the  plant,  by  others  the 
root :  they  feem  rather  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  withered  italics,  or 
the  ribs  of  the  leaves  :  fome  times 
entire  leaves  and  pieces  of  Italics 
are  found  among  them  :  we  like-, 
wife  now  and  then  meet  with  a 
number  of  thefe  bunches  iffuing 
from  one  root. 

Both  the  nards  have  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterilh  tafte ;  and  a 
ltrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmell. 
They  are  ftomachic  and  carmina- 
tive ;  and  faid  to  be  alexipharmac, 
diuretic,  and  emmena£o<nie  :  their 
only  ufe  at  prefent  is  as  ingredients' 
in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

NASTURTII  AQUATICI  fo- 
lia  ;  NctjJurtii  aquatici /upini  C.  B. 
Water-creffes :  the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivu- 
lets, and  the  clearer  Handing 
wates  ;  its  leaves  remain  green  all 
the  year,  but  are  in  greateft  per- 
fection in  the  fpring.  They  have 
a  quick  pungent  fmell  (when  rub- 
bed betwixt  the  fingers)  and  an 
acrid  tafte,  fimilar  to  that  of  cocble- 
aria,  but  weaker.  As  to  their 
virtues,  they  are  among  the  milder 
aperient  antifcorbutics.  Hoffman 
has  a  mighty  opinion  of  this  plant, 
and  recommends  it  as  of  fingular 
efficacy  for  accelerating  the  circu- 
lation, ltrengthcning  the  vifcera, 
opening  obftrudlions  of  the  glands, 
promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours: 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  expreffed 
juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
tafte  and  pungency  of  the  herb, 
juay  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an  ounce 
or  two,  and  continued  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  The  juice  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  fucci  /corbutici  of 
the  mops. 

NASTURTII  HORTENSIS 

folia,  /emen  :  Na/lurtii  njiJgaris  /eu 
borleufis    icuuiter    diuiji  Mori/on. 
N  3  Gar- 
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Garden  crefles ;  the  leaves  and 
feeds  [£.] 

The  leaves  of  garden  crefles 
make  an  ufeful  falad  in  fcorbutic 
habits  :  in  taile  and  medical  vir- 
tues, they  are  iimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  much  weaker.  The 
feeds  alfo  are  confiderably  more 
pungent  than  the  leaves. 

NEPETiE  folia  :  Mentha  ca- 
tarice  vulgaris  et  majoris  C.  B.  Nep, 
or  catmint  ;  the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultivat- 
ed in  our  gardens,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
andondry  banks.  Itis  amodcratcly 
aromatic  plant,  of  a  ftrong  fmell, 
not  ill  refcmbling  a  mixture  of  mint 
and  pennyroyal  ;  of  the  virtues  of 
which  it  likewife  participates. 

•  NEPHRITICUIVrLIGNUM: 
Lignum peregrinurn,  aqv.am  caruleam 
reddens  C-  B.    Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots* 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  dark  coloured 
or  reddifh  within  :  the  bark  is  ufual- 
ly  rejected.  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  rectified  fpirit  a  deep  tinc- 
ture, appearing,  when  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour,  in  other  fituations 
blue :  pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a  yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafte.  Itflands 
recommended  in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
paflages  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage, that  itdoes  not, 
like  the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  Practitioners  how- 
ever have  not  found  thefe  virtues 
warranted  by  experience. 

NICOTIANS  folia*  Nicotian* 


latifolire  majoris  C,  B.  Tobacco  j 
the  leaves  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  was  firfl  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  1 560,  from 
the illand Tobago  in  America;  and 
is  now  cultivated  for  medicinal 
ufe,  in  our  gardens  :  the  leaves  are 
about  two  feet  long,  of  a  pale 
green  colour  whilft  frefli,  and  when 
carefully  dried  of  a  lively  yellowifn. 
They  have  a  llrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic 
plants;  and  a  very  acrid  burning 
tafte.  Taken  internally,  they  prove 
virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  oc- 
cafioning  almoft  intolerable  car- 
dialgic  anxieties.  By  boiling  in 
water,their  virulence  is  abated,  and 
at  length  dellroyed  :  an  extract 
made  by  long  coclion  is  recom- 
mended by  btahl  and  otherGerman 
phyficians,  as  afafe  and  moft  effec- 
tual aperient,  expe&orant,  deter- 
gent, &c.  but  this  medicine,  which 
is  extremely  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain in  ftrength,  has  never  come 
into  efteem  among  us.  Tobacco 
is  fometimes  ufed  externally  in, 
unguents,  for  deftroying  cutaneous 
infe&s,  cleanfing  old  ulcers,  &c. 
Beaten  into  a  mafh  with  vinegar 
or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved 
fv'rviceable  for  removing  hard  tu- 
mours of  the  hyppchondres ;  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
eflays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

There  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  fevcral 
parts  of  England:  this  is  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  nicotiana  minor,  by  Ge- 
rard byofcyamus  luteus.  It  fcems  to 
agree  in  quality  with  the  hyofcya- 
mus  formerly  mentioned,  though 
(as  Dale  informs  us)  often  fubftitut- 
ed  in  our  markets  for  the  true  to- 
bacco :  from  which  it  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being 
much  fmaller,  and  the  flowers  not 
reddifh  as  thofe  of  the  officinal  fort, 
but  of  a  vellowifh  green  colour. 

NIGELLjE 
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NIGF.LL.-E  femcn :  Nigellaflore 
minare (implici  candido  C.B.  Fennel- 
flower  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  (own  annually  in 
fome  of  our  gardens ;  the  feeds 
moft  clleemed  are  brought  from 
Italy.  They  have  a  llrong,  not 
unpleafant  fmell ;  and  a  fubacrid, 
fomewhat  unftuous  difagreeable 
tatle.  They  ltand  recommended 
as  aperient,  diuretic,  &c.  but  have 
long  been  llrangers  to  praftice, 
and  are  by  fome  iufpedted  to  have 
,  noxious  qualities. 

NITRUM  [£,  E.]  Nitre,  or 
faltpetre  ;  a  fait,  extracted  in  l?er- 
lia  and  the  Eaft-indies,  from  cer- 
tain earths  that  lie  on  the  fides  of 
hills;  and  artificially  produced  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matters  rotted 
togetr.er  (with  the  addition  of 
lime  and  aihes)  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air,  with- 
out the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is 
never  generated  :  the  fait  extracted 
from  the  earths,  &c.  by  means  of 
water,  is  purified  by  colature  and 
cryftallization. 

Pure  nitre  diflblves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
concretes  again  into  colourlefs 
tranfparent  cryftals  ;  their  figure 
is  that  of  an  hexagonal  prifm, 
terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  an 
equal  number  of  fides.  It  readily 
melts  in  the  fire  ;  and  in  con  tail 
with  fuel  deflagrates,  with  a  bright 
flame  and  confiderable  noife;  after 
the  detonation  is  over,  a  large 
quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is  found 
remaining.  The  tafte  of  nitre  is 
frrarp,  penetrating,  and  bitterifb, 
accompanied  with  a  certain  fenfa- 
tion  of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a  medicine  of  celebrated 
ufe  in  many  diforders.  Befides 
the  aperient  quality  0/  neutral 
falts  in  general,  it  has  a"  manifeflly 
copling  one,  by  which  it  quenches 
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third,  and  abates  febrile  heats  and 
commotions  of  the  blood:  it  has 
one  great  advantage  above  the  re- 
frigerating medicines  of  the  acid 
kind,  that  it  does  not  coagulate 
the  animal  juices;  blood,  which 
is  coagulated  by  all  the  mineral 
acids,  and  milk,  &c.  by  acids  of 
every  kind,  are  by  nitre  render- 
ed more  dilute,  and  preferved 
from  coagulation  :  it  neverthc- 
lefs  fomewhat  thickens  the  thin, 
ferous,  acrimonious  humours,  and 
occafions  an  uniform  mixture  of 
them  with  fuch  as  are  more  thick 
and  vifcid ;  by  this  means  pre- 
venting the  ill  confequences  which 
would  otherwife  eniue  from  the 
former,  though  it  has  not,  as 
Juuckner  fuppoies,  any  property  of 
really  obtunding  acrimony.  This 
medicine  for  the  mod  part  pro- 
motes urine ;  fometimes  gently 
loofens  the  belly  ;  but  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  very  rarely  has 
this  effedt,  though  given  in  large 
dofes :  alvine  fluxes',  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
teftines,  are  fupprefled  by  it :  in 
choleric  and  febrile  diforders,  it 
generally  excites  fweat ;  but  in 
malignant  cafes,  where  the  pulfe 
is  low,  and  the  flrength  loit,  it 
retards  this  falutary  evacuation 
and  the  eruption  of  the  exan- 
themata. 

Dr.  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatife  upon  the  medical  virtues 
of  nitre;  in  which  he  informs  us, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  this 
fait  added  to  gargarifms  employed 
in  inflammations  of  the  fauces  in 
acute  fevers,  thickens  the  falival 
moidure  upon  the  palate  and  fauces 
into  the  confidence  of  a  mucus, 
which  keeps  them  moid  for  a  con- 
fiderable time,  whereas,  if  nitre  is 
not  added,  a  fudden  drynefs  of  the 
rnouth  immediately  enfues:  that 
in  nephritic  complaints,  the  pru- 
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dent  ufe  of  nitre  is  of  more  fcrvice 
than  any  of  the  numerous  medi- 
cines qfually  recommended  in  that 
difeafe  :  that  nicre  gives  great  re- 
lief in  fuppreflion  and  heat  of 
urine,  whether  fimple  or  occa- 
fioned  by  a  venereal  taint;  thai 
it  is  of  great  fcrvice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c.  in  all  ery- 
sipelatous affeflions  whether  par- 
ticular or  univerfal,  and  likewife 
in  chronic  deliriums ;  that  in  diar- 
rhoea; happening  in  petechial  fe- 
vers, nitre  mixed  with  abforbents 
pnd  diaphoretics,  had  the  belt 
effects,  always  putting  a  flop  to 
jche  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacua- 
tion falutary  ;  that  in  diarrhoea? 
happening  in  the  fmall-pox,,  it 
.(iad  been  employed  with  the  like 
fuccefs,  two  dofes  or  three  at  moft 
{confifting  of  two,  three  or  four 
grains  each,  according  to  the  age, 
&c.  of  the  patient)  given  at  the 
interval  of  two  or  three  hours, 
putting  a  flop  to  the  flux,  after 
the  bezoardic  powders,  both  with 
and  without  opium,  had  been 
given  without  fucccfi.  7  he  fame 
author  recommends  this  fait  like- 
wife  as  a  medicine  of  lingular  fcrvice 
jn  choleras  attended  with  great 
anxieties  and  heat  of  the  blood ; 
in  the  flatulent  fpafmodic  heart- 
burns familiar  to  hypochondriacal 
people;  and  the  loft  of  appetite, 
naufea,  vomiting,  &c.  which  gouty 
perfons  are  fomctimcs  feizeq  with 
upon  the  pains  of  the  feet,  &c. 
fuddenly  remitting.  In  cafes  of 
this  Iaft  kind,  the  ufe  of  nitre 
furely  requires  great  caution,  al- 
though the  author  aflures  us,  that 
no  bad  confequences  are  to  be 
feared  from  it.  Neverthclefs  he 
obferves,  that  in  a  phthifls  and 
ulcerpus  affections,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  fcrvice  ;  and 
that  therefore  its  ufe  may  be 
fuperfeded  iu  thefe  complaints. 


Indeed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs 
in  general  it  is  commonly  reckon- 
ed to  be  rather  hurtful  than  bene- 
ficial. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple ;  though  it 
may  be  given  with  great  fafety, 
and  generally  to  better  advantage, 
in  larger  quantities:  the  only  in- 
convenience is  its  being  apt  tto  lit 
uneafy  on  the  ftomach.  Some 
have  affirmed,  that  this  fait  lofes 
half  its  weight  of  aqueous  moi- 
fture  by  fufion,  and  confeqnently 
that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is 
equivalent  to  two  of  the  cryflals; 
but  it  did  not  appear,  upon  feveral 
careful  trials  to  lofe  fo  much  as 
one-twentieth  of  its  weight.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nitre  are 
a  decoction  or  folution  in  water 
[E.]  and  troches  [L.]  A  corro- 
five  acid  fpirit  is  alfo  extracted 
from  it;  fee  Part  If.  chap.  viii. 
feci.  3'.  It.  is  employed  likewife 
in  operations  on  metallic  bodies, 
for  promo. ing  their  calcination,  or 
burning  out  their  inflammable 
matter. 

NUMMULARIS  folia:  Ly- 
Jimacbiee  bumifufa,  folio  rotundiore, 
fore  lutco  Tourn.  Moneywort,  or 
herb  two-pence;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
moift  watery  places,  and  creeps 
on  the  ground,  with  two  little 
roundifh  leaves  a:  each  joint.. 
Their  tafie  is  fubaftringent,  and 
very  lightly  acid  ;  hence  they 
fland  recommended  by  Boerhaave 
in  the  hot  fcurvy,  and  in  uterine 
and  other  hemorrhages.  But 
their  effects  are  fo  inconfiderable, 
that  common  practice  takes  no 
notice  of  them. 

NUX  MOSCHATA  [L.  E.) 

Nux  vwfebata  frufiu  rot  undo  C.  B.] 
Nutmegs ;  the  kernel  of  u  round- 
ifh 
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illi  nut  which  grows  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies.  The  outride  covering  of 
this  rruic  is  foft  and  flefhy,  like  that 
of  a  walnut,  and  fpoutaneouily 
opens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe; 
immediately  under  this  lies  the 
mace  (lee  the  article  Macis) 
which  forms  a  kind  of  reticular 
covering ;  through  the  Mures 
whereof  appears  a  hard  woody 
(hell  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 
Jhefe  kernels  have  long  been 
made  ufe  of  both  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purpeles,  and  de- 
Jervedly  looked  upon  as  a  warm 
agreeable  aromatic.  They  are 
fuppofed  likewife  to  have  an 
aftringent  virtue ;  and  are  em- 
ployed in  that  intention  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries.  Their 
aftringency  is  faid  to  be  increafed 
by  torrefaction,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  the  tafte  :  this  treat- 
ment certainly  deprives  the  fpice 
of  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and  there- 
fore renders  it  lefs  efficacious  to 
any  good  purpole ;  and  if  we 
may  leafon  from  analogy,  pro- 
bably abates  of  its  aitnngency. 
Nutmegs  diitilled  with  water,  af- 
ford a  large  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  refero  bling  in  flavour  the  fpice 
itfelf;  after  the  diftillation,  an 
infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwiniming  on  the  water  ;  the  de- 
coction, infpiflated,  gives  an  ex- 
tract of  an  unctuous,  very  light- 
ly bitterifh  tafte,  and  with  little 
or  no  ailringency.  Rectified  fpi- 
rit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of 
nutmegs  by  infufion,  and  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it  in  diililla- 
tion  :  hence  the  fpirituous  extract 
pofiefles  the  flavour  of  the  fpice 
in  an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs  yield,  to  the  prefs 
(heated)  a  confjderable  quantity 
of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  in 
cooling  concretes  into  a  febaceous 
-confidence.  In  the  (hops  we  meet 
with  three  forts  of  unctuous  fub- 


ftances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though 
really  expreffed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  bell  is  brought  from  the  Ealt- 
Indies,  in  ftone  jars ;  this  is  of 
a  thick  confidence,  of  the  colour 
of  mace,  and  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell  ;  the  fecond  fort, 
which  is  paler  coloured  and  much 
inferior  in  quality,  comes  from 
Holland  in  folid  mafl'es,  generally 
flat  and  of  a  fquar'e  figure:  the 
third,  which  is  the  worft  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artificial  compofuion 
of  fevum,  palm  oil,  and  the  like, 
flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  oil 
of  the  nutmeg.  Thefe  oils  yield 
all  that  part  in  which  their  aro- 
matic flavour  refides,  in  diitilla- 
tion to  water,  and  to  pure  fpirit 
by  infufion  :  the  diftilled  liquor 
and  fpirituous  tincture  nearly  re- 
femble  in  quality  thofe  prepared 
immediately  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  nut- 
megs are,  a  fpirituous  water,  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs  in 
fubftan'ce  roafted  [£.]  The  nut- 
meg itfelf  is  ufed  in  the  compound 
horleradilh'  water,  compound  fpi-. 
rit  of  lavendar,  cordial  confec- 
tion, cardialgic  troches,  and  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  [L.]  ;  its  eflential 
oil,  in  the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit 
[L.]  and  the  exprefled  oil  in  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca,  ftomachic 
and  cephalic  plafters  [L.]  and 
cephalic  balfam  [£.] 

NUX  PISTACCHrA:  Nucleus 
e  fruclu  Pijiacia:  Rail.  Piftachio 

Ihis  is  a  moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
green i  ih  colour,  covered  with  a 
reddifh  fkin.  The  tree  which  pro- 
duces it,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Perfia,  Arabia,  and  feveral  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago:  it  bears  like- 
wife  the  colds  of  our  own  cli- 
mate, fo  as  to  have  produced  fruit 
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not  inferior  to  that  which  we 
receive  •  from  abroad.  Piftachio 
nuts  have  a  pleafant,  fweet,  unc- 
tuous tatle,  refembling  that  of  al- 
monds. They  are  ranked  amongll 
the  analeptics,  and  are  by  fome 
much  efteemcd  in  certain  wcak- 
neffes,  and  in  emaciated  habits* 

NYMPPLM   ALB^E  radix, 
fores :  Nympba  alba  majoris  C.  B. 
White  water  lily  ;  the  root  and 
flowers  [£.] 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a 
rough,  bitterifli  glutinous  tafte  ; 
(the  flowers  are  the  leart  rough) 
and  when  frelh,  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure 
loft  by  drying  :  they  are  recom- 
mended in  alvine  fluxes,  gleets, 
and  the  like.  The  roots  are  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  in  an  eminent 
degree  narcotic,  but  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  Lindeftolpe  in- 
forms us,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Sweden,  they  were  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholfome. 

OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre:  a 
foft  friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  dug  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  It  poflefles  the  virtues 
of  the  calces  of  iron  and  haema- 
tites ;  but  in  fo  low  a  degree, 
that  the  fliops  have  (defervedly 
rejected  it;  its  principal  ufe  is  as 
a  pigment. 

OCIMI  folia  :  Ocimi  vulgatio- 
ris  C.  B.    Baiil ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  raifed 
annually  in  our  gardens :  it  flowers 
in  June  and  July,  and  produces 
its  feeds  in  Auguft,  but  rarely 
perfects  them,  in  this  country. 
The  leaves  have  a  foft,  fomeivhat 
warm  tafte ;  and  when  rubbed,  a 
ftrpng  unpleafant  fmell,  which  by 
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moderate  drying  becomei  more 
agreeable.  They  are  faid  to  at- 
tenuate vifcid  phlegm,  promote 
expectoration,  and  the  uterine  fe- 
cretions  ;  but  have  not  for  a  long 
time  been  regarded  in  praftice. 

earumque  oleum :  Frue- 
tus  oka:  fati-v*  C.  B.  The  olive 
tree ;  the  fruit  [E.]  and  its  oil 
[L.  E.] 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  countries  :  with 
us  it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the 
green-houfes  of  thecurious,  though 
it  will  bear  our  ordinary  winters 
in  the  open  air,  and  produce  very 
good  fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid, 
bitter, extremely  difagreeable  tafte  : 
pickled  (as  we  receive  them  from 
abroad)  they  prove  lefs  difagree- 
able ;  the  Lucca  olives,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have 
the  weakelt  talte  ;  the  Spaniih, 
or  larger,  the  ftrongeft  ;  the  Pro- 
vence, which  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  are  generally  the  moft  cfteem- 
ed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell, 
and  does  not  greatly  differ  in- 
quality  from  oil  of  almonds.  Au- 
thors make  mention  of  two  forts' 
of  this  oil,  one  expreffed  from 
the  olives  when  fully  ripe,  which 
is  our  common  oil  olive  ;  the  o- 
ther,  before  it  has  grown  ripe  ; 
this  is  called  oleum  i?;nnat:trum,  and 
omphacinum.  Nothing  is  met  with 
in  the  ftiops  under  this  name  ; 
and  Lemery  afiirms,  that  there  is- 
no  fuch  oil ;  unripe  olives,  yield- 
ing only  a  vifcid  juice  to  the  prefs. 
From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three 
forts  are  obtained,  differing  in 
degree  of  purity:  the  pureft  runs 
by  light  preflure:  the  remaining' 
magma,  heated  and  prefled  more 
ftrongly,  yields  an  inferior  fort, 
with  fome  dregs  at  the  bottom, 

called 
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powder  which'  rubs  off  fijcm  the 
tears  in  the  Carriage,  micWtburis  ; 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna 
(hurts.  This  drugvfs  not  however 
in  any  of  its  ftates  what  is  now 
called  thus  or  fiankinccnfe  in  the 
fliops  (fee  the  article  I'm  us.) 

Olibanum  confifts  of  about  e- 
qual  parts  of  a  gummy  and  refinous 
fubftance,  the  firft  foluble  in  wa- 
ter, the  other  in  rectified  fpirit. 
With  regard  to  its  virtues,  abun- 
dance have  been  attributed  to  it, 
particularly  in  diforders  of  the 
head  and  breaft,  in  ha;moptoes, 
a£d  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes: 
Jajut  its  real  effects  in  thefe  cafes 
colder  climate,  becomes  too  thick  /are  far  from  anfwering  the  pro- 
to  fritter  it  freely  to  fubfide  ;  and  tnifes  of  the  recommenders.  Ri- 
hence  the  oil  is  fometimes  met  v^rius  is  faid  to  have  had  large 
with  of  a  manifeftly  faline  tafte.  experience  of  the  good  effects  of 
Oil  olive  is  ufed  in  the  Ample  /this  drug  in  pleurifles,  efpecially 
balfam  offulphur,  Locatelli's  bal-  /  epidemic  ones  :  he  directs  a  fcoop- 
fam,  and  feveral  ointments.-'  It1 Jed  apple  to  be  filled  with  a  dram 
is  oftener  employed  in  this  lally/of  olibanum,  then  cohered  and 
intention  than  the  other  exprefled^jroafted  under  the  afhes  /  this  is  to 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal  )fce  taken  for  a  dofe,  three  ounces 


called  amurca.  All  thefe  oils  con- 
tain a  confiderable  portion  ot  a- 
qucous  moilture,  and  a  mucila- 
ginous fubitance  ;  which  fubject 
'  them  to  run  into  a  putrid  itate  ; 
to  prevent  this,  the  preparers  add 
fomc  fea  fait,  which  imbibing  the 
aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts, 
finks  with  them  to  the  bottom; 
by  this  means,  the  oil  becomes 
more  homogene,  and  confequent- 
ly  lefs  fufceptible  of  alteration. 
In  its  paffage  to  us,  fome  of  the 
fait,  thrown  up  from  the  bottom 
by  the  making  of  the  veflel,  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  and  de- 
tained in  the  oil,  which,  in  our 


f  carduus  water  drank,  after  it, 
and  the  patient  covered  up  warm 
in  bed:  in  a  fhort  time,  he  fays, 
either  a  plentiful  fweat,  or  a 
gentle  diarrhoea  enfue,  which  car- 
ry off*  the  difeafe.  Geoftroy  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  after 
vensefection,  with  good  fuccefs ; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  has  fome- 
times failed.  Olibanum  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e  fuccino, 


medicinal  purpofes. 

OLIBANUM  [L.E.]  a  gum- 
my-refin,  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  F.aft-Indies,  ufually  in 
drops  or  tears,  like  thofe  of" 
maltich,  but  larger,  of  a  pale 
yellowilh,  and  fometimes  reddifh 
colour;  a  moderately  warm  pun- 
gent talte,  and  a  ftrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell.  This  drug  has 
received  many  different  appella-i 

tions,   according  to  its  different  jtheriaca         confettio japonica,  pi- 
appearances :  the  fingle  tears  are    lul&  ex  olibano,  and  emplaji rum  de- 
called  fimply  olibanum,   or  thus ;   fenfi'vum  [E.] 
when   two  are  joined  together, 
they  have  been  called  thus  majcu- 
lum,  and  when  two  were  very  large, 
thus  fcemininum  :  fometimes  four  or 
five,  about  the  bignefs  of  filberds, 
are  found  adhering  to  a  piece  of 
the  bark  of  the  tree  which  they 
exuded  from ;   thefe  have  been 

najned  thus  cortico/um-7  the  finer    root  has  a  difagreeable  fmcll,  and 

a  nau- 


O  N  O  N  I  D  I  S,  Jnonidis,  fi-ve- 
Arejlee  bouts  radix  :  jinonidis  fpi- 
nofa  flore  purpurea  C.  B.  Reft- 
harrow,  cammock,  or  petty-whin  ; 
the  root  \  E.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wafte 
grounds,   and    dry-field^.  The 
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a  naufeous  fweetifti  tafte  :  it  ftands 
recommended  as  an  aperient  and 
diuretic  ;  but  has  never  been  much 
regarded  among  us. 

OPHIOGLOSSj  folium: 
OphiogloJJi  nmlgati  C.  B.  Adders 
tongue  ;  the  leaf. 

ri  his  plant  has  only  one  leaf, 
with  a  (lender  flalk  arifing  from 
the  bottom  of  it,  dented  about  the 
edges,  and  fuppofed  to  rcfemble 
the  tongue  of  a  ferpent :  it  grows 
wild  in  moid  meadows.  Scarce 
any  other  virtues  are  attributed  to 
it  than  thofe  of  a  vulnerary. 

OPIUM  ri.^.]  Opium;  the 
concrete  milky  juice  of  the  poppy 
(fee  Papaver.) 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been 
collected  in  quantity  in  Europe. 
Egypt,  Perfia,  and  fome  other 
provinces  of  Afia,  have  hitherto 
fupplied  us  with  this  commodity  : 
in  thofe  countries,  large  quantities 
of  poppies  are  cultivated  for  this 
ufe.  The  opium  prepared  about 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  hence  named 
Thebaic  opium,  has  been  ufually 
efiecmed  the  beft;  but  this  is  not 
now  diftinguiihed  from  that  col- 
lected in  other  places.  This  juice 
is  brought  to  us  in  cakes  or  loaves, 
covered  with  leaves,  and  other 
vegetable  matters,  to  prevent  their 
Iticking  together:  it  is  of  a  folid 
Confluence,  yet  fomewhat  foftifli 
and  tenacious,  of  a  dark  reddifti 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and 
when  reduced  into  powder,  yel- 
low  ;  of  a  faint  difagrecable  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifl)  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  pungent  heat  and  acri- 
mony. 

The  general  effects  of  this  me- 
dicine are,  to  relax  the  folids,  and 
render  them  lefs  fenfible  of  irrita- 
tion, to  chear  the  fpirits,  eafe  pain, 
procure  ileep,  promote  perfpiration 
and  fwgat,  but  relbain  all  other 


evacuations.  When  its  operation 
is  over,  the  pain,  and  other  fymp- 
toms  which  it  had  for  a  time 
abated,  return  ;  and  generally  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  un- 
lefs  the  caufe  has  been  removed  by 
the  diaphorefis,  or  relaxation  which 
it  occafioned. 

The  operation  of  opium  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  flow,  but 
ftrong  and  full  pulfe,  a  drynefs  of 
the  mouth,  a  rednefs  and  light 
itching  of  the  (kin  :  and  followed 
by  a  degree  of  naufea,  a  difficulty 
of  refpiration,  lownefs  of  the  fpi- 
rits, and  a  weak  languid  pulfe. 

The  principal  indications  of 
opium  are,  great  watchfulnefs,  im- 
moderate evacuations  proceeding 
from  acrimony  and  irritation, 
cramps  or  fpafmodic  contractions 
of  the  nerves,  and  violent  pains  of 
almoft  every  kind.  In  theie  cafes, 
opiates  procure,  at  leaft,  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  and  an  opportunity  for 
other  medicines,  properly  inter- 
pofed,  to  take  effect. 

Opium  fornetimes  defeats  the 
intention  of  the  phyfician,  and  in- 
ltead  of  producing  reft,  occafions 
great  anxiety,  vomiting,  &c. 
Taken  on  a  full  ftomach,  it  often 
proves  emetic ;  where  the  patient  is 
exhaufted  by  exceffive  evacuations, 
it  occafions  generally  great  low- 
nefs. It  has  been  obferved  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  per- 
fons  of  a  lax  habit,  than  in  the 
oppofite  circumltances ;  whillt  it 
ufefully  reftrains  preternatural  dif- 
charges  proceeding  from  irritation, 
it  proves  injuriousin  thofe  that  arife 
from  a  contrary  caufe,  as  in  the 
colliquative  diarrhcea;  attending 
heftic  fevers.  By  relaxing,  taking 
oft'ltridtures,  and  occafioning  a  pa- 
ralyfis  of  particular  parts,  it  often 
promotes  fuch  evacuation  as  thofe 
parts  are  concerned  in.  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  it  fornetimes  enables 
the  ureters  to  allow  an  eafy  paftage 

even 
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even  to  the  calculus:  but  this  ef- 
fect is  by  no  means  conitant. 

With  regard  to  the  dofe  of  opi- 
um, one  grain  is  generally  a  lut- 
ficient,  and  often  too  large  a  one  ; 
maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  long  accuflomed  to  take 
it,  require  three  or  more  grains  to 
have  the  due  effecl.  Among  the 
eaflern  nations,  who  are  habitu- 
ated to  opium,  a  dram  is  but  a 
moderate  dofe  :  Garcias  relates, 
that  he  knew  one  who  every  day 
took  ten  drams.  Thofe  who  have 
been  long  accuftomed  to  its  life, 
upon  leaving  it  off,  are  fcized 
with  great  lownefs,  languor,  and 
anxiety ;  which  are  relieved  by 
having  again  recourfe  to  opium, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,-by  wine  or 
fpirituous  liquors. 

Opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water,  and  re&ified  fpirit :  proof 
fpirit,  wine,  and  vinegar,  totally 
diffolve  it;   the  impurities  only 
being  left.   The  folutions  in  proof 
fpirit  and  wine,   have  the  lamp 
effects  with  the  juice  in  fubftance; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  ex- 
ert themfelves  fooner  in  the  body, 
and  are  lefs  apt  to  leave  a  naufea 
on  the  flomach.    A  tincture  made 
in  redified  fpirit  is  fuppofed  to 
operate,  in  an  equal  dofe,  more 
powerfully   than    the  foregoing 
liquors  :  Geoffroy  informs  us,  from 
his  own  experience,   that  whillt 
the  watery  and  vinous  folutions 
occafioned  pleafant  quiet  fleep,  a 
tincture  drawn  with  pure  fpifit 
brought  on  a  phrenfy  for  a  time. 
Alkaline  falts  diminifti  the  fopori- 
fic  virtae  of  this  medicine  :  fixt  al- 
kalies render  it  diuretic,  whilft 
volatile  ones  determine  its  adlion 
chiefly   to  the  cutaneous  pores. 
Acids  almoft  entirely  deftroy  its 
power.    Many  have  endeavoured 
to  correct  fome  imaginary  ill  qua- 
lities of  this  drug,  by  loading  it, 
by  fermentation,   by  long  con- 
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tinued  digellions,  by  repeated  dif- 
folutions  and  diltillations.  Thefc 
proccllcs,  though  recommended 
by  many  late  writers,  do  not 
promile  any  fingnlar  advantage: 
they  may  indeed"  weaken  the  opi- 
um; but  by  this  very  means  he- 
come  prejudicial,  rendering  the 
medicine  more  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  and  the  dofe  more  un- 
determined. 

Opium  applied  externally,  gives 
eafe  in  fundry  pains,  but  does  not 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  ftupify  the 
part,  or  render  it  infenfible  of 
pain:  ufed  immoderately,  it  is 
laid  to  produce  the  fame  ill  effects, 
as  when  taken  to  excels  internally. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
opium  are,  the  thebaic  extract,  or 
ftained  opium,  and  a  vinous  [£.] 
and  fpirituous  [is1.]  tincture.  It 
is  a  capital  ingredient  in  fundry 
compofitions,  as  the  paregoric 
elixir  [L.  E.]  fudorific  tincture 
[E.)  faponaceous  and  ftorax  pills 
[L.]  olibanum  and  pacific  pills 
[£■.]  the  compound  powder  of 
bole,  fcordium  and  amber,  elec- 
tary  of  fcordium,  confectio  Pauli- 
na, philonium,  mithridatc,  the- 
riaca  [L]  theriaca  Edinenfis, 
confettio  japonica,  and  anodyne 
balfam  [£.] 

OPOBALSAMUM  [£.£.]  5a/. 
famumjudaicitm,  Syriacum,  e  Mecba. 
Opobalfam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ; 
a  re  finous.  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  (hrub,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  in  Arabia.  The  beif. 
fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from 
the  plant,  is  fcarce  known  to  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  inferior  kinds,  faid, 
to  be  extracted  by  lightly  boiling 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  water, 
are  very  rarely  feen  among  us.  The 
true  opobalfam,  according  to  Al- 
pinus,  is  at  firft  turbid  and  white, 
of  a  very  ftrong  pungent  fmell, 
like  that  of  turpentine,  but  muck" 
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fwecter,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
aftringent  tafte ;  upon  being  kepc 
for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin, 
limpid,  light,  of  a  grcenifh  hue  ; 
then  of  a  gold  yellow  ;  and  at 
length  of  the  colour  of  honey  : 
after  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur- 
pentine, and  lofes  much  of  its  fra- 
grance. This  balfam  is  of  great 
efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odo- 
riferous unguent,  and  cofmetic. 
Its  great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ufe  among  us :  in  the 
mithridatc  and  theriaca,  which  it 
is  directed  as  an  ingredient  in,  the 
London  college  allows  the  expref- 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs  as  a  fucceda- 
neum.to  it. 

OPOPANAX  [L.  £.]  Opopa- 
riax;  a  concrete  gummy  refinous 
juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  panax  paj- 
iinac<e  folio  C.  B.  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  coun- 
tries, and  bears  the  colds  of  this. 
The  juice  is  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft-Indies,  fometimes  in 
round  drops  or  tears,  but  more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of 
a  reddifh  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfide,  with  fpecks  of  white,  in- 
wardly of  a  paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.    It  has  a  peculiar  ftrong 
fmeU,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  fome- 
what  naufeous  tafte.    Its  virtues 
are  thofe  of  an  attenuating  and 
aperient  medicine.  Boerhaave  fre- 
quently employed  it,  along  with 
ammonincum  and  galbanum,  in 
hypocondriacal  diforders,  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
and  fuppreffions  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  from  a  fluggifhnefs  of 
mucous   humours,    and  a  want 
of  due  elafticky  of  the  folids  :  in 
thefe  intentions  it  is   an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  filula-  gummofte 
and  compound  powder  of  myrrh 


of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be 
given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a 
fcruple,  or  half  a  dram  :  a  whole 
dram  proves,  in  many  conihtu- 
tions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

ORIGANI Origanifyl- 
vefirU,  cunila  bubulee  Plmi  C.  B. 
Wild  marjoram  ;  the  leaves  [L.E.] 
This  is  met  with  upon  dry 
chalky  hills ;  and  in  gravelly  foils, 
in  feveral  parts  of  England.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fmel),  and  a  pun- 
gent talte,  warmer  than  that  of 
the  garden  marjoram,  and  much 
refembling  thyme,  which  it  feems 
to  agree  with  in  virtue.  An  eflen- 
tial  oil  diftilled  from  it,  is  kept  in 
the  (hops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa- 
num called  Creticum,  whofe  flowers, 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fome- 
times brought  to  us  from  Canady  : 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  ftronger  than 
the  common  fort. 

QRORl  femen  ;  Or  obi filiquis  ar- 
ticulatis,  fetnine  majore  C.B.  Bitter 
vetch  ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens. 
The  feeds  have  a  farinaceous  bit- 
terifh  difagreeable  talie  !  they  ftand 
recommended  in  nephritic  com- 
plaints, but  have  long  been  llran- 
gers  to  practice. 

_  ORYZ^E fimtn  [£.]  Rice;  the 
feeds,  freed  from  the  outward 
fkin  ;  thefe  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Carolina,  where  the  plant  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  fufliciently  nutritious.and 
afford  an  ufeful  food  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  and  other  diforders 
from  a  thin  acriroonous  ftate  of 
the  juices. 

OSTE. 
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OSTEOCOLLA  [£.] 

This  is  a  foflil  fubllance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as 
alfo  in  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  generally  met  with  in 
loole  fandy  grounds,  fpreading, 
from  near  the  furface  to  a  conii- 
derable  depth,  into  a  number  of 
branches,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree  : 
it  has  a  whitifti  colour,  rough  on 
the  furface,  and  for  the  moit  part 
either  hollow  within,  or  filled  with 
folid  wood,  or  a  powdery  woody 
matter.  Sometimes  the  roots  of 
living  trees  are  found  changed  in- 
to this  kind  of  fubftance  (See 
Neumann's  chemical  works,'  pag. 
II,  and  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  the 
year  1748.) 

Powdered  oileocolla  feparates, 
on  ablution  with  water,  into  two 
dillinct  fubflances;  the  finer  mat- 
ter wafhed  over,  burns  into  quick- 
lime, and  agrees  on  all  trials  with 
powdered  limeftone  :  the  grofler 
part  which  remains  is  mere  fand  ; 
the  fand  and  calcareous  earth  are 
for  the  moll  part  nearly  in  an  equal 
proportion.  From  this  analyfis  we 
may  eafily  judge  of  the  virtue 
(which  this  foflil  is  celebrated  for, 
that  of  bringing  on  a  callus  in 
fradtured  bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENI, 
vide  Berberis. 

OXYACANTHA  VULGA- 
RIS, vide  Spina  alba. 

OXYLAPATHTJM,  vide  La- 
patbuu. 

YMO'&IM  radix,  fores,  femen  : 
Pttonia  folio  nigricante  Jplendido, 
qua  mas  C.  B.  uel  Paonite famines 
flare  plena  rubra  majore  C.  li.  Male 
and  female  peony ;  the  roots, 
•flowirs,  and  feeds  [L.  E.[ 


Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers ;   the  ie- 
male,  which  is  the  largclt  and 
moll  elegant,  and  for  this  reafon 
the  moll  common,  is  the  only  one 
which  the  fliops  are  fupplied  with. 
In  quality  they  are  fcarce  fenfibly 
different ;  and  hence  the  college 
allows  them  to  be  taken  promifr 
cuoufly.    The  roots  and  feeds  of 
peony  have,  when  recent,  an  un- 
pleafant  fcent,  approaching  to  thaC 
of  the  narcotic  plants ;   and  a 
fomewhat  glutinous  fubacrid  tafte, 
with  a  light  degree  of  bitternefs 
and  aftringency :   the  leaves  alfo 
difcover  an  aftringent  quality  both 
to  the  tafte,  and  by  changing  cha- 
lybeate   folutions   of    a  purple- 
colour:  the  flowers  have  little  tafte, 
and  a  very  faint,  not  agreeable 
fmell.  The  parts  which  have  chiefly 
been  ufed  for  medicinal  purpofes, 
are  the  roots  and  feeds.  Thefe  are? 
looked  upon  as  emollient,  corro- 
borant, and  lightly  anodyne  ;  and 
fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  fome' 
kinds  of  obftruclions,  erofions  of 
the  vifcera,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like,  The 
virtue  they  are  chiefly  celebrated 
for,  is  that  of  curing  fpafmodic 
and  epileptic  complaints;  which 
many  have  been  abfurd  enough  to 
believe  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
would  do,   by  being  only  worn 
about  the  neck.    The  root  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pulvis  ad  cpilep- 
ticos  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

PALM^i    oleum:    Pahn<s  foli- 
orum  pediculis  Jpitiofs,  fruclu  pruni- 
formi,  luteo,  oleofo  Sloan.  Palm- 
oil  [E .] 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
palm  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
iflands ;  from  thefe  .places  it  has 

been 
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been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  about  the  con- 
fidence of  an  ointment,  and 
of  an  orange  colour ;  a  fliong, 
not  difagreeable  fmcll,  but  very 
little  taite  :  by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  its  high  colour,  and  becomes 
white,  when  it  ought  to  be  re- 
jected, as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea 
coall  are  faid  to  make  this  oil 
part  of  their  food,  and  to  employ 
it  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do 
butter.  With  us,  it  is  rarely 
given  inwardly,  and  ufed  only  in 
ibme  external  applications,  for 
pains  and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
cramps,  fprains,  and  the  like. 
The  common  people  apply  it  to 
the  cure  of  chilblains,  and  when 
early  made  ufe  of,  not  without 
fuccefs.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
emollient  ointment  and  flomach 
plafter  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia* 

PANICI  femen:  Panici  Ger- 
pianict ',  Ji-ve  panicula  minor e  C.  B. 
Panic ;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  :  the  feeds  have 
been  made  ufe  of  in  food,  but  are 
not  regarded  as  medicines. 

PAPAVERIS  ALBI  iapHa: 
Papa-ueris  hortenfis  femine  aibo  C.B. 
The  large  garden  poppy,  with 
white  flowers  and  feeds  ;  or  the 
white  poppy  ;  its  heads  [Z..] 

PAPAVER  NIGRUM:  Papa- 
<ver  bortenfe  r.igro femine  C.  B.  The 
lefi'er  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
flowers  and  black  feeds ;  or  the 
black  poppy.  The  college  of 
1  Edinburgh  feems  to  allow  ahis 
fpecies  to  be  ufed  promifcuoufly 
■with  the  foregoing  ;  having  dropt 
the  difiinclion  of  white  and  black, 
and  retained  in  the  catalogue  only 
the  title  of  papai/er  fartenfc  ;  fi( 
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which  they  direct  the  heads,  feeds, 
and  leaves,  for  medicinal  ufe. 

The  heads  and  ftalks  of  th'efe 
plants  contain  a  milky  juice  ; 
which  may  be  collected  in  con- 
fidcrable  quantity,  by  lightly 
wounding  them  when  almoft  ripe  : 
this  juice,  expofed  for  a  few  days 
to  the  air,  thickens  into  a  iiift' 
tenacious  mafs,  agreeingin  quality 
with  the  opium  brought  from 
abroad.  (See  the  article  Op  i  um.) 
The  juices  of  both  the  poppies 
appear  to  be  fimilar  to  one  another  ; 
the  only  difference  is  in  the  quan- 
tity afforded,  which  is  generally 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
plants  :  the  larger,  or  white  pop- 
py, is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the 
preparers  of  opium  in  the  eaftem 
countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes 
in  this. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  in  water, 
impart  to  the  menitruum  their  nar- 
cotic juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  vegetable  matters  in 
general.  The  liquor  ltrongly  preif- 
ed  out,  fuffered  to  feule,  clari- 
fied with  whites  cf  eggs,  and 
evaporated  to  a  due  conliller.ee, 
yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one  fixth 
the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  ex- 
tract. This  poffeffes  the  virtues 
of  opium  ;  but  requires  to  be  given 
in  double  its  dofe  to  anfwer  the 
feme  intention,  which  it  is  faid  to 
perform  without  cccafioning  a 
naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ulual 
confequences  of  the  other.  (See 
the  Edinburgh  effays  abricig.  vol.  k, 
pag.  153  and  132.)  A  ltrong  de- 
coction of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confidence  of  a 
fyxup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in 
a  liquid  form  ;  and  is  the  only  of- 
ficinal preparation  of  the  poppy- 
both  thefe  preparations  are  very 
ufeful  ones,  though  liable  to  vari- 
ation in  point  of  llrength :  nor 
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does  this  inconvenience  feem  avoid- 
able by  any  care  in  the  prefcriber, 
or  the  operator ;  fince  the  poppy 
heads  themfelves  (according  to  the 
degree  of  maturity,  and  the  foil 
and  feafon  of  which  they  are  the 
produce)  contain  different  propor- 
tions of  the  narcotic  matter  to  the 
other  juices  of  the  plant;  as  has 
been  obierved  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
reformats. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  foporific  :  Juncker 
fiiys,  they  have  fhe  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  hyofcyamus,  and 
Herman  looks  upon  them  as  a 
good  fubftitute  to  opium  ;  milled 
probably  by  an  obfervation  which 
holds  in  many  plants,  that  the 
feeds  are  more  efficacious  than  the 
veflelsin  which  they  >recontained. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which 
is  lodged  in  their  covering,  and  in 
the  ftalks ;  an  oil  exprefled  from 
them  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive  ;  and  the  feeds 
themfelves  taken  as  food  :  their 
talle  is  fweetifli  and  farinaceous. 

PAPA  VERTS  ERRATICI,/™ 
Paparveris  rharados /lores :  Papwveris 
trratici  majaris  C.  B.  Red  poppy 
or  corn-rofe  ;  the  greater  of  the 
hairy  wild  poppies,  with  deep  red 
flowers  and  dark  coloured  feeds  ; 
its  flowers  [L.  E.] 

The  flowers  of  (his  plant  yield 
upon  expreflion  a  deep  red  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fufion  to  aqueous  liquors.  A  fyrup 
*of  them  is  kept  in  the  fhops  :  this 
is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour ; 
though  fome  expect  from  it  a 
lightly  anodyrre  virtue. 

PARALYSIS/*™.-  Verhafculi 
pratcnfis  odorati  C.  B.  Primula  ve- 
ris  major  is  Raii.  Cowflips  :  the 
flowers  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  inmarfhe* 


and  moiil  meadows.    The  flowers 
appear  in  April ;  they  have  a  plea- 
fant  fweet  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid, 
bitterifh.fomewhat  aftringent  tafle. 
An  infufion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea, 
is  recommended  as  a  mild  corrobo- 
rant, in  nervous  complaints,  and 
in  fome  female  difordcrs  proceed- 
ing from  a  deficiency  of  the  men- 
flrual  purgations.    A  llrong  in- 
fufion of  them    forms,   with  a 
proper    quantity    of   fugar,  an 
agreeable  fyrup,  which  has  long 
maintained  a  place  in  the  fhops  : 
by  boiling,  even  for  a  little  time, 
their  fine  flavour  is  deftroyed. 

PAREIRA  BRAVA  [£.] 
This  is  the  root  of  an  Ameri- 
can Convolvulus,  brought  to  us 
from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  one's 
finger,  others  as  large  as  a  child's 
arm  :  it  is  crooked,  and  varioufly 
wrinkled  on  the  furface;  outward- 
ly of  a  dark  colour,  internally  of  ■ 
a  dull  yellowifh,  and  interwoven, 
with  woody  fibres,  fo  that  upon  a 
tranfverfe  fection,  a  number  of 
concentric  circles  appear,  crofled 
with  fibres,  which  run  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference:  it  has 
no  fmell ;  the  tafle  is  a  little  bit- 
ten!}), blended  with  a  fweetnefs, 
like  that  of  liquorice.    This  root 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazili- 
ans and  Portuguefe,  in  a  great 
variety  of  difeafes,  particularly 
againll  fuppreflions  of  urine,  ne- 
phritic pains,  and  the  calculus. 
In  the  two  firft,  Geoffroy  fays  he 
has  given  it  with  good  fuccefs,  and 
that  the  patient  was  almoft  inftant-. 
ly  relieved  by  it,  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  urine  fucceeding.  He 
likewife  obierved  large  quantities 
of  gravel,  and  even  fmall  ftones, 
voided  after  its  ufe  :  this  effeft  he 
attributes  not  to  any  lithontriptic 
power,  but  to  its  diflblving  the 
vifcid  mucus,  by  which  the  fabu- 
O  louj 
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lous  matter  had  been  detained. 
He  likewife  relates,  that  he  has 
had  frequent  experience  of  the 
good  effects  of  this  root  in  deterg- 
ing and  healing  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the 
urine  came  away  purulent  and 
mucous,  and  could  not  be  voided 
at  all  without  extreme  pain  ;  by 
the  ufe  of  the  pareira%  the  urine 
foon  became  clear,  and  of  a  due 
confiilence,  and  was  evacuated 
freely  ;  and  by  joining  to  this  me- 
dicine balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer  thofe  of  the  wild  are  fb  ongelt. 
perfectly  healed.  The  attenuating  . 

quality,  which  he  had  difcovered       PENTAPHYLLI  radix:  Quin- 


PARTHEN1UM,  vide  Ma- 
tricaria. 

PASTINACA  HORTENSIS: 
Pajltnaca  latifolia  faliva  Rait. 
Garden  parfneps. 

PASTINACA  SILVESTRIS: 
Pajiinaca  Jilveftris  latifolia  Raii. 
Wild  parlneps. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parf- 
nep  are  ufed  as  food,  and  prove 
fufheiently  nutritious.  The  feeds 
of  both  forts  are  lightly  aromatic  ; 


in  this  root,  induced  him  to  make 
trial  of  it  in  other  difeafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  tenacious  juices,  and 
in  thefe  likewife  it  fully  anfwered 
his  expectations  :  in  humoral  afth- 
rrras,  where  the  lungs  were  fluffed 
Dp,  and  the  patient  almoit  fuffocat- 
ed  by  thick  phlegm,  an  infufion 
of  pareira,  after  many  other  medi- 
cinvs  had  proved  ineffectual,  oc- 
cafioned  a  plentiful  expectoration, 
and  foon  completed  a  cure :  in  the 
jaundice,  proceeding  from  thick 
bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice  :  but 
in  another  ifterical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fwelled  and  hard, 
this  medieine  did  no  good.  His 
dofe  of  the  root  in  fubltance  is 
from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram, 
in  decoftion  two  or  three  drams. 

PARIETARLE,  feu  BJxhes 
folia  :  Parictaria:  officinarwn  C.  B. 
•Pellitory  of  the  wall;  the  leaves 
[I.E.] 

This  is  a  fmall  plant  growing 
upon  old  walls  ;  of  an  herbaceous, 
fubfaline  talte,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient 
herbs,  and  in  this  intention  is  oc- 
•cafionally  made  ufe  of.  Jt  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  expreffed  juice  has 
■been  given  in  the  dole  o£  three 
ounces  as  a  diuretic. 


quefclii  majoris  repentis  C.  B. 
Cinquefoil  ;  the  root  [£,«] 

This  grows  plentifully  in 
hedges,  and  by  road-fides.  The 
root  is  modr.ately  aftringent ;  and 
as  fuch  is  lometimes  given  inter- 
nally againlt  diarrhoeas,  and  other 
fluxes ;  and  employed  in  garga- 
rifms  for  firengthening  the  gums, 
&c.  The  cortical  part  of  the  root 
may  be  taken,  in  fuhitance,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  dram  :  ihe  internal 
part  is  confiderably  weaker,  and 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  the 
dofe  to  produce  the  fame  effect. 
It  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than,  as 
theriaca. 


an  ingredient  in  the 


PEPONUM>ot™.-  Peponis  ob- 
longi  C.  B.  The  purnpion  ;  its 
feeds  [X] 

Thefe  feeds  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  fliops :  in  quality  they 
are  not  different  from  thofe  of 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  feeds. 

PERICLYMENUM,  vide  Ca- 
pri foli  um. 

PERSICARLE  MITIS  folia : 
Perficaric  tnaculof  v  Raii.  Spotted 
arfmart :  the  leaves. 

This  grows,  wild  in  moift  watery 
places,:  thg  kave6  fomewhat  re- 
ferable 
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femble  thofe  of  the  perfeca  malus, 
and  have  generally  a  blackilh  fpot 
in  the  middle  :  their  tafte  is 
roughith  and  fubfaline.  This  herb 
is  recommended  chiefly  for  exter- 
nal purpofes  :  Tournefort  allures 
us  (in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French 
academy,  1703)  that  it  is  one  of 
the  belt  vulneraries  and  antifeptics 
he  knows,  and  that  a  deco&ion  of 
it  in  wine  flops  gangrenes  in  a 
furprifing  manner.  The  prefenc 
practice  however  has  no  depen- 
dance  on  it.  \ 

PERSICARLE  URENTIS  fo- 
tia  :  Per  fee  aria  vulgaris  acris,feve 
bydropiperis  Raii.  Biting  arfmart, 
Jakeweed,  or  water  pepper ;  the 
leaves  [£.] 

This  fort  is  readily  diftinguifti- 
able  from  the  former,  by  its  pun- 
gent, biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  Its 
virtues  2re  thole  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  :  in  phlegmatic 
habits,  it  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge,  and  has  frequently  done 
gcod  fervice  in  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints. The  frelh  leaves  are  fome- 
times  applied  externally  for  cleanf- 
ing  old  fiftulous  ulcer*,  and  con- 
fuming  funguous  flefli  :  for  thefe 
purpoies  they  are  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  farriers,  among 
whom  they  have  been  principally 
made  ufe  6f. 


PERSICjE  MALI  fee  res  :  Per- 
fect molli  came,  l£c.  C.  B  The 
peach  tree;  its  flowers  [£.] 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifli  tafte  3  diftill- 
ed,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath/  they  yield 
one-fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a  whitifli  liquor,  which,  as  Mr. 
Bo'.duc  obferves  communicates  to 
a  large  quantity  of  other  liquids, 
a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.    An  infufion  in  water  of 

half  an  ounce  of  the  frtfli  gather-    dent  ufe,  having  brought  it  for  a 
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ed  flowers,  or  a  dram  of  them 
when  dried,  fweetened  with  fugar, 
proves  for  children  an  ufelul  laxa- 
tive and  anthelmintic  :  the  leaves 
of  the  tree  are,  in  this  intention, 
fomewhat  more  efficacious,  though 
lefs  agreeable.  The  fruit  has  the 
fame  quality  with  the  other  fweef, 
fruits,  that  of  abating  heat, 
quenching  thirft,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX 
[L.  E.}  Peruvian  bark;  the  bark 
of  a  tall  (lender  tree,  growing  in 
Peru.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces 
of  different  fizes,  fometimes  roll- 
ed up  into  ftiort  thick  quills,  and 
fometimes  flat :  the  outfide  is 
broWnifli  and  generally,  covered 
in  part  with  a  whitifli  mofs ;  the 
infide  is  of  a  yellowifti,  reddifti, 
or  rufty  iron  colour.  It  has  a  light- 
ly aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat  muftv, 
yet  not  difagreeable ;  a  bitterifli, 
aftringent  tafte,  which  dwells  long 
upon  the  tongve,  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  aromatic  warmth, 
Thefmall,  thin,  flat  pieces  are  by 
fome  accounted  the  beft  ;  by  others, 
the  quill  fort,  with  the  rougheft 
coat,  efpecially  if  of  a  bright  cin- 
namon colour  on  the  infide ; 
though  the  large  flat  pieces, 
whether  rough  or  fmooth,  of  a 
lighter  or  darker  colour,  are  often, 
of  equal  goodnefs.  The  beft  bark 
is  that  which  is  ftrongeft  in  fmell 
and  rafte  :  this  likewile  proves  fri- 
able betwixt  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  feparate  into  fibres ;  it  breaks, 
not  fliivery,  but  clofc  and  fmooth. 

The  virtues  of  this  bark,  as  2 
febrifuge,  were  difcovered  by  the 
Indians  about  the  year  1500:  Eu- 
rope did  not  become  acquainted 
with  it  till  1649:  nor  was  it  re- 
ceived into  general  pra&ice  till  fe- 
veral  years  after  this ;  fome  ill  cor,- 
fequences,  enfuingfrom  its  impru- 
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time  into  difrepute.    At  prefcnt, 
•it  is  looked  upon  as  the  moll  effec- 
tual remedy  in  intermittent  fevers 
of  almoit  every  kind,  and  fafe  in 
all  ages  and  conftitutions ;  pro- 
vided it  be  j udicioufly  and  feafon- 
ably  adminiftered,  and  due  regard 
be  had  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
difeafe.     The  modern  practice, 
previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  me- 
dicine, ufually-  gives  an  emetic  at 
the  beginning  of  a  paroxyfm :  in 
fome  cafes  a  cathartic,  and  in  ple- 
thoric habits  vena.'fedlion,  are  pre- 
tnifed  :  thefe  render  the  bark  not 
only  more  fafe,  but  likewife  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  in  its  operation  : 
where  thefe  evacuatiohs  are  neg- 
lected, or  not  fufficiently  plentiful, 
the  difeafe,  if  of  long  landing, 
fcarce  yields  to  the  cortex;  or  if 
it  appears  at  length  fubdued,  yet 
the  patient  does  not  recover  his 
ftrength,  and  foon  fuffers  arelapfe. 
The  ufe  of  the  bark  is  begun  at  the 
end  of  a  paroxyfim,  and  repeated, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram 
■(more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
circumftances  of  the  patient)  every 
third  or  fourth  hour  during  the  in- 
termiftion  :  where  the  fever  is  of 
thebillious kind,  and  accompanied 
with  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is 
joined  :  in  all  cafes,  moderate  ex- 
fcrcife  generally  promotes  its  effect. 
At  firlt,  it  ufually  loofens  the  bel- 
ly, and  fometimes  operates  as  if  a 
cathartic  had  been  taken  ;  and  by 
this  means  fupplies  the  omiffion  of 
evacuations  before  its  exhibition  :  if 
the  purging  continues,  the  medi- 
cine does  not  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it  :  in  fuch  cafe,  a 
little  opium  is  added,  which  effec- 
tually fuppreffes  the  flux  :  if  after 
this  the  patient  continues  too  cof- 
tive,  recourfe  is  had  to  glyfters. 
The  loofenefs,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  ftopt  too  foon  :  on  the  con- 
trary, where  the  bark  does  not  it- 
felf  produce  this  effect,  it  is  necef- 


fary,  as  Dr.  Mead  informs  us,  to 
join  to  it  a  little  rhubarb,  fo  as  to 
occafion  for  a  time  two  (tools  a 
day  ;  by  this  means  the  difeafe  is 
more  effectually  cured,  and  lefs 
fubjedt  to  be  followed  by  a  dropfy, 
or  ill  habit  of  body  :  after  a  dram 
or  two  of  rhubarb  have  been  taken, 
it  is  to  be  difcontinued,  and  the 
bark  exhibited  by  itfelf  After 
the  fever  has  been  removed,  the 
medicine  is  continued  for  fome 
time  longer,  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ; 
and  evacuations,  unlefs  abfolutelr 
neceffary,  abltained  from.  The 
difeafe  is  neverthelefs  feldom  com- 
pletely cured  before  fome  very  con- 
fiderable  evacuation, either  by  ftoo!> 
urine,  or  perfpiration,  enfues :  if 
this  does  not  fucceed  fpontaneoufly, 
cathartics,  diuretics,  or  diaphore- 
tics, are  given  in  conjunction  with 
the  bark,  otherwife  the  patient  con- 
tinues weak,  and  without  appetite, 
till  either  the  difeafe  returns,  or 
changes  into  one  of  adifferent  kind. 

In  fymptomatic  agues,  hectic 
and  purulent  fevers,  cacochymic 
habits,  and  where  the  hypechon- 
dres  are  fwelled  and  diftended,  this 
medicine  is  improper,  and  for  the 
moft  part  prejudicial.  Its  mani- 
fell  aftringency  forbids  its  ufe  in 
obftructions  of  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,  or  fuppreffions  of  any  critical 
evacuation  ;  until  the  obitruction 
is  firft  removed,  or  the  evacuation 
had  its  due  courfe. 
•  In  acute,  inflammatory,  or  ma- 
lignant fevers,  the  bark  does  not 
feem  to  have  any  good  effect. 
Neverthelefs,  in  thedeclineof  !ong 
nervous  fevers,  or  after  aremiflion, 
when  from  bad  habit,  old  age,  fa- 
tigue, or  the  like,  the  patient  is  ex- 
tremely weak,  and  the  pulfe  low, 
the  cortex  proves  a  medicine  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  ;  provided  that  there 
is  no  extravafation,  that  tire  veffcls 
remain  entire,  and  pus  is  not  al- 
ready formed. 

Peru- 
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Peruvian  bark  haslikewife  been 
found  eminently  ferviceable  in  gan- 
grenes and  mortifications,  proceed- 
ing either  from  an  internal  or  ex- 
ternal caufe.  In  all  the  cafes  of  this 
kind,  where  it  proved  fuccefsful, 
it  occafloneda  kind  of  fuppuration, 
which  degenerated  when  the  ule 
of  the  medicine  was  discontinued, 
and  again  turned  kindly  upon  re- 
fuming  it.  Some  have  been  hence 
induced  to  try  the  cortex  in  vari- 
olous cafes,  where  either  the  pul- 
.tules  did  not  rightly  fuppurate,  or 
petechia:  Ihewed  a  difpolition  to  a 
gangrene;  and  here  likewile  it 
anfwered  expectation:  the  empty 
veficles  filled  with  matter,  watery 
fanies  changed  into  thick  white 
pus,  the  petechias  became  gradu- 
ally of  a  pile  colour,  and  at 
length  difappeared,  and  the  pox 
began  to  turn  fooner  than  was  ex- 
pected. See  the  Edinburgh  medical 
efays. 

The  bark  has  been  applied  like- 
wife,  and  not  without  fuccefs,  to 
the  cure  of  periodic  head-achs, 
hyfteric  and  hypochondriac  fits, 
and  other  diforders,  which  have 
regular  intermiffions.  By  its  af- 
tringency  and  aromatic  quality,  it 
itrengthens  the  whole  nervous  fy- 
ftem,  and  proves  ufeful  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  fundry 
chronical  diforders,  proceeding 
from  too  great  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
In  obftinate  uterine  fluxes,  and 
old  gleets,  bark  joined  with  cha- 
lybeates  has  notable  effects. 

The  virtues  of  Peruvian -bark 
reude  chiefly  in  a  refinous  fub- 
ftance,  and  hence  are  extracted  in 
perfection  by  rectified  fpirit.  By 
itrong  coction  in  water,  the  refin 
is  melted  out,  and  mingled  with 
the  water ;  which  whilft  hot  ap- 
pears tranfparent,  but  in  cooling,' 
grows  turbid,  and  depofits  great 
part  of  the  refin  to  the  bottom. 
Water  elevates  in  diftillation  the 
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aromatic  part  of  the  bark;  pure 
fpirit  brings  over  nothing.  Hence 
an  aqueous  extract  proves  not  only 
lefs  in  quantity,  but  likewife  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  one  made  with 
rectified  fpirit.  Proof  fpirit  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  this  drug  in 
tolerable  perfection,  in  the  cold  ; 
heat  enables  it  to  take  up  more 
than  it  can  retain  when  cold.  Spi- 
rit of  fal  ammoniac  prepared,  with 
fixt  alkaline  falts,  gains  very  little 
from  the  cortex,  either  with  or 
without  heat :  the  fpirit  prepared 
with  quicklime,  and  the  dulcified 
fpirit,  in  a  few  hours  become 
ltrongly  impregnated  with  its  fmell 
and  tafte. 

The  cfKcinal  preparations  of 
bark  are  an  extract  [L,  E.]  refin 
[£.]  fpirituous  tincture  [L.  £.] 
tinclure  in  volatile  fpirit  [Z.]  and 
compound  tincture  [£.]  It  is  an 
ingredient  alfo  in  the  ftomachi.c 
tin&ure  [£.] 

The  fubftances  ufually  joined 
with  bark  in  prefcription  feem  cal- 
culated either  to  promote  its  effi- 
cacy, or  merely  for  reducing  it  in- 
to the  intended  form  ;  without 
much  regard  to  its  agreeablenefs, 
and  the  conveniency  of  taking  it : 
this  is  neverthelefs  a  point  of  great 
confequence,  as  its  tafte,  and  the 
quantity  which  is  neceflary,  make 
the  patient  too  frequently  loath  it, 
before  enough  has  been  taken  to 
produce  the  defired  effect.  If  de-> 
figned  to  be  given  in  the  folid 
form  of  a  bolus,  electary,  &c.  it 
fhould  be  made  up,  not,  as  is  cuf- 
tomary,  with  fyrups,  but  with  mu- 
cilages :  with  the  former,  it  Hicks 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
whence  its  taffe  remains  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  ;  with  the  latter,  it 
pafles  freely,  fcarce  leaving  any 
tafte  in  the  mouth.  Aromatics  do 
not  prevent  the  tafte  of  the  bark 
from  difcovering  itfelf ;  extract  of 
liquorice  very  effectually  conceals 
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it.  The  extrad  of  logwood  alfo 
joined  to  that  of  bark,  and  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  mucilage,  form  a 
Very  elegant  and  agreeable  com- 
pofition. 

PETASITIDIS  radix:  Petaft- 
tidis  majoris  et  vulgaris  C,  B.  Butr 
terbur  ;  the  root  [&'.] 

This  grows  wild  by  the  fides  of 
(ditches  and  in  meadows:  it  fends 
forth  ftort  fcdyftalks  in  thefpring, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large  and  hollowed  in 
about  the  middle,  fo  as  to  refera- 
ble a  bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks 
called  -srsTacrof,  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant.  The  roots  have  a  ftrong 
fmell  ;  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  not 
very  agreeable  tafte  ;  they  have 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram 
Or  more,  as  an  aromatic,  and  like- 
wife  as  an  aperient  and  deobfi.ru- 
ent ;  thefe  virtues,  however,  they 
poffefs  in  fo  low  a  degree,  as  to  have 
loll  their  reputation  in  the  (hops. 

PETROLEUM  [£.]  Rock  oil. 

This  is  a  general  name  fpr  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral 
oils,  which  fpontaneoiilly  exude 
from  the  earth,  or  from  clefts  of 
rocks.  Thefe  oils  are  found  in  al- 
nioft  all  countries,  but  in  greateft 
quantities  in  the  warmer  ones : 
fome  are  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  England  ;  and  many  of  our 
common  bituminous  minerals,  as 
pitcoal,  &c.  afford,  on  dilrilla- 
tion,  oils  not  greatly  different  from 
them. 

The  fineft  fort  of  this  commodi- 
ty comes  from  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
dena  in  Italy,  where  three  differ- 
ent kinds  are  found ;  the  belt  is 
almoft  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tranfpa- 
rent  as  water,  of  a  highly  pener 
trating.yet  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  rectified  oil 
of  amber  :  the  fecond  fort  is  of  a 
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clear  yellow  colour,  not  fo  fluid  as 
the  former,  lefs  penetrating,  and 
partaking  more  of  the  oil  of  amber 
fmell  :  the  third,  or  worfl,  is  of  a 
blackifh  red  colour.of  a  thicker  con- 
fidence,and  more  difagreeable  than 
the  two  foregoing.  Thefirflof  thefe 
is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the /hops ; 
the  fecond,  mixed  with  a  little'  of 
the  third,  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is 
ufually  fent  us  inftead  of  it.  Pe- 
troleum readily  catches  fire,  and, 
if  pure,  burns  entirely  away  :  di, 
Hilled,  it  becomes  fomewhat  more 
pellucid  than  before  (a  fma!I  quan- 
tity of  yellowifh  matter  remaining) 
and  Iofesgreatly  of  its  natural  fmell 
it  unites  with  the  effential  oilsofve* 
getables,  not  at  all  with  vinous  fpi- 
rits:  the  finer  forts  are  fo  light  as 
to  fwim  upon  the  molt  highly  rec» 
tified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  is  atprefent  very  rare- 
ly employed  as  a  medicine,  though 
if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  fhould  feem  10  de- 
ferve  fome  notice :  they  are  more  aT 
greeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine;  the 
virtues  of  both  which  they  partici- 
pate of.  They  are  principally  rer 
commended  by  authprs  for  external 
purpofes,  againft  pains  and  aches, 
in  paralytic  complaints,  and  for 
preventing  chilblains.  For  thefe 
intentions,  fome  of  the  more  com- 
mon mineral  oils  have  been  made 
ufe  of  with  good  fuccefs ;  an  oil 
extracted  from  a  kind  of  Hone  coal 
has  been  cried  up  among  the  conir 
mon  people,  under  the  name  of 
Britifh  oil, for  rheumatic  pains,  &c, 
even  this  is  often  counterfeited  by 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil  of  amber 
added  to  the  common  exprelfed 
oiis. 

PETROT..EUM  BARBAHENt 
SE  [L.]  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  theforegoing 
petrolca,  and  nearly  o(  the  confid- 
ence 
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ence  of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
reddilh  black  colour, a  difagreenble 
lmell,  lefs  pungenc  than  the  other 
forts.  This  bitumen  is  found  in  fe- 
yeral  of  our  American  illands,  where 
it  is  clteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
great  lervice  as  a  fudoriric,  and  in 
dilorders  of  the  brealt  and  lungs, 
though  in  cafes  of  this  kind,  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper;  they  likewife  ap- 
ply it  externally  as  a  dilcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders.  Among  us  it  is  rarely  tiled, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college  em- 
ploys it  as  a  menltt uum  for  fulphur 
in  the  balfamum  fulpburis  Barba- 
dinfe,  and  directs  an  oil  to  be  di- 
ftilled  from  it :  that  of  Edinburgh 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

PETROSELINI  MACEDO- 
NICI  femen  :  Apii  Macedonia  C.  B. 
Macedonian  parlley ;  the  feeds  [L.] 

PETROSELINI  VULGARIS 
femen, folia,  radix:  Apii  hortenjis feu 
fetrofelini  vulgo  C.  B.  Common 
parlley  ;  the  roots,  leaves  [£,]  and 
feeds  [L.  £.] 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  fotne- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens; 
the  fecond  is  commonly  cultivated 
for  culinary  purpefes.  The  feeds 
of  both  have  an  aromatic  flavour, 
and  are  occafionaijy  made  nfe  of 
as  carminatives,  &c.  Thofe  of  the 
Macedonian  parfley  are  the  ltrong- 
eft,  though  generally  fupplied  by 
the  other.  The  root  of  parfley  is 
one  of  ihe  five  aperient  roots,  and 
in  this  intention  is  fometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks  :  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies,  and  thus, 
"by  dntending  the  vilcera,  produces 
a  contrary  errect  to  that  intended 
by  it ;  t^e  talte  of  this  root  is  fome- 
what  fwe/.:;ih,  with  a  light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 
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The  feeds  of  the  Macedonian  parf- 
ley are  an  ingredient  in  viithri- 
date  and  thenaca  ;  and  thofe  of 
the  common  in  .the  electary  of  bay- 
benies  [L.] 

PEUCEDANI  radix :  Pcucedani 
Gtrmanici  C.  B.  Hogs  fennel,  or 
lulphurwort;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
(hores,  and  in  moift  Ihady  places. 
The  roots  have  a  lhong  dilagree- 
able  lmell,  fomcwhat  refembling 
that  of  fulphureous  lolutions ;  and 
an  unctuous,  fubacrid,  bitterilh 
talte.  They  are  looked  upon  as 
ltimulating  and  attenuating,  and 
fuppofed  to  promote  expectoration 
and  urine  :  the  exprelTed  juice  was 
employed  by  the  ancients,  as  an 
errhine  in  lethargic  diforders.  The 
prefent  practice  pays  no  regard  to 
them  in  any  intention. 

PHU,  vide  Valeriana  syl- 
vestris, 

PILOSELLA,vi,de  Aurjpula 

M'JRIS. 

PIMENTA,  vide  Piper  Ja- 

MA1CENSE. 

PfMPINELL-ffi  S  ANGUISOR- 

BJE  folia  :  Pimpinell<£  fanguijorbes 
miner/'/  birfuta  et  litvis  C.  B.  Bur- 
net ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  dry  chalky 
hills:  fuch  as  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, though  preferred  by  fome, 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  wild 
fort.  The  leaves  are  mildy  aftring- 
ent,  and  have  been  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  this  intention,  in  dyfen- 
teries  and  hemorrhages. 

PIMPINELLiE  SAXIFRAGE 
radix,  femen,  folia.  Burnet  faxi.- 
frage  ;  the  root  [L.  E.]  leaves  and 
feeds  [£.] 

Three  forts  of  this  plant  are  taken 
notice  of  by  medical  writers : 

O4  t.  rim. 
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1 .  Pirnpinella  fax'fraga  major, 
umbella' Candida  C.  B.  This  is  the 
i'pecies  celebrated  by  the  German 
writers  under  the  name  of  pirnpi- 
nella alba  :  it  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  our 
markets  have  been  generally  lup- 
plied  with  the  following. 

2.  Pirnpinella  faxifraga  minor 
foliis  Janguijorbes  Raii.  Tragofeli- 
rtum  alterum  mojus  Tourn.  This  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  dry 
pafhire  grounds. 

3.  Pirnpinella  faxifraga  minor 
C.  B  foliis  diffeftis  Hiji.  Oxon. 
This  fort  is  the  moft  common  in 
the  fields  about  London  ;  ir  grows 
taller  than  the  others, but  the  leaves 
are  lefs. 

All  thefe  plans  feem  to  be  pof- 
fefiedof  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  only  in  external  appearance  ; 
and  even  in  this,  thejr  difference  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  Linnaeus 
has  joined  them  into  one,  under 
the  general  name  of  pirnpinella. 
Our  college  inilead  of  the  firft, 
which  has  been  generally  under- 
flood  as  the  officinaj>fort,  allow  ei- 
ther of  the  others  (which  are  more 
common)  to  be  ufed  promifcuoufly. 

The  roots  of  pirnpinella  have  a 
grateful, warm,  very  pungent  talte, 
which  is  entirely  extracted  by  rec- 
tified fpirit :  in  diHillation,  the 
tnenftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  root, 
united  into  a  pungent  aromatic 
refin.  This  root  promifes,  from 
its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  medi- 
cine of  confiderable  utility ;  though 
little  regarded  in  common  practice: 
the  only  officinal  composition  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient,  is  the 
ful<vis  ari  compofitus  [L.]  Stahl, 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
Jicians,  are  extremely  fond  of  it, 
and  recommend  it  as  an  excellent 
ltomachic,refolvent,detergent,diu- 
Tetic,  diaphoretic,  and  alexiphar- 
mac.    They  frequently  gave  it, 


and  not  without  fuccefs.in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  foul-, 
nefs  of  the  blood  and  juices,  tu- 
mours and  obftri;dtions  of  the 
glands,  and  difeafes  proceedingr 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  rluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general.  Boerhaave  directs 
theufe  of  thismedicine  in.allhrnatic' 
and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the 
itrongeft  refolvents  are  indicated  : 
the  form  he  prefers  is  a  watery  in- 
fufion  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tinclure 
pofielfes  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  perfection. 

There  is  another  fpecics  of  pirn- 
pinella called  nigra,  from  its  root 
being  externally  of  a  bright  black 
colour,  wliilft  thofe  of  the  foiego- 
ing  forts  are  whitifh  :  this  is  re- 
markable for  its  yielding  an  effen- 
tial  oil  of  a  blue  coiour.  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
Swifferland,  &c.  and  js  now  and 
then  met  with  in  our  gardens. 

PIN  US  nuclei  et  r<ftna  :  Pinnsfa- 
tiv/t  C.  B.  et  Pinus  Jylueflris  C.  B. 
Pine  tree  ;  the  kernels  of  its  fruit 
or  cones,  and  its  refin  [E.] 

The  pine  tree  differs  from  the. 
firs  in  having  its  leaves  ftanding  in 
pairs,  thofe  of  the  firs  being  folita- 
ry.  The  pine  abounds  with  the 
fame  kind  of  refinous  juice  as  the 
fir  trees  (fee  the  articles? erebiu/bina 
and  Thus  njulgare.)  The  kernels 
have  a  very  pltafant  fweet  tafte, 
and  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality  with  fweet  almonds; 
they  are  confidered  rather  as  diete- 
tic than  medicinal  articles. 

PIPER  NIGRUM  [L.E.]  Black 
pepper  ;  the  fruit  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  Java,  Malabar,&c.  gathered 
probably  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and 
exficcated  in  the  fun.  This  is  the 
only  fpice  which  we  import  direct- 
ly from  the  Eaft-Indies,  all  the 
others  coming  through  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch. 

PIPER 
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PIPER  ALBUM  [L.  J?.]  White 
pepper  ;  the  fruit  of  the  black  pep- 
per plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
decorticated  by  maceration  in  wa- 
ter. The  grains,  as  brought  to  us, 
Cave  fometimes  pieces  of  a  dark 
coloured  ikin  Hill  upon  them. 

PIPER  LONGUM  [  L.  E.] 
Longpepper.  This  is  the  fruit  of 
a  different  plant  growing  alio  in 
the  Eafl-Indies.  Jt  is  of  a  cylin- 
drical figure,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length;  the  external  furface 
appears  compofed  of  numerous  mi- 
nute grains  difpofed  round  the  fruit 
in  a  kind  of  fpiral  direction. 

All  thefe  fpices  have  a  pungent 
fmell,  and  a  very  hot  biting  talte. 
The  long  fort,  which  is  the  hotteft 
and  flrongelt,  is  moft  frequently 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpofes; 
the  black,  as  being  more  grateful, 
for  culinary  ones  j  the  white,  which 
is  the  weakeft  of  the  three,  is  rarely 
fin  ployed  for  either.  The  warmth 
and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  re- 
fides  chiefly  in  their  refinous  part ; 
their  aromatic  odour  in  an  effenr 
tial  oil.  The  genuine  diftilled  oil 
fraells  ftrong  of  the  pepper,  but 
has  very  little  acrimony ;  the  re- 
maining decoction  infpiflated, 
yields  an  extract  confiderably  pun- 
gent. A  tincture  made  in  rectified 
fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery  ;  a 
few  drops  of  it  fet  the  mouth  as  it 
were  in  a  flame. 

The  white  pepper  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  philonium  and  mithridate ; 
the  black,  in  the  pulvis  antilyflus, 
denary  of  bayberries ;  confectio 
Paulina,  and  theriaca:  the  long, 
in  the  bitter  wine,  aromatic  tinc- 
ture, powder  and  pills,  the  com- 
pound powders  of  bole  and  fcor- 
dium,  the  confeftio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridate, and  theriaca  [Z,.] 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE  [L.E.] 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper  j  the 
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amomum  of  many  of  the  German 
writers. 

This  is  the  produce  of  our 
own  plantations ;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  a  large  tree  growing  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Jamaica,  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloan, 
myrtus  (irborea,  aromatica,  folii$ 
laurinis.  The  fmell  of  this  fpice 
refembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs  :  its  tafte  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  cloves,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  three  foregoing ; 
whence  it  has  received  the  name  of 
all-fpice.  The  fhops  have  been 
for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  em- 
ploy this  aromatic  as  a  fucceda- 
neum  to  the  more  coftly  fpices,- 
and  frem  them  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  hofpitals  :  the  Lon- 
don college  have  givehit  a  place  in 
their  late  difpenfatory,  and  direct  a 
fimple  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it, 
which  poffefles  the  flavour  of  the 
pimento  in  great  perfection.  It 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  plea- 
fant  eflential  oil,  which  finks  .in 
water  :  this  oil,  recommended  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  reformata,  is 
now  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts its  pungency  and  flavour,and 
elevates  nothing  in  diftillation. 

PIPER  IND1CUM:  Capficum 
Jiliquis  longis  propendentibus  1'ourn. 
Guinea  pepper,  or  capficum  ;  the 
fruit; 

This  is  an  annual  plant  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens;  it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  October. 
The  tafte  of  capficum  is  extremely 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on'  fire.  It  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
being  chiefly  employed  for  culi- 
nary purpofes :  a  fpecies  of  it 
called  in  the  Weft-Indies  bird  pep- 
per, is  the  bafis  of  a  powder,  brought 
us  from  thence  tinder  the  name  of 
Cayan  pepper. 
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PfSUM  :  Pifumawenje fiorc can- 
dido,fru£lu  rotuv.do  a/bo  C.B.  Peas ; 
the  ieeda  [E.\ 

Thefe  are  commonly  ufed  in 
food,  but  very  rarely  for  medicinal 
purpofes. 

PIX  LIQUID  A  [L.  £.]  Tar  ; 
a  thick,  black,  un&uous  fubftancc ; 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir- 
trees,  by  burning  them  with  a 
clofe  fmothering  heat.  It  differs 
from  the  native  refinous  juice  of 
the  trees {iezTerebintbi/ia)in  having 
received  a  difagreeable  iinpreffion 
from  the  fire,  and  containing  a 
portion  of  thefaline  and  other  j  uices 
united  with  the  refinous  and  oily  ; 
by  the  mediation  of  thefe,  a  part 
of  the  terebinthinate  oil  proves  dif- 
foluble  in  aqueous  liquors,  which 
extract  little  or  nothing  from  the 
purer  turpentines.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  the  more  foluble  parts 
of  tar,  proves,  in  confequence  of 
this  hot  pungent  oil,  warm  and  lli- 
mulating :  it  fenfibly  raifes  thepulfe 
and  quickens  the  circulation  :  by 
thefe  qualities,  in  cold  languid 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  ftrengthens 
the  folids,  attenuates  vifcid  juices, 
opens  obitru&ions  of  the  minuter 
veffels,  and  promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  fluid  fecretions  in  general; 
whilft  in  hot  bilions  temperaments, 
it  difpofes  to  inflammation,  and 
aggravates  the  complaints  which  it 
Has  been  employed  to  remove. 

PIX  ARID  A  [L.E.]  Dry  or 
Hone  pitch. 

This  is  the  pixliquida  exficcated 
by  heat :  in  this  procefs,  a  part  of 
the  acid  and  the  more  volatile  oil 
are  diflipated  along  with  the  aque- 
ous moiflurc  ;  and  hence  the  pro- 
duct proves  confiderably  lefs  adtive. 
It  is  made  ufe  of  only  in  external 
applications,  as  a  warm  adhefive, 
refinous  fubftance. 

PIX  NAVALIS.  This  Is  gene- 


rally allowed  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  foregoing  dry  pitch  or  infpiifat- 
ed  tar:  hence  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  the  terms  pix  Jicca 
and  pix  navalis  are  made  fynony* 
mous.  According  to  GeoitVoy,  it 
is  compounded  of  a  ftrange  mix- 
ture of  tallow,  and  tar,  and  pa- 
limpifla,  and  an  artificial  black 
pitch;  which  artificial  pitch  is  it- 
felf  compofed  of  tar  and  palimpif-, 
fa;  and  this  palimpiiTa  is  no  other 
than  an  inipiffated  tar;  fo  that 
notwithftanding  this  Ihow  of  com- 
pofition,  the  reful:  is  only  a  mix- 
ture of  pitch  with  a  little  tallow. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [L.E.] 
Burgundy  pitch.  This  is  of  a  fo- 
lid  confidence,  yet  fomewhat  loft, 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and 
more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing.  Geoffroy  re- 
lates, that  it  is  compofed  of  gal.ipot 
(a  folid  whitifh  refin  which  fepa- 
rates  from  fome  of  the  terebinthina 
as  they  run  from  the  tree)  melted 
with  common  turpentine  and  a  lit- 
tle of  its  diftiiled  oil.  Dale  inform* 
us,  from  the  relation  cf  a  gentle- 
man who  faw  the  preparation  of 
this  commodity  in  Saxony,  (from 
whence  we  are  chiefly  fupplied  with 
it)  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  comr 
mon  turpentine  boiled  a  little. 

All  thefe  fubilances  are  employ-, 
ed  in  the  -fhops  only  in  external 
compofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and 
Burgundy  pitch,  are  ingredients 
in  feveral  plafters,  ointments,  and 
cerates  :  and  tar  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  ointments. 

PLANTAGINIS  LATIFOLIjE 
folia,  femen:  Common  broad-leaved 
plantane,  called  feptinervia,  from 
its  having  feven  large  nerves  or  ribs 
running  along  each  leaf ;  the  nar- 
row-leaved fort  has  only  five  ribs, 
and  hence  is  named  quiriqueutrvia: 
they  are  both  common  in  fields, 

and 
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and  by  road-fides.  The  leaves  are  is  a  flrong  aftringent,  and  has  been 
Bendy  allringent,  and  the  feeds  ufed,  it  is  faid  with  good  fuccefs, 
fald  tp  be  fo  ;  and  hence  they  (land 
recommended  in  haemorrhages, and 
Other  cafes  where  medicines  of  this 
kind  are  proper.  The  leaves  bruif- 
ed  a  little,  are  the  ufual  applica- 
tion of  the  common  people  to  flight 
flelh  wounds.  The  Edinburgh  col- 
lege directs  an  extract  to  be  made 
from  the  leaves. 

PLUMBUM  [L.  E.]  Lead. 

This  is  the  heaviefl,  of  the  metals 
except  gold :  it  melts  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is  foon 
converted  partly  into  fume  and 
pa.  tly  into  an  afh-coloured  calx 
(p  '.urr.bum  ujlum  ;)  this  expofed  to  a 
jffongei  fire,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  flame  may  play  upon  its  furface, 
becomes  firft  yellow,  and  after- 
war -S  of  a  deep  red,  (minium  or 
red  lead  :)  if  in  this  procefs  the  fire 
be  fuddenly  raifed  to  a  connderable 
height,  the  calx  melts,  aflumes  the 
appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling 
forms  a  foft  leafy  fubflance  of  a 
yellowilh  or  reddifti  colour  (li- 
tharge) The  proper  menrtruum  of 
this  metal  is  aquafortis :  the  veget- 
able acids  likewife  diflblve  it,  but 
in  very  fmall  quantity  :  a  quart  of 
diitilled  vinegar  will  not  take  up  a 
dram  ;  errpofed  to  the  fleam  of  vi- 
negar, it  is  by  degrees  corroded  in- 
to .  white  powderf  cerujjc)  which  is 
considerably  more  ealy  of  folution. 
The  calces  of  lead  diflblve,  by  heat, 
ir.  exprefTed  oils;  thefe  mixtures 
a;e  the  bails  of  feveral  officinal 
I  ..^ers  and  unguents.  Cryftals  of 
din  mecai  made  with  diftilled  vi- 
negar  (called,  from  their  fweetifh 
taite,/ugar  of  lead)  and  a  tindlure 
drav.  n  from  thefe  and  green  vitriol 
are  likewife  kept  in  the  (hops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  in- 
ternally, are  iuppofeci  to  incraflate 
the  flu.  is.abaie  inflammations, and 
reflrain  venereal  defires.  Th«  fugar 


in  hemorrhages,  the  fluor  albus, 
fsmiual  gleets,  &c.  The  tinfturc 
is  recommended  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes ;  and  for  checking  immode- 
rate fweats  in  phthifical  cafes, 
whence  it  has  been  ufually  called 
tinclura  antiphthifica.  The  internal 
ufe  of  this  metal  is  neverthelefs  full 
of  danger,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ventured  upon  unlefs  in  defperate 
cafes,  after  other  medicines  have 
been  employed  without  taking  ef- 
fect:  it  often  occafions  violent 
colics;  and  though  it  mould  not 
prove  immediately  hurtful,  its  ill 
confequences  are  fure, though  flow : 
tremors,  fpafms,  or  lingering  tabes, 
too  frequently  follow. 

POLII,  feu  Polii  montani  fummi- 
tates.  Poley  mountain  ;  the  tops 
[L.E.] 

It  has  been  difputed  among  bota* 
nic  writers,  what  fpecies  of  poley 
ought  to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
The  London  college  allows  the  pro- 
mifcuous  ufe  of  two,  the  polium  ma- 
rttimum  ere£lu)n  Monfpeliacum  C.B. 
and  the  polium  angujii folium  Creti- 
cum  C.  B.  The  firft  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  is 
the  fort  which  the  (hops  have  been 
generally  fupplied  with.  They 
have  both  a  light  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  bitterifh  tafle  ;  that  brought 
from  Crete  is  the  mod  agreeable. 
They  ftand  recommended  in  ca- 
tarrhs^ uterine  diforders,  &c.  but  at 
prefent  are  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
raithridate  and  theriaca. 

POLYGONATUM,  vide  Si- 

CILLUM  SALOMONIS. 

POLYGONUM,  vide  Cent:- 

NODIUM. 

POLYPOD1I  radix :  Ftlich  po- 

Ijpodh 


POPULI  NIGR.T. i,  Po- 
puli  nigr/tr  C.  B.  The  black  pop, 
lar  ;  its  buds  [£.] 

The  black  poplar  is  a  large  tree,, 
growing  wild  in  watery  places ;  it 
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Ijpodii  dicla  lierm.  Polypody  ;  the 
root[£.]' 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant, 
growing  upon  old  walls,  the  truncs 
of  decayed  trees,  Sec.  that  found 

upon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred  is  eafily  raifed  and  very  quick  of 
though  not  fenjibly  diifcrent  from  growth.  The  young  buds  or  ru- 
the  others.  The  roots  are  long  diments  of  the  leaves,  which  ap- 
and  flender,  of  a  reddifli  brown  pear  in  tiie  beginning  of  fpring, 
colour  on  the  outfide,  greenim  abound  with  a  yellow,  unctuous, 
within,  full  of  fmall  tubercles,  odorous  juice.  They  have  hiihcr- 
which  are  rcfcmblcd  to  the  feet  of  to  been  employed  chiefly  in  an 
an  infect;  whence  the  name  of   ointment,  which  received  its  name 


the  plant  :  the  tafle  of  thefe  roots 
is  fweetifh  and  naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  emplpyed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages ;  neverthe- 
lefs  its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  ancients  held  it 
to  be  a  powerful  purger  of  melan- 
cholic humours  ;  by  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eva- 
cuator  of  all  humours  in  general 


from  them  ;  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
other  purpofes  :  a  tincture  of  them 
made  in  rectified  fpirit,  vields 
upon  being  infpiffated,  a  fragrant 
refin  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe 
brought  from  abroad. 

PORRl  radix  :  Porri  communis 
capitati  C.  B     Leeks  ;  the  root. 


at  length,  it  was  fuppofed  only  to  This  participates  of  the  virtues  of 
gently  loofen  the  belly ;  and  after-    garlick,  from  which  it  differs  chief. 


Wards  even  this  quality  was  denied 
it:  fucceeding  phyficians  declared 
it  to  be  aliringent ;  of  this  number 
is  Boerhaave,  who  efteems  it  mo- 
derately ftyptic,  and  antifcorbutic. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  had  no 
direct  experience  of  it;  nor  is  it 
employed  in  practice  :  it  is  proba- 
ble that  (as  juncker  fuppofes)  the 
frefh  root  may  loofen  the  belly, 
and  that  it  has  not  this  effect  when 
dry. 

POLYTRICHUM,  videTBi- 

CHOMANES. 

POMPHOLYX:  acalx,or  flow- 
ers, of  zinc,  produced  in  the  fur- 
naces where  copper  is  made  into 
brafs  by  calamine  the  ore  of  zinc. 
It  is  found  adhering  to  the  covers 
of  the  crucibles,  &c.  either  in  form 
of  thin  emits,  or  of  a  light  downy 
matter,  generally  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  though  fometixnes  yellow- 
ifh.    See  Zincum. 


ly  in  being  much  \yeaker.  See  the 
article  Allium. 

PORTULACjE  femen:  Portu- 
lactp  hortenfis  lati folia  J.  B.  Purf- 
lane ;  the  feeds 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds 
are  ranked  among  the  lefler  cold 
feeds,  and  have  fometimes  been 
employed  in  emulfions,  and  the 
like,  along  with  the  others  of  that 
clafs. 

POTENTILLA,  vide  Arcem* 

TINA.  I' 

PRASIUM,videMARRUBiuM. 

PRrMULTE  VERIS/*//*,  ra- 
dix :  Primula  <veris  pallida  fiore  bit- 
mitis  Tourn.  Brimrofe  ;  the  herb 
and  root  [E.] 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and 
producing  pale,  vellow  flowers  ip 
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the  fpring.  The  leaves  have  an 
herbaceous  talle.  The  roots  are 
lightly  bitter,  with  a  kind  of 
aromatic  flavour,  which  fome  re- 
fenible  to  that  or'  anifeeds ;  their 
expreffed  juice,  purified  by  fett- 
ling, is  lometimes  iiled  as  a  fier- 
outatory.  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  flavour,  but  very  weak  : 
an  infufion  of  them  in  wine,  and  a 
ipirit  diitilled  fro*  them,  are  em- 
ployed in  fome  places  as  cordial 
and  nervine. 

PRUNELLiS,  fern  Brunclla  fo- 
iii  :  Pruneilte  majoris /bin's  non  dif- 
Jeait  C.  B.    Self  heal ;  the  leaves 

This  plant  grows  wila  in  mea- 
dows and  pafture  grounds,  and 
produces  thick  fpikes  of  purplilh 
flowers  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  fummer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
roughifh  talle  :  and  hence  ftands 
•recommended  in  hemorrhages  and 
«lvine  fluxes :  it  has  been  princi- 
pally celebrated  as  a  vulnerary, 
whence  its  name ;  and  in  garga- 
rifms  for  aphthae,  and  inflamma- 
tions of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUS  HORTENSIS.  The 
plum  tree.  Three  forts  of  plums 
are  looked  upon  as  articles  of  the 
materia  medica.  They  are  all  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  but  the  (hops 
are  fupplied  with  the  fruit  mode- 
rately dried  from  abroad. 

PRUNA  BRIGNOLENSIA  : 

Pruna  ex  flwvo  rufefcentia,  mixii  fa- 
feris,  gratijfima  C.  B.     The  Brig- 
'nole  plum,  brought  from  Provence 
under  the  name  of  prunelloes  [£.] 

PRUNA  GALLICA  [L.  E.]  : 
Frujlus  Pruni  frudu  parvo,  du'.ci , 
atro-caruleo  Tourn.  French  or  com- 
mon prunes  [L.  £.]  This  is  the 
.plum  called  by  our  gardeners  the 
little  black  damafk. 
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PRUNA  DAMASCENA: 
Fruclus  Pruni  ftuciu  magno,  dulci, 
atro-caruleo  7" oara,  Damafcene 
plums,  or  damfons.  This  is  the 
fort  called  the  great  damalk  violet 
of  Tours.  It  is  feldom  met  with 
dry  in  the  (hops,  and  is  generally 
fupplied  by  the  common  prune. 

The  medical  effects  of  the  dam- 
fon  and  common  prunes  are,  to 
abate  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the 
belly  :  which  they  perform  by  lu- 
bricating the  paflage,  and  fofcen- 
ing  the  excrement.  They  are  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  cofiivenefs, 
accompanied  with  heat  or  irrita- 
tion, which  the  more  Emulating 
cathartics  would  tend  to  aggra- 
vate :  where  prunes  are  not  of 
themfelves  fuflicient,  their  effeSs 
may  be  promoted  by  joining  with 
them  a  little  rhubarb  or  the  like  : 
to  which  may  be  added  fome  car- 
minative ingredient,  to  prevent 
their  occafioning  flatulencies.  Pru- 
nelloes have  fcarce  any  laxative 
quality :  thefe  are  mild  grateful 
refrigerants,  and  by  being  occafi- 
onally  kept  in  the  mouth,  ufefully 
allay  the  thirft  of  hydropic  per- 
fons. 

PRUNA  SILVESTRIA :  Fruc- 
tus  pruni  Jil<veftris  C.  B.  Sloes; 
the  fruit  of  the  common  black 
thorn,  or  floe  bufli  [L.  E.] 

Thefe  have  a  very  rough,  auflere 
talle,  efpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit,  infpiflated 
to  a  proper  confilten.ee,  is  called 
acacia  Germanica,  and  ufually  fold 
in  the  (hops  for  the  true  Egyptian 
acacia  :  "it  is  equally  aftringent  with 
the  Egyptian  fort,  but  has  more  of 
a  fharp  or  tartifh  tafte,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fweetifh  relifh  of  the 
other  The  infpiflated  juice  is  di- 
rected as  an  officinal  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  and  a  conlerve  of 
the  fruit  by  the  London. 
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PSYLLTI  fimtn  :  P/yllii  majoris 
trefti  C.  B.  Fleawort ;  the.  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  warmer  climates, 
and  fometimes  met  with  in  our 
gardens:  it  differs  from  the  com- 
mon plantanes  in  having  its  llalks 
branched,  with  leaves  upon  them  ; 
hence  it  is  named  by  Ray, plant ago 
caulifera.  The  feeds  have  been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of 
France  ;  they  are  fmall,  but  fup- 
pofed  to  refemble  in  fhape  a  flea, 
whence  the  Englifli  name  of  the 
plant.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  naufe- 
ous,  mucilaginous  tafte  :  boiled  in 
water,  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  emol- 
lient glyfters,  and  the  like.  Alpi- 
nus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyp- 
tians this  mucilage  is  given  in  ar- 
dent fevers,  and  that  it  generally 
either  loofens  the  belly  or  pro- 
motes fweat. 

PTARMICJE  radix:  Dracunculi 
pratenfs,  ferrate folio  C.B.  Sneeze- 
wort,  or  baitard  pellitory :  the 
root  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths  and 
in  moift  fhady  places';  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a  hot  bit- 
ing tafte :  chewed  they  occafion 
a  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva ;  and 
when  powdered  and  fnufled  up  the 
nofe,  provoke  fneezing.  Tneie  are 
the  only  intentions  to  which  they 
have  been  ufually  applied. 

PULEGII  folia:  Pulegii  lati- 
folii  C.  B.  Mentha  aquatic a  feu 
pulegii  vulgaris  Tourn.  Penny- 
royal ;  the  leaves  [L.E.) 

This  plant  grows  fpontancoufly 
in  feveral  parts  of  England  upon 
moift  commons,  and  in  watery 
places ;  trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and  ftriking  roots  at  the  joint?. 
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Our  markets  have  been  for  fome 
time  fupplied  with  a  garden  fort* 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  and 
grows  upright :  this  is  calied  by 
Mr.  Dale pulegium  ereflum. 

Pennyroyal  is  a  warm,  pungent 
herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimi- 
lar  to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and 
lefs  agreeable  :  it  has  long  been 
held  in  great  efteem,  and  not  un- 
defervedly,  as  rJh  aperient,  and  de- 
obftruent,  particularly  in  hylteric 
complaints,  and  fupprefiions  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  diftilled  water  is  gene- 
rally made  ufe  of,  or  what  is  of 
equal  efficacy,  an  irifufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
water  and  rectified  fpirit  extraft  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion, 
and  likewife  elevate  grcateft  part 
of  them  in  diftillation. 

In  the  fhops  are  kept  a  Ample. 
[L  E.]  and  fpirituous  [L.]  water 
and  eflential  oil  \L.  E.]  of  the 
plant ;  this  herb  is  ufed  alfo  in  the 
compound  valerian  water  and  tro- 
ches of  myrrh  [£.]  and  its  Ample 
water  for  making  the  lac  ammo- 
niaci  [L.]  and  the  camphorated 
emulfion  [£.] 

PULEGII  CERVINI  folia: 
Pulegii  angufifolii  C.B.  Karts 
pennyroyal  ;  the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  fomewhat  ftronger,  yet  rather 
more  agreeable,  than  the  foregoing* 
both  in  taile  and  fmell. 

PULMONARIvE  MACULO- 
SA folia  :  Pulmonaritf  Italorum  ad 
buglojfam  accedentis  J.  B.  bpotted 
lungwort,  or  lage  of  Jerufaieni  ; 
the  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  met  with  in  gardens  : 
the  leaves  are  of  a  green  colour 
fpottfcd  with  white  ;  of  an  herbace- 
ous fomewhat  mucilaginous  tafte, 
without  any  fmell.  They  ftand  re- 
commended 
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commended  againft  ulcers  of  the 
Jungs,  phthil'es,  and  other  like 
diforders :  nevertheless  experience 
gives  little  countenance  to  thefe 
virtues,  nor  does  the  prelent  prac- 
tice ex  peel  them. 

PYRETHRI  radix:  Pyrctbri 
fare  btUidii  C.  B.  Pellitory  of 
Spuiu  ;  the  root  [L.  E.] 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of 
thr  warm  climates,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  this :  and  often 
flowers  iucceffively,  from  Chrift- 
mas  to  May  ;  the  roots  alfo  grow 
larger  with  us  than  thofe  which  rhe 
(J'.ops  are  ui'ually  fupplied  with 
from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfible 
fmell ;  its  tafte  is  very  hot  and 
acridj  but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum 
or  dracuncuius :  the  juice  exprefTed 
from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony, 
nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent 
when  freih  as  after  it  has  been 
dried.     Water,  aflifted  by  heat, 
extracts  fome  Ihare  of  its  tafte,  rec- 
tified ipirit  the  whole;  neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion.    The  principal  ufe  of  pyre- 
■  thrum  in  the  prefent  practice  is  as 
;  a  mallicacory,  for  promoting  the 
falival  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid 
.  humours  from  the  head  and  neigh- 
:  bouring  parts  :  by  this  means  it 
i  often  relieves  the  tooth-ach,  fome 
i  kinds  of  pains  of  the  head,  and 
:  lethargic  complaints. 

QUERCUS  cortex:  Quercus  cum 
I  bngu  pedcuiis  C.  B.  Uak  tree; 
[.the  b;.rk  [£.] 

This  bark  is  a  ftrong  aftringent; 
rand  hence  (lands  recommended  in 
; haemorrhages,  a! vine  fluxes,  and 
:  o:her  pra:ternatural  or  immoderate 
fecretions. 

RANARUM  SPERMA.  Frogs 
fpawn.    This  has  been  celebrated 
>as  an  excellent  cooler  for  external 
cpnrpofes ;  but  practitioners  have 


not  experienced  from  it  any  pecu- 
liar eftects  that  could  deicrve  its 
being  continued  in  ufe,  and  both 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges have  now  difcarded  it. 

RAPHANI  RUSTICANI  ra- 
dix :  Raphani  rufticani  C.  B.  Cccle- 
arite  folio  cubitaii  Touru.  Horfe- 
radilh ;  the  root  [L.  £.] 

This  plant  is  lometimes  found 
wild  about  river-fides,  and  other 
moift  places ;  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens;  it  flowers  in  June,  but 
rarely  perfects  its  feeds  in  this 
country.     Horferadilh,  root  has  a 
quick  pungent  fmell,  and  a  pene- 
trating acrid  tafte;  it  nevertheless 
contains  in  certain  veflels  a  fweet 
juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  up- 
on the  furface.     By  drying,  ir, 
lofes  all  its  acrimony,  becoming- 
firft  fweetifli,  and  afterwards  almoft 
infipid  :  if  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
covered  with  fand.  it  retains  its 
qualities  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  medical  effects  of  this  root 
are  to  ftimulate  the  folids,  attenu- 
ate the  juices,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions:  it  feems  to  extend 
its  afliqn  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  affecl  the  minuted  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  good  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  fcurvies  and  other 
chronic  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  vifcidity  of  the  juices,  or  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  excretory  duels.  Sy- 
denham recommends  itlikewife  in. 
dropfies,  particularly  thole  which 
fometimes  follow  intermittent  fe- 
vers.  Both  water  and  rectified  fpi- 
rit  extract  the  virtues  of  this  root 
by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in 
diftillation :  along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  efl'ential  oil  arifes,  poflefl"- 
ing  the  whole  tafte  and  pungency 
of  the  horferadilh.    The  college 
have  given   us   a  very  elegant 
compound  water,  which  takes  its- 
name  from  this  root. 

RAPf 
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RAPI  radix,  femen:  Rapi  fati<vi 
rotundi  C.  B.  Turneps ;  the  roots 
and  feeds  [£.] 

Thefe  roots  are  accounted  a 
wholefome  aperient  food:  the  li- 
quor preffed  out  from  them  after 
boiling  has  been  fometimes  ufed 
medicinally  as  a  deobftruent  and 
diuretic.  The  feeds  are  fligluly 
pungent* 


REALGAR, 
fef  arfenic  and 
Arsenicum. 


a  foflil  com  po  fed 
fulphur.  Vide 


REGINA  PRATI,  vide  Ul- 

M  ARIA. 

RHAB  ARB  ARUM  [L.E.] 
Rhubarb  ;  the  root  of  a  plant  of  the 
dock  kind,  which  grows  fpontane- 
oully  in  China,  and  endures  the 
colds  of  our  own  climate.  Two 
forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in 
the  fhops.  The  firfr  is  imported 
from  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  in  round- 
ifh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of 
each  ;  they  are  externally  of  a  yel- 
low colour,  and  on  cutting  ap- 
pear variegated  with  lively  reddilh 
ftreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs 
efteemed,  comes  immediately  from 
the  Eaft- Indies,  in  longifh  pieces, 
harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact 
than  the  foregoing.  Thefirft  fort, 
unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to 
grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten  ;  the 
fecond  is  lefs  fubject  to  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  Some  of  the  more  in- 
duftrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up 
the  worm  holes  with  certain  mix- 
tures, and  to  colour  the  outfide  of 
the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fome- 
times  with  cheaper  materials:  this 
is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effec- 
tually to  impofe  upon  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be  ea- 
sily pulve^able,  and  appear,  when 
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powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow1 
colour  :  that  upon  being  chewed, 
it  imparts  to  the  fpittle  a  faffron 
tinge,  without  proving  flimy  or 
mucilaginous  in  the  mouth.  Its 
talte  is  fabacrid,  bitterifh,  and 
fomewhat  aflringent ;  the  fmell 
lightly  aromatic. 

Bhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic> 
which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given 
with  fafety  even  to  pregnant  wo- 
men and  children.  Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it  is  celebrated  for 
an  aftringent  one,  by  which  it 
ftrengthens  the  tone  of  the  flomach 
and  interlines,  and  proves  ufeful  in 
diarrhoea;  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhu- 
Darb  in  fubftance  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than  any 
of  the  preparations  of  it.'  Watery 
tinctures  purge  more  than  the  fpi- 
rituous  ones  ;  whilft  the  latter  con- 
tain in  greater  perfection  the  aro- 
matic, aftringent,and  corroborating 
virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The  dofe, 
when  intended  as  a  purgative,  is 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eaft-India  fort,  though  this  la.ll  is 
for  fome  purpofes  at  leaft  equal  to 
the  other;  it  is  manifellly  more 
aflringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs  of 
an  aromatic  flavour.  Tinctures 
drawn  from  both  with  rectified 
fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte: 
on  diflilling  off  the  menftruum,  the 
extract  left  from  the  tincture  of  the 
Eaft-India  rhubarb  proved  confi- 
derably  the  ftrongeft.  They  are  both 
the  produce  of  the  fame  climate, 
and  probably  the  roots  of  the  fame 
plant  taken  up  at  different  feafons, 
or  cured  in  a  different  manner. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
drug  are,  roafted  rhubarb  [L.]  a 
watery  infufion  [£.]  and  vinous 
and  fpirituous  tinctures  [L.  £.]  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  fundry  compofi- 

tions. 
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tions,  as  the  fyrup  of  fena  and 
rhubarb,  dyfenteric  ele&ary,  ito- 
machic  pills  [£.]  ecphra&ic  pills 
[Z.J  Sec. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTI- 
CUS,  vide  Spina  Cervina' 

RHAPONTfCI  r«fcr: 

1  t 

larbari  Dic/coridis  et  antiquorum 
Toum.  Rhapontic  ;  the  root  of  a 
large  ronndilh  leaved  dock,  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope 
in  1  hrace,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe,  about  the 
year  1610/  by  Alpinus:  it  bears 
the  hardeft  winters  of  this  climate, 
andis  not  unfrequentin  our  botanic 
gardens.  The  root  of  this  plant 
(which  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  the  rhubarb  of  the  ancients)  is 
by  fome  confounded  with  the  mo- 
dern rhubarb,  though  confid'erably 
different  both  in  appearance  and 
quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  "a 
dufky  colour  on  the  furface,  of 
a  lcofe  fpongy  texture;  confider- 
ably  more  2iiringent,  but  lefs  pur- 
gative, than  rhubarb;  in  this  1  alt 
intention,  two  or  three  drams  are 
required  for  a  dofe. 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 
Sumach. 

RIBESIA: '  f rutins  Ribes  vul- 
garis fru£fu  rubra  Rati.  Red  cur- 
rant buih;  the  berries  [£.] 
.  TJiefe  have  a  cool,  acidulous, 
fweet  tafte,  fufficiently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ttomach. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  directs 
a  jelly  to  be  made  from  them  with 
fugar;  but  at  prefent  they  are  ra- 
ther looked  upon  as  a  diuretic  than 
a  medicinal  article. 

ROSA  DAMASCENA:  Re/a 
purpurea  C.  B.  The  dapialk  jofe 
[L.E.] 

This  elegant  flower  is  common 
in  our  gardens.    Its  fmell  is  very 


pleafant,  and  almofr  univerfal- 
ly  admired;  its  taite  bitterilh  and 
"iubacrid.  In  dil'ullntion  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  finall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whole  flavour  ex- 
actly relcmbles  that  of  the  rofes. 
This  oil,  and  the  diftilled  water, 
are  very  ulcful  and  agreeable  cor- 
dials: Hofrman  ftrojjglv  recom-, 
mends  them  as  of  fingular  efficacy 
for  raifing  the  ftrength,  chearing 
and  recruiting  the  fpirifs,  arid  al- 
laying pain  ;  which  they  perform, 
without  raifing  any  heat  in  the  con- 

•  ltitution,  rather  abatingit  when  in- 
ordinate.   Damafk  rofes,  befides 

•  their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 
refides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have 
a  mildly  purgative  one,  which  re- 
mains entire  in  the  decoction  left 
after  the  diftillation :  this,  with  a 

.  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup,  which  has 
long  kept  its  place  in  the  Ihops. 
The  other  officinal  preparations  of. 
this  flower,  are  a  folutive  honey, 
and  the  diftilled  water,  which  laft 

'is  an  ingredient  in  the  mufk -julep, 
the  confection  of  kermes,  and  fa- 
ponaceous  lotion,  and  is  ufed  alfo 
in  making  the  Ample  ointment 
called  pomatum  [L.J 

ROSA  RUBRA  :  Ro/a  rubra 
multiplex  C.B.  The* red  rofe  [L  E.] 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort; 
and inftead  of  itspurgativequality, 
a  mild  gratefully  altringentone,  ef- 
'  pecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed :  this  is  confiderably  improved 
by  hafty  exficcation  ;  but  both  the 
allringency  and  colour  are  im- 
paired by  flow  drying.  In  the 
Ihops  are  prepared  a  conferve,  ho- 
ney, tin&ure,  troches  [Z.J  yine- 
Jgar  and  fyrup  [,£.]  of  this  flower: 
it  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in  the  com- 
pound powder  of  fcordium,  the 
troches  of  Japan  earth,  mithridate, 
and  theriaca  [L.J 

P  RORIS. 
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RORISMARINI  fummitates,  et 
Jiores  ant ho s  ditti  :  Rori/marini  bor- 
tenjis  angujliore  folio  C.  B.  Rofe- 
mary;  the  tops  and  flowers  [E,] 

This  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance upon  dry  gravelly  grounds; 
in  the  like  foils,  it  thrives  beft  with 
us,  and  likewife  proves  ftronger 
in  fmell,  than  when  produced  in 
moilt  rich  ones  :  this  obfervation 
obtains  in  almoft  all  the  aromatic 
plants. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifli  tafte, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  : 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are 
llrongeft  ;  next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower;  the  flowers  themfelves 
are  conflderably  the  weakeft,  but 
moft  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors 
extratt  great  (hare  of"  the  virtues  of 
rofemary  leaves  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diltillation ;  along 
"  with  the  water  arifes  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  eflential  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  ftrong  penetrating  fmell. 
Pure  fpirit  extracts  in  great  perfec- 
tion the  whole  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very 
little  of  it  in  diflillation ;  hence  the 
reiinous  mafs,  left  upon  abftradling 
the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic, very  rich  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers 
of  rofemary  give  over  great  part  of 
their  flavourin  diltillation  with  pure 
fpirit;  by  watery  liquors,  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured;  by  beat- 
iag,  deftroyed.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  rofemary  are  an  eflen- 
tial oil  from  the  leaves  [L.]  or  from 
the  herb  in  flower  [E.]  a  conferve 
of  the  flowers  [L.  E.]  and  a  fpirit, 
calledHungary  water,  from  theflow- 
ery  tops  [L.  E.]  The  tops  are  ufed 
alio  in  the  compound  fpirit  of  la- 
vender [L.  E.]  cordial  confection 
[Z..]  and  cephalic  tincture  [E.]  and 
Xhe  eflential  oil  in  the  cephalic  bal- 


fam,  faponaccousbalfam,and  nerve 
ointment  [£.] 

RUB1A  TINCTORUM:  ra- 
dix Rubia  tinUorum  fati'Vce  C.  B, 
Madder;  the  root  [L.  £.] 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes  :  it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers, 
who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  lit- 
tle or  no  fmell ;  a  fweetifh  tafte, 
mixed  with  a  little  bitternefs.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it,  are  thofe  of 
a  detergent  and  aperient,  whence 
it  has  been  ufually  ranked  among 
the  opening  roots, and  recommend- 
ed in  obftruclions  of  the  vifcera, 
particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  co- 
agulations of  the  blood  from  falls 
or  bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  be- 
ginning dropfies.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  icleric  decoftion  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  obfervablej*  that  this  root, 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  red  colour;  and  in  the 
PhilofophicalTranfactions,wehave 
an  account  of  its  producing  a  like 
effect  upon  the  bones  of  animals 
who  had  it  mixed  with  their  food  : 
all  the  bones,  particularly  the  more 
folid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  to  a  deep 
red,  but  neither  the  flefhy  or  car- 
tilaginous parts  fuffered  any  alte- 
ration :  fome  of  thefe  bones  mace- 
rated in  water  for  many  weeks  to- 
gether, and  afterwards  fteeped  and 
boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  none 
of  their  colour,  nor  communicated 
any  tinge  to  the  liquors.  This 
root  appears  therefore  to  be  pof- 
fefled  of  great  fubtility  of  parts, 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem  ta 
deferve  inquiry. 

RUBI  ID JElfruflus :  Ruli  id*i 
fpinoft  C.  B.  The  rafpberry  bufh ; 
the  fruit  [L.] 
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This  Ihrub  is  common  in  our 
gardens ;  and  has  likewife,  in  fome 
parts  of  England.been  found  wild  : 
it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a 
pleaianc  fweet  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiarly  grateful  Havour; 
on  account  of  which  they  arc  chief- 
ly valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  third,  abate 
heat,  ltrengthen  the  vifcera,  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions. 
A  n  agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  from 
the  juice,  is  directed  to  be  kept  in 
the  ihops. 

RUBI VUL  G  A  RIS  folia,  fruc- 
tus  :  Rubi  vulgaris  Jive  rubi  fruftu 
nigra  C.B.  The  bramble,  or  black- 
berry bufh;  its  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  fhrub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a  faint  taite  without 
.  any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour 
i  of  the  foregoing  :  the  leaves  are 
fomewhat  aftringent. 

RUSC  I, Jive  Brufci  radix  :  Rufci 
•  vtyrtifelii  aculeati  Tourn.  Butchers- 
I  broom,  or  knee-holly ;  the  root 

This  is  a  fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fweetifh  tafte, 
i  which  is  followed  by  a  bitterifti 
.one:  it  is  one  of  the  five  aperi- 
ent roots  ;  and  in  this  intention  is 
:  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
.  aptzems  and  diet  drinks,  for  open- 
ing flight  obftructions  of  the  vifce- 
ra, purifying  the  blood  and  juices, 
:and  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

RUT^E  folia  femen  :  Ruta  hor- 
tenfis  latiflta  C.  B.  Broad  leaved 
rue;  the  leaves  [L.  E,]  and  feeds 

r  This  is  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
;jnet  with  in  gardens,  where  it  flow- 
rers  in  June,  and"  holds  its  green 
■leave,  all  the  winter:  we  frequently 
'•find  in  the  markets  anarrow-leavcd 


fort,  which  is  cultivated  by  fome 
in  preference  to  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leaves  appearing  va- 
riegated during  the  winter,  with 
white  ftreaks. 

Ruehas  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmcll, 
and  a  bitterilh,  penetrating'  tafte ; 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  toin- 
flame  and  blifter  the  fkin,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
ftimulating,  attenuating  anddeter- 
gent;  andhence,incoldphlegmatic 
habits,  they  quicken  the  circula- 
lion,  diflblve  tenacious  juices, open 
obftruclionsof  theexcretory  glands, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  writers  on  the  materia  medica 
in  general,  have  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.    Boerhaave  is  full  of  its 
praifes,  particularly  of  theefTential 
oil,  and  the  difti  lied  water  cohobat- 
ed  or  re-diftilled  feveral  times  from 
fiefti  parcels  of  the  herb  :  after 
fomewhat  extravagantlycommend- 
ing  other  %vaters  prepared  in  this 
manner,  he  adds,  with  regard  to 
that  of  rue,  that  the  greateft  com- 
mendations he  can  beftow  upon  it, 
fall  fhort  of  its  merit :  "  What  me- 
dicine (fays  he)  can  be  more  effica- 
cious for  promoting  fweat  and  per- 
fpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the  hy- 
fteric  paflion,  and  of  epileptics, and 
for  expelling  poiion  ?"  Whatever 
fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its 
ufe  in  the  others  :  the  cohobatcd 
water,  however,  is  not  the  moil 
efficacious  preparation  of  it.  (See 
Part  iii.  chap,  v.)  An  extract:  made 
by  rectified  ipirit,  contains,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  rue  ;  this  menftruum  taking 
up  by  infulion  all  the  pungency  and 
flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating 
nothing  in  diftillation.  With  wa- 
ter, its  peculiar  flavour  and  warmth 
arife  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a  coiili- 
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derable  fhare  of  the  pungency 
remaining  behind. 

'  A  watery  extradt  [E.~\  eflential 
oil  [L.  E.~\  and  conferve  [L.]  of 
rue  are  kept  in  the  fhops.  This 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  eledlary  of  bayberries,  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [Z,.] 

SABIN./E  folia  feu  futnmi fates  ; 
Sabinee  folio  tamarifci  Diofcoridis 
C  B.  Savin  ;  the  leaves  or  tops 
[L.E.] 

This  is  an  evergreen  llirub, 
clothed  with  fmall,  fomewhat 
prickly  leaves  :  it  does  not  pro- 
duce fruit  till  very  old,  and  hence 
■has  been  generally  reputed  barren. 
The  leaves  have  a  bitter,  acrid, bit- 
ing tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong  difagree~ 
able  fmell ;  diftillcd  with  water, 
*hey  yield  an  eflential  oil, in  larger' 
quantity  (asHoffman  obferves)than 
any  other  known  vegetable,  the 
turpentine-tree  alone  excepted. 

Savin  is  a  warm  irritating  aperi- 
ent medicine,  capable  of  promot- 
ing fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glan- 
dular fecretions.  The  diftilled  oil 
is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  em- 
menagogues ;  and  is  found  of  good 
fervice  in  obftrudtions  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  other  vifcera,  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs  of  the 
veflels,  or  a  cold  fluggifh  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  juices. 

The  efTential  oil  [L.  E  ]  and  a 
watery  extract  [L.]  of  favin  are 
kept  in  the  {hops  :  the  leaves  them- 
felves  are  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound valerian  water  [£.]  ;  the 
extract  in  the  compound  elixir  of 
myrrh  [£.]  ;  and  the  eflential  oil 
in  the  troches  of  myrrh  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  ALBUM.White 
er  refined  fugar  [£.] 

SACCHARUM  PURTSSIMUM. 
Double  refined  fugar  [L.] 


Part  II. 

SACCHARUM  RUBRUM. 
Brown  or  unrefined  fugar  [L.  E.] 

SACCHARUM  CANDUM. 
Sugar-candy  [£.]  i 

Sugar  is  the  eflential  fait  of  the 
arundo  faccbarifera,  a  beautiful 
large  cane  growing  fpontancoufly 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Weft,  and  cul- 
tivated in  great  quantity  in  our 
American  plantations.  The  ex- 
preffed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified 
with  rhe  addition  of  lime  water 
(without  which  it  does  not  aflume 
the  form  of  a  true  fugar)  and  boiled 
down  to  a  due  confidence;  when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
gi  offer  un&uousmatter, called  trea- 
cle, or  melafles.  This,  as  yet  im- 
pure or  brown  fugar,  is  farther  pu- 
rified,in  conical  moulds, by  fpread- 
ing  moid,  clay  on  the  upper  broad 
furface:  the  watery  moifture.ftowly 
percolating  through  the  mafs,  car- 
ries with  it  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  treacly  matter. 
This  clayed  fugar,  imported  fronj 
America,  is  by  our  refiners  diflblv- 
ed  in  water,  the  folution  clarified 
by  boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and 
defpumauon,  and  after  due  evapo- 
ration poured  into  moulds  ;  as  foon 
as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  drained  off,  the  furface 
is  covered  with  moift  clay  as  be- 
fore. The  fugar,  thus  once  re- 
fined, by  a  repitition  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  becomes  the  double-refined 
fugar  of  the  fhops.  The  candy,  or 
cryftais,  are  prepared  by  boiling 
down  folutions  of  fugar  to  a  cer- 
tain pitch,  and  then  removing 
them  into  a  hot  room  ;  with  flicks 
fet  acrofs  the  vefiel  for  the  fugar 
to  fhoot  upon  :  thefe  cryftais  prove 
of  a  white  or  brown  colour,  ac- 
cording as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
impure. 
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The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a  Tweet,  pharmacopoeia.    The  college  of 

are  i'urliciently  well  known.   The  Edinburgh  has  no  where  employed 

impure  forts  contain  an  unctuous,  either  this  gum  or  opoponax,  giv- 

or  oily  matter,  in  conference  of  ing  the  perlerencc  to  nmmoniacum 

which  they  prove  emollient  and  and  <>.albanum. 


laxative.  The  cryitals  are  molt 
cirHcult  of  folution,  and  hence  are 
properelt  where  this  fort  lubricat- 
ing tweet  is  wanted  to  dilfolvc 
flowly  in  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  [L  £.]  a  con- 
crete juice  brought  from  Alexan- 
dria, euherin  dillincl  tears,  or  run 
together  in  large  malTes.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a  yellowilh  colour,  inter- 
nally fomewhat  paler,  and  clear 
like  horn,  grows  (oft  upon  being 
handled,  and  Hicks  to  the  fingers  ; 
its  talle  is  hot  and  biting ;  the  fmell 
diiagreeable,  by  fome  refembled 
to  tiiat  of  a  leek,  by  others  to  a 
mixture  of  alafetid a  andgalbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobiliuent ;  and  frequent- 
ly prefcribed  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  ammoniacum,  or 
galbanum,  for  opening  obfiruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  and  in  hy- 
llerica!  diiorders  arifing  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  menftrual  purga- 
tions. It  likewife  deterges  the 
pulmonary  velTels,  and  proves  of 
confiderabie  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  aithmas,  where  the  lungs  are 
opprefled  by  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is 
mod  commodioufly  given  in  the 
.form  of  pills:  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  half  a  dram,  may  be 
given  every  night  or  oftener,  and 
continued  for  fome  time.  When 
fagapenum  is  fcarce,  the  druggilts 
ufually  fupply  its  place  with  the 
larger  and  darker  coloured  mafles 
of  bdellium,  broken  into  pieces  ; 
which  are  not  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  it. 

Sagapenum  isan  ingredicntin  the 
compound  powder  of  myrrh,  gum- 
pills,  electary  of  bay-berries,  mi- 
thridate  and  theriaca  of  the  London 


SAGO  [£.]  This  is  the  pro- 
duce of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  palmatn  refer  ens  arbor 
farinifera.  The  medullary  part 
of  the  tree  is  beaten  with  water, 
and  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
ufed  by  the  Indians  as  bread : 
thefe  reduced  into  granules,  and 
dried,  are  the  fago  brought  to  us. 
It  is  moderately  nutritious,  though 
not  perhaps  fuperior  to  our  own. 


SAL  AMMONIACUS.  Sal 
ammoniac  [L.  £.] 

This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow  dung. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in 
large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  concave  on  the  other ; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves: 
on  breaking,  they  appear  compofed 
of  needles,  cr  itriae,  running  tranf- 
verfely.  The  beft  are  almoll  tranf- 
parent,  colourlefs,  and  free  from 
any  vifible  impurities :  thofe  moit 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a  grey 
yellowilh  colour  on  the  outlide, 
and  fometimes  black,  according  as 
the  matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure. 
The  talle  of  this  fait  is  very  fharp 
and  penetrating.  It  dilTolves  in 
twice  its  weight,  or  a  little  lefs,  of 
water:  and  upon  evaporating  a 
part  of  the  menftruuin,  concretes 
again  into  long  Ihining  fpicula,  or 
thin  fibrous  plates,  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  comppfed  of  ma- 
rine acid,  united  with  a  volatile  al- 
kali. If  mingled  with  fixt  falts,  or 
abforbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 
pure  volatile  fait  fubiimes,  the  acid 
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remaining  united  with  the  inter- 
medium ;  if  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  quick  lime,  an  ex- 
ceeding penetrating  volatile  fpirit 
ariles,  but  no  folid  fait  is  obtained, 
Expofed  alone  to  a  confiderable 
heat,  it  fublimes  entire,  without 
any  alteration  of  its  former  pro- 
perties :  ground  with  certain  me- 
tallic fubilances,  it  elevates  fome 
part  of  them  along  with  itfelf^and 
concretes  with  the  remainder  into 
a  mafs,  which  readily  flows  into  a 
liquor  in  a  moift  air;  this  appears 
in  moft  refpecls  fimilar  to  a  fatu- 
rated  folution  of  the  metal  made 
dire&ly  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a  perfectly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorefis,  or  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  according  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  the  conftitution,  or 
as  the  patient  is  managed  during 
the  operation.  If  a  dram  of  the 
fait  be  taken,  diflblved  in  water, 
and  the  patient  kept  warm,  it 
generally  proves  fudorific;  by  mo- 
derate exercife,  or  walking  in 
the  open  air,  its  aftion  is  deter- 
mined to  the  kidneys  ;  a  large 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a  ft i  1 1  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as 
an  excellent  febrifuge, and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a  great  fecret  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  powerful  aperient, 
and  feems  to  pafs  into  the  minuteft 
veflels ;  and  as  fuch  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  of  fervice,  either  alone, 
or  joined  with  bitters,  or  the  bark, 
where  the  latter  would  by  itfelf 
produce  dangerous  obftruttipns, 
or  aggiavate  thofc  already  formed. 
This  fait  is  fometimes  employed 
externally  as  an  antifeptic,  and  in 
lotions  and  fomentations,  for  cede- 
matous  tumours  :  as  alfo  in  garga- 
rifms  fpr  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
fils,  and  for  attenuating  and  dif- 


folving  thick  vifcid  mucus.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  difcutient  ca- 
taplalm  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

SAL  C  ATHARTICUS  AMA- 
RUS [L.  E.]  The  bitter  purging 
fait  ;  extracted  from  the  bitter  ii, 
quor  remaining  after  the  cryltal- 
lization  of  common  f;;lt  fiom  fea 
water.  It  was  full  prepared  as  a 
cheap  fubftitute  to  the  fait  of  the 
Eplom,  and  other  purging  mineral 
waters,  from  which  it  does  not 
confiderably  difler,  either  in  fen- 
fib'e  qualities,  or  medical  effects. 
We  ufually  meet  with  it  in  minute 
cryftals,  of  a  fnowy  appearance; 
diflblved  in  water,  and  cryftallized 
afrefh,  it  concretes,  if  properly 
managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
rectangular  prifmatic  figure,  re- 
fembling  thofeof  the  artificial  ca- 
thartic fait  of  Glauber,  to  which 
they  are  fometimes  fubftituted  in 
the  (hops. 

All  thefe  falts  have  a  penetrating 
bitterifli  tafte:  they  diflolve  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water:  in 
a  moderate  heat,  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  biiRers,  and  foon  change 
into  a  white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight: 
this  calx  taftes  bitterer  than  the  fait? 
did  at  firft,  and  almoir.  totally  dif- 
folves  again  in  water.  The  acid 
of  thefe  falls  is  chiefly  the  vitriolic: 
the  ban's  of  the  natural  is  a  fine  ab- 
forbent  earth  j  of  the  artificial,  an 
alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the  ba- 
fis  of  fea  fait.  Hence,  upon  add^ 
ing  alkaline  falts  to  a  folution  of 
the  falts  of  Glauber,  no  change 
enfnes  :  whilft  the  falts  obtained 
from  the  purging  waters,  or  the 
bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and  de- 
pofite  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fait 
being  taken  up  in  its  place. 

The  fal  catharticus  is  a  mild  and 
gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
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fufticient  efficacy,  and  in  general 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occa- 
fioning  any  gripes,  ficknefs,  or 
the  other  inconveniencies  which 
purgatives  of  the  relinous  kind  are 
too  often  accompanied  with.  Six 
or  eight  drams  may  be  diflblved  for 
a  dofe  in  a  proper  quantity  of  com- 
mon water  ;  or  four,  five,  or  more, 
in  a  pint,  or  quart  of  the  purging 
waters.  Thefe  liquors  may  like- 
wife  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation,  by  the  other  emunclo- 
ries;  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
they  increafe  perfpiraticn ;  by  mo- 
derate exercife  in  a  cool  air,  the 
urinary  difcharge. 

SAL  COMMUNE.  Common, 
or  alimentary  fait.  This  is  a  neu- 
tral fait,  differing  from  mod  others 
in  occaiioning  drought  when  fwal- 
lowed.  Jt  diflblves  in  fomewhat 
lefs  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water ;  the  folution  flowly  evapo- 
rated, and  fet  to  fhoot>  affords  cu- 
bical cryftals,  which  unite  together 
into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre- 
pitates as  it  is  called ;  foon  after 
it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A  fmall  quantity  of  this 
fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en- 
ables it  to  diflblve  gold,  but  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  diflblving  filver:  if 
a  folution  of  filver  be  poured  into 
liquors,  containing  even  a  minute 
portion  of  common  fait,  the  whole 
immediately  grows  turbid  and 
white  ;  this  phenomenon  is  owing 
to  the  precipitation  of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a 
folid  form  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  diflblved  in  the  waters  of 
the  fea  or  faline  fprings. 

I.  Sal  gemma  [L.  £.]  Rock 
fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  but  in  greatcft 
plenty  in  certain  deep  mines,  of 
prodigious  extent,  near  Cracow  in 
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Poland;  fome  is  likewife  found 
in  England,  particularly  in  Che- 
fhire.  It  is  for  the  moll  part  ve- 
ry hard,  fometimes  of  an  opake 
fnowy  whitenefs,  fometimes  of  a 
red,  green,  blue,  and  other  co- 
lours. YVhen  pure,  it  is  perfect- 
ly tranfparent  and  colourlefs ; 
the  other  forts  are  purified  by 
folution  in  water  and  cryftalliza- 
tion,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
common  ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal marinus  [L.  jE\]  The  fait 
extracted  from  fea  water  and  faline 
fprings.  Sea  waters  yield  from 
one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  their 
weight  of  pure  fait :  feveral  fprings 
afford  much  larger  quantities  ;  the 
celebrated  ones  of  our  own  coun- 
try at  Nantwich,  Northwich,  and 
Droitwitch, yield  (according  to  Dr. 
Brownrigg)  from  one-fix'th  to 
fomewhat  more  than  one-third. 
There  are  two  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  common  fait  from  thefe 
natural  folutions  of  it :  the  one,  a 
hafty  evaporation  of  the  aqueous 
fluid  till  the  faltbegins  to  concrete, 
and  fall  in  grains  to  the  bottom  of 
the  evaporating  pan,  from  whence 
it  is  raked  out,  and  fet  in  proper 
veflels  to  drain  from  the  brine  or 
bittern  :  the  other,  a  more  flow 
and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a  faline 
cruft  forms  on  the  top  of  the 
liquor,  which,  upon  removing  the 
fire,  foon  begins  to  fhoot,  and  run 
into  cryftals  of  a  cubical  figure. 
In  the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
proceffes  are  effected  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  falts  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  confiderably  : 
that  got  by  a  hafty  evaporation  is 
very  apt  to  relent  in  a  moift  air, 
and  run  per  deliquium  ;  an  incon- 
venience which  the  cryftallized 
fait  is  not  fubjedt  to:  this  laft  is 
likewife  found  better  for  the  pre- 
ferving  of  meat,  and  fundry  other 
purpofes. 

F  4  Com- 
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Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digeilion  :  in  large  dofes,  as 
half  an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  u fed  to  check  the 
operation  of  emetics,  and  make 
them  run  off  by  ltool ;  and  as  a 
ltimulus  in  glyflers. 

SALVIA  folia:  Salvia  ma- 
joris  C.  B.  Common  fage  (the 
green  and  red  forts)  ;   the  leaves 

SALVIA  bortenfs  ?ninoris folia, 
fummitates :  Salvia  minor  is  aurita:  ct 
non  aurita  C  B.  Small  fage  or  fage 
of  virtue  ;  the  leaves  and  tops  [£..] 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
June:  the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  ;  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both :  the  fmall  fort  is  a  diflinct 
fpecies  ;  its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  and  never  red  ; 
moft  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  {landing  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  ac- 
companied with  a  light  degree  of 
aftringency  and  bitternefs ;  the 
fmall  fort  is  the  ftrongeft,  the  large 
moft  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup- 
pofed falutary  qualities,  (Salvia 
falvatrix,  nature?  concilialrix — Cur 
moriatur  homo,  cui  falvia  crsfcit  in 
harto,  &c.)  Its  real  effects  are, 
to  moderately  warm  and  ftrengthen 
the  veffels ;  and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite and  proves  ferviceable  in  de- 
bilities' of  the  nervous  fy/lem. 
The  bell  preparation  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  an  infufion  of  the  dry 
leaves,  drank  as  tea  ;  or  a  tincture, 
or  extract,  made  with  rectified 


fpirit,  taken  in  proper  dofes ;  thefe 
contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the 
fage;  the  diddled  water  and  effenT 
tial  oil,  only  its  warmth  and  aroT 
matic  quality,  without  any  thing 
of  its  roughnefs  or  bitterifhnefi,. 
Aqueous  infufions  of  the  leavts., 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon 
juice,  prove  ah  ufeful  diluting 
drink  in  febrile  difcrdcrs,  of  an. 
elegant  colour,  and  iuliicicnily 
acceptable  to  the  palate. 

SALVIiE  S  YLVESTRIS/*//*; ' 
Scorodotidis  five  fcordii  foliis  Jalvia. 
'J.  B  Wood  fage;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.  In  fmell,  tafle,  and  me- 
dical virtues,  it  comes  nearer  to 
fcordium  than  fage:  it  is  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  than  the  former,  but 
more  fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCI  folia,  fores,  bacca, 
cortex  :  Sum'ouci  fruclu  in  umbella 
nigro  C.  B.  Common  black-ber- 
ried elder;  the  leaves,  bark  [£.] 
flowers,  and  berries  [L.E.] 

This  is  a  large  fhrub,  frequent 
in  hedges;  it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruits  in  September. 
The  inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk 
is  gently  cathartic;  an  infufion  of 
it  in  wine,  or  the  expreffed  juice, 
in  the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  or 
an  ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  mode- 
rately, and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove 
an  efficacious  deobitruent,  capable 
of  promoting  all  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions.  The  young  buds,  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  are  ftrongly 
purgative,  and  aft  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  defervedly  ac- 
counted unfafe.  The  flowers  are 
very  different  in  quality :  thefe 
have  an  agreeablearomatic  flavour, 
which  they  give  over  in  diftillation 
with  water,  and  impart  by  infu- 
fion, to  vinous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors. The  berries  have  a  fweetifh, 
not  unpleafant  tafle:  neverthelefs, 
eaten  in  fubftance,  they  offend  the 
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ftomach  :  the  expreffed  juice,  in- 
fpiilatcd  to  the  coniiltence  of  a 
rob,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  me- 
dicine ;  it  opens  obftructions  of  the 
viicera,  promotes  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, and  it"  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  does  coniiderable 
Ye  r  vice  in  lundry  chronical  difor- 
ders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
juice  (which  in  its  natural  Hate  is 
of  a  purphth  coiour)  tinges  vinous 
ipirns  of  a  deep  red. 

A  rob  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries [L.  £.]  is  ufed  for  making  up 
the  theriacy  Edinenfis  and  pectoral 
eleclarv  [£.]  with  the  intention  of 
which  it  excellently  coincides. The 
flowers  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
alexetereal  and  plague  waters,  the 
common  decoction  tor  glyfters  and 
fomentations,  and  the  diicutient 
cataplafm  [£.]  An  oil  of  elder  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [Z.]  ;  and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a  mixture  ot  oil 
and  fuet[Z..]An  ointment  is  made 
alfo  from  the  leaves  and  bark[.£.] 

SAMPSUCHUS,  vide  Majo- 

RANA. 

SANDARACHA,  a  fbffil  com- 
pofed  of  ar.enic  and  lulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

SANGUIS  DR  ACONrS  [L.E.] 
D'agons  biood,  lb  called  ;  a  refin 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  ei- 
ther in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves,  or  in  large  maffes,com- 
pOired  of  fmaller  tears.  The  writers 
on  the  materia  medica  in  general 
give  the  preference  to  the  former, 
though  the  latter  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  of  equal  goodnefs ;  the  fine  dra- 
gons blood  of  either  fort  breaks 
fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible  im- 
purities, of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powder- 
ed into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon. 
Several  artificial  compofitions,  co- 
loared  with  the  true  dragons  blood, 


or  Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes 
fold  in  the  room  of  this  commo- 
dity :  fome  of  thefe  diflblve,  like 
gums,  in  water;  others  crackle  in 
the  fire,  without  proving  inflam- 
mable ;  whilft  the  genuine  fanguis 
draconis  readily  melts  and  catches 
flame,  and  is  not  act.'d  011  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  It  totally  diflblves  in 
pure  fpiric.and  tinges  a  large  quan- 
tity ot  the  menftruum  of  a  deep 
red  colour:  it  is  likewife  folublff 
in  expreffed  oils,  and  gives  them  a 
red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than  that 
communicated  by  anchufa.  This 
drug,  in  fubftance,  has  no  fenfible 
fmell  or  talte;  when  diflblved,  it 
diicovers  fome  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  It  is  ufually  looked 
upon  hs  a  gentle  aftringent,  and 
fometimes  directed  as  fuch  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription,  againffc 
icminal  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and 
ether  fluxes :  in  thefe  cafes,  it  pro- 
duces the  general  effects  of  refinous 
bodies,  lightly  incraflating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomewhat  ftrengthening 
the  folids.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  Itvptic  powder  [L  E-]  Loca- 
telli's  balfam  [£.]  and  ftrengthen- 
ing plaiter  [L.] 

SANICUL/E,y4«  Diapenli* fo- 
lia: Satiicula?  cjficinarum  C.B.  Sa- 
nicle  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May.. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous, 
roughifh  tafte :  they  have  long  been 
celebrated  forfanative  virtues, both, 
internally  and  externally  :  never- 
thelefs  their  effects,  in  any  inten- 
tion, are  not  considerable  enough 
to  gain  them  a  place  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice. 

SANTALUM  ALBUM. White 
faunders ;  a  wood  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  in  billets,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg,  of  a 
pale  whitifh  colour.  Greateft  part 
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of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has 
iio  fmell  or  taite,  or  any  fenfi nje 
quality  that  can  recommend  it  to 
the  notice  of  the  phyfician. 

SANTALUM  CITRINUM. 
[£.]  Yellow  faunders  :  a  p"ale  yel-     .  communicates  a  deep  red  to  rec- 
Dught  from  the  Eaft   tlfied  Spirit,  but  gives  no  tinge  to 
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The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a  colouring  drug  ;  in 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
the  balfamum  Locatelli[L.  ]and fpi~ 
ritus  la<vendul<e  compojitus  [L.  £.] 


lowilh  wood  brough 
Indies;  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifli  aromatic  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  an  agreeablekindofpun- 
gency.  This  elegant  wood  might 
undoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable 
medical  purpofes,  though  at  pre- 
fent  very  rarely  made  ufe  of :  it  is 
fcarcely  ever  direfted  in  extempo- 
raneous prefcription,  and  the  only 
officinal  compofnion  in  which  it  is 
an  ingredient,  is  the  confettio  al- 
kermei  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 


}ge 

aqueous  liquors:  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  refin,  extracted  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a  large  one  of  frefh 
fpirit,  of  an  elegant  blood  red. 
There  is  fcarce  any  oil,  th?t  of  la  - 
vender  excepted,  to  which  it  com- 
municatcs  its  colour.  Geoffroy, 
and  others  take  notice,  that  jhc 
Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fubfti- 
tuted  to  red  faunders ;  and  the  col- 
lege of  BruUbk-are  in  doubt  whe- 
ther all  that  is  fold  among  them 


copceia  :  the  London  college  have  f°r  faui>ders  is  not  really  a  wood 
omitted  it  in  their  catalogue  of  fim-    of  that  kir,d:  according  to  the 


pies.  Diftilledwith  water,  it  yields 
a  fragrantelfential oil, which  thick- 
ens, in  the  cold,  into  the  confift- 
_  ence  of  a  balfam.  Digefted  in 
pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow 
tin&ure  ;  which  being  committed 
to  diftillation,  the  fpirit  arifes, 
without  bringing  over  any  thing 
eonfiderable  of  the  flavour  of  the 
faunders.  The  refiduum  contains 
the  virtues  of  fix  times  its  weight 
of  the  wood.  Hoffman  looks  up- 
on this  extract  as  a  medicine  of 
fimilar  virtues  to  ambergris;  and 
recommends  it  as  an  excellent  re- 
iterative in  great  debilities. 

SANTALUM  RUBRUM  [L. 
£.]  Red  faunders  ;  a  wood  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  large  bil- 
lets, of  a  compact  texture,  a  dull 
red,  almoft  blackifh  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  brighter  red 
within.  This  wood  has  no  mani- 
feft  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte. 
It  has  been  commended  as  a  mild 
aftringent,  and  a  corroborant  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  but  thefe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
yellow  fort. 


account  which  they  have  given, 
their  faunders  is  certainly  the  Bra- 
zil wood;  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
racter of  which  is,  that  it  imparts 
its  colour  to  common  water. 

.  SANTONICUM.  [£.]Worm- 
feed;  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  wormwood  or  mugwort  kind 
growing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  chaffy  feed, 
coropofed  as  it  were  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  membranous  coats,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.Thefe 
feeds  are  celebrated  for  anthelmin- 
tic virtues  (which  they  have  in 
common  with  other  bitters)  and 
are  fometimes  taken  in  this  inten- 
tion, either  along  with  melafles, 
or  candied  with  fugar :  their  un- 
pleafant tafte  renders  the  form  of 
a  powder  or  decodlion  inconve- 
nient. They  are  not  very  often 
met  with  genuine  in  the  fhops. 

SAPO  DORUS  [L.]  :  Sapo  al- 
ius Hifpanicus  [E.]  White  Spanilh 
foap. 

SAPO 
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SAPO  MOLLIS  [L.]  Common 
foft  foap. 

SAPO  NIGER,  feu  Melanof- 
[£.]  Black  foft  foap. 

Soap  is  compofed  of  exprefled 
vegecable  oils,  or  animal  fats,  unit- 
ed with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firll 
fort  or  white  hard  foap,  is  made 
with  the  finer  kinds  of  oil  olive  ; 
the  common  foft  fort,  with  coarfer 
oils,  fat,  tallow  or  a  mixture  of 
all  thefej,and  the  black  (as  is 
iaid)  with  train  oil. 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only- 
fort  intended  for  internal  ufe.  This, 
triturated  with  oily,  or  refinous 
matters,  renders  them  foluble  in 
water,  and  hence  becomes  an  ufe- 
ful  ingredient  in  pills  compofed  of 
refins,  promoting  their  diflblacion 
in  the  itomach,  and  union  with  the 
animal  fluids :  Boerhaave  was  a 
great  admirer  of  foap  ;  and  in  his 
private  practice  feldom  prefcribed 
any  refinous  pills  without  it;  un- 
■  lefs  where  an  alkalefcent,  or  putrid 
ftate  of  the  ju;ces  forbad  its  uie. 
From  the  fame  quality,  foap  like- 
wife  feems  well  fitted  for  diflolving 
fuch  oily  or  unftuous  matters,  as  it 
may  meet  with  in  the  body,  atte- 
nuating vifcid  juices,  opening  ob- 
ftruclions  of  the  vifcera,  and  de- 
terging all  the  veflels  it  pafles 
through.  It  is  likewife  a  power- 
ful menftruum  for  the  human  cal- 
culus: a  folution  of  it  in  lime 
water  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  dif- 
fol vents  that  can  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  flomach  ;  the  vir- 
tue of  this  compofition  is  con- 
fiderably  greater  than  the  aggre- 
gate cf  the  diflolving  powers  of 
the  foap  and  lime  water  when  un- 
mixed. See  the  Edinburgh  medical 
tjfay:. 

The  foft  foaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of 
thefe  is  for  fome  external  por- 
pofes. 
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Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  plaller  [L.  E.]  liniment 
[Z,.]and  balfam  [£.] ;  it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  mere  readily 
foluble  in  the  Itomach,  in  the //"- 
lultv  JapQnace<v  [L.  |  and  to  aloes  in 
the  pilula-  ahetica:  [E.]  Soft  foap 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  milder  com- 
mon caullic  [£.]  and  black  foap 
in  the  anodyne  plafter  [£.  J 

SAPONARLE  fclia  radix:  Sa- 
ponarite  majoris  lavis  C,  B.  Soap- 
wort,  or  bruifewort;  the  herb  and  , 
root  [E.] 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  fides  of  running  wa- 
ters ;  a  double-flowered  fort  is 
frequent  in  our  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitter,  not  agreeable 
tafle;  agitated  with  water,  they 
raife  a  faponaceous  froth,  which, 
is  faid  to  have  nearly  the  fame  ef- 
fects with  folutions  of  foap  itfelf 
in  taking  out  fpots  from  cloths,- 
and  the  like.  The  roots  tafte 
fweetifh  and  fomevvhat  pungent ; 
and  have  a  light  fmell  like  thofe 
of  liquorice:  digefled  in  rectified 
fpirit  they  yield  a  ftiong  tinclure, 
which  lofes  nothing  of  its  tafte  or 
flavour  in  being  infpiflated  to  the 
confluence  of  an  extract.  This 
eLegant  root  has  not  come  much, 
into  pradtice  among  us,  though  it 
promifes,  from  its  fenflble  quali- 
ties, to  be  a  medicine  of  conflder- 
able  utility:  it  is  greatly  efteemed 
by  the  German  phyficians  as  an 
aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
fic;  and  preferred  by  the  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  Stahl,  Neumann, 
and  others,  to  farfaparim. 

SARCOCOLLA  [£.£,]  a  con- 
crete juice,  brought  from  Perfia, 
and  Arabia,  in  fmall,  whitiih,  yel- 
low grains,  with  a  few  of  a  red- 
difh,  and  fometimes  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  mixed  with  them ;  the 
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whiteft  tears  nre  preferred}  as  be- 
ing the  freflielc :  its  tafte  is  bitter, 
accompanied  with  a  dull  kind  <;f 
fweetnefs.  This  drug  diflbives  in 
watery  liquors,  and  appears  to  be 
chicHy  of  the  gummy  kind,  with 
a  fmall  admixture  of  refinous  mat- 
ter. It  is  principally  celebrated 
for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers(whence  its  name  <rapx.QKcXhu , 
flefh  glue)  a  quality,  which  neither 
this,  or  any  other  drug,  has  a  juft 
title  to.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
pul-vis  e  cerujja  ccmpojltus  \_L.\ 

SARSAPARILLA  [L.  £.]  :  a 
root  brought  from  the  Spanilh 
Weft  Indies.  It  conlifts  of  a  great 
number  of  long  firings  hanging 
from  one  head  :  the  long  roots  (the 
only  part  made  ufe  of)  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  goole  quill,  or 
thicker, flexible,  compofed  of  fibres 
running  their  whole  length,  fothat 
they  may  be  ftript  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other  :  they  have  a 
glutinous,  bitterifh,  not  ungrateful 
tafle;  and  no  fmeli.  This  root 
was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1563, 
with  the  character  of  a  fpecific  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  which 
made  its  appearance  a  little  before 
that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral 
obftinate  chronic  diforders.  What- 
ever good  effects  it  might  have  pro- 
duced in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
proved  unfuccefsful  in  this;  info- 
much  that  many  have  denied  it  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all.  It  appears 
however  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cha- 
racter which  it  bore  at  firft,  it  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  confiderable  ufe  as  a 
fudorific,  where  more  acrid  medi- 
cines are  improper.  The  beft  pre- 
parations are  a  decoction  and  ex- 
tract made  with  water ;  a  decoction 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a 
dram  of  the  extract,  which  is  equi- 
valent thereto,  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe. 


.  SASSAFRAS. [Z.£].:  the  root 
of  a  large  American  tree  (arbor  ex 
Florida  ficulnco  folio  C.  li.)  brought 
to  ae  in  long  ftraight  pieces,  very 
light,  and  ofa  fpongy  texture,  co.T 
vcred  vvith  a  rough  tungous  bark; 
outwardly  of  an  a(h  coiour,  in- 
wardly of  the  colour  of  ruliy  iron. 
It  faots  a  fragrant fmtll,  and  a  iweet- 
ilh  aromatio  fubacrid  taire :  chz 
bark  talles  much  llronger  than  any 
other  part ;  and  the  fmall  tyrigl 
ftrongcr  than  the  large  pieces.  As 
to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 
warm  aperient  and  corroborant ; 
and  frequently  employed, wiihgood 
fuccefs,  for  purifying  and  fwecten- 
ing  the  blood  and  juices.  Forthefe 
purpofes,  infuiions  made  from  the 
rafped  root  or  bark,  may  be  drank 
at  tea.  In  lome  confutations,  thefe 
liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt, 
on  firft  taking  them,  to  affect  the 
head  :  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be 
advantageoufly  freed  from  their 
flavour  by  boiling  ;  a  decoction  of 
faflafras,  boiled  down  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  an  extract,  proves  limply 
bitterilh  and  fubartringent.  Hoff- 
man aflures  us,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given  this  extract  to  the 
quantity  ofa  fcrupleat  a  time,  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca- 
chexies ;  as  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermittent  fevers,  and  in  hypo- 
condriacal  fpafms.  Saffafras  yields 
in  diftiliation  an  extremely  fragrant 
oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte, 
fo  ponderous  (notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to 
fink  in  water.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of 
faflafras :  and  elevates  nothing  in 
evaporation  ;  hence  the  fpirituous 
extract  proves  the  moll  elegant  and 
efficacious  preparation,  as  contain- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faflafras  is  the  eflential  oil  [L.E.] 
The  faflafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
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in  the  decoction  of  the  woods  [ST.] 
and  tlie  compound  lime  waters 
[L.E.]  and  the  oil  in  the  elixir 
gtraiacinum  [£.] 

SATURET^E  folia:  Satureite 
bortetfs,  f<ve  cunilte  fat  tote  Plinii 
C  B.  Summer  favour/  ;  the  leaves 

This  herb  is  rr.ifcd  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a  very  pungent  warm  aromatic; 
and  affords  in.  diftillation  with  vv'a- 
ter,  a  f<.bti!e  ^lFintial  oil,  of  a  pe- 
netrating fmell,  and  very  hot, acrid 
tafte.  it  yields  little  of  its  -virtues 
by  infufion  to  aqueous  Jiquors  : 
rectified'  fpirit  extracts  the  whole 
of  its  tafte  and  fmell,  and  elevates 
labthin?  in.diftillation. 

SATYRII  MARTS  radix:  Or- 
chidis  morisnis  maris  foliis  maculdtis 
C.  B.  Orchis;  the  root[£\] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  ftiady 
places  and  moift  meadows:  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whit- 
ifh  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  a  faint  unpleafent  fmell. They 
abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy 
juice.  With  regard  to  their  virtues, 
like  other  mucilaginous  vegetables, 
ttey  thicken  the  thin  ferous  hum- 
ours and  defend  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony  :  they  have'alfo  been  ce- 
lebrated, though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  for  analeptic  and 
nphrodifiac  virtues  :  and  frequent- 

made  ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions. 
In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
the  root  is  directed  to  be  candied. 

SALEP  [£.]  a  celebrated  refto- 
radve  among  the  Turks,  is  pro- 
bably the  prepared  root  of  cer- 
tain plants  of  theorchis  kind.  This 
drug;?.s  fometimes  brought  to  us.is 
in  oval  pieces,  of  a  yellowifh  white 
colour,  fomewhat  clear  and  pellu- 
cid, very  hard,  and1  almoft  horny, 
•*f  little  or  no  fmell,  and  tailing 
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likegum  tragacanth.Satyrinn  roof, 
boiled  in  water,  freed  from  fhe 
(kin,  and  afterward*  fufpended  in 
the  air  to  dry,  gains  "exactly  the 
fame  appearance  ;  ^the  roots  thus 
6  re  p  a  re  d ,  d  i lib  1  v  e '  i n  b oi  i  i  n  g  w  a  ter 
into  a  mucilage.  Geoffroy;  who 
firft  communicated  thispreparation 
of  orchis-,  recommends' it  in  toh- 
fnTn^tror.s,  in.  bilious  dyfentertes, 
and  diforders  of  the  breaft  proceed- 
ing from  an  acrimony  of  the  juice's. 

S  W  l'FRAG^E  .  ALB?E  folia, 
radix  ■:  Saxifrage  albte '  rddie'e  gra- 
l&Mi  y.  B.  WhiteifloVered  iaxi- 
frage';  :  t.he';leaves,  jind  the  roots 
{2?:]  whi  ch  laft;arei  improperly  call- 
ed (from  their  confifting  Of  little 
grains)  feeds. 

- 10")  3vrr>  srnoS-  .sv^B'#?ijf» 

SAXIFRAGE  VULGARIS 
folia  femen  :  Sefelis  prat  en  fa  nojlra- 
tis  Raii.  Meadow  faxifrage ;  the 
leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  wild,  the  firft 
in  dry  fandy  grounds,  the  fecond 
in  fields  and  meadows:  the  firft  is 
not  very  common,  and  hence  its 
leaves  and  roots  have  been  gene- 
rally fupplied  by  the  leaves  and 
feeds  of  the  fecond.  Neither  of 
them  is  atprefent  in  much  efteem, 
notwithftanding  the  aperient,  diu- 
retic and  lithontriptic  virtues  for- 
merly attributed  to  them. 

SCKBIOSIE  folia:  Scabiofama- 
jcris  communioris  hirfutte,  folio  laci- 
niato  Raii.    Scabious  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant 
growing  wild  in  pafture  grounds; 
of  a  naufeous  bitterifh  tafte.  It 
ftands  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient, fudorific,  and  expectorant ; 
but  the  prefent  practice  Has  little 
dependance  on  it. 

SC  AMMONIUM  [L.  E.] 
Scammony;  a  concrete  jnice  ex- 
tracted from  the  roots  of  a  large 

climbino- 
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Climbing  plant  growing  in  the  Afi- 
atic  Turkey.  The  belt  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light,  fpungy  mafTes, 
eafily  fri;ible,  of  a  mining  afh  co- 
lour verging  to  black;  when  pow- 
dered, of  a  light  grey  or  whitifh 
colour:  an  inferior  fort  is  brought 
from  Smyrna,  in  more  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  full  of  fand  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly  of 
the  refinous  kind  :  rectified  ipirit 
diflblves  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the 
remainder  is  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ltance  mixed  with  drofs :  pfoof  fpi- 
jit  totally  diflblves  it,  the  impuri- 
ties only  being  left.  It  has  a  faint 
unpleafant  fmell ;  and  a  bitterifh, 
fomewhat  acrimonious  tafte. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
ftrong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned it  as  -unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertai  n ,  a  full  dofe  prov- 
ing fometimes  ineffectual,  whilft 
at  others  a  much  fmaller  one  oc- 
cafions  dangerous  hypercatharfes. 
This  difference  however  is  owing 
entirely  to  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  and  not  to 
any  ill  quality,  or  irregularity  of 
operation,  of  the  medicine:  where 
the  inteftines  are  lined  with  an 
exceffive  load  of  mucus,  the  fcam- 
mony  pafles  through,  without  ex- 
erting itfelf  upon  them  ;  where  the 
natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmall 
dofe  of  this  or  any  other  refinous 
cathartic,  irritates  and  inflames. 
Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate 
the  force  of  this  drug,  and  correct 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  ex- 
.pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur, 
diffolvingit  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like :  but  this  couJd  do  no  more 
than  deffroy  as  it  were  a  part  of 
the  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reft.  Scammony 
.in  fubitance,  judicioufly  managed, 
Hands  not  in  need  of  any  corrector: 
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if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with 
almonds,  as  we  have  formerly  re- 
commended for  other  refinous  pur- 
gatives, it  becomes  lufiiciemly  fafc 
and  mild  in  operation.  Jt  may 
likewife  beconveniently  diflblved, 
by  trituration,  in  a  ltrong  decoc- 
tion of  liquorice,  and  then  poured 
off  from  the  feces  :  the  college  of 
Wirtemberg  aflores  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  mildly  pur- 
gative,vvithout  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconveniencies ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inoffen- 
five  to  the  palate.  The  common 
dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  toan  offi- 
cinal compouund  powder  and  elec- 
tary  [Z,.]  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  fena,the 
cathartic  extract,  the  coloquintida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [Z,.]  and  pur- 
gative deobftruent  pills  [£.] 

SCHCENANTHUS,  videJuK- 

CUS  ODORATU3. 

SCILL^E  radix:  Scillte  radice 
alba  C.B.  vel  Scilla  vulgaris  radice 
rubra  C.  B.  The  fquill,  or  fea- 
onion  ;  its  root  [£.) 

This  is  a  fort  of  onion,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  upon  dry  fandy  fhores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  from 
whence  theroot  is  annually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  ffiould  be  chofen 
plump,  found,  frefti,  and  full  of" 
a  clammy  juice;  fome  have  pre- 
ferred the  red  fort,  others  the 
white,  though  neither  deferves  the 
preferrence  to  the  other  ;  the  on- 
ly difference  perceivable  betwixt 
them,  is  that  of  the  colour ;  and 
hence  the  college  allow  both  to  be 
ufed  promifcuoufly.  This  root  is 
to  the  talte  very  naufeous,  intenfe- 
ly  bitter  and  acrimonious :  much 
handled,  it  exulcerates  the  (kin, 
With  regard  to  its  medical  virtues, 
it  powerfully  itimulates'the  fobds, 
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and  attenuates  vifcid  juices;  and 
by  thefe  qualities,  promotes  ex- 
pectoration, urine,  and  (it"  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  Warm)  fweac :  if  the 
dofe  is  confiderable,  it  proves  eme- 
tic, and  ibmetimes  purgative.  The 
principal  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
where  the  prima:  vke  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are 
opprefled  by  tenacious  phlegm. 
Dr.  Wagner  (in  his  clinical  obferv- 
ations,  recommends  it  given  along 
wich  nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings, 
and  in  the  nephritis :  and  mentions 
feveral  cures  which  he  performed, 
by  giving  from  four  to  ten  grains 
of  the  powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed 
with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre,  he 
fays,  that  thus  managed,  it  al- 
moil  always  operates  as  a  diure- 
retic,  though  fometimes  it  vomits 
or  purges.  The  mod  commodious 
form  for  the  taking  of  fquills,  un- 
lefs  when  defigned  as  an  emetic, 
is  that  of  a  bolus  or  pill:  liquid 
forms  are  to  moll  people  toooffen- 
five,  though  thefe  may  be  ren- 
dered lefs  difagreeable  both  to  the 
palate  and  llomach,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  aromatic  diftilled  waters. 
This  root  yields  the  whole  of  its 
virtues,  both  to  aqueous  and  vi- 
nous menftrua,  and  likewife  to  ve- 
getable acids.  Its  official  prepa- 
rations are,  baked  fquills  [L.]  and 
the  baked  fquilis  made  into  tro- 
ches [L.]  defigned  as  an  ingredient 
in  theriaca  [L.]  ;  dried  fquills  [Z,.] 
a  fyrup,  vinegar,  oxymel  [L.  E.] 
and  pills  [£.] 

SCINCORUM    ventres  [L.] 
'The  belly  of  the  ikink  ;  a  kind  of 
fmall  lizard,  brought  dry  from 
Egypt.   It  (lands  recommended  as 
; a  great  reftorative :  whatever  vir- 
tues it  may  have  as  ufed  frefh  by  the 
■Egyptians,  it  has  none  as  it  comes 
to  U3,  and  ferves  to  ufelefsly  in- 
creafe  the  articlesof  the  mithridate. 

SCLAREA,  vide  Horminum. 
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SCOLOPF.NDRIUM,  vide  Lin- 
gua cbrvina. 

SCORD1I  folia:  Cbamadryes 
palujlris  cautfeenth  Touru.  Water- 
germander  ;  the  leaves  [L.  E.] 

This  is  a  fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  though  not  very  com- 
mon ;  the  lhops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bitter 
taile,  and  a  flrong  difagreeable 
fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no  great 
elleem  in  the  preient  practice,  not- 
withllanding  the  deobllruent,  diu- 
retic, and  ludoriiic  virtues  which  it 
was  formerly  celebrated  for.  It 
eciters  the  mithridate,  theriaca.,  and 
cataplafm  of  cummin  feed  ££.]; 
and  gives  name  to  two  compound 
powders  and  an  ele&ary 
though  not  the  moll  valuable  of 
their  ingredients. 

SCORZONER^E  radix.  Scor- 
vzonera  Idtifolia  finuata  C,  R.  Vi- 
pers grafs ;  the  root  [E.] 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  in 
gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitterim  fub- 
acrid  taile  ;  and  hence  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  llrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  alexiphar- 
macs,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
meafles  and  fmall-pox;  but  have 
now  almoll  entirely  loll  their  cha- 
racter. .,, 

SCROPHULARIiE  VULGA- 
RIS folia,  radix  :  Scropbularia:  na- 
dofa  festida  C.  B,  Fig-wort ;  the 
leaves  and  root  [E .] 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges  :  the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs 
or  protuberances  on  the  furface  : 
th  is  appearance  gained  it  former- 
ly fome  repute  againft  fcrophu- 
lous  difordera  and  the  piles ;  and 

from 
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from  hence  It  received  its  name: 
but  modern  practitioners  expect  no 
fuch  virtues  from  it.    ic  lias  a  faint 

•  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  lomewhat 

-  bitter  difagreeable  talle. 

SCROPHULARLE  AQUA- 
TICS MAJOR! S,  folia  :  Scro- 
phulariee  maxima:  radicejibrofa  f-B. 
Greater  water-figwort;  the  leaves 

This  is  a  large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  fides  of  rivers.  The 

•  leaves  have  a  bitter  tafte,  and  an 

-  ungrateful  fmell  :  they  are  princi- 
:  pally  celebrated,   though  on  no 

very  good,  grounds,  as  a  corrector 

•  of  iena.    See  the  article  Sen  a. 

;  *  .vil   b'J*/'.   Ut. :»!*.'. '   •  1  >«Cl4M&  1 

-SEBESTEN  :  Mixa JiveSebefen 
y.  B.    A  fort  of  plum,  brought 

•  half  dried  from  the  Eaft  1  ndies  :  it 
is  of  a  dark  or  blackifli  brown 
colour,  with  whitifh  or  afh  coloured 
cups  ;  the  fiefh  flicks  clofe  to  the 
ilone,  which  contains  fometimes 
one  and  fometimes  two  kernels. 

rThis  fruit  has  a  fweet,  very- 
glutinous  tafte:  and  hence  has  been 
employed  for  foftening  acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarfe- 
nefs,  and  in  coughs  from  thin  fharp 
defluxions :  at  prefent  it  is  not 
often  met  with  in  the  lhops. 

SEC  ALE  :  Sec  ale  bybemum  -vel 
majus  C.  B.    Rye  ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  little  regarded  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica : 
as  food,  they  are  accounted  more 
detergent  than,  molt  other  kinds 
of  grain. 

SEDI  M A JORIS, feu Semferviwi 

■  maj oris  folia  :  edi  majoris  'vulgaris 
C.  B.     Greater  houie-leek  ;  the 

■  leaves  [E.] 

This  is  a  low  flefhy-leaved  plant 
growing  on  old  walls,  and  on  the 

•  tops  of  houfes.  It  (lands  recom- 
mended as  a  cooler,  though  its  fen- 
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fible  qualities  difcover  no  great 
foundation  for  any  virtue  of  this 
kind  :  the  tafle  is  iierbaceous,  with 
a  flight  degree  of  pungency.  It  is 
remarkable  of  this  plant,  that  it3 
juice  purified  by  filtration  (when  it 
appears  of  a  dilute  yellowifh  co- 
lour) upon  the  admixture  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  reclined  fpirit  of 
wine,  formsabeautifulwhite,  light 
coagulum,  like  the  finer  kinds  of 
pomatum  :  this  proves  extremely 
volatile;  freed  from  the  aqueous 
phlegm,  and  expofed  to  the  air,  it 
in  a  very  little  time  totally  exhales. 
From  hence  it  is  concluded  (in  the 
medicor  Silefiac fatyra;)  that houfe- 
leek-  contains  a  volatile  alkaline 
fait :  but  there  arc  many  fubflances 
befides  thefe  falts  which  coagulate 
with  fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPERV1VUM,   vide  Se- 

DUM. 

SENA  [L.  E.]  the  leaves  of  a 
fhrubby  plant  ( fena  Akxandrina fo- 
liis  acutis  C.  B.J  cultivated  in  Per- 
fia, Syria,  and  Arabia;  from  whence 
they  are  brought,  dried  and  picked 
from  the  flalks,  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt;  and  thence  imported  into 
Europe.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
figure,  fharp  pointed  at  the  ends, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a 
livelyyellowifh  green  colour, a  faint 
not  very  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fubacrid,  bitterifli,  naufeous  tafte. 
Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places ; 
thefe  may  eafily  be  dillinguifhed  by 
their  beingeither  narrower,  longer, 
and  lharper  pointed  ;  or  larger, 
broader,  and  round  pointed,  with 
fmall  prominent  veins  ;  or  large 
and  obtufe.of  a  frefh  green  colour, 
without  any  yellow  call. 

Sena  is  a  very  ufeful  cath.irtic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  efreclu- 
ally  :  and,  if  judicioufly  dofed  and 
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rarely  occafioning  the  ill  conTe- 
quences  which  too  frequently  fol- 
low the  exhibition  of  the  itronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniencies 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naule- 
ous  flavour.  The  griping  quality 
depends  upon  a  refinous  fubltance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  is  naturally  difpofed  to'  ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  : 
the  more  this  refin  is  divided  by 
fuch  matrers  as  take  off  its  tena- 
city, the  lefi  adhefive,  and  confe- 
quently  the  lefs  irritating  and  grip- 
ing it  will  prove  j  and  the  lefs  it 
is  divided,  the  more  griping:  hence 
fena  given  by  itfelf,  or  infufions 
made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
fluid,  gripe  feverely,  and  purge  lefs 
than  when  diluted  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  fuitable  menftruum,  or  di- 
vided by  mixing  the  infufion  with 
oily  emulfions.'  The  ill  flavour  of 
this  drug  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  the 
greater  water  figwort:  but  we  can- 
not conceive  that  this  plant,  whofe 
fmell  is  manifeftly  fetid,  and  its 
tafte  naufeous  and  bitter,  can  at  all 
improve  thofe  of  fena  :  others  re- 
commend bohea  tea,  though  nei- 
ther has  this  any  confiderable  ef- 
fect. The  fmell  of  fena  refides  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
difcharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
fions of  it  made  in  water  :  the  li- 
quor thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  fena,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  tafte,  by 
the  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
tinfture  or  diftilled  water.  The  col- 
leges, both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  given  feveral  very  ele- 
gant infufions  of  this  drug  (which 
may  be  feen  in  Part  III.  chap,  iii.) 
aa  alfo  fpirituous  tinctures  [L  E.\ 
compound  powders  [L.  E.]  and  a 
fyrup  [£.]  The  dofe  of  fena  in 
fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram,  in  infufion  from  one  to  three 
or  four  drams. 


It  has  been  cuftomary  to  fejeft 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fena  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe  :  GeofFroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themlelves. 'The  pods,  or 
feed-veffels,  met  with  among  the 
fena  brought  to  us,  are  by  the  col- 
lege of  Brufiels  preferred  to  the 
leaves  :  they  are  lets  apt  to  gripe, 
but  proportionably  lefs  purgative. 

SENECIO,  vide  Erigerum. 

SENEKA[£.]  Senecka,rattle- 
fnakeroot;  the  root  of  a  fpecies 
of  polygala,  which  grows  fponta- 
neoully  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  ufually  about  the  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  refemble  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whofe  name  it  bears:  a 
kind  of  membranous  margin  runs 
on  each  fide,  the  whole  length  of 
the  rcot.  Its  tafte  is  at  firft  acid, 
afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent. 

This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much 
known  in  the  lhops.  The  Senegaro 
Indians  are  faid  to  prevent  the  fa- 
tal efiefts  which  follow  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnake,  by  giving 
it  internally  ;  and  applying  it  ex- 
ternally to  the  wound.  It  has  of 
late  been  ftrongly  recommended 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  and 
other  inflammatory  diftempers  ;  in 
thefe  cafes,  Lernery,  du  Hamel,and 
Juflieu,  experienced  its  good  fuc- 
cefs(feethe  French  memoirs  for  the 
years  173S,  1739.)  Its  more  im- 
mediate eftedts  are  thofe  of  a  diu- 
retic, diaphoretic,  and  cathartic  ; 
fometimes  it  proves  emetic:  the 
two  laft  operations  may  be  occa- 
fionally  prevented,  by  giving  the 
root  in  fmall  dofes,  along  with 
aromatic  fimple  waters,  as  that 
of  cinnamon.    The  ufual  dofe 
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of  the  powder  is  thirty  grains  or 
more, 

.  Some  have  likewife  employed 
this  root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  not 
without  fuccefs  :  Bouvart  (in  the 
memoirs  above  mentioned,  1744.) 
relates  examples  of  its  occafioning 
a  plentiful  evacuation  by  ltool,  u- 
rine  and  perfpiration,  and  by  this 
means  removing  the  difeafe,  after 
the  common  diuretics  and  hydra- 
gogues  had  failed:  where  this  me- 
dicine operates  as  a  cathartic,  it 
generally  proves  fuccefsful :  if  it 
adts  by  liquifying  the  blood  and 
juices,  without  occafioning  a  due 
difcharge,  it  fhould  either  be  ab- 
ilained  from,  or  afiilted.  by  proper 
additions. 

SERICUM  et  follkuli  bombycis. 
Silk  and  filkworms  bags.  Thefe 
are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe  of  for 
any  medicinal  purpofes.  In  their 
crude  ftate  they  are  certainly  very 
infignificant :  though  if  burnt  in 
a  clofe  veflel,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  fponge,  they  would  proba- 
bly prove  a  medicine  of  fimilar, 
and  perhaps  of  fuperior  virtue. 
They  yield  a  larger  quantity  of 
volatile  fait,  than  any  other  ani- 
mal fubflance  I  know  of. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINI- 
ANA  [L.  £.]  Virginian  fnake- 
foot ;  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  ari- 
ftolochia,  growing  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina.  , 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  bufhy  root, 
confifting  of  a  number  of  firings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  i/fuing 
from  one  common  head  ;  of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  paler  or  yellowiih  within.  It 
has  an  aromatic  An  ell,  like  that 
of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ; 
and  a  warm,  bittcrifh,  pungent 
tafte.  This  root  is  a  warm  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic  :  it  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  as  an  alexiphar- 


mac,  and  efleemed  one  of  the 
principal  remedies  in  malignant 
fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes.  in 
thefe  intentions,  it  is  given  in  fub- 
flance from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
and  in  infufion  to  a  dram  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  mcn- 
flrua  extract  its  virtue  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  fome  fhare  of  its  fla- 
vour in  diflillation  :  along  with 
the  water  a  fmall  portion  of  eflcn- 
tial  oil  arifes.  A  fpirituous  tincture 
[L.  £.]  and  compound  decoction 
[£  ]  of  it  are  directed  as  offici- 
nals  :  it  enters  alfo  the  cephalic 
tintture,  compound  tincture  of 
Peruvian  bark,  fodorific  tindture, 
tindtura  facra,  ftomachic  elixir, 
theriaca  Edinenfis  [£.]  and  cata- 
plafm  of  cummin  feed  [Z,.] 

SERPYLLI  folia  :  Serpilli  vul- 
garis minoris  C.  B.  Mother  of 
thyme  ;    the  herb  [E  ] 

This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  pa- 
fture  grounds.  Its  tafte,  fmell, 
and  medical  virtues  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  thyme,  but  weaker. 

SESAMI  femen  :  Digitalis  ori- 
entalis  Jefam  di '£l<e  Tour h.  the  feeds 
called  oily  purging  grain. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They 
very  properly  deferve  the  name  of 
oily,  as  they  yield  upon  expreflion 
a  larger  quantity  of  oil,  than  al- 
molt  any  other  known  vegetable. 
The  appellation  purging,  they  have 
no  title  to;  among; the  Indians, 
they  are  faid  to  be  uied  as  food. 

SESELIS  VULGARIS  feme*: 
Ligujiici  quod fefeli  ojficinarum  C.  B. 
Common  hartwort  ;  the  feeds 
[L.E.] 

SESELIS  MAS5ILIENSIS  ft- 
men:  Se/clis  Mafiilitnfis  feruU folio. 
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C.  B.  Italian  hartwort ;  the  feeds 
ft.  E.I 

Thefe  plants  grow  fpontaneoully 
in  the  warmer  climates ;  amongft 
us  they  are  met  with  only  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  feeds 
aud  roots  of  both  lores  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmeil  and  tafte ; 
and  in  this  light  might  be  occa- 
fion ally  employed,  though  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  difufe :  being 
fcarcely  otherwife  regarded  than 
as  the  feeds  cf  the  firft  fort  are  an 
ingredient  in  niithridate  and  the- 
liaca. 

SESELI  PRETENSE,  vide 
Saxifraga  vulgaris. 

SIGILLI  SALOMONIS,  feu 
Polygcnati  radix  :  Polygonati  laii- 
jfplii  vulgaris  Q.  B.  Solomon's 
feal ;   the  root  [£.] 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  but 
is  not  very  common  :  the  root  has 
feveral  joints,  with  fonie  flat  cir- 
cular depreftions,  fuppofed  to  re- 
ferable the  ftamp  of  a  feal.  Jt 
has  a  fweetifh  mucilaginous  tafte. 
As  to  its  virtues,  practitioners  do 
not  now  expect  any  confiderable 
ones  from  it,  and  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  vulnerary  qualities 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for; 

S1LER  MONTANUM,  vide 

StSfcLI  VULCARB. 

SIMAROUBA  [E.]  :  a  bark 
with  pieces  of  the  wood  adhering 
to  it,  brought  from  Guiana^  in 
long-  tough  pieces,  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowifa  colour,  and  a  pretty  ftrong 
bitter  tafte.  It  has  lately  come 
into  cfteem  in  dyfenteric  fluxes  : 
a  decoction  of  half  a  dram  is  given 
for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  three  or  four  hoars. 

SI N  APIS  femen  :  Sinapis  raj>i 
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folio  C.  B.    Muftard  j  the  feeds 

This  plant  is  fomctimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Muftard  by  its  Lcrimouy  and  pun- 
gency, llimulates  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vifcid  juices  ;  and 
hence  Hands  defervedly  recom- 
mended for  exciting  appetite,  pro- 
moting digeftion,  increafing  the 
fluid  iecrctions,  and  for  the  other 
purpofes  of  tag  acrid  plants  called 
antifcorburic.  It  imparts  its  tafle 
and  fmell  in  perfection  to  aqueous 
liquors,  whilft  rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts extremely  little  of  either  : 
the  whole  of  the  pungency  arifes 
with  water  in  diftillation.  Com- 
mitted to  the  prefs,  it  yields  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  a  foft  infipid 
oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony  : 
the  cake  left  after  the  exprcftion 
is  more  pungent  than  the  muftard 
was  at  firft.  The  oil  is  directed 
as  an  officinal  [L.  E.]  Thefe  feeds 
are  fometimes  employed  externally 
as  a  ftimulant  ;  and  give  name  td 
a  compofition  for  this  intention  ill 
the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory. 

SISON,  vide  Amomum  vul- 
g  are. 

SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hippose- 

L1KUM. 

SOLANI  VULGARIS  folia: 
Sclani  bortenfts  feu  'vulgaris  J.  B. 
Common  nightfhade  ;  the  leaves. 

SOLANI  LETHALIS./«*£V/- 
ladonnes  folia  :  Sclani  melahcc'erajt 
C.  B.  Deadly  nightfhade :  the 
leaves. 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild  ;  the 
firft  in  cultivated  grounds,  the  fe- 
conci  in  fhady  wafte  ones.  They 
have  both  been  fuppoled  cooling 
and  difcutient  in  external  applica- 
tions, and  poifonous  when  Cakiyj 
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internally.  Late  experience  has 
ihewn,  that  an  infufion  of  half  a 
grain  or  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  either  may  be  taken  with  fafe- 
ty,  and  that  in  many  cafes  the 
dofe  may  be  increafed  by  degrees 
to  five  or  fix  grains ;  that  they  ge-> 
nerally  oocalion  fome  confiderable 
evacuation,  and  fometimes,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  larger  of  the  above 
dofes,  alarming  nervous  fymptoms, 
which  however  ceafe  with  the  ope- 
ration of"  the  medicine.  It  has 
been  expected,  that  a  cautious  ufe 
of  thefe  very  active  plants  would 
afford  relief  in  fome  obftinatc  dif- 
orders  :  but  though  in  fome  in- 
ftances  they  promifed  great  bene- 
fit, the  general  event  of  thefe  trials 
has  not  been  very  favourable. 
The  Edinburgh  college,  who  re- 
tained thefe  plants  at  the  preced- 
ing revifal  of  their  Pharmacopoeia 
in  the  year  1744,  have,  at  the 
late  one  in  1756,  reje&ed  them 
both. 

SOLANUM  LIGNOStJM, 
vide  Dulcamara. 

SOLDANELLA,  vide  Bras- 
si  C  A  MARINA. 

SOPHLE  CHrRURGORUM 
femen :  Naflurtii  fylvejlris  te.nuijftme 
divi/iC.  B.  Flixweed;  the  feeds. 

This  plant  had  formerly  a  great 
character  as  a  vulnerary,  and  for 
flopping  fluxes  ;  hut  its  effects 
have  not  been  confiderable  enough 
to  continue  it  in  practice. 


ticular  ufes  it  has  been  applied  to 
I  cannot  learn. 

SPERMA  CETI  [L.  £.]  im- 
properly fo  called:  an  unduous 
flaky  fubftance,  of  a  fnowy  white- 
nefs,  a  foft  butyraceous  tafte, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell  ; 
faid  :o  be  prepared  from  the  fat  of 
the  brain  of  the  whale,  by  boiling 
and  purifying  it  with  alkaline  lixi- 
via. The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a  mild  emollient:  it 
is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  pains  and 
erofions  of  the  inteftines,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  thin  ftiarpdeflux- 
ions,  and  in  general  in  all  cafes 
where  the  folids  require  to  be  re- 
laxed, or  acrimonious  humours  to 
be  foftened.  For  external  pur- 
pofc.%  it  readily  diflblves  in  oils  ; 
and  for  internal  ones,  may  be  u- 
nited  with  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  by  the  me- 
diation of  almonds,  gums,  or  yolk 
of  an  egg.  Sugar  does  not  render  it 
perfectly  mifcible  with  water ;  and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils 
and  fats  into  foap,  have  litte  effect 
upon  fperma  ceti.  This  drug 
ought  to  be  kept  very  clofely  from 
the  air,  otherwife  its  white  colour 
foon  changes  into  a  yellow  :  and 
its  mild  unctuous  tafte,  into  a  ran- 
cid and  offenfive  one.  After  it 
has  fuffered  this  difagreeable  al- 
teration, both  the  colour  and  qua- 
lity may  be  recovered  again  by 
fteeping  it  in  alkaline  liquors,  or 
fteeping  it  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  fpirit  of  wine. 


SORBI  SYLVESTRIS  cortex:       SPICA  VULGARIS,  vide  La- 
Sorbi  fylvejlris  foliis  demejiica  ft-    vendula  angustifolia. 
mitts   C.  B.     Wild  fervice,  or 

quicken  tree;  its  bark  [E.]  SPICA  NARDI,  vide Nardvs 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a  Indica. 
faint  unpleafant  fmell,  amd  a  bit- 
ter tafte,  from  whence  we  may      SPIIsLE  ALB J£,fcuOxyacanth* 
prefume  that  it  is  not  deftitute  of   •vulgaris,  floret,  bacc  ?:  Mtfpili  apii 
medical  virtues,  though  what  par-  folititfyhejlrit,  fpino/a  five  oxya- 
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eantbreC.B.  White-thorn, or  haw- 
thorn; its  flowers  and  berries  [£.] 
The  reputation  which  thefe 
formerly  had,  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints,  continues 
them  in  molt  catalogues  of  the 
materia  medica,  though  common 
practice  has  long  rejected  them  as 
lalignificant.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  plealant  fmell  ;  the  berries 
are  mucilaginous,  and  iweetiih. 

SPINAS  CERVIN^E  face*  : 
Rhamni  cathartic!  C.  B.  Buck- 
thorn ;  the  berries  [Z.  E.] 

This  tree,  or  bufli,  is  common 
in  hedges  :  it  flowers  in  June, 
aud  ripens  its  fruit  in  September, 
cr  the  beginning  of  October.  In 
Our  markets,  the  fruit  of  forae 
other  trees, as  the frangulaor  black 
berry-bearing  alder,  and  the  cornus 
facmina  or  dog-berry  tree,  have 
of  late  years  been  frequently  mixed 
with,  or  fubftituted  for,  thofe  of 
buckthorn  :  this  abufe  may  be 
difcovered  by  opening  the  berries : 
thofe  of  buckthorn  have  almoft 
always  four  feeds,  the  berries  of 
the  frangula  two,  and  thofe  of  the 
,  cornus  fcemina  only  one.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  bruifed  on  white 
paper,  give  it  a  green  tincture, 
which  the  others  do  not.  Thofe 
who  fell  the  juice  to  the  apothe- 
caries, are  faid  to  mix  with  it  a 
large  proportion  of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
1  in  confiderable  efteem  as  cathar- 
tics ;  and  celebrated  in  dropfies, 
rheumatifms,   aad  even  in  the 
gout ;  though  in  thefe  cafes,  they 
1  have  no  advantage  above  other 
1  purgatives,  and  are  more  offenfive 
and  operate  more  churlWhly,  than 
many  which  the  fhops  are  furnifh- 
ed  with  ;  they  generally  occafion 
I  gripes,  ficknefs,  dry  the  mouth 
.and  throat,  and  leave  a  thirfl:  of 


long  duration.  The  dofe  is  about 
twenty  of  the  frelh  berries  in  fub- 
ftan.ee,  and  twice  or  thrice  this 
number  in  decoction,  an  ounce  of 
the  exprefl'ed  juice,  or  a  dram  of 
the  dried  berries.  A  fyrup  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  is  kept  in  the 
lhops  ;  in  this  preparation,  the 
nauleous  flavour  of  the  buckthorn 
is.  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the 
fug.ir,  and  the  addition  of  aro-.. 
matics. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC, 
TIFiCATUS.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine;  "a  fpirit  diftilled  from  wine 
"  or  other  fermented  liquors,  pu- 
"  rifled  as  much  as  poflible  from 
"  its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
"  that  arifes  with  it  in  the  firft  di- 
"  llillation."  [£.]  This  purifica- 
tion is  effected,  byrepeating  the  di- 
itillation  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  with 
certain  additions,  to  keep  down  th* 
phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil  in  which 
the  ill  flavour  refides  (fee  Part  III. 
chap,  v.)  Thefe  fpirits,  whatever 
vegetable  fubjects  they  have  been, 
produced  from,  are,  when  perfectly 
pure,  one  and  the  fame.  They 
have  a  hot  pungent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour  ;  they  readi- 
ly catch  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind  : 
diftille-d  by  a  heat  lefs  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  they  totally  arife,  the 
laft  runnings  proving  as  flavour- 
lefs  and  inflammable  as  the  firft: 
they  diflol  ve  efiential  vegetable  oils 
and  refins  into  an  uniform  tranf- 
parent  fluid.  Thefe  fpirits  are  the 
lighteH  of  almoft  all  known  li- 
quors; exprefl'ed  oils,  which  fwim 
upon  water,  link  in  thefe  to  the 
bottom  :  a  meafure  which  contain! 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water, 
will  hold  little  more  than  eight 
and  a  quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menftrua  for  the  yirfues  of  other 
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medicines,  we  mall  fee  hereafter, 
nnd  in  this  place  confider  only  their 
own.  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all 
the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  flrengthens 
the  veflels,  thickens  the  juices  in 
them,  and  thus  powerfully  reltrains 
hemorrhages.  It  inflantly  con- 
tracts the  extremities  of  the  nerves 
it  touches,  and  deprives  them  of 
fenfe  and  motion  ;  by  this  means 
eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the 
fame  time  deftroying  their  ufe. 
Hence  employ ingfpirituous  liquors 
in  fomentations  (notwithltanding 
the  fpecious  titles  of  vivifying, 
heating,  reftoring  mobility,  rcfolv- 
ing,  diifipating,  and  the  like,  ufu- 
ally  attributed  to  them)  may  fome- 
times  be  attended  with  unhappy 
confequences.  Thefe  liquors,  re- 
ceived undiluted  into  theitomach, 
produce  the  fame  effects,  thicken- 
ing the  fluid,  and  contracting  ail 
the  folid  parts  which  they  touch, 
and  deftroying,  at  leaft  for  a  time, 
their  ufe  and  office  :  if  the  quan- 
tity is  confiderable,  a  palfy  or  apo- 
plexy follows,  which  end  in  death. 
Taken  in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly 
diluted,  they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agi- 
lity :  if  farther  continued,  the 
fenfes  are  difordered,  voluntary 
motion  deftroyed,  and  at  length 
the  fame  inconveniencies  brought 
on  as  before.  Vinons  fpirits  there- 
fore, in  fmall  dofes,  and  properly 
dilated,  may  be  applied  to  ufeful 
purpofes  in  the  cure  of  dileafes  ; 
whilft  in  larger  ones,  or  if  their 
ufe  is  long  continued,  they  aft  as 
a  poifon  of  a  particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TR- 
MUIOR.  Proof  fpirit  :  "  the 
"  fame  fpirit,  containing  an  ad- 
f*  mixture  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
«*  water:  the  bed  proof  fpirit  is 
f  that  diftil led  from  French  wine; 


"  but  for  common  ufes  may  be 
"  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 
"  melafles,  or  the  fyrupy  matter 
"  that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pu- 
"  rification,  commonly  called  me- 
"  laffes  fpirit."  [£.]  The  fpirits 
ufually  met  with  under  the  name 
of  proof,  are  thofe  diftilled  from 
different  fermented  liquors,  freed 
from  their  phlegm  and  ill  flavour 
only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their 
purity  with  regard  to  flavour  may 
be  eafily  judged  from  the  tafte, 
efpecially  if  the  fpirit  be  firft  duly- 
diluted.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,- 
that  we  had  a  certain  ftandard  with 
regard  to  their  ilrength,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in 
them;  acircumflance  which  greatly 
influences  fundry  medicinal  pre* 
parations,  particularly  the  tinc- 
tures :  for  as  pure  fpirit  diflblves 
the  refin  and  volatile  oil,  and  wa- 
ter only  the  gummy  and  faline 
parts  of  vegetables,  it  is  evident 
that  a  variation  in  the  proportion* 
wherein  thefe  are  mixed;  will  vary 
the  diffolving  power  of  the  men- 
ftruum,  and  confequently  the  vir- 
tue of  the  preparation.  The  com- 
mon methods  of  eftimating  the 
quantity  of  phlegm  contained  in 
thefe  fpirits,  arc  liable  to  uncertain* 
ty  :  it  lhould  therefore  feem  necef- 
fary  for  the  nicer  purpofes,  and 
where  a  perfectly  flavourlefs  proof 
fpirit  is  required,  to  make  ufe  of 
the  pure  rectified  fpirit,  mixed  with 
a  certain  determined  proportion  of 
water  j  equal  quantities  of  thefe 
liquors,  whether  taken  by  weight 
or  meafure,  compofe  a  fpirit  fome- 
what  weaker  than  what  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  proof : 
the  exact  proportions  are,  one 
hundred  parts  by  weight  of  pure 
fpirit,  and  eighty-fix  of  water. 

SPONG1A  [L.  E.~)  Sponge; 
a  foft,   light,   very  porous  and 
compreflible  fubftance,  readily  im- 
bibing 
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bibing  water,  and  diflending  there- 
by. It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean 
j'ea,  about  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  Is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion :  neverthelefs  fome  obferva- 
tions,  lately  made  by  Juilieu,  give 
room  to  futpecl  that  it  is  of  animal 
origin.  Chemical  experiments  fa- 
vour this  fuppofition  ;  analyied, 
it  yields  the  fame  principles  with 
animal  fubltances  in  general  :  the 
volatile  fait  is  in  larger  quantity 
than  I  have  obtained  from  any 
animal  matter,  except  the  bags  of 
thefilkworm.  On  this  fait,  which 
is  generated  by  fire,  feem  to  de- 
pend the  virtues  of  the  officinal 
fpongia  ujla  [L.]  (See  Part  1JI. 
chap,  i.)  Crude  fponge,  from  its 
propertv  of  imbibing  and  diftend- 
ing  by  moillure,  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  a  tent  for  dilating 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

STANNUM  [L.  £.]  Tin  is 
the  lightelt  and  eafieft  of  fufion  of 
all  the  metals.  Heated,  it  be- 
comes fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces 
by  a  blow  j  and  by  agitation 
(when  juft  ready  to  melt)  into  a 
powder;  hence  the  officinal  me- 
thod of  pulverifing  this  metal,  to 
be  defcribed  in  its  place.  The 
proper  menftruum  of  tin  is  the  ma- 
rine acid,  or  aqua  regis  :  vegeta- 
ble acids  likewife  difiblve  it  in 
confiderable  quantity,  though  it 
has  long  been  fuppoied  not  to  be 
at  all  loluble  in  them,  unlefs  pre- 
vioufly  well  calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
this  metal,  it  was  formerly  ac- 
counted a  fpecific  in  diforders  of 
the  uterus  and  lungs  ;  a  calx  of 
tin  and  antimony  is  ftill  retained 
in  fome  difpenfatories,  under  the 
name  o|  an  antihe&ic  :  but  thefe 
are  virtues,  to  which  it  certainly 
has  little  claim,  it  has  of  late  been 


celebrated,  on  better  foundation, 
as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  faid  to 
delhoy  fome  kinds  of  worms 
which  elude  the  force  of  many 
other  medicines  :  pofiibly  the 
caufe  of  this  effedl  may  be  very 
different  from  what  may  be  fuf- 
pefted,  an  admixture  of  a  portion 
of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a  flrong  affinity  with 
arfenic:  inlbmuch  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not- 
withstanding its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally 
expelled  either  by  flow  calcina- 
tion, or  by  a  vehement  fire.  Al- 
molt  all  the  ores  of  tin  contain 
more  or  lefs  of  this  poifonous  mi- 
neral, which  is  not  entirely  fepa- 
rable  in  the  common  procefles  by 
which  the  ores  are  run  down,  or 
the  metal  farther  purified.  Fil- 
ings of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a  thick  fume,  fmell- 
ing  of  garlic  ;  which  fmell  is 
univerfally  held,  in  mineral  fub- 
ftances,  to  be  a  certain  criterion 
of  arfenic.  Henckel  has  difcover- 
ed  a  method  of  feparating  aftual 
arfenic  from  tin  :  this  is  eftecled 
by  folution  in  aqua  regis  and 
cryftallixation  :  Mr.  MargrafT  has 
(in  a  late  volume  of  the  Berlin 
memoirs)  given  a  farther  account 
of  this  procefs  ;  and  relates,  that 
from  the  tins  ufually  reputed  pure, 
he  has  obtained  one-eighth  their 
weight  of  cryftals  of  arfenic.  For 
the  preparations  of  tin,  fee  the- 
fecond  part  of  this  work. 

STAPH1DISAGRLE  femen  ; 
Delpbinii  platoni  folio  Tcurn.  Sta- 
vefacre  ;  the  feeds  [E.] 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  yellowilh  or  whitiih  within  : 
they  are  ufually  brought  from 
Italy  ;  the  plant  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,  though  it 
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bears  our  fevereft  colds.  They 
have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
yery  nauieous  bitterilh,  burning 
tafte.  Stavefacre  was  employed 
by  the  antients  as  a  cathartic  ; 
but  it  operates  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  ufc  has 
been,  among  the  generality  of 
pra&itioners,  for  fome  time  laid 
afide.  It  is  chiefly  employed,  in 
external  applications,  for  fome 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
for  deltroying  lice  and  other  in- 
fects ;  ini'omuch,  that  it  has  from 
this  virtue  received  its  name,  in 
different  languages;  berba.  pedicu- 
laris,  herbe  aux  poux,  laufskrauf, 
loufewjort. . 

STERCUS  anferis,  funis,  co- 
iumbuE,  equi,  ovis,  pavonis,  porci. 
The  dung  of  the  goofe,  dog, 
pigeon,  horfe,  fheep,  peacock, 
hog.  Thefe  fulfome  medicines, 
which  nothing  but  the  moll  fan- 
taftic  vifionaries  could  have  intro- 
duced, are  now  expunged  from 
practice,  and  from  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

STIBIUMjVideANTiMONiuM. 

STCECIf  AS,  Siacbas  purpurea 
C.  B.  Arabian  ftechas,  or  French 
lavendar  flowers  [£.£.] 

This  is  a  fnrubby  plant,  con- 
siderably fmaller  than  the  common 
lavender :  the  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  France  ;  they  are  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  paflage, 
arid  even  when  they  efcape  this 
inconvenience,  are  generally  much 
inferior  to  thofe  rajfed  jn  our  gar- 
dens. The  beft  Itechas  which  we 
receive  from  abroad,  has  no  great 
fmell  or  tafte  :  Pomet  affirms,  that 
fuch  as  the  (hops  of  Paris  are 
/applied  with,  is  entirely  deftitute 
of  both ;  whilft  that  of  our  own 


growth,  either  whilft  frefh  or  when 
carefully  dried,  has  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, bitterilh,  fubacrid  tafte  ; 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  a  fragrant 
eflential  oil  ;  to  rectified  fpirjt  it 
imparts  a  ftrong  tincture,  which 
infpiflated  proves  an  elegant  aro- 
matic extract.  This  aromatic  plant 
is  rarely  met  with  in  prefcription  ; 
the  only  officinal  compofnions 
which  it  is  admitted  into,  are  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called 
ftechas,  which  from  the  beauty 
and  dqrability  of  its  flowers  has  of 
late  years  had  a  place  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  whofe  aromatic  quali- 
ties render  it  worthy  of  one  in  the 
fhops  ;  this  is  the  elichryfum  feu. 
ficechas  citrina  latiore  folio  C.  B. 
golden  ftechas,  goldilocks,  or 
yellow  caffidony  ;  its  flowers  ftand 
in  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
fhining  yellow  colour,  which  they 
retain  in  perfection  for  many  years ; 
their  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agree- 
able, fomewhat  of  the  mufky  kind  ; 
their  tafte  warm,  pungent,  andfub- 
aftringent ;  they  impart  their  fla- 
vour to  water  in  diftillation,  and 
by  infufion  to  rectified  fpirit. 

STYRAX  CALAMITA  [L. 
£.]  Storax ;  an  pdoriferous  re- 
finous  fubftance,  exuding,  in  the 
warmer  climates,  from  a  tree  call- 
ed by  C.  Banhine  fiyrax  folio  mali 
cotonei.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to 
diftinguifh  three  forts  of  ftorax, 
though  only  one  is  ufually  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

I .  Styrax  calamita,  or  ftorax  in 
the.  cane,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia  :  it  is  ei- 
ther in  fmall  diftinct  tears,  of  a 
whitifh  or  reddifh  colour,  or  in 
Jarge.r  mafles  compofed  of  fuch, 
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.  2.  Stcrax  in  tin  lump,  or  red  fto- 
jax.  This  is  in  mailes  of  an  uni- 
form texture  and  yellowifh  red  or 
brownifh  colour,  though  fometimes 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a  few 
whitifh  grains.  Of  this  fort  there 
has  been  fome  lately  to  be  met  with 
in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of 
ftorax  in  the  tear. 

3.  The  (omiMit  ftorax  of  the 
fliops  is  in  large  mailes,  confider- 
ably  lighter  and  lefs  compact  than 
the  foregoing  :  it  appears  upon 
examination  to  be  compofed  of  a 
fine  refmous  juice,  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  faw-duft.  For  what 
purpole  this  addition  is  rr^de,  J 
ihall  not  here  enquire  ;  oblerving 
■only,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  luppofed 
to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent 
view,  fince  the  faw-duft  appears 
■at  light.  This  common  ftorax  is 
much  lefs  efteemed  than  the  two 
firft  forts ;  though,  when  freed 
from  the  woody  matter,  it  proves 
fuperior  in  point  of  fragrancy  to 
cither  of  them.  Rectified  fpirit, 
the  common  menftruum  of  refins, 
diffolves  the  ftorax,  leaving  the 
wood  behind  :  nor  does  this  tinc- 
ture lofe  considerably  of  its  valu- 
able parts,  in  being  infpiffated  to 
a  folid  confjltance;  whilft  aqueous 
liquors  elevate  al moft  all  the  fra- 
grancy of  the  ftorax. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage in  languors  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ;  it  is  not  how- 
<eyer  much  ufed  in  common  prac- 
1  tice,  unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
traumatic  balfam,  the  compound 
powder  and  eledtary  of  fcordium, 
1  the  ftorax  pill,  confettio  Paulina, 
;  jnithridate,  and  theriaca  [L.] 

STYRAX   LIQUID  A  [E.] 
Liquid  ftorax-  What  is  moft  com- 
monly met  with  under  this  name, 
\h  a  foft  refmous  fubftance,  of  a 


grey  colour,  a  weak  fmell  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  foregoing  folid  fto- 
rax :  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  «om- 
pounded  of  folid  ftorax,  refin, 
wine,  and  oil,  beaten  up  together 
jnto  a  proper  confiftence.  The 
genuine  liquid  ftorax,  according  to 
Fetiver's  account  (Phil.  Tranladt. 
N°  313.)  is  obtained  from  a  tree 
growing  in  the  jfland  Cobros  in 
the  Red  fea  :  the  preparers  of  this 
commodity  yearly  clear  oft"  the 
bark  of  the  free,  and  boil  it  in 
fea  water  to  the  confiftence  of  bird- 
lime ;  the  refinous  matter  which 
floats  upon  the  furface,  is  taken 
.off,  liquified  again  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  palled  through  a  (train- 
er. The  purer  part  wKo  ualfes 
through,  and  the  more  impure 
which  remains  on  the  ftrainer,  and 
contains  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark,  are 
both  fent  to  Mocca,  from  whence 
they  are,  fometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  The  firft 
is  of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  te- 
naceous,  of  a  reddifh  or  afh  brown 
colour,  an  acrid  unctuous  tafte, 
approaching  in  fmell  to  the  folid 
ftorax,  but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  dif- 
agreeable  :  the  other  is  full  of 
woody  matter,  and  much  weaker 
in  fmell. 

Liquid  ftorax  is  among  us  fcarce 
ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and 
not  often  found  in  the  fhops  ; 
hence  the  London  college  has  ex- 
punged it  from  the  catalogue  of 
officinals  :  that  of  Edinburgh  em- 
ploys it  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
mercurial  plafter. 

SUBER  :  cortex  Suberis  latifo- 
lii  perpetuo  'virentis  C.  B.  Cork, 
a  fort  of  evergreen  oak,  growing 
in  the  Svarmer  parts  of  Europe  ; 
its  bark.  This  has  been  by  fome 
accounted  aftringent,  and  recom- 
mended as  fuch  in  dyfenteries 
and  other  fluxes  ;    but  modern 
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practice  applies  it  to  no  fucli  ufes, 
and  expects  from  ic  no  virtues  of 
any  kind. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  fundry  liquors  under- 
go fenfible  alteration  from  cork 
iioppers.  Neumann  obferves,  that 
aciils,  alkalies,  both  fixe  arid' vo>- 
latile,  the  dulcified  alkaline  and 
acid  fpirits,  fome  neutral  faline 
liquors,  lime  water,  blue  veget- 
able juices,  and  fyrups  made  from 
them,  are  changed  more  or  lefs  to 
a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

SUCCINUM  [L  E,]  Amoer; 
a  folid,  brittle,  bituminous  fub- 
Irance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea- mores:  the 
largeit  quantities  aire  met  with 
along  the  coafls  of  Polifh  Pruflia 
and  Pomcrania,  It  is  of  a  white, 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fbme- 
*  times  opake,  and  fometimes  very 
(tear  and  tranfparent  :  the  dark 
coloured  and  opake  forts,  by  di- 
geilion  with  certain  expreiTed  oils 
and  animal  fats,  become  clearer, 
paler  coloured,  more  pellucid,  and 
considerably  harder.  Amber  boil- 
ed in  water,  neither  foftens  nor 
undergoes  any  fenfible  alteration  : 
cxpofed  to  a  greater  heat,  with- 
out addition,  it  melts  into  a  black 
mals  like  fome  of  the  more  com- 
mon bitumens:  fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  rcfembles  that  which  arifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal  : 
dillilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an 
oil  and  a  volatile  acidulous  fait 
(fee  Part  111.  chap,  viii.) 
'  Amber  in  fubltance  has  very 
little 'fmell  or  tafte  ;  and  hence  it 
has  by  fome  been  reckoned  a  mere 
inactive  earthy  body.  It  was"  for* 
merly  accounted  an  abforbent,  and 
as  fuch  had  a  place  in  the  com- 
pound powder  of  crabs  claws  :  it 
certainly  has  no  title  to  this  clafs 
of  medicines,  as  not  being  atted 
Upon  by  any  acid.    It  is  fnppofcd 


to  be  of  fervice  in  the  fluor  albus, 
gleets,  hyiteric  affections,  &c.  and 
in  thefe  intentions  is  fometimes 
given  in  the  form  of  impalpable 
powder,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
'dram.  A  tin&drc  of  amber  made 
in  re&ified  fpirit  (to  which  it  im- 
parts a  bitterilh  aromatic  taile  and 
a  fragrant  fmeil)  protnifes-  to  be 
of  real  fervice  in  thefc  diforders. 
Boerhaave  extols  this  tincture  as 
having  incredible  efficacy  in  all 
thole  diltempers  which  proceed 
from  weakneis  and  relaxation,  and 
in  hypochondriacal,  hyllerical,  and 
cold  languid  cafes:  if  part  of  the 
fpirit'be  abftradkd  by  a  gentle 
heat,  the  remainder  proves  a  very 
elegant  aromatic  balfam,  which 
is  perhaps  One  of  the  molt  ufeful 
preparations  obtainable  from  this 
concrete.  Amber  is  levigated  in 
the  (hops  into  an  impalpable' pow- 
der, which  gives  name  to  a  com- 
pound powder  [L  ]  and  is  an 
ingredient  in- mkhridate  and  the- 
riaca  [L.]  A  tindlure  of  it  in 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  [£.]  and 
the  dillilled  oil  and  fait  [L.  E.] 
are  Jikewife  ofrkihals  :  the  oil 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  volatile 
aromatic  fpirit,  powder  for  pro- 
moting delivery,  gum  pills,  ce- 
phalic balfam,  and  cephalic  plaf- 
ter  [E.] 

SUCCISA,  vide  Mors  us  ni- 

flBOLI. 

•  SULPHUR  [L.  E.]  Sulphur 
op  brimiione  is  a  yellow  fubflance, 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  fufible 
in  a  fma'.l  degree  of  heat,  totally 
volatile  in  a  llronger,  readily  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  blue 
flanfie,  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  fuirbcating  r.cid  fume.  It  dijfl 
folves  in  alkaline  liquors  and  in 
oils,  not  in  acids,  water,  or  vi- 


nous ipints. 
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Greatelt  part  of  the  fulphur  met 
with  in  the  ihops  is  obtained  from 
certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftilla- 
tion,  or  artificially  compofed  by 
uniting  the  vitriolic  acid  with  in- 
flammable matters:  at  fome  of  the 
Saxon  fulphur  works  (from  whence 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain 
minerals  abounding  with  vitriolic 
acid,  but  containing  little  or  no 
fulphur, being  ltrntifted  with  wdod, 
and  the  latter  fee  o?i  fire,  a  large 
quantity  of  fine  fulphur  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  ufually  brought  to 
us  in  large  irregular  maffes,  which 
are  afterwards  melted  and  caft  into 
cylindrical  rolls  with  the  addition 
of  fome  coari'e  re  fin,  flower,  or  the 
like  ;  whence  the  paler  colour  of 
the  rolls.  Sulphuris  aifo  not  un- 
frequently  found  native  in  the 
earth,  fometimes  in  tranfpafent 
pieces  of  a  greenifh  or  bright  yel- 
low colour;  but  more  commonly 
in  opake  grey  ones,  with  only  fome 
fireaks  of  yellow.  This  laft  is 
the  fort  which  is  understood  by 
the  name  Sulphur,  vivum  [£.] 
though  that  met  with  under  t'his 
name  in  the  {hops  is  no  other  than 
the  drofs  remaining  after  the  fub- 
limation  of  fulphur.  All  the  forts 
of  fulphur  are,  when  perfectly 
pure,  in  no  refpeft  different  from 
one  another:  notwithstanding  the 
preference  given  by  fome  to  the 
more  uncommon  foflil  forts  :  thefe 
lafl  are  of  all  others  the  leaft  pro- 
per for  medicinal  purpofes,  as  be- 
ing the  moft  fubject  to  an  admix- 
ture of  foreign  matter  both  of  the 
rr.etniiic  and  arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  lcofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  infenuble  perfora- 
tion :  it  feems  to  pafs  through  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifestly  tran- 
fpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
flcin,  as  appears  from  the  fulphu- 
reou3  fmel!  of  perfons  who  have 
taken  it,  and  filver  being  ftained 
in  their  pockets  of  a  blackifh  co- 
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lour,  which  is  the  known  effect  of 
fulphureous  fumes.  It  is  a  cele- 
brated remedy  againft  cutaneous 
difeafes,  both  given  internally,  and 
externally  applied.  It  has  likewife 
been  recommended  in  coughs,  afth- 
mas,  and  other  dilbrders  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs  :  in  thefe  cafes, 
however,  it  has  no  very  confider- 
able  effect,  unlefs,  as  Hoffman  ob- 
ferves,  where  the  difeafe  proceeds 
from  the  blood  being  tainted  by 
fcrophulous  or  fcorbutic  humours; 
where  this  happens,  the  prudent 
ufe  of  fulphur  is  faid  to  do  good 
fervice,  throwing  out  a  plentiful 
eruption  upori  the  (kin,  and  by  de- 
grees carrying  off*  the  pecant  mat- 
ter. The  common  dofe  of  fulphur 
rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple,  though. 
Geoffroygoes  as  far  as  two  drams. 
The  trochifci  e  fulphnre  of  the  dif- 
penfatory  are  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant forms  for  the  taking  of  it. 
It  enters  fix  officinal  preparations 
for  external  ufe,  and  gives  name 
to  one  of  them.  Some  have  ima- 
gined that  fulphur  ufed  externally 
is  dangerous ;  that  as  it  throws  the 
morbific  matter  outwards,  when 
given  inwardly,  it  muff,  in  like 
manner  drive  it  into  the  blood, 
when  applied  externally.  This 
opinion,  which  is  fupported  by 
fome  late  writers,  has  no  juft 
foundation  :  fulphur  has  nearly 
the  fame  effects,  whether  ufed  in- 
ternally or  externally  :  in  both 
cafes,  the  eruptions  become  fre- 
quently more  copious  after  the 
firft  ufe  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete, 
that  though  itfelf  a  medicine  of 
cbnfiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthe- 
less reftrains  that  of  fome  others  of 
the  moft  powerful  kind.  Mercury 
is  rendered,  by  the  admixture  of 
fulphur,  inactive  ;  and  the  viru- 
lent antimonial  regulus,  almoft  fo : 
hence, when  antimonial  and  mercu- 
rial medicines  exceed  in  operation, 

ful- 
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fulphur  has  been  given  for  abat- 
ing their  violence;  and  fometimes 
reitrains  their  further  attion.  Even 
thecorroiive  poifon  arfenic,  by  the 
addition  of  fulpur,  becomes  al- 
moft  innocent;  and  hence  if  a 
fmall  proportion  of  arfenic  Ihould 
be  contained  in  fulphur,  it  poflibly 
?nay  not  receive  from  thence  any 
poifonous  qualities. 

SUMACH  folia,  femen  :  frau- 
ds qua  Rhus  folio  ulmi  C.  B. 
Common  fumach  ;  the  leaves  and 
feeds  [£.] 

This  tree,  or  fhrub,  is  cultiva- 
ted in  fome  places  on  account  of 
the  culinary  ufes  of  its  fruits,  and 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c. 
among  us,  it  is  met  with  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious,  The 
feeds  or  berries  are  of  a  red  colour, 
in  lhape  round  and  flat.  Both 
thefe  and  the  leaves  are  moderately 
aftringent,  and  have  fometimes 
been  exhibited  in  this  intention, 
but  are  now  become  llrangers  to 
the  Ihops. 

SYMPHYTUM,  vide  Conso- 

TACAMAHACA  [£.]:  are- 
fin  obtained  from  a  tall  tree  '(taea- 
mahaca  populo  Jtmitis,  fruclu  colore 
pceonia  Jimili  J.  B.J  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  in  a  flieltered  fitu- 
ation  bears  the  winters  of  our  own 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  refin 
are  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 
The  beft,  called  (from  its  being 
colledled  in.  a  kind  of  gourd-fhells) 
tacamahaca  in  (hells,  is  fomewhat 
undluous  and  foftifli,  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  or  greenifli  colour,  an 
aromatic  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  de- 
lightful fmell,  approaching  to  that 
of  lavender  and  ambergris.  This 
fort  is  very  rare  :  that  commonly 
found  in  the  (hops  is  in  femitranf- 
parent  grains  or  glebes,  of  a  whit- 
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ilh,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  orgreen- 
i(h  colour,  of  a  lcfs  grateful  fmell 
than  the  foregoing.  The  firft  is 
faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk.  This  refin  is,  faid 
to  be  employed  among  the  Indians, 
externally,  for  difculfing  and  ma- 
turating tumours,  ana  abating 
pains  and  aches  of  the  limbs  :  it 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 
hyfteric,  cephalic,  and  ftomachic 
plaflers  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. The  fragrance  of  the 
finer  fort  fufficiently  points  out 
its  being  applicable  to  other  pur- 
pofes. 

TAMARINDUS  [I.  E.]  Ta- 
marind ;  the  fruit  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
called  by  C.  Bauhinc  ftliqua  Ara- 
bica  quce  tamarindus.  It  is  a  pod 
refembling  a  bean  cod,  including 
feveral  hard  feeds,  together  with 
a  dark  coloured  vifcid  pulp  of  a 
pleafant  acid  tafte  :  the  Eaft-India 
tamarinds  are  longer  than  the 
Weft-India  fort  ;  the  former  con- 
taining fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the 
latter  rarely  above  three  or  four. 
The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits,  taken  in 
the  quantity  of  two  or  three 
drams,  or  an  ounce  or  more,  proves 
gently  laxative  or  purgative;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  by  its  aci- 
dity, quenches  thirft,  and  allays 
immoderate  heat.  It  ipcreafes  the 
aftion  of  the  purgative  fweets,  ca- 
fia  and  manna,  and  weakens  that 
of  the  refinous  cathartics.  Some 
have  fuppofed  it  capable  of  abat- 
ing the  virulence  of  ahtimonial  pre- 
parations ;  but  experience  Ihews, 
that  it  has  rather  a  contrary  effedt, 
and  that  all  vegetable  acids  aug- 
ment their  power.  Tamarinds 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  eleftary 
of  cafia  [£.]  the  lenitive  eleftary 
[E.]  and  decodtion  of  tamarinds 
with  fena  [E.l 

TAMA.- 
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TAMARISC  \  folia ,  cortex !  T'a  - 
metritis  alterius  folio  tenuiore,  five 
ii allies  C.B.  The  tamarii'c  tree  ; 
its  bark  and  leaves. 

Thcfeare  moderately  aftringent:' 
they  arc  never  met  with  in  pre- 
scription, and  have  long  been  en- 
tire ilrangers  to  the  fhops. 

TAN  ACBT\fclia,fores.femen : 
Tanaceti  vulgaris  lutei  C.  B.  Tan- 
ry:  the  leaves  [L.]  flowers  and 
feeds  [Si] 

Tanty  grows  wild  byroad-fides, 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is 
frequently  alfo  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes:  it  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Confidered  as  a  medicine, 
it  is  a  moderately  warm  bitter,  ac- 
companied with  a  ftrong,  not  very 
difagreeable  flavour :  fome  have 
had  a  great  opinion  of  it  in  hyfte- 
ric  diforders,  particularly  thofe 
proceeding  from  a  deficiency,  or 
fupprefficn  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. The  leaves  and  feeds  have 
been  of  confiderable  efteem  as  an- 
thelmintics ;  the  feeds  are  lefs  bit- 
ter, and  more  acrid  and  aromatic 
than  thofe  of  rue,  to  which  they 
are  reckoned  fimilar;  or  of  Santo- 
nicum,  for  which  they  have  been 
frequently  Subftituted. 

TAPS!  B  ARB  ATI,  feu  Feriafa 
folia,  flores  :  V erbafci  maris  latifolii 
lutei  C.  B.  Mullein;  the  leaves 
and  flowers. 

This  is  met  with  by  road-fide:, 
and  under  hedges:  it  is  cloathed 
all  over  with  fcft  downy  leaves, 
and  produces  long  {pikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  The  tafte  difco- 
vers-ni  it  a  glutinous  quality;  and 
hence  it  ftands  recommended  as 
an  emollient,  and  is  in  fome  places 
held  in  great  efteem  in  con- 
sumptions. The  flowers  of  mul- 
lein have  an  agreeable,  honey-like 
^•■rernefs ;   an   extract  prepared 


from  them  by  rectified  Spirit  of 
wine,  taftes  extremely  pleafant. 

TARAXACUM,   vide  Dens 

LEOKIS, 

TARTARUM  [L.E.]  Tartar 
is  a  faline  Subllance,  thrown  off 
from  wines,  after  fermentation,  to 
the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  calk: 
it  proves  of  a  red  or  white  colour, 
and  more  or  lefs  foul  or  drofly, 
according  to  the  colour  and  qua- 
lity of  the  wine;  the  white  is  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  as  the  pureft; 
of  either  fort,  Such  as  is  clean, 
folid,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and 
has  its  outfide  covered  over  with 
fmall  Ihining  chryftals,  is  prefer- 
able to  fuch  as  appears  porous, 
drofly,  opake,  and  lefs  bright. 
Thisfubftance, though  truly  faline, 
is  fcarce  adled  upon  by  cold  water ; 
the  pureft  fort,  or  fuch  as  has  been 
purified  by  art,  requires  four-and- 
twenty  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  to  diflblve  in:  the  Solutions 
of  both  the  tartars  pais  the  filter 
colourleSs,  and  ftioot,  in  the  cold, 
into  Small,  white,  SemitranSparent 
cryftals.  All  Such  earths  as  are 
Soluble  in  vinegar,  and  alkaline 
Salts,  render  tartar  more  eafily  So- 
luble in  water:  hence  the  refiners 
at  Montpelier  are  Said  to  employ 
a  certain  earth  for  promoting  its 
Solutions  with  Some  particular  ma- 
nagements for  making  it  fhoot 
into  large  cryftals.  This  addition 
mayoccaflon  a  confiderable  altera- 
tion in  the  Salt,  inSomuch  that 
the  finer  Sorts  of  white  tartar  are 
perhaps  preferable,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  the  common  cryftals. 
The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a  mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxa- 
tive medicine.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves  a 
gentle,  though  effectual  purga- 
tive: Angelus  Sala  relates,  that 
hi  was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic, 

by 
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by  purging  himfelf  a  few  times 
with  fix  drams  of  the  crude  fait, 
after  many  other  medicines  had 
been  tried  to  no  purpofe.  For  the 
preparations  of  tartar,  fee  Part  III. 
chap.  viii.  feci.  7.  This  fait  is 
likewife  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
mon infufion  of  fena,  compound 
powder  of  fena  [Z,.]  and  is  ufed 
for  difTolving  or  corroding  fome 
metallic  bodies,  particularly  anti- 
mony, from  which  it  receives  a 
ftrong  emetic  impregnation. 

TELEPHIUM,videCRAssuLA. 

TEREBINTHINA.  Turpen- 
tines; refinous  juices  extracted 
from  certain  trees.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  turpentine  didin- 
guiihed  in  the  Ihops. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA,/- 
w  CYPRIA  [L.E.]  Chian,  or 
Cyprus  turpentine. 

This  is  generally  about  the  con- 
fidence of  thick  honey,  very  tena- 
cious, clear  and  almodtranfparent, 
of  a  white  colour,  with  a  cad  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue: 
it  has  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterilh 
tade;  and  a  fragrant  (mcll,  more 
agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

This  juice  is  the  produce  of  the 
terebinthus vulgaris  C.B.  common 
terebinth,  an  evergreen  tree  or 
fhrub,  which  grows  fpontancoufiy 
in  the  warmer  climates,  and  en- 
dures the  colds  of  our  own.  The 
turpentine  brought  to  us,  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  iflands. whofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk 
and  branches  a  little  after  the  buds 
have  come  forth:  the  juice  iffues 
limpid,  and  clear  as  water,  and 
by  degrees  thickens  into  the  confid- 
ence in  which  we  meet  with  it. 
A  like  juice  exuding  from  this 
tree  intheeaflern  countries,  infpif- 
fated  by  a  flow  fire,  is  of  frequent 
ufe,  as  a  malticatory,  among  the 


Perfian  ladies,  who  (as  Kcempfer 
informs  us)  are  continually  chew- 
ing it,  in  order  to  fallen  and  whit- 
en the  teeth,  fweeten  the  breath, 
and  promote  appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA 
[£.]    Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear, 
whitifli,  or  pale  yellowifh  colour, 
ahot,  pungent,  bitterim,  difagree- 
able  taite,  ,  and  a  Arong  frnell, 
without  any  thing  of  the  fine  aro- 
matic flavour  of  the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  is 
obtained  from  the  larix  folio  dcci- 
duo  coni/era  J.B.  larch,  a  large 
tree  growing  in  great  abundance 
upon  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains, and  not  uncommon  in  the 
Englifli  gardens.  What  is  ufually 
met  with  in  the  Ihops,  under  the 
name  of  Venice  turpentine,  comes 
from  New  England  ;  of  what  tree 
it  is  the  produce,  we  have  rip  cer- 
tain account:  the  finer  kinds  cf  it 
are  in  appearance  and  quality  not 
confiderably  different  from  thetruei 
fort  above  defcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGEN- 
TOR  ATENSIS  [L.E.  JStraflmrgh 
turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a  middle  confidence  be- 
twixt the  two  foregoing,  more 
tranfparent,  and  lefs  tenacious 
than  either;  its  colour  a  yel- 
lowifh brown.  Its  fmell  is  very 
fragrant,  and  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  turpen- 
tines, except  the  Chian  ;  in  taile 
it  is  the  bittered,  yet  the  lead 
acrid. 

This  refin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir  trees  mentionec  in 
page  72,  which  are  the  mod  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  once 
that  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  Eu- 
rope. There  is  another  whofe  re- 
fin  is  much  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon turpentine,  and  has  fomc- 
2  tic 
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rmes  beerr  brought  to  us  from 
abroad  under  the  name  of*  Balsa- 
mum  Canadense.  This  Ipecies 
is  the  abies  minor,  ptcliualis  fcliis, 
Virginiana  corns  par-vis  Jubrotundis 
Pluk.  Virginian,  or  Canada  fir- 
tree  ;  which,  though  not  a  native 
of  this  climate,  has  been  found  to 
endure  its  levereit  colds. 

TEREBINTH1N  A  COMMU- 
NIS LL  F..'\  Common  turpentine 
is  the  coarfelt,  heavieft,  in  taile 
and  unell  themoltdiiagreeeable,  of 
all  the  forts:  it  is  about  the  con- 
fidence of  honey,  of  an  opake 
brownifh  whice  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  pir.us 
fylz-eftris  C.  B.  wild  pine,  a  low 
nnhandfome  tree,  common  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe;  this  tree  is 
extremely  relinous,  and  remark- 
ably fubjecT:  to  a  difeafe  from  a 
redundance andextravafation  of  its 
reiin,  inlomuch  that,  without  due 
evacuation,  it  fwells  and  burlls. 
The  juice  as  it  iflues  from  the 
tree  is  received  in  trenches  made 
in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed 
from  the  groffer  impurities  by  co- 
lature  through  wicker  bafkets. 

All  thefc  juices  yield  in  diftilla- 
tionwith  water,  an  highly  penetra- 
ting-effential  oil,  a  brittle  infipid 
refm  remaining  behind.    With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  there- 
of.and  deterge  interna!  ulcers  in  ge- 
neral; and  at  the  lame  time,  like 
t  Other  bitter  .hot  fubltances,  ftreng- 
then  the  tone  of  the  veflels :  they 
:  have  an  advantage  above  moll  0- 
;ther  acrid  diuretics,  that  theygent- 
ly  loofen  the  belly.     They  ar,e 
;  principally  recommended  in  gleets, 
:thefluor'albus,-a(wd  the  like  ;  and 
:by  fome  in  c  iicaious  complaints:. 
•  where  thefe  la'ft  proceed  from  fond 
or  gravel,  formed  into  a  mnfs  by 
vifcjd  mucous  matter,  the  turpen- 
tines, by  ciSZolv ingthe  roucui,  pro- 


mote the  expulfion  of  the  fand  ; 
but  where  a  calculus  is  formed, 
they  can  do  no  iervice,  and  only 
ineffectually  irritate  or  inflame  the 
parts.    In  all  cafes  accompanied 
with   inflammation,  thefe  juices 
ought  to  be  abftaincd  from,  as 
this  fymptom  is  encreafed,  and  not 
unfrcquently  occafioned  by  them. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  turpen- 
tines impart,   foon  after  taking 
them,  a  violet  fmell  to  the  urine; 
and  have  this  effect,  though  ap- 
plied only  externally  to  remore 
parts;  particularly  the  Venice  fort. 
This  is  accounted  the  molt  power- 
ful as  a  diuretic  and  detergent ;  and 
the  Chian  and  Strafburgh  as  cor- 
roborants: the  Strafburgh  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mercurial  pills  and 
Locatellus's  balfam,  and  the  Chian 
in  mithridate  and  theriaca.  [/,.] 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being 
the  moll  offenfive,  is  rarely  given 
internally,  its  principal  ule  is  in 
plafters  and  ointments  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a  fcru- 
ple  to  a  dram  and  a  half:  they  are 
moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  a  bolus,  or  difiblved  in 
watery  liquors  by  the  mediation  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  mucilage. 
Of  the  diftilled  oil,  a  few  drops 
are  a  fufiicient  dofe  :  this  is  a  molt 
potent,  ftimulating,  detergent  di- 
uretic, oftentimes  greatly  heats  riic 
conftitution,  and  requires  the  tu- 
rn oft  caution  in  its  exhibition. 

TERRA  JAPONICA,  vide 
Japonica. 

TERRA  LEMNIA  et  SILE- 
SIACA,  vide  Bolus. 

THAPSIiE  folia:  Thapfueft^ 
turbith   garganici  Jcminc  latij/ino, 
J.  B.    Deadly  carrot  ;  the  root. 
This  plant  does  not  ill  deferve  its 
epitnet  ;   a  Imull  doie  operating 

with 
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with  extreme  violence  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  an 
entire  ftranger  to  the  (hops,  and 
met  with  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
curious. 

THE^E  folia  [E.]  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  a  fhrub  [thea  frutex, folio 
ceraji,  fore  rof<s  fylveflris,  tsV. 
Kcempf  J  cultivated  in  China. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the 
fame  plant,  colle&ed  at  different 
times,  and  cured  in  a  fomewhatdif- 
ferent  manner:  the  fmall  young 
leaves  very  carefully  dried,  are  the 
finer  green  :  the  older  afford  the 
ordinary  green  and  bohea.  The  two 
firll  have  a  fenfible  flavour  of  vio- 
lets; the  other  of  rofes:  the 
former  is  the  natural  odour  of  the 
plant;  the  latter,  as  Neumann  ob- 
ferves,  is  probably  introduced  by 
art :  fome  of  the  dealers  in  this 
commodity  in  Europe,  are  not  ig- 
norant that  bohea  tea  is  imitable 
by  the  leaves  of  certain  common 
plants,  artificially  tindlured  and 
impregnated  with  the  rofe  flavour. 
The  tafte  of  both  forts  is  lightly 
bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  and  fome- 
what  aromatic.  The  medical  vir- 
tues attributed  to  thefe  leaves,  are 
fufficiently  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  have  any  juft  foundation  : 
little  more  can  be  expetted  from 
the  common  infufions,  than  that  of 
a  diluent,  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach:  the  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  other  virtues  which 
they  have  been  celebrated  for,  de- 
pend more  on  the  quantity  of  warm 
fluid,  than  any  particular  qualities 
which  it  gains  from  the  tea.  No- 
thing arifes  in  diftillation  from 
either  fort  of  tea  with  rectified 
fpirit ;  water  elevates  the  whole 
of  their  flavour. 

THLAPSIS, Treacle,  or 
mithridate,  muftardj  the  feeds  [L.] 
5 


Two  forts  of  thTapfi  are  ufed  pro- 
mifcuoufly,  tlAttpfe  arvenfe  ftliquis 
la/is  C.  B.  and  the  thlapfi  arvenfe 
vaccari*  incano  folio  majus  C.  B. 
they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter 
moll  plentifully.  Thefe  feeds  have 
an  acrid  b*iting  tafle  like  common 
muftard,  with  which  they  agree  irt 
medical  qualities;  their  principal 
ufe  is  as  ingredients  in  the  conipo- 
fuions  whofename  they  bear. 

THUS  MASCULUM,  vide 

Ol  1BANUM. 

THUS  VULGARE  [L.  E] 
Common  frankinccnfe ;  a  folid, 
brittle  refin,  brought  to  us  in  little 
glebes  or  mafl'es,  of  a  brownifh, 
or  yellowifti  colour  on  the  outfide, 
internally  whitifh,  or  variegated 
with  whitifh  fpecks ;  of  a  bitterifh, 
acrid,  not  agreeable  tafle,  without 
any  considerable  fmell.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
pine  tree  which  yields  the  terebin- 
thina  communis;  and  to  concrete 
on  thefurface  of  theterebinthinate 
juice  foon  after  it  has  iffued  from 
the  plant. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate, 
the  gum  plafter,  ftrengthening 
plafter,  and  fiomach  plafter  [/,.] 

THYMI/«//a:  Tbymi  vulgaris 
folio  tenui  ore  C.  B.  Common  thyme; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  our 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  It  has  an  agreeable  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
tafte ;  which  it  imparts  by  infufion 
to  rectified  fpirit,  and  fends  over  in 
diftillation  with  water ;  along  with 
the  water  arifes  an  effential  oil,  ex«- 
tremely  hot  and  pungent. 

THYMI  CITRATI/fl/w:  Ser- 
pylli  foliis  citri  odore  C.  B.  Lemon- 
thyme  ;  the  leaves  [£.] 

This 
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Tin's  is  found  wild  in  dry  moun- 
tainous places,  but  the  ihops  are 
l'upplied  from  gardens.  In  tafte 
and  i'mell  it  is  lei's  acrid  and  more 
grateful  than  the  common  thyme  j 
its  i'mell,  in  particular,  is  remark- 
ably different,  approaching  to  that 
of  lemons.  It  gives  over  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  both  with  wa- 
ter and  fpirit:  with  the  former 
an  elegant  efiential  oil  arifes  :  the 
diitilled  fpirit  is  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic cordial  liquor,  not  inferior 
lo  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

TILLE  flora;  Tili<e  fjmina 
folio  major t  C.  B.  The  lime  or 
linden  tree  ;  its  flowers  [L.  £.] 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much 
valued  on  account  of  its  quick 
growth  and  pleafant  made  ;  it 
flowers  in  July,  andlofes  its  leaves 
foon  after.  The  flowers  are  made 
ufe  of  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
agreeable  flavour,  which  water  ex- 
tracts from  them  by  infufion,  and 
elevates  in  diflillation.  Among 
the  writers  on  the  materia  medica, 
they  have  the  character  of  an  an- 
tiepileptic,  and  a  fpecific  in  all 
kind  of  lpafms  and  pains.  Fre- 
derick Hoffman  relates,  that  he 
knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured 
by  the  ufe  of  an  infuflon  of  thele 
flowers  drank  as  tea. 

bacca:  Thyme- 
It*  fciits  lini  C.  B.  opurge  flax  ; 
its  berries,  called  grana  cnidia. 

TITHYMALI  radix.  Spurge  ; 
the  root. 

Several  forts  of  fpu:ge  are  men- 
tioned in  catalogues  of  the  mate- 
ria medica.  Tne  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, in  their  lafl  edition;  r  etained 
two  (Esula  major,,  tithypialus 
paluflris  frnticofut  C.  B.  German 
fpurge;  and  iisuLA  m.ikor,///,^- 
malus  fo'iit  pint  C.  B^.  pine- 
fpurge  ,)  both  the  Edinburgh  and 


London  college  have  now  rejected 
them  a]]j 

The  i'purges  and  grana  cnidia 
are  extremely  acrid,  irritating  ca- 
thartics, and  operate  with  fo  much 
violence  as  to  be  altogether  unfit 
for  internal  ufe. 

TJNCAR/vide  Borax. 

TO  RM EN T \LLJE  radix :  Tor- 
mentillee  Jili-ejlris  C .  B .  I  ormen- 
til,  or  feptfoil ;  the  root  [  L.  E.~\ 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in 
woods  and  on  commons:  it  has 
long  flender  italks,  with  ufually 
fevenlong  narrow  leaves  at  a  joint; 
the  root  is  for  the  molt  part  ^rook- 
ed and  knotty,  of  a  blackifh  co- 
lour on  the  outlide,  and  reddilh 
within.  This  root  has  an  auifere 
ftyptic  tafle,  accompanied  with  a 
flight  kind  of  aromatic  flavour  j  it 
is  one  of  the  moil  agreeable  and 
efficacious  of  the  vegetable  aflrin- 
gents,  and  is  employed  with  good 
i'uecefs  in  all  cafes  where  medicines 
of  this  clafs  are  proper.  It  is  more 
ufed,  both  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcription  and  in  officinal  compofi- 
tion,  than  a-ny  of  the  other  ftrong 
vegetable  altiingents  ;  it  is  an  in- 
gredientin  the  two  compoundpow- 
ders  of  bole  [Z,.]  the  two  powders 
and  eledtary  of  fcordium  L.]  the 
compound  white  decodtion  [£.] 
and  japonic  confection  [is.]  A. 
tindluie  made  from  it  with  rectified 
fpirit  pofl'effes  the  whole  aftringency 
and  flavour  of  the  root,  and  lofes 
nothing  of  either  in  inipiifation. 

.  TRAG  ACANTHA,  vide 

GuMMI  TRAUACANTHJE. 

'  TRICHOMA NIS  folki:  Tri- 
cbomams  Ji>ue  polytricbi  ojficinarum 
C.  i?t  Engljlii  maidenhair ;  the 
leave*.  [£,  £.] 

This  i,s.one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  flalks, 

R  capil- 
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capillary  :  it  is  found  wild  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  fhady  places.  The 
kaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ifh,  fubaltringent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour  ;  they  are 
efteemed  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  proceeding  from  a  thick- 
nefs  and  acrimony  of  the  juices; 
and  are  like  wife  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote the  expectoration  of  tough 
phlegm,  and  to  open  obllrudtions 
of  the  vifcera.  They  are  ufually 
directed  in  infufion  or  decoction, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquo- 
rice. A  fyrup  prepared  from  them 
has  frequently  fupplied  the  place 
of  that  made  from  the  adianthum 
verum  :  fome  have  fubftituted  a 
ftill  cheaper  ingredient,  and  per- 
haps not  much  to  the  difadvantage 
of  the  medicine;  both  the  maiden- 
hairs yielding  little  more  than  am  n- 
cilaginousjuice,  greatly  refembling 
the  fubftitute  made  ufe  of.  The 
fyrup  brought  from  abroad  has  an 
admixture  of  orange  flower  water. 

TRIFOLII  PALUDOSI  Mia: 
Trifolii  paluftris  C.  B:  Marfli 
trefoil,  or  buck  beans ;  the  leaves 
{L.  E.} 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
marfhy  places  ;  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  Handing  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iflues  from  theroat; 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marfh  trefoil  is 
an  efficacious  aperient  and  deob- 
ibruent,  promotes  the  fluid  fecreti- 
ons,  and,  if  liberally  taken,  gent- 
ly loofens  the  belly.  It  has  of 
Jate  gained  great  reputation  in 
fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  difor- 
ders :  and  its  good  effects  in  thefe 
cafes  have  been  warranted  by  ex- 
perience ;  inveterate  cutaneous 
idifeafes  have  been  removed  by  an 
Infufion  of  the  leaves,  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  at  proper 
intervals,    and    continued  fome 
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weeks.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
was  relieved  of  the  gout  by  drink- 
ing the  juice  mixed  with  whey. 


TRTSSAGO, 

D  R  YS. 


vide  Cham«- 


TRFTICI  farina,  amylum,  fur- 
fur ;  Tritici  vulgaris  glumas  tritu-t 
rando  deponentis  J.  B.  Wheat  ; 
the  meal  or  flour,  and  ftarch 
[L.  E.]  (prepared  from  the  meal 
by  maceration  in  freftt  quantities 
of  water)  and  bran  [£.] 

Wheat,  a  common  article  of  our 
food,  is  more  glutinous  and  nutri- 
tious than  moft  other  kind's  of 
grain.  The  flour,  or  the  ftarch, 
prepared  from  it,  form  with  water 
a  foft  vifcid  fubftance,  which  has 
been  taken  with  good  fuccefs  in 
diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries.  Starch 
i6  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  gum  tragacanth  and 
the  white  pectoral  troches  [LJ\ 
and  gives  name  to  a  lohoch  [E  ] 

Bran  contains,  befides  the 
hufks,  or  fticlls  of  the  wheat,  a 
portion  of  its  farinaceous  matter  : 
this  is  lefs  glutinous  than  the  fi- 
ner flower,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
a  detergent  quality:  infufions-of 
bran  are  not  unfrequently  employ- 
ed in  this  intention  externally,  and 
fometimes  likewife  taken  inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toafted,  and 
infufed,  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  fuf- 
ficiently  agreeable  reftringent  talle. 
This  liquor,  taken  as  common 
drink,  has  done  good  fervice  in  a 
weak  lax  Hate  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteltines  :  and  in  bilious  vomiting 
and  purging,  or  the  cholera  mor- 
bus :  examples  are  related  in  the 
Edinburgh  eflays  of  feveral  cafes 
of  this  kind  cured  by  it,  without 
the  ufe  of  any  other  medicine. 

TUNICA,  vide  Carvophyl- 

hVS  KOBTEN'SIS. 

TURPE- 
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TURPETHUM,  five  Turbttb 
Turbith;  the  cortical  pare 
of  the  root  of  an  Indian  convolvu- 
lus, brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces, 
of  il  brown  or  a!h  colour  on  the 
outride,  and  whitifh  within  :  the 
belt  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled, 
eafy  to  break,  and  uifcovers  a 
laroe  quantity  of  refinous  matter 
to  "the  eye:  its  talte  is  at  firlt 
fweetifh  ;  chewed  for  a  little  time, 
it  becomes  acrid,  pungent,  and 
naufeous.  This  root  is  a  cathar- 
tic, not  of  the  fafelt  or  molt  cer-, 
tain  kind  :  the  relinous  matter,  in 
which  its  virtue  refides,  appears  to 
be  very  unequally  distributed,  in- 
fomuch  that  fome  pieces,  taken 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  purge 
violently  ;  while  others  in  larger 
dofes,  have  fcarce  any  effect  at  all. 
An  extract  made  from  the  root  is 
more  uniform  in  ftrength,  though 
not  fuperior,  or  equal,  to  purga- 
tives more  common  in  the  fhops. 

TUSSIL  AGINIS  five  farfara 
folia,  flores  :  Tujjilaginis  -vulgaris 
C.  B.  Coltsfoo:  :  the  leaves  and 
flowers  [E.] 

This  grows  wild  in  watery 
places,  producing  yellow  flowers 
in  February  and  March  ;  thefe 
foon  fall  off,  and  are  fucceeded  by 
large  roundilh  leaves,  hairy  un- 
derneath :  their  tafte  is  herbace- 
ous, fomewhat  glutinous  and  fuba- 
crid.  Tuffilago  Itands  recommend- 
ed in  coughs,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs;  the  flow- 
ers are  an  ingredient  in  the  pecto- 
ral decoction  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia. 

TUTIA  [L.  E.]  Tutty ;  an 
impure  fublirriate  of  zinc,  or  an 
argiUaceou3  fubftance  impregnated 
therewith,  formed  into  tubulous 
pieces  like  the  bark  of  a  tree.  It 
h  moderately  hard  and  pondtious, 
erf  a  brownilh  colour,  and  full  of 
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fmall  protuberances  oh  the  out- 
fide,  fmooth  and  yellowifli  with- 
in :  fome  pieces  have  a  blucifh 
end,  from  minute  globules  of  zinc 
being  thrown  up  by  the  heat  in 
its  metallic  form.  Tutty  is  cele- 
brated as  an  ophthalmic,  and  fre- 
quently employed  as  fuch  in  un- 
guents and  col! yi  i^  :  it  gives  name 
to  an  officinal  ophthalmic  ointment 
[L.  E.]  See  the  artigle  2incum% 

VALERIANAE  HORTEttSIS 
MA  J  ORIS  radix:   Valeriana:  ma- 
jor is  odor  at  a  radice   J.  B.  The 
greater  garden  valerian  ;  its  roots 
[E.) 

This  is  an  oblong  wrinkled 
root,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom,  of  a  brownilh  or  afh  co- 
lour on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh 
within  ;  of  an  aromatic  fmell  and 
tafte,  approaching  to  nard.  It  is 
accounted  lefs  efficacious  as  a  me- 
dicine than  the  following. 

VALERIANA  SILVESTRTS 
radix :  Valeriana  Jylve/iris  mnjo- 
ris  montana  C.  B.  Valeriana  Jyl- 
•veffris  majoris  foliis  angujiioribus, 
Mori/on.  plant,  umbellif  Wild 
valerian  (the  narrow-leaved  ibrt, 
growing  on  open,  dry,  mountain- 
ous places),  its  root  [L.  E.] 

This  root  confifts  of  a  number 
of  firings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
ifluing  from  one  common  head  ; 
of  a  whitifh  or  pale  biownifh  co- 
lour :  its  fmell  is  flrong,  like  a 
mixture  of  aromatics  with  fetids  ; 
the  talte  unpleafantly  warm,  bk- 
terifli,  and  fubacrid.  There  is  an- 
other wild  valerian,  with  broader 
leaves,  of  a  deeper  and  mining 
green  colour,  met  with  in  watery 
plates.  Poth  forts  have  hitherto 
been  ufed  indifcrirhinately,  and 
l  inna:us  has  joined  them  into  one 
fpecies,  under  the  name  of  Valeri- 
ana foliis  dmntb'ns  finnatis.  Our 
college  have  rcltr'ained-  the  fliops 
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to  the   firft,   which  is  confider- 
ably    the  ftrongeft,  and  lofes  of 
its  quality,  if  tranfplanted  into 
iuch  foils  as  the  other  naturally 
delights  in.    The  roots,  produc- 
ed in  low  watery  grounds,  have 
a  remarkably  faint  frnell  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  others,  and  fomc- 
times  fcarce  any  at  all.    Wild  va- 
lerian is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  particu- 
larly ferviceable  in  epilepfies  pro- 
ceeding from  a  debility  of  the  ner- 
vous fyltem.    It  was  firlt  brought 
into  efteem  in  thefe  cafes  by  Fabius 
Columna,  who  by  talcing  the  pow- 
dered root,  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  invete- 
rate epilepfy  after  many  other  me- 
dicines had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  this  diforder  ; 
and  the  prefent  practice  lays  con- 
fiderable  ftrefs  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  ;  in  infufion  from  one  to  two 
drams.    Its  unpleafant  flavour-  is 
mod   effectually  concealed  by  a 
fuitable  addition  of  mace. 

A  tincture  of  valerian  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are 
kept  in  the  lhops  [Z..]  This  root 
gives  name  alfo  to  a  compound 
water  [£.]  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  cephalic  tincture  [£.]  epi- 
leptic powder  [£.]  mithridate  and 
theriaca  [£.] 

VERATRUM,  vide  Helle- 

BORUS  ALB  US. 

VERBASCUM,  vide  Tapsus 

SARBATUS. 

VERBEN JE  fo/ia  radix:  Ver- 
bena communis  fiort  cerulao  C.  B. 
Common  wild  vervain  ;  the  leaves 
and  root  [E.] 

This  is  one  of  the  medicines 
which  we  owe  to  the  fuperftition 
of  former  ages ;  the  virtues  it  has 


been  celebrated  for,  both  as  an  in- 
ternal medicine  v.:. A  externally  as 
an  amulet,  are  extremely  nume- 
rous: and  poffibly  it  has  an  equal  . 
title  to  them  all :  to  the  tafte  and 
frnell  it  appears  almofl.  fimply  her- 
baceous. 

,  VERONICA  FCKMINA,  vide 

E  L  A  T  i  N  E  . 

VERONICA  MARIS,/™  Bet 

tonic/e  Pauli  folia:  Veronica  maris. 

fupina-  et  vulgar  tijfima-  C.  B.  Male 
fpeedwell  ;  the  leaves  |  £.] 

This  is  one  of  the  veronica: 
which  produce  their  flowers  in 
clutters  at  the  joint;,  of  the  ftalks: 
it  is  a  rough  procumbent  plant, 
not  unfrequcntly  met  with  on  dry 
commons,  and  in  fandy  grounds. 
In  talle,  frnell,  and  medical  vir- 
tues, it  is  fimilar  to  the  betonica, 
of  which  in  its  place  :  though  the 
veronica  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
have  more  of  an  aperient  and  pec- 
toral virtue,  and  betony  to  be  ra- 
ther nervine  and  cephalic.  Hoff- 
man and  Job.  Francus  have  writ- 
ten exprefs  treatiles  on  this  plant, 
recommending  infuftons  of  it, 
drank  in  the  form  of  tea,  as  very 
falubrious  in  many  diforders,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  bread. 

VI N  C  ET  O  XI  CI ,  Afckfiadisjtu 
Hirundinariar    radix  :    AJ\  lepiadis 
flore alio  C.  B.    S wallow- wort,  or 
tame  poifon  ;  the  root  [£■] 

This  is  a  native  of  the  wanner 
climates:  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bo-^ 
taniits,  a  fpecies  of  apocynum,  or 
dogfbane ;  from  all  the  poifon- 
ous  forts  of  which  it  may  be  cii- 
ftinguilhed,  by  yielding  a  limpid 
juice,  whilft  that  of  the, others  is 
milky.  The  roqt  has-  a  ftrong 
frnell,  efpecially  when  frelh,  ap- . 
proacking  to  that^f  .valerian,  or. 
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nard;  the  tafte  is  at  firft  fweetilh 
and  aromatic,  but  ioon  becomes 
bittenlh,  fubacrid,  and  nauleous. 
This  root  is  ellcemed  fudoriric, 
diuretic,  and  emenagogue,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyficians  as  an  alcxi- 
pharmac,  fometimes  as  a  iucceda- 
nsum  to  contraycrva ;  whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  contra- 
yerva  Germanorum.  Among  us 
■  it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of:  it  ap- 
pears, from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
to  be  a  medicine  of  much  the  fame 
kind  with  valerian,  which  is  in- 
difpatabl;.  preferable  to  it. 

VINUM.  Wine;  the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  the  grape.  Among 
ihe  great  variety  of  wines  in  com- 
mon ufe  among  us,  five  are  em- 
ployed in  the  ihops  as  menftrua  for 
medicinal  iimples. 

Finum  album  [L]  visum  album 
Hifpcnicum  Mountain. 

Vinum  album  Gallicum  [£.] 
French  white  wine. 

I'inum  Canarinum  \_L.  E.~\  Ca- 
1  aary  or  facie. 

VinumRbenanum\L.E.~\  Rhenifli. 
Vinum  rttbrian\L.~\    Red  port. 
The  ufes  of  thefe  liquors  as 
menftrua  and  vehicles  of  the  vir- 
:  tues  of  other  medicines,  will  be 
:  given  hereafter;  in  this  place  we 
:  Thall  confider  only  their  effetts  on 
:  the  human  body.    Thefe  are,  to 
cfiear  the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit, 
:  promote  perfpiration,  render  the 
.  viffels  full  and  turgid,  raife  the 
:  puh'e,  and  quicken  the  circulation. 
The  effe£b  of  the  full-bodied  wines 
are  much  more  durable  than  thofe 
of  the  thinner;  all  fweet  wines, 
asCanary,  abound  with  a  glutinous 
nutritious  fubflance  ;  whilfi  the 
-others  are  not  nutrimental,  or  only 
accidentally  fo  by  ftrengthening 
the  organs  employed  in  digeftion  : 
fweet  wines  in  general  do  not  pafs 
off  freely  by  urine,  and  heat  the 


conititution  more  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  any  other,  though, 
containing  full  as  much  fpirit;  red 
port,  and  moll  of  the  red  wines, 
have  an  allringent  quality,  by 
which  they  llrengrhen  the  tone  of 
the  Aomach  and  inteftines,  and 
thus  prove  lerviceable  for  retrain- 
ing immoderate  fecretions:  thofc 
which- are  of  an  acid  nature,  as 
Rhenifli,  pafs  freely  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  gently  loofen  the  belly  : 
it  is  fuppoied  that  thefe  laft  exaf- 
peratc  or  occafion  gouty  and  calcu- 
lous diforders;  and  that  new  wines 
of  every  kind  have  thiseffedl. 

VIOL/E  folia,  fiores :  Violre  mar- 
tia purpurea:  Jlore  Jimplici  odoro 
C.  B.  The  iingle  March  violet; 
its  flowers  [L  £.]  and  Leaves  [E.] 

This  is  often  found  wild  in 
hedges  and  fliady  places,  and  flow- 
ers in  March ;  the  Ihops  are  gene- 
rally fupplied  from  gardens.  In 
our  markets  we  meet  with  the 
flowers  of  a  different  fpecies, 
named  by  botanifts  -viola  martia 
major  birjuta,  inodora  :  thefe  may 
be  diilinguifhed  from  the  foregoing 
by  their  being  larger,  of  a  pale  ■ 
colour,  and  of  no  fmell.  The  of- 
ficinal flowers  have  a  .  very  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a  deep  purplifli  ' 
blue  colour,  denominated  from 
them  violet.  They  impart  their 
colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 
quors: a  fyrup  made  from  this  in- 
fujion  has  long  maintained  a 
place  in  the  Ihops,  and  proves  an 
agreeable  and  ufeful  laxative  for 
children. 

VIPER  A  [L.  E  ]  The  viper, 
or  adder,  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
reptiles,  without  feet,  about  an 
inch  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  in  length.  The  poifon  of 
this  fcrpent  is  confined  to  its  mouth  ; 
at  the  bafis  of  the  fangs,  or  long 
teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is 
R  3  lodge-d 
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lodged  a  little  bag  containing  the 
poifonous  liquid ;  a  very  minute 
portion  of  which,  mixed  immedi- 
ately with  tiie  blood,  proves  fatal: 
our  viper-catchers  are  faid  to  pre- 
vent the  milchiefs  otherwife  fol- 
lowing from  the  bite,  by  rubbing 
oil  olive  warm  on  the  part.  The 
flefti  of  the  viper  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent; and  ftrongly  recommended 
as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  fer- 
vice  in  fcrophulou  -,  leprous,  and 
other  obftinate  chronical  diforders: 
its  virtues  however,  in  thefe  cafes, 
are  probably  too  much  exaggerat- 
ed. The  viper  is  doubtleis  an 
high  nutritious  food;  and  hence 
in  fome  kinds  of  weaknefles,  and 
emaciated  habits,  is  not  undeferv- 
edly  looked  upon  as  a  good  reitora- 
tive.  To  anfwer  any  valuable  pur- 
pofes,  frelh  vigorous  vipers  (not 
ffieh  as  have  been  long  kept  alive 
after  they  are  caught)  Ihould  be  li- 
berally ufed  as  food:  the  wines 
and  tin&ures  of  them  can  fcarce 
be  fuppofed  to  receive  any  confi- 
derable  virtue  from  the  animal; 
the  dry  fleih  brought  as  from 
abroad,  is  entirely  infignificant. 

In  the  (hops,  a  broth  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  from  frelh  vipers, 
and  a  vinous  tincture  from  dried 
ones  [L]  the  dried  flelh  is  alfo  an 
ingredient  in  theriaca,  and  the  fat 
in"the  ointment  of  tatty  [L.]  this 
fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  that  ointment  is  defigned. 

VIRG.E  AUREUS  folia:  Vir- 
ga  aurete  aiigujh folia,  minus  ferra- 
ta  C  B.  Golden  rod ;  the  leaves 
[£.] 

'  This  is  found  wild  on  heaths 
and  in  woods,  producing  fpikes  of 
yellow  flowers  in  Auguft.  The 
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VI SCI  Ql'ERNl  lignum, folia : 
Vifci  baccis  pi  bis  C.  B.  M  ilfeltoe  ; 
the  wood  and  leaves  [£.] 

This  is  a  bulhy  plant,  growing 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  dlf- 
ferent  trees  ;  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  moll 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
pagated by  art  on  any  trees,  by 
rubbing  the  berries  againft  the 
bark  :  this  oflrcc  has  hitherto  been 
performed  by  the  thrufli  (who 
feeds  on  the  berries  in  the  winter) 
in  clearing  his  bill  from  the  feeds 
that  Mick  about  it.  This  plant 
was  held  in  veneration  by  the  All 
periliticn  of  former  ages:  it  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witchcraft,  and  taken  internally 
to  expel  poifons.  Of  late  times 
it  has  been  celebrated  as  a  fpecific 
in  epilepfies,  palfies,  &c.  virtues, 
which  it  were  greatly  to  be  wifhed 
that  experience  gave  any  counte- 
nance to. 

V1TEX,  vide  Agnus  castus. 

VIT1S  VINIFERA.  Thevine 
tree.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  aftringents, 
but  have  for  a  long  time  been  en- 
tirely difregarded :  their  tafte  is 
herbaceous,  with  only  a  flight 
roughnefs. — The  trunkof  the  tree, 
wounded  in  the  fpring  yields  a 
clear,  limpid,  watery  juice:  this 
tear  of  the  vine  has  been  ac- 
counted excellent  for  fore  eyes ; 
and  by  fome  recommended  like- 
wife  in  ardent  and  malignant  fevers 
land  as  a  diuretic. —  The  flowers 
have  a  pleafant  fmell,  which  wa- 
ter elevates  from  them  in  diftilla- 
lone  with  the  water,  a 
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leaves  have  a  moderately  aflringent  fmall  portion  of  an  elegant  effen- 

bitter  taft°,  and  hence  prove  fer-  tial  oil  is  faid  to  anfe,  poflefling 

viewable  in  debility  and  laxity  of  in  great  perfection  the  fragrance 

the  vifcera,  and  diforders  proceed-  of  the  flowers.— The  unripe  fruit 

Jng  from  that  caufe,  is  of  a  very  harlh,  rough,  four 
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tafte':  its  exprefled  juice  called 
verjuice,  ompbacium,  agrefta  [£.] 
was  of  great  efteem  among  the 
ancients,  and  Hill  continues  lb  in 
fome  places,  as  a  cooling  altrin- 
gent  medicine :  a  rob  and  fyrup 
were  formerly  prepared  from  it. 
— The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
properly  cured  and  dried,  are  the 
raifins  and  currants  of  the  lhops ; 
the  juice  by  fermentation  affords 
wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar;  of  all 
vvhich  in  their  places. 

VITRIOLUM.  Vitriol  is  a  fa- 
line  chryflaline  concrete,  compofed 
of  metal,  and  an  acid  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  fulphur  and  alum.  There 
are  but  three  metallic  bodies,  which 
this  acid  is  capable  of  perfectly 
dilTolving  or  being  united  with' 
into  a  chryftaline  appearance,  zinc, 
copper,  and  iron :  with  the  firft 
it  forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond 
a  blue,  and  with  the  third  a  green 
fait. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM  [L.E.] 
White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc ; 
found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white, 
efflorescences,  which  are  diflblved 
in  water,  and  afterwards  reduced 
by  evaporation  and  crystallization 
into  large  mafles.  We  rarely  meet 
with  this  fort  of  vitriol  pure  ;  after 
the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper  bafis, 
has  been  revived  by  inflammable 
£uxes,  there  remains  a  fubftance 
which  is  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  difcovers  itfelf,  on  other  trials 
alfo,  to  be  iron;  a  folution  of  the 
vitriol  depofues  on  Handing  an 
ochery  fediment,  which  generally 
gives  a  blue  tincture  to  volatile  al- 
kalies, and  hence  appears  to  con- 
tain copper.  White  vitriol  is  fome- 
times  given  from  five  or  fix  grains 
to  half  a  dram,  as  an. emetic;  it 
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operates  very  quickly,  and  if  pure» 
without  violence.  Externally,  ic 
is  employed  as  an  ophthalmic,  and 
often  made  the  balis  of  collyria, 
both  in  extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tion, and  in  difpenfatories :  a  fo- 
lution of  it  is  directed  in  this  in- 
tention both  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  London  colleges. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERU  LEUM 
[L.  £.]  Clue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
copper,  falfely  called  Roman  vi- 
triol. Greatelt  part  of  the  blue 
vitriol  at  prefent  met  with  in  the 
fhops,  is  faid  to  be  artificially 
prepared  by  uniting  copper  with 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a 
highly  acrid,  auftere,  and  very  nau- 
feous  talte:  it  is  a  flrong  emetic,  too" 
violent  to  be  exhibited  with  any  to- 
lerable degree  of  fafety.  Its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  externally  as  an  efchar? 
otic;  and  for  flopping  ha:mor- 
thages,  which  it  effects  by  coagu- 
lating the  blood,  and  contracting 
the  mouths  of  the  veflels:  it  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  water  for 
this  intention. 

.  VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE  [L.E.] 
Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commmonly  called  copperas;  the 
Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  and 
other  foreign  writers.  This  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantity  at  Dept- 
fprd,  bythfTolving  iron  hr  the  acid 
liquor,  vvhich  runs  from  certain 
fulphureous  pyritat,  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air.  When 
pure,  it  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
officinal  fal  mariis. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  ,  the  white)  are  in  many 
places  found  native  in  the  earth ; 
though  ufually  in  this  fiate,  nei- 
ther fort  is  free  from  an  admixture 
of  the  other:  hence  vitriols  sre, 
met  with  of  all  the  intermediate 
colours  betwixt  the  grafs  green  of" 
the  one,  and  the  fapphire  blue  of  the 
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other.  The  acid  of  thefa  falcshas 
the  greatell  affinity  with  zinc,  next 
to  this  with  iron,  and  with  copper 
the  lead  of  all.  Hence,  Volutions 
of  white  vitriol  depbfite,  on  Hand- 
ing, greater!  part  of  the  irony  and 
cupreous  matter,  which  they  con- 
tain, and  if  Come  frefl)  zinc  be 
added,  the  whole  :  in  like  man- 
ner, upon  adding  bright  polilhed 
iron  to  folutions  of  green  vitriol,  if 
it  holds  any  cupreous  matter,  this 
will  be  thrown  down.  By  this 
means  the  white  and  green  vitriols 
may  be  purified  from  other  metal- 
lic bodies. 

ULMARI^E,  feu  Regime  frit? 
folia,  flores  :  XJlmaria  bar  bee  cupri 
foribus  cempaHis  C.  B.  Mcadow- 
fweet,  or  queen  of  the  meadows; 
the  leaves  and  flowers  [£.] 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moift 
meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of 
rivers  ;  it  flowers  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  in  flower  a 
confiderable  time.  The  flowers 
have  a  very  pleafant  flavour,  which 
water  extracts  from  them  by  infu- 
fion,  and  elevates  in  diftillation. 
The  leaves  are  herbaceous. 

URTIC^E  MAJORIS  VUL- 
GARIS folia,  femen:  Urtictz  race 
viif  rarmajoris perennis Raii.  Sting- 
ing neptle  ;  the  leaves  and  feeds 

URTIOE  ROMANS  folia 
femcn  :  Urticce  lirenlis  pilulas  feren- 
ri'j jhhfoelini  C.  B.  Roman  nettle ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

Thele  have  had  fundry  virtues 
attributed  to  them,  which  the  pre- 
fent  practice  pays  no  regard  to. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  firft  fort 
are  by  fome  ul'ed  in  the  fpring  as  a 
wholclome  pot  herb.. 

VVJE  PASS^E  [L.y  majores 
[E.]    Raiiinsof  the  fun  ;  the  dried 

gra pes  of  the  njitis  Damafcena . 

Barft  la  :■■  1  i  jiiaqql !  9rirt*i£  ;5;:  ■_••-<' 


VVJE   PASSiE  minortt  [£.] 

Currants;  the  ui.cd  grapes  01  Hie 
•villi  Corintbiaca. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
ah  agreeable  fwcet ;  they  impart 
a  very  pleafant  flavour  both  to 
aqueous  and  fpirituous  menifruaf 
The  feeds  or  llones  are  fuupofec  to 
give  a  difagreeable  rehfli,  and 
hence  are  generally  diicfled  to  be 
taken  out ;  neverthelefs  1  have  not 
fotlnd  that  they  give  any  tafte  at 
all.  The  raiiinsof  the  fun  are  an 
ingredient  in  the  pe&oral  decocr 
tion,  tincture  of  fena;  and  ito- 
nvachic  tm&ure  [Z..J 

WINTER  ANUS  CORTEX 
[£.]  Winter's  bark;  the  produce  of 
a  tree  growing  in  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  &c.  called.  b\  Sir  HansSloane 
pcriclyim.ium  reclum,  foliis  laurinis , 
cortice  acri  aromatico.  It  was  iirlt 
difcovered  on  the  coart  of  Magel- 
lan, by  Capt.  Winter,  in  the  year 
1567:  the  (kilors  th"n  employed 
the  bark  as  a  fpice,  and  afterwards 
found  it  ierviceable  in  the  fcurvyj 
fpr  which  purpqfe  it  is,  at  prefent 
alfo,  fomc  times  made  ufe  of  in  diet- 
drinks.  The  true  Winter's  bark  is 
riot  often  met  with  hi  the  fhops^ 
canella  alba  being  generally  fub- 
ltituted  to  it,  and  by  many  reck- 
oned to  be  the  fame:  there  is  ne- 
verthelefs  a  confiderable  difference 
betwixt  them  in  appearance,  and  a 
greater  in  quality:  the  Winter's 
bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of  a  more 
cinnamon-colour,  than  the  ca- 
nella; and  talles  much  warmer 
and  more  pungent. 

ZEDOARIA  [I.E.]  Zedoary  j 
the  root  of  an  Indian  plant,  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in  round- 
ifh  ones  aboutan  inch  in  -diameter. 
Both  forts  have  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a  warm,  bit- 
jerifh  aromatic  tafte. 
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In  dillillation  with  water,  it  yields 
an  eftentill  oil,  pollening  the  lmell 
and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in  an 
eminent  degree  ;  the  remaining  de- 
coction is al moil fimply  bitter.  Spi- 
rit likewife  brings  over  ioine  fmall 
{hare  of  its  flavour ;  nevertheless  the 
{pirituous  extract  is  confiderably 
more  grateful  than  the  zedoary  it- 
felf.  An  extrad  made  from  it  with 
proof  fpirit  (which  is  inferior  to 
.that  prepared  wuh  reclined  fpirit) 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  confedlio 
cardiaca  [/,.]  the  root  in  fubltance 
enters  the  confectio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridace  and  theriaca  [L."] 

ZIBETHUM  [£.]  Civet;  a 
foft  unctuous  fubttance,-  of  a  white » 
brown,  or  blackifh  colour,  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  the  coait  of  Gui- 
nea, and  the  Eaft  Indies:  it  is -met 
with  in  certain  bags,  iituated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani- 
mal faid  to  be  one  of  the  cat  kind. 
The  chief  ufe  of  this  drug  is  in 
perfumes;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
employed  for  any  medicinal  pur- 
|»ofes. 

ZIN'CUM.  Zinc;  a  metal, 
differing  from  all  the  other  bodies 
ofthatclafs,  in  being  inflammable 
per  ft,  fublimable  into  flowers 
"which  afterwards  remain  fixed  in 
the  ftrongeft  fire,  foluble  in  every 
acid,  not  mifcible  in  fufion  with 
fulphur,  changing  copper  into  a 
yellow  metal,  brafs.    Several  pro- 


ductions of  this  metal,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  arc 
kept  in  the  fhops ;  as  its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the 
pure  white  flowers  of  zinc  called 
ponipholy.Y,  and  the  more  impure 
compound  tutty.  The  preparations 

'of  zinc  are  employed  principally 
in  external  applications  as  opthal- 
mics.  The  flowers  levigated  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  form  with 
oily  fubftances  an  ufeful  nnguent, 

"and  with  rofe  water,  and  the  like, 
elegant  coliyria,  for  defluctions  of 
thin  fhnrp  humours  upon  the  eyes: 
they  are  moderately  aftr ingen  t-;  and 
act,  if  the  levigation  has  been  duly 
performed,   without  acrimony  or 

irritation.   Taken  internally,  they 

■prove  emetic. 

ZINGIBER  [L.  E.]  Ginger; 
a  root  brought  from  China  and 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies;  of  a 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  hot,  biting, 
aromatic  talte.  Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts its  virtues  by  infufion,  in 
much  greater  perfection  than  aque- 
ous liquors  j  the  latter  elevate  its 
whole  flavour  in  diftillation,  the 
formfer  little  or  nothing.  -Ginger 
is  a  very  ufeful  fpice,  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  inteftines :  it  does  not 
heat  fp  much  as  thofc  of  the  pep- 
per kind,  but  its  eftedts  are  more 
durable.  It  gives  name  to  an  offici- 
nal fyrup  [L.  E.]  and  enters  a  great 
number  of  the  compofltions. 


General  titles  including  fevcral  Jimjpks* 

Smallage 
Afparagus, 
The  five  opening  roots :    J  Fennel, 


Parfley,  . 
Butchersbroom. 

The, 
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The  five  emollient  herbs  r 


The  four  cordial  flowers 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds : 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  cold  feeds: 


The  four  capillary  herbs  t- 


The  four  carmin  ative  flowers 


r  Marfli  mallows. 
\  Mallows, 
<  Mercury, 
/  Pellitory  of  (lie  wall, 
(.Violets. 

f  Borage, 
\  Buglofs, 
]  Rofes, 
(.Violets. 

f  Anife, 
i  Caraway, 
J  Cummin, 
{.  Fennel. 

{Bifliopfweed, 
Stone  paWley, 
Smallage, 
Wild  carrot. 

f  Water  melons, 
J  Cucumbers, 
I  Gourds, 
I  Melons. 

f Succory, 
1  Endive, 
1  Lettuce, 
LPurflane. 

f  Maidenhair 

J  Engliflv  maidenhair, 

]  Wall  rue, 

I  Ceterach. 

T  Camomile, 
J  Feverfew, 
1  Dill, 
J.Melilot. 


The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafles  have  been  often  employed 
together,  under  the  refpeftive  general  appellations.  This  practice  has 
entirely  ceafed  among  us;  and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are 
now  expunged  both  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias, 
though  (till  retained  in  foreign  ones. 


Central 


Central  rules  for  the  collection  and  frefervatitn  of Jimpks. 


Roots. 

Annual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  Ihoot  out  ftalks.  or 
flowers  :  biennial  ones,  chiefly 
in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 

.  the  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  wafhed 
clean  from  dirt,  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm]  fhady,  airy  place,  till 
fufficiently  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  flit  longitu- 
dinally, or  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation  [or 
are  defired  to  be  preferved  in  a 
frefh  ftate,  for  the  greater  con- 
veniency  of  their  ufe  in  certain 
forms,]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand  [£.] 

There  are  twofeafons,in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots 
are  reckoned  the  moft  vigorous, 
the  autumn  and  fpring;  or  rather 
the  time  when  the  flalks  or  leaves 
have  fallen  off,  and  that  in  which 
the  vegetation  is  jult  going  to 
begin  again,  or  foon  after  it  has 
begun ;  which  times  are  found 
to  differ  confiderably  indifferent 
plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in. 
the  two  firffc  editions  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia directed  them  to  be  dug 
in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed  ;  in  the  third  edition,  the 
autumn  is  preferred,  and  this  rule 
is  continued  in  the  fucceeding  ones. 
The  generality  of  roots  appear,  in- 
deed to  be  molt  efficacious  in  the 
fpring:  but  as  at  this  time  they 


are  alfo  the  moft  juicy,  andconfe- 
quently  fhrivelmuchin  drying,  and 
are  rather  more  difficultly  preferv- 
ed, it  is  commonlythoughtmoft  ad- 
vifable  to  take  them  up  in  autumn. 
No  rule  however  can  be  given, 
thatfhall  obtain  univerfally:  arum 
root  is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of 
fummer,  without  fufpicion  of  its 
being  lefs  active  than  at  other 
feafons;  while  angelica  root  is 
inert  during  the  fummer,  in  com- 
parifon  of  what  it  was  in  the  au^ 
tumn,  fpring,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves, 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when 
the  leaves  have  come  to  their 
full  growth,  before  the  flowers 
unfold  ;  but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame 
manner  as  roots  [E.] 

For  the  gathering  of  leaveg,  there- 
can  not  perhaps  be  any  univerfal. 
rule,  any  more  than  fox  roots ;  for 
though  moft  herbs  appear  to  be  in 
their  greateft  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a  little  be- 
fore, there  are  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant  • 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marfhmallow 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a  woody  na- 
ture. A  difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
leaves  of  certain  trees  and  fhrubs:. 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  black  poplar  tree, 
have  a  ftrong  fragrant  fmell,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  ftorax,  but  by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come 

to 
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to  their  full  growth,  their  fra- 
grance is  exhau.ft.ed. 

HeYbs  are  directed  by  mod  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  made;  a  rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  jufl,  though  it 
has  fometimes  been  mifunderllood. 
They  are  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fun's  beat,  but  from  the  ilrong 
action  of  the  folar  light,  by  which 
laft  their  colours  are  very  liable  to  - 
be  altered  or  dcllroyed,  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  roots.  Slow  dry- 
ing of  them  in  a  cool  place  is  far 
from  being1  of  any  advantage:' 
both  their,  colours  and  virtues  jre  • 
prcferved  in  greateft  perfection, 
when  they  .are  dried  hallily,  by  a 
heatof  common  fire  as  great  as  that 
which  the  fun  can  impart:  thejuicy 
ones  in  particular  require  to  be 
dried  by  h^at,  being  othsrwife  fub- 
ject  to  turn.,  black.  Odoriferous 
herbs,  dried  by  fire  till  they  become 
friable sdifcover  indeed, in  this  acrid 
ftate,  very  little  frnell;  not  that 
the  odorous  matter  is  diflipated; 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being 
communicated  from  the  perfectly 
dry  fubject,  to  dry  air;  fcr  as 
foon  as  a  watery  vehicle  is  fup- 
plied,  whether  by  infufing  the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expofing  it 
for  a  little  time  to  a  moid  air, 
the  odorous  parts  begin  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  virtue  of  the  aqueous 
moiflurc,  and  difcover  themfelves 
in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  inftance  in 
the  curation  of  tea  among  the  Chi- 
ne fe  :  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves  as  foon  as  ga- 
thered, are  brought  into  an  apart- 
ment furnifhed  with  a  number  of 
little  furnaces  or  floves,  each  of 
which  is  covered  with  a  clean 
fmooth  iron  plate  :  the  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rollingwith  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges; 
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they  are  then  immediately  fvvept 
oft"  on  tables,  on  which  on*  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  an- 
other fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
hallily  :  this  procefs  is  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording as  the  leaves  are  difpofed 
to  unbend  on  Handing. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a  clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red 
rofes  are  taken  before  they  open , 
and  the  white  heels  cliptoffand 
thrown  away  [£.] 

The  quick  drying,  above  re- 
commended fortheleavesof  plants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers;  in  moll  of  which  both  the 
colour  and  fmcll  are  more  perifh- 
able  than  in  leaves,  and  more  fub- 
ject to  be  impaired  by  flow  exfic- 
cation.  Of  the  flowers  which  come 
frefh  into  the  apothecaries  hands, 
the  only  ones  employed  dry  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  are  red 
rofes;  and  thefe,  in  all  the  com- 
poiitions  in  which  they  are  ufed  in 
a  dry  ftate,  are  exprefsly  ordered 
to  be  dried  hallily  ( ceieritcr  are- 
fac~i(S.)  One  of  the  moll  valuable 
aromatics  of  European  growth, 
faftron,  is  a  part  of  a  flower,  dried 
on  paper  on  a  kind  of  kiln,  with  a 
heat  fufficient  to  make  it  fweat, 
with  care  only  not  to  endanger  the 
fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  to 
different  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  Saffron  is  a  Angular 
production,  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  flile  or  pillil :  the  active  part  of 
camomile  flowers  is  theyellowdifk, 
or  button  inthe  middle;  that  of  lil- 
lies,  rofes,  clove- july-flowers,  vio- 
lets, and  many  others,  thepetalaor 
flower-leaves;  while  rofemary  has 

little 
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little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe  parts, 
the  fragrance  admired  in  the  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  reiiding  chiefly  in 
the  cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 

See»s  fhould  be  collected  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  off  fpontane- 
ouilv.    Fruits  alfo  are  to  be  ga- 

>  thered  when  ripe,  unlefs  theyare 
ordered  to  be  othcrwiie  [£.] 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  collection 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  are 
uled  in  an  unripe  ftate:  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue  as  a 
mild  aftringent,  is  greatly  dimi- 
niihed  by  maturation.  The  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree  raifed  in  our 
gardens  or  green  houfes,  is  fome- 
times  gathered  in  a  ftate  of  much 
greater  immaturity,  loon  after  it 
is  formed  on  the  tree,  before  it  has 
acquired  its  acid  juke  ;  at  this  time 
it  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  bit- 
ter, greatly  refembling  what  are 
called  Curaflao oranges,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  no  other  than  the  fame 
fruit  gathered  at  the  fame  period, 
in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  rule  for  collecting  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the 
others,  all  the  officinal  feeds  be- 
ing in  their  greateft  perfection  at 
the  time  of  their  maturity.  As 
feedscontain  little  watery  moifture, 
they  require  no  other  warmth  for 
drying  them  than  that  of  the  tem- 
perate air  in  autumn:  fuch  as 
abound  with  a  grois  expreflible  oil, 
as  thofe  commonly  called  the  cold 
feeds,  fnould  never  be  expefed  to 
any  confiderable  heat;  for  this 
would  haften  the  rancidity,  which, 
however  carefully  kept,  thev  are 
very  liable  to  contract.  S;eds  arc 
beft  preferved  in  their  natural 
kuficj,  or  covering;,  which  mould 


be  feparnted  only  at  the  time  of 
tiling;  the  huflc,  or  cortical  part 
ferving  to  defend  the  feed  from 
being  injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Barks. 

The  molt  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  (having  off 
their  barks,  is  generally  the 
winter  [E.] 

The  only  woods  of  our  owa 
growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
of  fimplesofour  pharnjacopceias, 
are  the  juniper  and  box  ;  the  finl 
of  which  is  rarely  or  never  kept  in 
the  mops,  or  employed  in  practice ; 
the  other  is  procured  from  the 
turner,  and  it  is  indifferent  at  what 
feafon  it  has  been  cut  down,  being 
at  all  times  fufficiently  fit  for  the 
only  ufe  it  is  applied  to,  the  yield- 
ing an  empyreumatic  oil  by  diftil- 
lation  in  a  ftrone  fire. 

Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth., 
the  London  college  has  not  retain- 
edone:  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia there  arc  fevcral;  viz. 
thofe  of  the  a-lh  tree,  birch  tree, 
oak,  elm,  floe,  wild  fervice,  black 
alder,  and  elder,  which,  however, 
•ft'ave  been  fo  rarely  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, that  the  feafons  of  their 
greateft  perfection  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  from  experience.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  barks  are  not 
generally  more  replete  with  medi- 
cinal matter  in  the  fummer  and 
fprir.g  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are,  in  fummer,  fo 
much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum, 
as  to  burlt  fpontaneoufly,  and  dif- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It 
is  faid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak 
anfwers  beft  for  the  tanners,  at  the 
time  of  the  rifing  of  the  fap  in 
fpring  ;  and  as  its  ufe  in  tanning 
depends  on  the  fame  aftringent 
quality  for  which  it  is  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, it  mould  feem  to  be  fittcft 

toe 
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for  medicinal  purpofes  alfo  in  the 
fpring.  It  may  be  obferved,  like- 
wile,  that  it  is  in  this  lad  feafon 
that  barks  in  general  are  moft  con- 
veniently peeled  oft*. 

Animals  and  Minerals. 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be 
chofen  in  their  moll:  perfect 
ftate,  unlefs  they  are  ordered 
otherwife  [£.] 

The  animals  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are  only  millepedes 


and  the  viper,  to  which  the  Edin- 
burgh add  fnails,  earthworms,  and 
bees:  whatever  virtues  thefe  bodies 
may  have,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
beft  when  they  have  attained  to 
their  common  full  growth.  As 
there  are  no  diftindtions  of  matu- 
rity or  immaturity  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  the  only  rule  for  di- 
recting our  choice  here  mull  be, 
the  parity  of  the  fubjects  from  any 
mixture  of  other  bodies :  none  of 
them  are  ever  to  be  ufed  in  an  im- 
pure ftate. 


PART 
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PART  III. 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  MORE  SIMPLE  PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM,  aliorumque 
quae  aqua  non  diflblvuntur 
corporum  praeparatio.  .  The 
preparation  of  EARTHY  and 
fuch  other  pulverable  bodies  as 
will  not  diffolve  in  water* 

THESE  fubllancesarefirfr. 
to  be  pulverifed  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  then  levigated  with  a 
little  water,  upon  a  hard  and 
fmooth  marble,  into  an  impal- 
pable powder :  this  is  to  be 
dried  upon  a  chalk  ftone,  and 
afterwards  fet  by  for  a  few  days, 
In  a  warm,  or,  at  leaft,  very 
dry  place.  L. 

•After  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, 

iErugo,  uerdegris.  L. 

'Antimonium,  antimony.    L.  E. 

SZheiTzcanzoTum,  crabs  claws.  L.E, 

JCorallium,  (oral.    L.  E. 

£reta,  chalk.  L.E. 

.tapis  bezoar:  bezcar  Jfene;  which 
is  to  be  moijiened  in  the  lewgation, 
with  fpirit  of  wine  inftad  of 
water.  L. 


Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine  ficne% 

prewoujly  calcined  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who  make  brafs.  L .  Where 
this  is  not  to  be  had,  the  mine- 
ral may  be  calcined  by  heating, 
it  three  times  red-hot,  and que  neb  - 
ing  it  as  often  in  water.  E. 

Lapis  hasmatites,  blood-Jlone.  L.E* 

Lapis  lazuli.  E. 

Margaritas, pearls.    L.  E. 

Oculi  cancrorum,  crabs  eyes,  f» 
called.  L.E. 

Oftreorum  teftas,  qyjler-jhells,wajh-. 
ed  clean  from  dirt.  L.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  prepared  by  expofmg 
them  for  fome  days  to  the  fun,  and 
then,  rubbing  them  in  a  marble 
mortar  till  they  come  into  a  kind  of 
pajh ;  this  is  to  be  again  dried  in 
the  fun,  and  afterwards  rubbed 
into  an  impalpable  powder :  the. 
hollow  Jbells  are  preferred  \E.\ 
on  account  of  their  containing? 
more  of  the  fine  white  earth,  ia 
proportion  to  the  outward  rougk. 
coac,  than  the  thinner  flat  ones  : 
the  rough  matter  appears  to  be 
largely  impregnan;  with  marine 
fait. 

..;  I"  •  •< i  ft 

Ovorum 
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Ovorum  teftae,  egg  Jhclls  freed  by 
boiling,  from  the  Jkin  that  adheres 
to  them.  L. 
Succinum,  amber.  E. 
Tutia,  tutty.    L.  E. 

In  preparing  antimony,  cala- 
mine and  tutty,  particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them 
into  the  moll  lubtile  powder  pof- 
fible.  L. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powder  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cuftomary,  inftead  of 
the  (tone  and  muiler,  to  employ 
hand-mill»  made  for  this  ufe, 
confuting  of  two  ltones,  the  up- 
permofl:  of  which  turns  hori- 
zontally upon  the  lower,  and 
has  an  aperture  in  the  middle, 
for  the  conveniency  of  fupplying 
frefh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  has  already  pafied,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of 
finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  fhould  be 
taken,-  whatever  kind  of  inftru- 
ments  is  made  ufe  of,  that  they 
be  of  fufiicient  hardnefs,  otherwife 
they  will  be  abraded  by  the  pow- 
ders. The  haematites,  a  hard  iron 
ore,  is  molt  conveniently  levigated 
betwixt  two  iron  planes;  for  if 
the  common  levigating  (tones  are 
made  ufe  of,  the  preparation,  when 
finifhed,  will  contain  almoft  as 
much  offoreign  matter  from  thein- 
Itrument  as  of  the  haematites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moift- 
en  feveral  powders  in  levigation, 
with  rofe,  balm,  and  other  diltill- 
ed  waters :  thefe  neverthelefs  have 
no  advantage  above  common  wa- 
ter, fince  in  the  fubfequent  exfic- 
cation  they  mult  neceflarily  ex- 
hale, leaving  the  medicine  pof- 
fefled  of  no  other  virtue  than  what 
might  be  equally  expected  from  it 
when  prepared  with  the  cheaper 
element. 


Some  few  fubftances  indeed  are 
more  advantageoufly  levigated  with 
fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour, 
ufually  expected  in  this  coftly  pre- 
paration, confiderrbly  improved 
thereby.  A  little  fpiritmay beadd- 
ed  to  the  other  animal  fubltancesj 
if  the  weathei  is  very  hot,  and  large 
quantities  of  them  are  prepared 
at  once,  to  prevent  their  running 
into  putrefaction  ;  an  accident 
which,  in  thofe  circumftances, 
fometimes  happens  when  they  are 
levigated  with  water  only.  Crabs 
eyes,  which  abound  with  animal 
gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly 
liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for 
reducing  antimony,  calamine  and 
tutty,  to  the  greateft  fubtilty 
poflible,  demands  particular  at- 
tention. •  The  tendernefs  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  two  lalt  are 
ufually  applied,  requires  them  to 
be  perfectly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  grofs  irritating  particles. 
The  firft,  when  not  thoroughly 
comminuted,  might  not  only,  by 
its  (harp  needle-like  fpicula,  wound 
the  (tomach,  but  likewife  anfvvers 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a  medi- 
cine, proving  either  an  ufelefsload 
upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  beft  paffing 
off  without  any  other  fenfible  ef- 
fect than  an  increafeof  the  groffer 
evacuations:  whilft,  if  reduced  to  a 
greatdegree  of  finenefs',  it  turns  out 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy. 

The  molt  fuccefsful  method  of 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  warn  off  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  water, 
(fee  page  54.)  and  continue  levi- 
gating the  remainder  till  the  whole 
becomes  fine  jenough  to  remain, 
for  fome  time,  fufpended  in  the 
fluid  ;  a  procefs  received  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and 
there  directed  as  follows. 

Edinh. 


Chap. 
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Edinb. 

A  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  levigated  powder,  in 
a  large  veifel,  and  the  vefl'el 
repeatedly  lhaken,  that  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be  dif- 
fufed  through  the  water:  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  let  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grot's  part,  which  the  wa- 
ter would  not  take  up,  is  to  be 
further  levigated,  and  treated  in 
the  fame  manner. 

After  this  method  are  prepar- 
ed antimony,  calamine,  tutty, 
bloodtlone,  chalk,  and  lapis 
lazuli. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  pra&ifed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity;  and 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  con- 
tinued levigation  :  all  the  coarfer 
matter  fettles  at  firll,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fufpended  in 
the  water,  longer  and,  longer,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  its 
finenefs.  The  fame  procefs  may 
likewife  be  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied to  other  hard  pulverable 
bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
or  artificial  preparations  of  them  ; 
provided  they  are  not  foluble  in, 
or  fpecifically  lighter  than  water. 
The  animal  and  abforbent  pow- 
ders, crabs  claws,  crabs  eyes,  oy- 
fter  (hells,  egg  fliells,  chalk,  pearl, 
coral  and  bezoar,  are  not  well 
adapted  to  this  treatment;  nor  in- 
deed do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubflances  are  readily  foluble  in 
acid  juices  without  much  commi- 
nution: if  no  acid  is  contained  in 
the  firl  palTages,  they  are  apt  to 
concrete,  with  the  mucous  mat- 
ter ufually  lodged  there,  into 
hard    indi/Toluble    malTes ;  the 
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greater  degree  of  finenefs  they  are 
reduced  to,  the  more  are  they  dif- 
pofed  to  form  fuch  concretions, 
and  enabled  to  obllruft  the  ori- 
fices of  the  fmall  vefTels.  See 
page  62. 

AXUNGLE  PORCINE,  SEVI- 
que  OVILLI  parificatio. 

The  purification  or  trying  of  hogs 
lard  and  mutton  fuet. 
Load. 

Chop  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and*, 
melt  them  by  agentle  heat,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water  ; 
then  ltraifi  them  from  the  mem- 
branes. 

The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to 
prevent  the  fat  from  burning  and 
turning  black;  which  it  does  very 
efFe&ually,  though  it  fomewhat 
prolongs  the  procefs,  and  is  like- 
wife  apt  to  be  in  part  imbibed  by 
the  fat.  The  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory  direfts  the  fat  to  be  firll 
freed  from  the  fkins,  blood  veflels, 
and  fibres,  then  warned  in  frelh 
quantities  of  water  till  it  no  long- 
ger  gives  the  liquor  any  bloody 
tinge,  afterwards  melted,  drained, 
and  kept  clofe  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air.  The  fhops  are  ufually 
fupplied  with  thefe  fats  ready  pre- 
pared. 

AXUNGLE  VIPERIN^B 
curatio. 

The  purification  of  viper's  fat. 
hond. 

Let  the  fat,  feparated  from  the  in- 
terlines, be  melted  by  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  preffed  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  ufual- 
ly purified  at  a  time,  is  fo  fmall, 
that  the  heat  may  be  eafily  regu'- 
lated  fo  as  to  prevent  burning, 
without  the  addition  of  any  water. 

S  Ic 
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It  is  not  ncceflary,  as  Dr.  Pem- 
berton  obferves,  to  be  very  curious 
in  picking  out  the  fat;  it  is  fuf- 
iicicnt  if  the  heart,  liver,  and 
other  bloody  parts,  are  taken 
away ;  for  the  reft  of  the  mem- 
branes crifp  up  while  the  fat  melts, 
fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparated  by 
ftraining. 

MELLIS  DESPUMATIO. 

The  defpumation  or  clarifying  of 
honey. 

bond,  and  Edinb. 
Let  the  honey  be  liquefied  in  a 
water-bath  (that  is,  by  fetting 
the  vefTel  containing  the  honey 
in  a  veflel  of  hot  water)  and  the 
leum  which  arifes,  taken  oft". 

The  intention  of  this  procefs 
is  to  purify  the  honey  from  wax, 
or  other  drofly  matters  that  have 
been  united  with  it  by  the  violence 
of  the  prefs  in  its  feparation  from 
{he  comb;  and  from  meal  and 
fuch  like  fubftances,  which  are 
fometimes  fraudulently  mingled 
with  it.  When  the  honey  is  ren- 
dered liquid  and  thin  by  the  heat, 
thefe  lighter  matters  rife  freely 
to  the  furface. 

SCILLiE  COCTrO. 

The  baking  of  fquills. 
Lend. 

Let  . the  fquill  (freed  from. the  out- 
•er  fkin,  and  the  hard  part  to 
which  the  little  fibres  adhere)  be 
inclofed  in  a  pafte  made  of  wheat 
Hour  and  water,  and  baked  in 
an  oven,  till  the  pafte  becomes 
dry,  and  the  fquill  foft  and  ten- 
der throughout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as 
the  theriaca,  and  is  continued  in 
our  difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe 
than  making  the  troches  of  fquills, 
which  are  one  of  its  principal  in- 


gredients. The  Edinburgh  dif- 
penfatory having  now  dropt  the 
theriaca,  has  dropt  alfo  the  baked 
fquills  and  the  troches,  and  ad- 
mitted them  formerly  only  in  com- 
pliance with  cuflom,  giving  ex- 
prefsly  the  preference  to  fquills 
moderately  dried.  The  intention 
of  baking  the  root  is  to  abate  its 
acrimony. 

SCILL^E  EXSICCATIO. 

The  drying  of  fquills. 
Lond. 

Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  it» 
outer  fkin,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  dices,  and  dried  with 
a  very  gentle  heat. 

By  this  method,  the  fquill 
dries  much  fooner  than  when  only 
its  feveral  coats  are  feparated,  as 
has  been  ufually  directed  ;  the  in- 
ternal part  being  here  laid  bare, 
which,  in  each  of  the  entire  coats, 
is  covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  which 
impedes  the  exhalation  of  the 
moifture.  The  root  lofes,  in  this 
procefs,  four-fifths  of  its  original 
weight ;  the  parts  which  exhale, 
appear  to  be  merely  watery  :  hence 
fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equi- 
valent to  half  a  dram  of  it  when 
frefh;  a  circumftance  to  be  parti 
cularly  regarded  in  the  exhibition 
of  this  medicine.  In  the  preced- 
ing editions  of  our  difpenfatory, 
a  particular  caution  was  given, 
not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife  for  cut- 
ting fquills,  but  one  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  bone :  the  founda 
tion  of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be, 
not  fo  much  that  the  fquill  would 
receive  any  ill  qualities  from  the 
iron;  as,  that  its  acrid  juice,  ad 
hering  to  the  knife,  might  render 
a  wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painfull  or  even  dangerous. 


RHABAR- 
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RHA  B  ARB  ARI  et  NUCIS 

MOSCHAT^E  torrefaftio. 
the  roajhug  of rhubarb  and  nutmeg. 
Lond. 

Roafl  them  with  a  gentle  heat; 
until  they  become  eafily  friable. 

Nutmegs, in  their  natural  Hate, 
are  fo  foft  and  uncluous,  as  fcarce 
to  be  reducible  into  powder,  a 
form  in  which  they  are  occafion- 
ally  wanted  ;  and  rhubarb  is  very 
difficultly  fo,  unlefs  it  be  thorough- 
ly dry.  The  torrefaction  renders 
ihem  eafily  pulverable,  and  as  foon 
as  this  point  is  obtained,  fhould  be 
immediately  difcontinued,  other- 
wife  the  drugs  will  be  confiderably 
injured.  This  treatment  is  fuppofed 
by  fpme  to  increafe  the  aftringen- 
cy  of  the  fubjeds,  perhaps  on  no 
very  good  foundation  :  it  undoubt- 
edly renders  the  rhubarb  lefs  pur- 
gative, and  the  nutmegs  lefs  aro- 
jnatic.  Both  drugs  may  be  redu- 
ced into  lufHciently  fine  parts  for 
moft  purpofes,  by  means  of  agrater, 
without  any  alteration  being  made 
in  their  native  quality. 

SPONGLE  USTIO. 
'The  burning  of  fponge. 
Lond. 

Burn  the  fponge  in  a  clofe  earthen 
veffel,  until  it  becomes  black, 
and  eafily  friable:  then  powder 
it  in  a  glaJs  or  marble  mortar. 

Thjs  medicine,  now  firft  re- 
ceived in  the  difpenfatory,  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable  time; 
and  employed  againfl  fcrophulous 
diforder?,  and  cutaneous  foulnefT- 
es,  ifl  dofea  of  a  fcruple  and  up- 
wards. Its  virtues  feem  to  de- 
pend upon  a  volatile  f&lc,  juft 
formed,  and  combined  with  its 
own  oil :  if  the  fponge  be  diftilled 
with  a  ftronger  heat,  it  yields  a 
large  proport  on  of  that  fait  in  its 
proper  form.    The  fait  is  in  this 


preparation  fo  far  extricated,  that 
if  the  burnt  fponge  be  ground 
in  a  brais  mortar,  it  corrodes  the 
metal,  fo  as  to  contract,  a  difagree- 
able  taint,  andfometimes  an  eme- 
tic quality. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other 
animal  fubltances,  have  by  fome 
been  prepared  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, and  recommended  in  different 
difeafes  ;  but  as  thefe  fubftances 
fall  greatly  fhort  of  fponge  in  the 
quantity  of  volatile  fait  producible 
from  them  by  fire,  they  are  pro- 
bably inferior  alfo  in  medicinal 
efficacy.  Of  all  the  animal  mat- 
ters that  have  been  tried,  raw  filk 
is  the  only  one  which  exceeds,  or 
equals  fponge,  in  the  produce  of 
fait. 

A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
fite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 
perfection.  The  fponge  fhould  be 
cut  fmall,  and  beaten  for  fome 
time  in  a  mortar,  that  all  the  ftony 
matters  may  be  got  out,  which, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
fponge  when  prepared,  will  fome- 
times  amount  to  a  confiderable 
quantity.  The  burning  fhould  be 
difcontinued  as  foon  as  ever  the 
matter  is  become  thoroughly  black. 
If  the  quantity  put  into  the  vefTei 
at  once  is  large,  the  outfide  will 
be  fufficiently  burnt  before  the  in- 
fide  is  affecled ;  and  the  volatile 
fait  of  the  former  will  in  pare 
efcape,  before  that  in  the  latter  is 
begun  to  be  formed.  The  beft 
method  of  avoiding  this  inconve- 
nience, feems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  ftirring,  in  fuch 
a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roaft- 
ing  of  coffee. 

CORNU  CERVI  CALCINA- 
TIO. 

The  calcination  of  harijhorn. 
Lond. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartfhorn  in  a  pot- 
ter's furnace,  till  they  become 
perfectly 
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perfectly  white;  then  powder 
and  levigate  them  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  other  earthly 
bodies. 

The  intention  here  is,  totally 
to  burn  out  and  expel  the  oil ,  fait, 
and  other  volatile  parts;  fo  as  to 
leave  only  a  white  infipid  animal 
earth.  For  this  purpofe,  a  ftrong 
fire,  and  the  free  admiffion  of  air, 
are  neceflary.  The  potter's  fur- 
nace is  directed  merely  for  the  fake 
of  convenience;  where  this  is  not 
to  be  had,  any  common  furnace  or 
Hove  may  be  made  to  ferve  :  on 
the  bottom  of  the  grate  fpread 
fome  lighted  charcoal,  and  above 
this  lay  the  horns.  The  whole 
will  burn  vehemently  :  the  veget- 
able matter  is  reduced  to  alhes ; 
and  the  horns  are  burnt  to  white- 
nefs,  ftill  retaining  their  original 
form,  by  which  they  are  eafily 
diftinguiftied  from  the  other:  they 
ought  to  be  feparated  as  foon  as 
grown  cold,  to  prevent  their  im- 
bibing any  fixed  fait  from  the  ve- 
getable aihes  moiftened  by  the  air. 
The  horns  left  after  the  diftillation 
of  the  volatile  fait  and  oil  of  harts- 
horn, are  as  proper  for  this  ule  as 
any  other;  that  procefs  only  col- 
lecting fuch  parts  as  are  here  dilli- 
pated  in  the  air. 

Calcined  hartlhorn  is  the  pureft 
of  the  animal  ablbrbent  powders; 
as  being  perfectly  free  from  any 
glutinous  or  oily  matter,  which 
mod  of  the  others  abound  with. 
It  appears  neverthelefs  to  be  one 
of  the  weakeH  in  abforbent  power, 
or  the  molt  difficult  of  folution  in 
acids. 

PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO. 

The  extraction  of  pulps. 
Lond. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones 
if  they  are  dry,  are  to  be  boiled 
ia  a  fmall  quantity  of  water*  un- 
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til  they  become  foft:  then  prefs 
outthepulp  througha  ftronghair 
fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it  down 
to  due  confidence,  in  an  earthen 
veflel.overa  gentle  fire;  taking 
care  To  keep  the  matter  con- 
tinually Itirring,  to  prevent  its 
burning. 

The  pulp  of  caflia  fiftularis  is  in 
like  manner  to  be  boiled  out 
from  the  bruifed  pod,  and  re- 
duced afterwards  to  a  proper 
confidence,  by  evaporating  the 
water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frefti,  are  to  be  prefled 
out  through  the  fieve,  without 
any  previous  boiling. 

STVRACIS  COLATiO. 
The  jlraimng  of  Jhrax. 
Lond. 

Soften  ftorax  calamita  in  hot  water; 
then  prefs  it  out  betwixt  warm 
iron  plates ;  and  feparate  the 
ftorax,  now  purified,  from  the 
water. 

The  ftorax  commonly  met  with, 
Hands  greatly  in  need  of  purifica- 
tion. It  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  woody  matter,  which  this 
procefs  effectually  frees  it  from, 
though  in  other  refpe&s  liable  to 
fome  inconveniencies.  The  woody 
fubftance  in  fome  meafure  defends 
the  ftorax  from  the  action  of  the 
prefs,  and  retains  part  of  it  be- 
hind: at  the  fame  time  that  the 
ftorax  is  apt  to  fuffer  a  confider- 
able  diflipation  of  its  volatile  parts, 
in  which  its  fragrance  and  prin- 
cipal virtue  confift.  To  prevent  as 
much  as  poffible  this  laft  incon- 
venience, the  operator  ought  care- 
fully to  avoid  ufing  a  greater  heat 
that  is  abfolutely  neceflary ;  and 
as  foon  as  the  ftorax  is  fufficiently 
foftened,  to  be  expeditious  in  the 
ftraining  of  it.  It  has  been  que- 
ried whether  this  refin  does  not 
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communicate  fomewhat  to  the  wa- 
ver it  is  boiled  in  ;  as  benzoine, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  its  other 
pharmaceutical  characters,  imparts 
to  water  a  Jaline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  fublimed  flowers.  On  trial  it 
could  not  be  obferved  that  any  fa- 
line  matter  was  thus  ieparated  from 
ftor.ix,  though  it  impregnated  the 
water  6onliderably  with  its  fra- 
grance. 

Storax  may  be  excellently  puri- 
fied by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  this  refin  totally  diflolves  in, 
fo  as  to  pafs  through  a  filtre,  the 
impurities  alone  being  left.  If  the 
ftorax  is  afterwards  wanted  in  a 
folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered 
from  this  folution  by  gently  diftill- 
ing  off  the  fpirit,  which  will  ele- 
vate very  little  of  its  flavour,  or 
by  pouring  to  it  a  quantity  of 
water.    See  chap.  vi.  left.  3. 

OPIUM  COLATUM,  vel  EX- 

TRACTUM  THEBAICUM. 
Strained  opium,    or    the  thebaic 
extracl. 
Lond. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  flices, 
one  pound  :  diflblve  it  into  the 
confidence  of  a  pulp,  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  with  care  to 
prevent  its  burning  :  and  whilft 
it  remains  quite  hot,  ftrongly 
prefs  it  from  the  feces  through 
a  linen  cloth  :  the  (trained  opi- 
um is  then  to  be  reduced,  by  a 
water-bath  or  other  gentle  heat, 
to  its  original  confidence. 

Opium  thus  foftened  by  a 
fmall  quantity  of  water,  pafles 
the  ftrainer  entire,  thefeces  only 
being  left  behind.  If  it  was 
diflolved  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  its  refinous  and  gummy 
parts  would  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

Where  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um are  purified  at  once,  the  ia~ 


fpiflatipn  is  mod  commodioufly 
performed  in  a  water-bath :  but 
fmall  quantities  may  be  very  fafely 
infpiftated,  by  placing  the  veflel 
immediately  over  a  gentle  fire,  the 
matter  being  kept  ftirring,  and  the 
veflel  occalionally  removed  from 
the  fire  whenever  there  is  any  fuf- 
picion  of  its  becoming  too  hot. 
The  grofler  impurities  of  the  opi- 
um are  by  this  procefs  effectually 
feparated  ;  but  forne  of  its  hete-r 
rngeneous  admixtures,  confifting 
chiefly  of  dull  and  farinaceous, 
matters,  are  fo  fine,  as  partly  to 
pafs  along  with  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  ftrainer  when  dilated 
by  the  prefs  ;  this  inanifeitly  ap- 
pears upon  boiling  the  drained  o- 
pium  in  water,  and  afterwards  in 
fpirit;  when  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  will  be  left, 
which  is  not  foluble  in  either  of 
thofe  menftrua.. 

THE  OTHER  GUMS,  as  am- 
moniacum,  gal  ban  um,  afafceti- 
da,  and  the  like,  are  purified 
after  the  fame  manner,  only 
here  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
may  be  made  ufe  of  without  in- 
jury. If  the  refinous  part  hap- 
pens to  fubfide,  take  it  out,  and 
referve  it  to  be  added  again  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  infpifla-: 
lion,  that  it  may  unite  with  the 
reft  into  one  uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  eafily,  as 
galbanum,  may  likewife  be  pu- 
rified by  including  it  in  a  blad- 
der, and  keeping  it  in  boiling 
water,  until  the  gum  become* 
foft  enough  to  be  prefled  from 
its  impurities  through  a  canvas 
ftrainer 

In  the  ftrainingof  all  the  gums, 
care  (hould  be  taken,  that  the  heat 
be  neither  too  great,  nor  too  long 
continued;  otherwife  a  confider- 
able portion  of  Ui^ii-  more  aftive 
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volatile  matter  will  be  loft:  an 
inconvenience  which  cannot,  by 
any  care,  be  wholly  avoided  : 
hence,  as  the  faculty  of  Paris  ob- 
ferves,  the  purer  tears,  unftraincd, 
are  preferable,  for  internal  ufe,  to 
the  ftrained  gums.  The  laft  of 
the  above  methods,  that  of  foften- 
ing  the  gum  in  a  bladder  by  ex- 
ternal heat,  without  the  addition 
of  water,  appears  to  be  the  moft 
eligible  for  all  thofe  that  will  ad- 
mit of  being  thus  liquefied  fuflici- 
ently  ;  both  as  exhalation  is  pre- 
vented during  the  liquefaction  ; 
and  as  the  ftrained  gum  returns 
in  cooling  to  its  original  confift- 
ence,  without  the  further  heat 
which  is  requifite  in  the  other  me- 
thod for  evaporating  the  water. 
Opium  is  perhaps  lefs  injured  by 
beat  than  the  reft  of  the  gums, 
the  virtues  of  this  drug  feeming 
to  refide  more  in  its  fixed  than 
in  the  volatile  parts  :  it  is  never- 
thelefs  expedient,  that  the  fmell 
of  the  opium,  which  affords  an 
ufeful  mark  of  its  genuinenefs,  be 
as  much  as  poffible  preferved  ; 
this,  if  the  quantity  of  water  was 
large,  would  be  deftroyed  by  the 
Jong  evaporation  which  would 
then  become  neceffary. 

Jn  the  Edinburgh  difpenfatory, 
opium,  and  the  fouler  kinds 
of  aloes,   are  direfted  to  be 


purified,  by  diffolving  them  in 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
with  a  gentle  heat,  ftraining  the 
folutions,  and  evaporating  them 
to  the  confiftence  of  honey.  The 
other  gums  are  not  required  to 
be  purified. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
confiltence,  to  which  the  ftrained 
folutions  are  to  be  reduced,  was 
determined  with  more  precifion, 
particularly  in  regard  to  opium, 
that  there  might  be  as  little  un- 
certainty as  poffible  in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM  PR^EPA- 
RATIO. 

Preparation  of  millepedes, 
Land. 

The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in  a  thin  canvas  cloth,  and 
fufpended  over  hot  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  a  clofe  veffel,  till  they 
are  killed  by  the  fleam,  and 
rendered  friable. 

Edinb. 

Let  them  be  included  in  a  proper 
veffel,  and  dried  with  a  very 
gentle  beat. 

Both  thefe  are  convenient  ways 
of  rendering  millepedes  pulver- 
able,  without  endangering  any 
lofs  of  fuch  virtues  as  they  may  be 
pofTeffed  of. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Subjlances  extracted from  vegetables  by  exprejjion. 


SECT.  L 

Juices. 


"1UICES  are  obtained  from  the 
J  fucculent  parts  of  plants,  by 
including  them,  after  being  pro- 
perly cut,  bruifed,  &c.  in  a 
hair  bag,  and  preffing  them,  be- 
twixt wooden  cheeks,  in  the 
common  fcrew  prefs,  fo  long  as 
any  liquor  drops  from  them. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  mode- 
rately bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are 
over  bruifed,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  herbaceous  matter  will  be 
forced  out  along  with  the  juice. 
Hempen  or  woollen  bags  are  apt 
to  communicate  a  difagreeable 
flavour  ;  the  threads  of  thefe  like- 
wife  fwell  in  proportion  as  they 
imbibe  moifture,  fo  as  in  great 
meafure  to  prevent  the  free  perco- 
lation of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  moll  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and 
water  crefles,  from  the  acid  herbs, 
as  forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from 
the  aperient  ladtefcent  plants,  as 
dandelion  and  hawkweed,  and 
from  fundry  other  vegetables,  con- 
tain great  part  of  the  peculiar  talle 
and  virtues  of  the  refpeclive  fub- 
jecli.  The  juices,  on  the  other 
Hand,  extracted  from  moll  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint 
and  the  fragrant  Turkey  balm, 


commonly  called  balm  of  Gilead, 
have  fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  plants,  and  feem  to 
differ  little  from  decoctions  of 
them,  made  in  water,  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  have 
been  diffipated.  Many  of  the  o- 
doriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily, 
violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  impart 
nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their 
juice,  but  have  it  totally  deftroyed 
by  the  previous  bruifing.  From 
want  of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  practitioners  have  been 
frequently  deceived  in  the  effects 
of  preparations  of  this  clafs  :  juice 
of  mint  has  been  often  prefcribed 
as  a  ftomachic,  though  it  wants 
thofe  qualities,  by  which  mint  k- 
felf,  and  its  other  preparations, 
operate  in  that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  pref- 
fed  out  from  plants,  differ  from 
thofe  which  flow  fpontaneoufly  or 
from  incifions ;  thefe  laft  confin- 
ing chiefly  of  fuch  fluids  as  are 
not  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  vegetable  fubject, 
but  elaborated  in  diftincl  vellels, 
or  fecreted  into  particular  recepta- 
cles. From  poppy  heads,  flightly 
wounded,  there  iffues  a  thick  milky 
liquor,  which  dries  by  a  moderate 
warmth,  into  opium  ;  whilff  the 
juice  obtained  from  them  by  pref- 
fqre  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
far  weaker  virtue, - 

Juices,  newly  cxpreffed,  are  ge- 
S  4  nerally 
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nerally  thick,  vifrid,  and  very 
impure  :  by  colature,  a  quantity 
of  grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the 
juice  becomes  thinner,  limpid, 
and  better  fitted  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  though  as  yet  not  en- 
tirely pure  :  on  (landing,  it  be- 
comes again  turbid,  and  apt  to 
run  into  a  fermentative  or  putre- 
factive ftate.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eggs  renders  the  juices 
more  perfectly  fine  ;  but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a  manifeft  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

The  moft  effectual  method  of 
purifying  and  preferving  thefe  li- 
quors, is,  to  let  the  drained  juices 
ftand  in  a  cool  place,  till  they 
have  depofited  their  grofler  feces, 
and  then  gently  pafs  them  feveral 
times  through  a  fine  ftrainer  till 
perfectly  clear  ;  when  about  one- 
fortieth  part  their  weight  of  good 
fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added,  and 
the  whole  fuffered  to  ftand  as  be- 
fore :  a  frefh  fediment  will  now  be 
depofited,  from  which  the  liquor 
is  to  be  poured  off,  ftrained  again, 
and  put  into  fmall  bottles  that  have 
been  wafhed  with  fpirit  and  dried. 
A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured  on  the 
furface,  fo  as  very  nearly  to  fill 
the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  clofed 
with  leather,  paper,  or  ftopt  with 
flraw,  as  the  ftalks  in  which  Flo- 
rence wine  is  brought  to  us  :  this 
ferves  to  keep  out  duft,  and  fuf- 
fers  the  air,  which  in  procefs  of 
time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  li- 
quors, toefcape;  which  air  would 
othenvife  endanger  the  burfling  of 
the  glaffes,   or,   being  imbibed 
afrefh,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.    The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.    By  this  method,  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a  year  or 
two  ;  and  fome  for  a  much  longer 
time. 


It  has  already  been  obferved, 
that  there  are  great  differences  in 
juices,   in  regard  to  their  being 
accompanied,   in  the  expreflion, 
with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjects  ; 
there  are  equal  differences  in  re- 
gard to  their  preferving  thofe  vir- 
tues,  and  this  independently  of 
the  volatility  of  the  active  matter, 
or  its  difpofition  to  exhale.  Even 
the  volatile  virtue  of  fcurvy-grafs 
may,  by  the  above  method,  be  pre- 
ferved almoft  intire  in  its  juice  for 
a  confiderable  time  ;    while  the 
active  parts  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  cucumber  quickly  feparate 
and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  fluid  inert.    Juices  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
in   like  manner  their  medicinal 
parts  to  the  bottom. 

SUCCI  SCORBUTICI. 

The  fcorbutic  juices. 
Lond,- 
Take  the  j  uice  of 

Garden  fcurvy-graff,  two  pints ; 
Brooklime, 

Water  creffes,  each  one  pint ; 
Seville  oranges,    a  pint  and 
quarter. 

Mix  them  together,  let  them  ftand 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off 
clear,  or  pafs  it  through  a  ftrain- 
er. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs, 
Granges,  each  one  pint  and 
a  half; 
water  creffes, 
brooklime,  each  one  pint ; 
White  fugar,  ten  ounces  ; 
Compound  horferadifh  water; 
half  a  pint. 
Mix  the  juices  with  the  fugar, 
and  depurate  them  according  to 
art  ;   then  add  the  horferadilh 
water. 

Both 


hap.  2. 


Exprejfed  oils. 


2.6$ 


Bcth  thefe  compofitions  are  of 
eonliderable  ufe  for  the  purposes 
exprefl'ed  in  the  title  ;  the  orange 
juice  is  an  excellent  ailiftant  to  the 
fcurvy-grafs  and  other  acrid  and 
antifcorbutics,  which,  when  thus 
jnixed,  have  been  found  from  expe- 
rience to  produce  much  better  ef- 
fects than  when  employed  by 
tbemfelves.    Thefe  juices  may  be 


taken,  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  two  or  three  times 
a  day  :  they  generally  increafe  the 
urinary  fcretion,and  fometimes  in- 
troduce a  laxative  habit.  Preferved 
with  the  cautions  above  mentioned, 
they  will  keep  good  for  a  eonfider- 
able time  ;  though,  whatever  care 
be  taken,  they  are  found  to  anfwer 
better  when  frelh. 


SECT.  II. 


Exprcu 

TTXpressed  oils  are  obtained 
J2j  chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a  (lone  mor- 
tar, or,  where  the  quantities  are 
large,  grinding  them  in  mills, 
and  then  including  them  in  a 
canvas  bag,  which  is  wrapt  in  a 
hair  cloth,  and  ftrongly  prelTed 
betwixt  iron  plates.  The  canvas, 
if  employed  alone,  would  be 
fqueezed  l'o  clofe  to  the  plates  of 
the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the  oil 
from  running  down  :  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  hair-cloth,  a 
free  paffage  is  allowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been 
contrived,  both  for  grinding  the 
fubjeft,  and  prefling  out  the  oil, 
in  the  way  of  bufinefs.  To  faci- 
litate the  exprefuon,  it  is  cultoma- 
ry  to  warm  either  the  plates  of  the 
Drefs  ;  or  the  fubjedl  itfelf  after 
the  grinding,  by  keeping  it  ftir- 
ring,  in  a  proper  veffel  over  the 
fire  :  the  oil,  liquified  by  the  heat, 
feparatesmorefreelyand  more  plen- 
tifully. When  the  oil  is  defigned 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  this  prac- 
tice is  no:  to  be  allowed  ;  for  heat, 
efpecially  if  its  degree  is  fufficient 
to  be  of  any  eonfiderable  advan- 
tage for  promoting  the  feparation, 
renders  the  oil  lefs  foft  and  palata- 


red  oils. 

ble,  imprefles  a  difagreeable  flav- 
our and  increafes  its  difpofition  to 
grow  rancid:  hence  the  colleges 
both  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
exprefsly  require  the  operation  to 
be  performed  without  heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kapt  in  a 
warm  place  after  their  expreflion. 
Expofed  but  for  a  few  days  to  a 
heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body,  they  lofe  their  emol- 
lient quality,  and  become  highly 
rancid  and  acrimonious.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  for  prevent- 
ing any  tendency  to  this  acrid  ir- 
ritating ftate,  in  medicines  fo  of- 
ten ufed  for  abating  immoderate 
irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that 
they  frequently  contract  an  acri- 
mony andrancidity  while  contained 
in  the  original  fubjecls.  Hence 
great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
of  the  unftuous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very  ran- 
cid ;  almonds  are  particularly  liable 
to  inconveniencies  of  this  kind. 

ExprefTed  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  differ- 
ent fubjefts,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed, 
hemp-feed,  rape-feed,  and  others. 
Thofe  directed  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes in  thcLondon  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias,  are, 

OLEUM 
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OLEUM  AMYGDALINUM. 

Oil  of  almonds  ■ 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  LINI. 

Oil  of  linfeed. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  SINAPI. 
Oil  of  muflard  feed. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fwect  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently  ;  the  oils  obtained 
from  both  forts  being  altogether 
the  fame.  Nor  are  the  differences 
of  the  other  oils  very  confiderable, 
the  difcriminating  qualities  of  the 
fubjecls  not  refiding  in  the  oils 
that  are  thus  obtained  by  evpref- 
fion  :  the  oil  of  muftard-feed  is  as 
foft,  infipid,  and  void  of  pungen- 
cy, as  that  of  fweet  almonds,  the 
pungency  of  the  muftard  remain- 
ing entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the 
expreffion.  The  feveral  oils  differ 
in  fome  of  their  properties  from 
one  another ;  but  in  medicinal 
qualities  they  appear  to  be  all 
nearly  alike,  and  agree  in  one 
common  emollient  virtue.  They 
foften  and  relax  the  folids,  andob- 
tund  acrimonious  humours  :  and 
thus  become  ferviceable,  inter- 
nally, in  pains,  inflammations, 
heat  of  urine,  hoarfenefs,  tickling 
coughs,  &c.  in  glyfters,  for  lubri- 
cating the  interlines,  and  promot- 
ing the  ejection  of  indurated  fe- 
ces j  and  in  external  applications, 
for  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particu- 
lar parts.  Their  common  dofe  is 
half  an  ounce  :  in  fome  cafes, 
they  are  given  to  the  quantity  of 
three  or  four  ounces.  The  mod 
commodious  forms  for  their  exhi- 
bition, we  ffiall  fee  hereafter,  in 
the  chapter  of  Emulfions. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aro- 
matic fubltances,  differ  from  the 
foregoing,   in  retaining   for  the 
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mofl  part,  an  admixture  of  the  a- 
romatie  matter  of  the  fubject.  Thus 
nutmegs  and  mace  yield,  upon  ex- 
preffion, an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices ;  and  an 
oil  expreffed  from  anifeeds,  has  a 
great  fliare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of 
the  feeds.  A  purgative  oil  alfo  is 
extracted  in  America  from  the 
purgative  feeds  of  the  ricinus.  It 
does  not  appear  that  other  quali- 
ties of  vegetables  are  communis 
cated  to  their  expreffed  oils. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varie- 
ties of  oranges,  lemons  and  citrons, 
yield  by  a  kind  of  expreffion  their 
efTential  oils  almoft  pure,  and 
nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  which  are 
obtained  from  them  by  diftillation. 
The  effential  oils,  in  which  the 
fragrance  and  aromatic  warmth  of 
thefe  fruits  refide,  are  contained  in 
numerous  little  veficles,  which  may 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye, 
fpread  all  over  the  furface  of  the 
peel.  If  the  rind  is  cut  in  flices, 
and  the  flices  feparr»tely  doubled 
or  bent  in  different  parts,  and 
fqueezed  between  the  fingers,  the 
veficles  burlt  at  the  bending,  and 
difcharge  the  oil  in  a  number  of 
fine  flender  jets.  A  glafs  plate 
being  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  or  por- 
celane  veffel,  and  the  flices  fqueez- 
ed againfl  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate, 
and  trickle  down  into  the  veffel  be- 
neath. But  though  this  procefs 
affords  the  true  native  oil,  in  the 
fame  Mate  wherein  it  exifted  in  the 
fubjedl,  unaltered  by  fire  or  other 
agents,  it  is  not  practicable  to  ad- 
vantage, unlefs  where  the  fruit  is 
very  plentiful  ;  as  only  a  fmall 
part  of  the  oil  it  contains  can  thus 
be  extracted  or  collected. 

The  oil  is  more  perfectly  fepa- 
rated  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a 
lump  of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the 
inequality  of  its  furface,  produces 
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the  effect  of  a  rafp,  in  tearing  open 
the  oily  velicles :  and  in  proportion 
as  the  veficles  are  opened,  the  fugar 
imbibes  the  oil.  When  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  lump  is  fufficiently 
rooillened,  it  is  fcraped  oft",  and  the 
operation  continued  on  the  frefh 
furface.    The  oil  thus  combined 


with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for  molt  of 
the  ufes,  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a 
fluid  ltate.  Indeed  the  pure  eflen- 
tial  oils,  obtained  by  dillillation, 
are  often  purpofely  mixed  with 
fugar,  to  render  their  ufe  the 
more  commodious. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Infufions  in  different  menftrua. 


SECT.  I. 

Infufions  and,  decoolions  in  water. 


WATER,  the  direct  men- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
extracts  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  ac- 
tion however,  is  not  limited  to 
thefe;  the  refinous  and  oily  prin- 
ciples being,  in  moll  vegetables,  fo 
intimately  blended  with  the  gum- 
my and  faline,  as  to  be  in  great 
part  taken  up  along  with  them : 
fbme  of  the  refinous  cathartics,  and 
molt  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  as  well 
as  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  to 
water  greateft  part  of  their  fmell, 
tafte,  and  medicinal  virtue.  Even 
of  the  pure  eflential  oils,  and  odo- 
rous refins  of  vegetables,  feparated 
from  the  other  principles,  water 
imbibes  a  part  ef  the  flavour  ;  and 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum- 
my or  faline  matter,  the  whole  fub- 
ftance  of  the  oil  or  refin  is  made 
diflbluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diflblves  on- 
ly certain  determinate  quantities 
(fee  page  39) :  by  applying  heat, 
it  is  generally  enabled  to  take  up 
more  than  it  can  do  in  the  cold, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  heat;  but  as  the  liquor  cools, 
this  additional  quantity  feparates, 
and  the  water  retains  no  more  than 
it  would  have  diflblved  without 
heat.  With  gummy  fubftances,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  unites  unlimit- 
edly,  diflblving  more  and  more 
of  them  till  it  lofes  its  fluidity: 
heat  expedites  the  action  of  the 


water,  but  cannot  enable  it  to  take 
up  more  than  it  would  do,  by  al- 
lowing it  longer  time,  in  the  cold. 
The  active  parts  extracted  from 
molt  vegetables  by  water,  and  oils 
and  refins  made  foluble  in  water  by 
the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  diflbluble  without 
faturation. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  veget- 
ables in  a  frefti  ftate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  active 
parts,  are  already  blended  with  a 
watery  fluid,  would  yield  their  vir- 
tues to  water  more  freely  and  more 
plentifully,  than  when  their  native 
moiflure  has  been  diflipated  by  dry- 
ing. Experience  however  fhews, 
that  dry  vegetables,  in  general, 
giveoutmore  than  frefh  ones,  water 
feeming  to  have  little  adtion  upon 
them  in  their  recent  flate.  If,  of 
two  equal  quantities  of  mint,  one 
be  infufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the 
other  dried,  and  then  infufed  in  the 
like  quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
ftrongeft :  and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood  that  the  fubjects  mull  be  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried  ;  unlefs 
when  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  frefh  j  in  which  cafe  itis|o 
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be  judged  that  their  virtues  are  de- 
ltroved  or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  wa- 
ter along  with  their  medicinal  mat- 
ter ;  many  impart  a  colour  differ- 
ent from  their  own ;  and  others, 
though  of  a  beautiful  and  deep 
colour  themfelves,  give  fcarcely 
any  to  the  menftruum.  Of  the 
firit  kind  are  the  yellow  and  red 
flowers;  of  the  fecond,  the  leaves 
of  molt  plants ;  of  the  third,  fome 
of  the  bJue  flowers,  as  thoie  of  cya- 
nus  and  larkfpur.  Acid  liquors 
change  the  infuGons  of  moll  flow- 


ers, the  yellow  ones  excepted,  to  a 
red  ;  and  alkalies,  both  fixt  and 
volatile,  to  a  green. 

From  animal  fubftances,  water 
extracts  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts,  whence  glues,  jel- 
lies, broths,  &c.  and  along  with 
thefe,  it  takes  up  principles  of 
more  activity,  as  the  acrid  mat- 
ter of  cantharides.  It  diflblves 
alfo  fofne  portion  of  calcined  cal- 
careous earths,  both  of  the  animal 
and  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but 
has  no  action  of  any  other  kind  of 
earthy  matter. 


Article    I.    Infufions  in  cold  water. 


Infusum  cardui. 
Infufion  of  carduus. 
Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  carduus  benedidtus,  and  a 
pint  of  common  water.  Let 
them  fteep  for  fix  hours,  with- 
out heat,  and  then  filter  the 
liquor  through  paper. 

By  this  management,  only  the 
liner  parts  of  the  carduus  are'  ex- 
tracted, and  the  infufion  proves  an 
agreeable  light  bitter;  it  fits  eafier 
on  the  ftomach  than  any  other  me- 
dicine I  know  of  the  bitter  kind  j 
whereas,  by  long  continued  mace- 
ration, or  by  the  application  of 
heat,  the  grofier  and  more  ungrate- 
ful parts  are  taken  up,  and  the  li- 
quor becomes  naufeous,fo  as  to  pro- 
voke vomiting.  I  have  often  giv- 
en  the  light  infufion,  with  great  be- 
nefit, in  weaknefles  of  the  ltomach, 
where  the  common  bitters  did  not 
agree.  It  may  be  flavoured  at  plea- 
lurewith  aromatic  materials:  inftead 
of  pure  water,  a  mixture  thereof, 
with  fome  grateful  diftilled  fpiritu- 
Ous  water,  as  twelve  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  four  of  the  fpiri- 
tnoaj  W2ter  of  orange  peel,  may  be 


ufed  for  the  menftruum.  The  little 
quantity  of  fpirit  contained  in  this 
compound  will  not  considerably 
vary  the  diflblving  power  of  the 
water. 

Many  other  vegetables  may  be 
advantageoully  treated  in  the  fame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  by  returning  the  li- 
quor upon  freln  quantities  of  the 
fubject ;  the  water  loading  itfelf 
more  and  more  with  the  active  parts. 
Thefe  loaded  infufions  are  doubt- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes 
in  medicine,  as  they  contain,  in  a 
fmall  compafs,  the  finer,  more  fub- 
ti!e,  and  active  principles  of  veget- 
ables, in  a  form  readily  mifcible 
with  the  fluids  of  the  human  body. 

TINCTURA  MENTFLE. 
Tinfiure  of  mint. 
Edinb. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry 
leaves  of  fpearmint,  and  a  pint 
of  fimple  mint  water.  Steep 
them  in  a  clofe  vefiel,  in  a  warm 
place,  for  four  hours,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  tincture. 

T  h  B 
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The  distilled  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  much  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb,  as  wa- 
ter can  be  made  to  retain  by  di- 
ftillation.  By  infufion,  however, 
it  Mill  takes  up  more,  being  equally 
effectual ,  as  a  menstruum  withfrefh 
water  ;  hence  the  tincture  proves 
very  rich  in  the  virtue  of  the  mint. 
This  is  another  ufeful  method 
of  obtaining  ilrong  infufious  from 
vegetables,  and  it  may  be  varied 
at  difesetion  :  the  distilled  water  of 
one  plant  may  be  employed  as  a 
mestruum  for  another. 

Infusum  corticis  Peruviani. 
Infu/ion  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Ma- 
cerate without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  occasionally  making 
the  veffcl  j  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquc-r,  and  pafs  it  through 
a  fine  strainer. 

The  extraction  of  the  virtues  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  Ilrong  coition  :  but  this  drug, 
Contrary  to  most  other  vegetables, 
has  lately  been  obferved  to  give  out 
more  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 
In  boiling,  a  refinous  matter,  con- 
taining the  aftringency  of  the  bark, 
is  hastily  melted  out  by  the  heat, 
but  not  truly  diffclved  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  hence,  in  cooling,  it  begins 
to  feparate,  renders  the  liquor  tqr- 
bid,  and  at  length  fettles  to  the 
bottom  ;  whereas,  by  maceration 
in  cold  water,  the  astringent  and 
bitter  parts  are  gradually  extracted 
together,  and  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter,  arcs-etained  by  the  water 
in  a  ftateof  perfect  folution.  The 
infufson  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
belt  prepas-ations  of  the  bark  for 
weak  stomachs,  and  may  be  given 
in  doles  of  two  or  three  ounces,  in 
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intermitting  fevers,  and  in  other 
difordcrs  where  the  corroborating 
virtues  of  bark  are  required. 

Aqua  picea. 
Tar  water. 

Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 
Stir  them  strongly  together  with  a 

wooden  rod;  and  after  standing 

to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off 

the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar  water  has  lately  been  re- 
commended to  the  world  as  a  cer- 
tain and  fafe  medicine  in  almost  all 
difeafes;  a  flow  yet  effectual  alter- 
ative in  cachexies,  fcurvies,  chlo- 
rotic,  hysterical,  hypochondriacal, 
and  other  chronical  complaints  j 
and  a  fudden  remedy  in  acute  di- 
stempers which  demand  immediate 
relief,  as  pleurifies,  pcripneumo- 
nies,  the  fmall  pox,  and  all  kinds 
of  fevers  in  general.  The  medi- 
cine, though  certainly  far  inferior 
to  the  character  that  has  been  given 
of  it,  is  doubtlefs  in  many  cafes  of 
considerable  utility:  it  fenfsbly 
raifes  the  pulfe  ;  and  occafsons 
fome  confsderable  evacuation,  ge- 
nerally by  pes-fpiration  or  urine, 
though  fometimes  by  stool  or  vo- 
mit :  hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  act 
by  increafsng  the  vis  vita?,  and 
enabling  nature  to  expel  the  mor~ 
bific  humours. 

I  shall  here  infert,  from  the  first 
public  recommender  of  this  li- 
quor (bifnop  Berkeley)  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  manner  of  ufsng  it. 
"Tar  water,  when  right,  is  not 
"  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper 
"  coloured  than  Spanifh  white 
"  wine,  and  full  as  clear  ;  if  there 
"  be  not  a  fpirit  very  fenfsbly 
"  perceived  in  drinking,  you  may 
"  conclude  the  tar  water  is  not 
"  good.  It  may  be  drank  either 
"  cold  cr  warm :  in  colics,  I 

"  take 
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"  take  it  to  be  bed  warm.  As  to 
"  the  quantity,  in  common  chro- 
"  nical  indifpolitions,  a  pint  a  day 
l«  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an  empty 
«'  ftomach,  at  two  or  four  times, 
"  to  wit,  night  and  morning,  and 
"  about  two  hours  after  dinner  and 
"  breakfaft  :  more  may  be  taken 
"  by  ftrong  ftomachs.    But  thofe 

«  ho  labour  under  great  and  in- 
"  veterate  maladies,  muft  drink  a 
"  greater  quantity,  atleafta  q-uart 
"  every  twenty-four  hours  :  all  of 
"  this  clafs  mull  have  much  pa- 
"  tience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
"  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  0- 
"  ther  medicines,  which,  though 
"  fure,  muft  yet  in  the  nature  of 
**  thines  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  in- 
"  veterate  chronical  diforders.  In 
"  acute  cafes,  fevers  of  all  kinds, 
"  it  reaft  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
"  and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
"  ftill  enabling  the  patient  to 
"  drink)  perhaps  a  pint  every 
*'  hour,  which  I  have  known  to 
"  work  furprizing  cures.  But  it 
"  works  fo  quick,  and  gives  fuch 

fpirits,  that  the  patients  often 
'"  think  themfelves  cured  before 
**  the  fever  hath  quite  left  them." 

AQUA  CALC1S  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  lime  water. 
Lend. 

Take  a  pound  of  quicklime,  and 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water. 
Pour  the  water  gradually  upon 
the  lime,  and  when  the  ebulli- 
tion is  over,  let  the  whole  ftand 
to  fettle  ;  then  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 

Edinb. 

Take  a  pound  of  frelh-burnt 
quicklime,  and  two  gallons  of 
water.  Pour  the  water  by  lit- 
tle and  little  upon  the  lime,  and 
when  the  ebullition  is  over, 
flrongly  fhake  the  veflel  :  then 
let  the  whole  ftand  at  reft,  that 
the  lime  may  fettle,  and  after 
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two  days,  filter  the  liquor,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  veflols  clofely 
ftopt. 

A  lime  water  may  be  prepared  in. 
the  fame  manner  from  calcined 
oyfter  Ihells. 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces 
the  external  part  to  a  kind  of  mud- 
dy fubftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which 
in  fomc  meafure  defends  the  inter- 
nal part  from  being  a&ed  upon  by 
the  water.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  different  proportions  of 
water,  in  the  two  above  prefcrip- 
tions,  occafion  any  fenfible  differ- 
ence in  the  ftrength  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  the  quicklime  is  far  from, 
yielding  all  its  loluble  parts  to  ei- 
ther proportion  ;  the  remainder 
giving  a  ftrong  impregnation  to 
many  frelh  quantities  of  water, 
though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firft. 
The  caution  of  keeping  the  water 
in  clofe-ftopt  vefiels  ought  to  he 
ftridlly  attended  to  ;  for  in  open 
ones,  the  calcareous  matter,  d.if- 
folved  in  the  liquor,  foon  begins  to 
feparate,  and  forms  a  white  cruft 
upon  the  furface.  This  cruft  is  not 
of  a  faline  nature,  as  foroe  have 
imagined  ;  but  an  infipid  earth, 
no  longer  mifcible  with  watery  li- 
quors. 

Lime  water  has  been  found  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  and" 
icorbutic  complaints,  in  fome 
kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  female 
weakneffes,  and  other  diforders, 
proceeding  from  a  laxity  and  de- 
bility of  the  folids  :  particularly  in 
corpulent  and  phlegmatic  habits. 
It  appears  likewife  to  be  pofiefled 
of  a  lithontriptic  power,  and  in 
fundry  calculous  cafes  has  procured 
confiderable  relief :  the  lime  -wa- 
ter prepared  from  calcined  oyfter 
fhells,  is  found  to  be,  in  this  inten- 
tion, 
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tion,  more  efficacious  than  that  of 
the  common  (tone  or  chalk  lime. 
It  is  given  internally,  in  the  dofe 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  three  or  four 
times  a  day;  and  likewife  ufed  ex- 
ternally for  warning  foul  ulcers. 

AQJJA  CALCIS. 

COMPOSITA. 
Compound  lime  water. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Saflafras,  root  and  bark,  fbaved, 

two  ounces ; 
Nutmegs,  well  brnifed,  three 

drams  ; 

Liquorice,  fliced,  one  ounce  ; 
Lime  water,  frefli  prepared,  four 
pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  two  days, 
in  a  very  clofe  veffel  9  and  then 
drain  the  liquor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  water  le/s  compounded. 
London. 

Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 
Saflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MAGIS 
COMPOSITA. 

Lime  water  more  compounded. 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  fhaved,  half 
a  pound  ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Saflafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  three  drams  ; 

Simple  lime  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 

days,  and  then  flrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 


This  laft  water  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  in  our  hofpitals,  un- 
der the  title  of  Aqua  liberans-. 
As  the  guaiacum  wood  difficultly 
communicates  its  virtues  to  the 
cold  liquor,  fomc  have  propofed 
boiling  it  in  the  lime  water  before 
the  other  ingredients  are  added  ; 
but  though  this  treatment  more 
perfectly  extracts  the  virtues  of 
the  wood,  it  very  much  injures 
thofe  of  the  lime  water,  greateft 
part  of  the  matter  it  had  taken  up 
from  the  lime  being  feparated  and 
thrown  off  in  the  boiling.  Nor 
indeed  is  there  any  occafion  to 
have  recourfe  to  expedients  of  this 
kind;  the  quantity  of  the  wood 
in  the  above  prefcription  being  fa 
large,  that  the  liquor  receives  a 
fufficient  impregnation  from  it  by 
maceration  in  the  cold.  If  how- 
ever, on  this  or  other  occafions,  it 
fhould  be  thought  expedient  to  irt- 
creafe  the  diflblving  power  of  lime 
water  by  boiling,  we  may  do  it 
without  any  injury  to  the  lime 
water,  by  the  method  directed  by 
the  London  college  for  obtaining 
a  folution  of  fulphur  in  this  men- 
ftruum,  viz.  by  adding  fome  quick- 
lime in  fubftance,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  give  a  frefh  impregnation 
to  the  water,  after  the  lime  at  firft 
diflblved  in  it  has  been  feparated 
'by  the  boiling. 

In  all  thefe  compofitions,  the 
additional  articles  take  off  the  ill 
flavour  of  the  lime  water,  render 
it  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach,  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  its  medicinal 
efficacy,  efpecially  when  intended 
againfl  cutaneous  diforders,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood  and  juices. 
They  may  be  taken  in  the  fame 
quantities  as  the  fimple  lime  wa- 
ter, and  continued  for  fome  time  ; 
the  patient  keeping  moderately 
warm  during  their  ufc. 
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Article   II.  Lift 

INFUSUM  AMARUM. 
Bittsr  infufion. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  drams ; 
Lefler  centaury  tops,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  a  pint.  . 

Infuie  them  for  four  hours,  then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
an  ounce  of  aqua  aromatica,  or  of 
fpirituous  cinnamon  water. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 

Sirnpfe  bitter  infufion. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Frelh  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel, 
carefully  freed  from  the  inner 
white  part,  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Dry  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  freed  in  like  manner 
from  the  white,  one  dram  and 
a  half ; 

Boiling  water,  three  quarters. of 
a  pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
or  pafs  it  through  a  ftrainer, 
without  preflure. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele- 
gant and  ufeful  bitters ;  the  latter 
in  particular  is  as  agreeable  a  one 
as  can  well  be  contrived,  the  peels 
communicating  a  fine  flavour.which 
is  the  only  addition  that  the  gentian 
ftands  in  need  of.  The  committee 
of  the  London  college  obferve,  that 
"  moft  of  the  ingredients,  which 
r<  ufually  enter  the  corhpofition  of 
**  bitter  infufkms,  being  prepared 
"  by  them  feparately,  amongft  all 
"  the  ftrong  bitters,  gentiari  gave 
"  the  moll  unexceptionable  colour, 


(ions  in  boiling  water. 

"  but  it  wants  the  affiftance  of 
*'  fome  ingredient  to  furnifh  anac« 
"  ceptable  flavour  ;  fcarce  any  of 
"  the  bitters  accompanied  with  fla- 
"  vour,  fuch  as  zedoary,  calamus 
"  aromaticus,  and  the  like,  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  truly  grateful,  ex- 
"  cept  orange  peel  and  cardamom 
u  feeds :  but  cardamom  feeds  are 
"  mucilaginous,  and  render  the 
"  liquor  cloudy,  and  orange  peel 
"  is  accompanied  with  a  hot  oil 
"  that  requires  it  to  be  but  fpar- 
"  ingly  ufed  :  lemon  peel,  in  its 
"  outer  rind,  to  which  all  its  fla- 
"  vour  is  confined,  is  not  a  bitter, 
"  but  fupplies  the  gentian  moil 
*'  fuccefsfully  with  what  is  want- 
"  ed  ;  though  the  compofition,  by 
"  a  moderate  addition  of  orange 
"  peel,  becomes  yet  more  perfect. " 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
PURGANS. 
Purging  bitter  infufion^ 
Land. 

Take  of 
Sena, 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefl), 

each  three  drams ; 
Gentian  root, 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dry  ; 
.  Lefler  .cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  huflcs,  each  half  a 
dram  ; 

Boiling  water,   five  ounces  by 
meafure. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 

cum  SENA. 
Bitter  infufion  with  fer.a, 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  one' dram; 

T  Gentian 
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Gentian  root, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  a 
dram  ; 

Boiling  water,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Infufe  them  for  four  hours,  and 
then  llrain  the  liquor. 

This  infuJion  may  likewife  be  pre- 
pared with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

Both  thefe  are"  ufeful  purging 
bitters.  The  quantities  here  pre- 
fcribed  are  intended  for  one  dofe  : 
the  firft  is  the  largeft,  and  the  other 
the  fmalleft  dofe,  that  fena  is  ufu- 
ally  given  in. 

INFUSUM  SENiE 
COMMUNE. 
Common  infuJion  of  fena. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  drams ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,freedfrom 
the  hulks,  two  drams  j 

Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in  the 

'.iter,  until  they  are  diffolved  ; 

then  pour  the  water,  whilft  it 

continues   boiling,    upon  the 

other  ingredients';   and  when 

cold,  ftrain  off  the  liquor  for 

ufe. 

In  our  former  pharmacopoeia, 
an  alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  in- 
fufion  of  fena,  inftead  of  the  acid 
one  here  direfted.  The  firft  was 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  operation 
of  the  medicine,  by  fuperadding  a 
degree  of  purgative  virtue  of  its 
Own,  and  by  enabling  the  water  to 
extract  fomewhat  more  from  the 
capital  ingredient,  than  it  would  be 
capable  of  doing  by  itfelf ;  whilft 
acids  have  rather  a  contrary  effect. 
Experience  however  has  fufficient- 
ly  (hewn  (as  the  committee  allure 
us,)  '«  that  this  infufion,  and  the 


"  following  one  with  lemon  juice, 
"  do  not  fail  in  their  intention  : 
"  and  in  a  medicine,  very  nau- 
"  feous  to  many,  it  is  of  princi- 
"  pal  confequenceto  prepare  it  fo, 
"  that  the  lighteft  and  leaft  dif- 
"  gullful  parts  may  be  extracted. " 
Alkaline  faltsincreafe  the  offenfive- 
nefs  of  the  fena  ;  whilft  cryftals  of 
tartar  confiderably  improve  the  co- 
lour of  the  infufion,  and  likewife 
render  the  tafte  to  fome  perfons 
lefs  difagreeable.  Soluble  tartar 
Ihould  feem  a  good  ingredient  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions ;  as  it 
not  only  improves  the  tafte,  but 
promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of 
the  medicine ;  this  addition  alfo 
renders  the  infufion  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
or  occalion  flatulencies. 

INFUSUM  SEN.E 
LIMONIATUM. 

Infufion  of  fena  with  lemon' 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Sena,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
.  Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frelh, 
one  ounce  ; 
Lemon  juice,  one  ounce,  by 

meafure  ; 
Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  off  the  infufion. 

This  is  a  very  pleafant  and 
fufHciently  efficacious  purge  :  the 
committee  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
moft  agreeable  form  they  have, 
been  able  to  contrive  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  fena  to  fuch  as  are 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  flavour.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
ounces  to  four. 

INFUSI  SEN/E  UNCLE 

QUATUOR. 
A  four  ounce  infufion  of fena. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,,  three  drams ; 

Ginger 
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Ginger,  one  fcruple  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  ounce's. 
Infufe  for  four  hours,   and  then 
ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  is  tolerably  grate- 
ful, the  ill  flavour  of  the  fena 
being  in  good  meafure  covered  by 
the  ginger;  the  quantity  of  which 
is  here  increafed  to  double  of  that 
in  former  editions  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia. Formerly  two  drams  of 
the  greater  water -figwort  were 
added.  The  water  -  figwort  has 
been  difcovered  to  be  the  Brazilian 
herb  iquetaia,  celebrated  as  a  fpe- 
cific  corrector  of  the  flavour  of 
fena :  that  plant,  however,  has 
not  been  found  from  experience 
to  anfwer  this  purpofe  lb  effectu- 
ally as  it  was  fup'poled  to  do  before 
it  was  commonly  known. 

INFUSUM  RHABARBARI. 
Infufion  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of  rhubarb,    fliced,  one 
ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple  ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint ; 
Infufe  them  for  a  night,  and  to 

the    ftrained   liquor  add  one 

ounce  of  fpirituous  cinnamon 

water. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beil  preparations  of  rhubarb  when 
defigned  as  a  purgative ;  water 
extracting  its  virtue  more  effectu- 
ally than  either  vinous  or  fpi- 
rituous menftrua  :  in  this  refpect 
rhubarb  differs  from  moft  of  the 
other  vegetable  cathartics. 

TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 
Tindure  of  rofes. 
Land, 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
white  heels,  half  an  ounce  j 
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Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  fcruple ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 
half; 

t)ouble  refined  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Firft  mingle  the  fpirit  of  vitriol 
with  the  water,  in  a  glafs,  Or 
glazed  earthen  veflel,   and  in 
this  mixture  macerate  the  rofes; 
when  the  liquor  is  grown  cold^ 
ftrain  it,  and  add  the  fugar. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red   rofes,   cleared  from  the 
heels,  and  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  vitriol,  one  dram  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints  ; 
White  fugar,  four  ounces. 
Mix  the  acid  fpirit  with  the  water, 
.  and  infufe  the  rofes  therein  for 
four  hours  ;  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture, and  add  to  it  the  fugar. 

Some  have  directed  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  be  dropt  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them  : 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty, 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauftic 
liquor  falls  upon  undiluted,  will 
be  burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their 
texture  deftroyed.  Others  have 
made  an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in 
water  firft,  and  then  added  the 
acid,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  if 
this  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  ic 
would  weaken  its  power  as  a  men- 
ftruum  ;  but,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  whatever  the  acid  fpirit 
will  hinder  the  water  from  extract- 
ing, it  muft  precipitate,  if  added 
afterwards ;  though  in  this  pre- 
paration, the  oil  of  vitriol  bears 
fo  fmall  a  proportion  to  the  water, 
that  its  effect,  in  this  refpect,  will 
be  very  little.  The  infufion  Ihould 
be  made  in  a  glafs,  or  ftone-ware 
veffel,  rather  than  a  glazed  earthen 
one,  for  the  acid  will  be  apt  to 
corrode  the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

T  *  The 
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This  tin&ure  is  of  an  elegant 
red  colour,  and  makes  a  very 
grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  hse- 
morrhages,  and  all  cafes  that  re- 
quire mjld  coolers  and  fubaftrin- 
gents  :  ;t  is  fometimes  taken  with 
bolufqs  or  eleftaries  of  the  bark;' 
and  likewife  makes  a  good  gargle. 

Infusum  lini. 
Infufion  of  linfeed. 

Take  of 

Linfeed,  whole,  twofpoonfuls ; 

Liquorice,  fliced,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Let  them  ftand  in  infufion  by  the 

lire  for  fome  hours,  and  then 

llrain  off  the  liquor. 

An  ouVice  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
fbmecimes  added  to  thefe  ingre- 
dients;, which  addition  procures 
this  medicine  the  title  of  Infu- 
sum fectorale,  perioral  infu- 
fion. Both  infufions  are  fpft,  emol- 
lient, mucilaginous  liquors;  and 
as  fuch  they  are  directed  in  de- 
fluxions  of  thin  acrid  rheums,  and 
trofions  of  the  vefl'els.  They 
are  giyen  to  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  a  day. 

Infusum  antiscorbuticum. 
Antifcorbutic  infufion. 

Take  Of  ' 

Buckbean  leaves,  two  ounces; 
Curaftao  oranges,  half  an  ounce; 
Compound  horfcradilh  water, 

four  ounces  ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the.  common  water,  boiling, 
be  poured  on  the  buckbean  and 
orange,  and  fullered  to  ftand  in 
a  clofe  veflel  for  a  night;  then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  add  to 
it  the  horferadifti  water. 

This  infufion  is  a  very  ufeful, 
and  not  inelegant  antifcorbutic  : 
buckbean  appears  from  experience 
to  be'  a  ver*/  efficacious  herb  in 


this  intention  ;  the  aromatic  ma- 
terial, here  joined  to  it,  alleviates 
its  ill  flavour,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  its  virtue.  A  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  the  liquor  may  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Infusum  cephalicum. 
Cephalic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces; 
Rofcmary,    or  fage,   half  an 
ounce ; 

Aromatic  water,  four  ounces; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 
Let  the  common  water  be  poured, 
boiling,  on  the  herb  and  root, 
and  fuffered  to  ftand  for  a  night 
in  a  clofe  veflel ;  then  ftrain  out 
the  infufion,  and  add  to  it  the 
aromatic  water. 

This  infufion  is  calculated  a- 
gainft  epileptic  diforders,  and  other 
like  afFe&ions  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem.  The  dofe  is  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  to  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

Infusum  alcalinum. 
Alkaline  infufion. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  half  a  dram; 

Liquorice  root,  two  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 
Let  them  ftand  together  in  a  warm 

place'  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 

and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor 

for  ufe. 


This  infufion  is  of  fervice  in  a 
lentor  or  vifciuity  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  the  confequence  of  an 
obftrufted  perfpiration,  andoften- 
times  the  origin  of  inflammatory 
diftempers  :  it  attenuates  thick 
humours,  and  promotes  the  natural- 
fecretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm, 
in  little  quantities  at  a  time,  but 
frequently  repeated. 

Infusum 
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Infusum  diurbticum. 
Diuretic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Wormwood  leaves,  dried,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Sale  of  tartar,  two  fcruples ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 

ounces ; 

Common  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Pour  the  common  water,  boiling, 
on  the  wormwood  and  fait  of 
tartar,  and  when  grown  cold, 
ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  mix 
with  it  the  juniper  water. 

This  infufion  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  foregoing. 
It  is  directed  in  the  obstructions 
of  the  vifcera,  which  frequently 
fucceed  a  long  continuance,  of 
bilious  fevers,  or  frequent  re- 
lapfes  into  them,  and  which  gene- 
rally end  in  a  dropfy,  jaundice, 
Or  irregular  intermittent.  The 
quat::i;.'  here  prefcribed,  is  to  be 
taken  every  day,  at  three  dofes, 
and  a  purgative  occafionally  inter- 
pofed.  If  intermittent  fevers  re- 
turn after  the  cure  of  the  other 
diforders,  they  are  then  fuccefs- 
fully  treated  by  the  bark. 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are 
likewifs  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
maniacal  diforders  ;  in  which,  as 
Dr.  Mead  obterves,  evacuations 
by  the  kidneys  are  of  greater 
confequence  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed ;  efpecially  if  the  mania 
is  cf  the  furious  kind,  and  ac- 

1  companied  with  febrile  heat.  Al- 
kaline falts,  given  in  large  dofes, 

.  are  here  the  molt  effectual  diure- 
tic-. 

Infusum  paralyticus. 
Paralytic  infufion. 
Take  of 

Horferadifh  root,  fhaved, 
Mufrard  feed,  bruifed,  each  four 

ounces ; 
Soiling  water,  four  pints,' 
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Let  them  ftecp  together,  in  a  dole 
veflel,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

This  infufion  is  flrongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  pungency  of 
the  milliard  feed  and  horferadifh, 
which  by  this  fimple  procefs  give 
out  the  whole  of  their  virtues. 
Though  the  medicine  is  defigned 
chiefly  (as  its  title  exprcfles)  for  a 
ftimuiam  in  paralytic  complaints, 
there  are  feveral  other  diforders  in 
which  it  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage  ;  in  fcorbutic  cafes,  in 
particular,  it  promifes  to  be  a  re- 
medy of  great  utility  :  it  generally 
promotes  the  urinary  difcharge, 
and,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm, 
perfpiration.  It  is  taken  fome- 
times  to  half  a  pint,  twice  a  day. 

Thea  antifhthisica.  . 
Antiphtbifical  tea. 

Take  of 

Avens  root,  two  ounces ; 

Male  fpeedwell, 

Ground-ivy,  each  one  ounce  and 

a  half ; 
Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  three  drams. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be 
cut,  bruifed,  and  well  mixed  to- 
gether ;  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
compofition  infufed  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  five  or  fix  tea-cups 
full  of  boiling  water.  In  con- 
fumptive  cafes  and  diforders  of  the 
breafl,  one  cup  of  the  infufion, 
with  a  tea-fpoonfull  of  honey, 
may  be  drank  every  hour  or  two. 
After  the  fame  manner,  medicated 
teas  may  be  prepared  from  other 
vegetable  fubltanccs,  as  camomile 
flowers,  linfeed,  orange  peel,  fu- 
mitory, &c. 

Infusum  cinnamomi. 
Infufion  of  cinnamon. 
Take   two  ounces  of  powdered 
cinnamon,   and   two  pints  of 
T  3  boiling 
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boiling  water.  Infufe  them  in 
a  clofe  vefiel,  in  a  moderate 
heat,  for  half  an  hour;  and 
then  filter  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  is  agreeably  im- 


pregnated with  the  flavour  and 
warmth  of  the  fpice,  and  may, 
on  many  occafions,  fupply  the 
place  of  the  Ample  cinnamon 
water. 


Article  III.  Decoftions. 


The  efteftof  boiling  differs  from 
that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  molt 
obvious  differences  is,  that  as  the 
eflential  oils  of  vegetables,  in 
which  their  fpecific  odours  refide, 
are  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boil- 
ing water,  they  exhale  in  the 
boiling  along  with  the  watery 
fleam,  and  thus  are  loft  to  the  re- 
maining decoction  ;  whereas  both 
in  cold  and  hot  infufion s  they  are 
preferved.  Odorous  fubftances, 
and  thofe  in  general  whofe  virtues 
depend  on  their  volatile  parts,  are, 
therefore,  unfit,  for  this  treat- 
ment. The  foluble  parts  of  thefe 
may,  neverthelefs,  be  united  in 
this  form  with  thofe  bodies  of 
a  more  fixt  nature ;  by  boiling 
the  latter  till  their  virtues  are 
fufficiently  extracted,  and  then 
infufing  the  former  in  this  de- 
coction. 

The  extraction  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjeft  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat;  but 
this  rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  Peru- 
vian bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfectly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
coftion.  In.  fome  cafes,  boiling 
occafions  a  manifeft  difunion  of 
the  principles  of  the  fubjett  :  thus, 
when  .ilmonds  are  triturated  with 
cola  water,  their  oil,  blended 
with  the  mucilaginous  or  other 
folubie  matter  of  the  almond, 
unites  with  the  water  into  a  milky 
liquor  called  an  emulfion :  but 


on  boiling  them  in  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  ; 
and  if  the  moll  perfect  emulfion  be 
made  to  boil,  a  like  feparation 
happens. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM. 

The  white  decoftion. 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhorn,  prepared, 

two  ounces ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  only  two  pints  re- 
main, and  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhorn,  prepared, 

one  ounce ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints ; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  dram; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 

Boil  the  calcined  hartfhorn  and_ 
gum  in  the  water  till  only  two 
pints  remain,  adding  the  cin- 
namon towards  the  end  :  in  this 
decoction,  unftrained,  diffolve 
the  fugar. 

These  decoctions  are  ufed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes 
attended  with  a  loofenefs,  and 
where  acrimonious  humours  a- 
bound  in  the  primse  via;.  The 
gum  is  added  in  order  to  render 
the  liquor  lightly  glutinous,  and 
thus  enable  it  to  fuflain  more  of 
the  calx  ;  which  is  the  ingredient 

that 
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that  the  colour,  but  probably  not 
the  virtue,  of  the  medicine  de- 
pends upon.  Calcined  hartfhorn 
has  no  quality  from  which  it  feems 
capable  either  of  confiringing  and 
ftrengthening  the  veflels,  giving 
a  greater  degree  of  confiftency  to 
tbin  fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimo- 
nious humours.  It  blunts  and  ab- 
lbrbs  acid  juices;  but  acrimony 
and  acidity  are  very  different : 
there  are  few  (perhaps  none  of  the 
acute)  diforders  of  adults  attend- 
ed with  the  latter ;  and  few  of 
infants  are  unaccompanied  there- 
with. Some  have  propofed  ftarch 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decoctions  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of 
this  foft  gelatinous,  farinaceous 
fubltance  mould  feem  to  be  great- 
ly preferable  to  the  earthy  calx. 
It  may  be  obferved  that  the  water 
is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to 
diflblve  any  part  of  the  calx ; 
and  that  in  the  decoction,  the 
earth  is  only  diffufed  in  fubftance 
through  the  water,  as  it  would 
be  by  agitation. 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM  COM- 
POSITUM. 

Compound  white  decocliov, 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Com  fry  roots, 
Termentil  roots, 
Calcined  hartfhorn, 
Chalk, 

White  fugar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Cinnamon  bruifed,  one  dram  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  roots  in  the  common  water, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor, 
when  {trained,  will  amount  only 
to  a  quart,  adding  the  cinnamon 
towards  the  end  :  flrain  the  de- 
coction, add  to  it  the  calcined 
hartfhorn,  chalk,  and  fugar,  and 
mix  them  well  together. 
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This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
compofition  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
mild,  lightly  incrafiating  reftrin- 
genr.  A  quarter  of  a  pint,  more 
or  lefs,  may  be  taken  occasionally, 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms.  The  calcined  hartf- 
horn and  chalk  appear  to  be  the 
leafl  ufeful  of  its  ingredients. 

DECOCTUM  CRETACEUM. 

Chalk  decoclion, 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  chalk,   prepared,  one 
ounce ; 

Nutmeg,  bruifed,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams ; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  chalk  and 
gum,   till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
quart,  adding  the  nutmeg  to- 
wards the   end  ;    and  in  the 
turbid   deco£tion   diflblve  the 
fugar.  ' 

Here,  as  in  the  white  decoc- 
tion, the  abforbent  earth  is  only 
mixed  in  fubftance  with  the  water, 
and  the  ufe  of  the  gum  is  to  prevent 
its  fubfiding.  As  a  medicine, 
chalk  is  more  effectual  than  cal- 
cined hartfhorn,  in  all  the  inten- 
tions for  which  thefe  kinds  oi 
earths  are  given. 

DECOCTUM  JAPONICUM. 

■  'Japonic  decoclion. 
Edinb. 

Tike  of 

The  confeftio  japonica  (defcrib- 
ed  hereafter  among  the  elec- 
taries)  one  ounce  ; 
Common  water,  a  pint  and  a  ' 
half; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water, 
Syrup  of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  confection  in  the  common 
water,   till  the   liquor,  after 
T  4  (training, 
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ftraining,  will  amount  to  a 
pint,  to  which,  while  turbid, 
add  the  cinnamon  water  and 
the  fyrup. 

This  decodio  n  is  ufed  both  in 
draughts,  and  in  glylters,  as  an 
anodyne  and  reltringent  in  fluxes. 
The  quantity  here  prefcribed  con- 
tains two  grains  and  a  half  of 
opium,  exclufive  of  the  fyrup. 

DECOCTUM  ad  ICTERICOS. 

Decoflion  for  the  jaundice. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Celandine,  roots  and  leaves, 
Turmeric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Millepedes,  two  hundred  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  thecelandine,  turmeric,  and 
madder,  in  the  water,  till  only 
a  quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
ftraining:  then,  having  prefled 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  decoction  when 
grown  cold. 

The  ingredients  of  which  this 
decoftion  is  compofed,  have  been 
long  held  by  many  as  fpecifics  for 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe  expreffed  in 
its  title.  The  medicine,  though 
not  a  little  unpleafant,  is  well 
calculated  to  anfwer  many  uieful 
purpofes,  if  well  managed  and 
properly  aflifted.  A  quarter  of  a 
pint  may  be  taken  twice  a  day, 
or  oftener. 

DECOCTUM  LIGNORUM. 

Decoftion  of  the  woods. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Guaiacumfhavings,threeounces; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces ; 

Saflafras  wood,   lhaved,  one 
ounce ; 
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Liquorice,  fliced,  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with, 
the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half : 
add  ing,  towards  the  end,  the 
faflafras  and  liquorice.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  having  fuf- 
fercd  it  to  reft  for  fome  time, 
pour  off  the  clear  from  the  feces. 

This  decodtion  is  very  well 
contrived,  and  if  its  ufe  is  duly 
continued,  will  do  great  fervice 
in  fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  foul- 
ncl's  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  fome  diforders  of  the  breaft  ; 
particularly  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or 
ufed  as  an  affiftant  in  a  courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  altera- 
tives ;  the  patient  in  either  cafe 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  the  me7 
dicine. 

DECOCTUM  ad 
NEPHR1T1COS. 

Nephritic  decoftion. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marfhmallow  roots,  one  ounce 

and  a  half  ; 
Liquorice, 

Linfeed,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  one  ounce; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 

ounces ; 
Water,  iix  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  marfh- 
mallow root  and  raifins,  to  four 
pints,  adding  the  other  ingre- 
dients towards  the  end.  Strain 
out  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fettle 
till  fine. 

This    decodlion    is  intended 
chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to  be  li- 
berally 
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berally  drank  of  in  nephritic  pa. 
roxyfms  ;    in   which   cafes,  by 

:  foftening  and  relaxing  the  parts, 
it  frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  paflage  for  the 
fabulous  matter.  The  medicine 
is  now  made  more  Ample  than  be- 
fore, without  any  diminution  of  its 
virtue,  by  the  rejection  of  wild 

,  carrot  feed,  reftharrow  root,  and 
figs,  the  place  of  which  is  abun- 

.  dantly  fupplied  by  an  increafe  of 
the  marihmallow   root,  linfeed, 

.  and  liquorice.    The  carrot  feeds 

•  were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form, 
,  as  they  give  out  little  of  their 

virtue  to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  NITROSUM. 
Nitrous  decoction. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces  ; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple  ; 

Water,  two  pints  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  two  pints,  then  fufter  the 

whole  to  reft  for  fome  time,  and 

pour  off  the  clear  deco&ion. 

This  is  an  elegant  way  of  dif- 
guifing  nitre,   and  rendering  it 
.  agreeable  to  the  patient,  both 

•  whicn  intentions  are  fully  anfwer- 
i  ed  by  the  cochineal  and  fugar. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
.  occafion  for  fo  long  boiling :  for 
the  water  will  dilfolve  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  the  nitre  and 
fugar   than   is    directed  above, 
■  without  any  heat,  and  it  eafily 
.  extracts  a  fine  colour  from  co- 
chineal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre  have  been 
.  already  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
:  ing  part.    This  or  other  fimilar 
:  forms  are  the  mod  commodious 
for  the  exhibition  of  it  ;  for  when 
given  in  a  folid  form,  it  often 
pccafions  great  uneafinefs  about  the 
ftomach.    Two  or  three  ounces 
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may  be  taken 


of  this  decoction 
for  a  dofe. 

DECOCTUM  PECTORALE. 
Perioral  decoclion. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  barley, 
Stoned  raifins, 
Figs,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Liquorice,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  boil  the  water  with  the 
barley,  then  add  the  raifins, 
and  laftly  (juft  before  the  end 
of  the  procefs)  the  figs  and  li- 
quorice ;  the  boiling  is  to  be 
continued  fo  long,  that  the 
liquor,  when  ftrained,  may  be 
no  more  than  two  pints. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Stoned  raifins  of  the  fun, 
Barley,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Fat  figs,  in  number  four; 
Florentine  orris  root, 
Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  an 

ounce : 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins, 
barley,  and  figs,  till  only  four 
pints  remain  ;  adding,  towards 
the  end,  the  other  ingredients  ; 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  deco£Hons  are  ufe- 
ful  foft  pectorals  ;  and  very  agree- 
able to  the  palate,  particularly 
the  firft.  They  are  good  auxi- 
liaries in  fharp  defluxions  on  the 
breaft  and  lungs,  and  have  fome- 
times  done  fervice  by  themfelves. 
They  may  be  drank  at  pleafure. 

DECOCTUM  SERPENTA- 
RLE  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  decoftion  of  fnakeroot. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams  ; 
Edinburgh  theriaca  (defcribed 
hereafter 
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hereafter  among  the  ele&'a- 
ries)  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple  ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
and  cochineal  towards  the  end  : 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  preparation  is  an  ufeful 
fodorific  and  alexipharmac,  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  virtue  of  the 
inake-uot,  and  great  part  of  that 
of  the  theriaca.  The  quantity  of 
theriaca  here  prefcribed  holds 
nearly  three  grains  and  a  half  of 
opium  ;  fo  that  about  a  fifth  of  a 
grain  of  opium,  or  fomewhat 
more,  goes  to  an  ounce  meafure  of 
the  decoftion. 

DECOCTUM 
TAMARINDORUM 
cum  SENA. 

De  cod  ion  of  tamarinds  with  fena, 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drams ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Sena,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  violets,  one  ounce  ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Common  water,  a  pint  and  a 

half. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
tamarinds  and  cryftals  of  tartar, 
fo  long  that  there  may  be  a  pint 
of  {trained  liquor:  in  which, 
whilft  hot,  infufc  the  fena  for 
four  hours  :  afterwards  ftrain 
off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it 
the  fyrup  of  violets  and  cinna- 
mon water. 

This  decoftion  may  likewife  be 
prepared  with  two,  three,  or 
more  times  the  quantity  of  fena. 

This  is- a  fufhciently  efficaci- 
ous, and  not  difagreeable  cooling 
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purge.  The  quantity  here  pre- 
fcribed, is  intended  for  a  dofe, 
which  may  be  divided  into  three 
or  four  parts,  to  be  taken  at 
fhort  intervals,  as  the  llomach  will 
bear  it. 

AQUA  HORDEATA. 
Barley  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Pearl  barley,  two  ounces ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  wafh  the  barley  from  the 
mealy  matter  that  adheres  to  it, 
with  fome  cold  water ;  then 
boil  it  a  little  with  about  half 
a  pint  of  frefh  water,  which 
will  acquire  a  confiderabre 
tinge  from  it.  Throw  away 
this  tinged  water;  put  the  bar- 
ley into  the  water  prefcribed, 
made  firft  to  boil;  and  continue 
the  boiling  till  half  the  water 
is  wafted. 

This  liquor  is  to  be  drank  free- 
ly, as  a  diluter,  in  fevers  and  other 
diforders;  hence  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  that  it  Ihould  be  prepared 
fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agree- 
able as  poflible  ;  for  this  reafon, 
it  was  inferted  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  its  elegancy 
fet  down  ;  if  any  one  of  them  is 
omitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
grateful.  However  trivial  me- 
dicines of  this  clafs  may  -appear  to 
be,  they  are  of  greater  import- 
ance, in  the  cure  of  acute  difeafes, 
than  many  more  laborious  pre- 
parations. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINUM 
CYDONIORUM. 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Quince  feeds,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  fix  ounces  by  meafure. 

3  Boil 
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Boil  them,  over  a  fofc  fire,  till  the 
water  grows  flimy,  almoft  like 
the  white  of  an  egg;  then  pafs 
it  through  a  linen  cloth. 

This  is  a  pleafant  foft  mucil- 
age, of  a  fomewhat  fweetifh  talk, 
and  a  light  agreeable  fmell :  in 
thefe  refpe&s,  and  in  its  eafy  folu- 
bility  in  water,  it  differs  from 
the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
which  fome  havefuppofed  it  fimi- 
jnilar  to  :  it  has  another  difference, 
to  its  difadvantagc,  being  apt  to 
grow  mouldy  in  keeping. 

GELATINA  CORNU  CERVI. 

Jelly  of  bartjhorn. 
Edihb. 

Take  of 

Hartfhornfhavings, half  a  pound; 
Water,  three  quarts ; 
White  fugar,  fix  ounces ; 
Mountain  wine,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint; 

Orange  (or  lemon)  juice,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  hartfhorn  with  the  water 
by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glazed 
earthen  vefiel,  till  two  parts  are 
wafted  ;  ftrain  out  the  remaining 

.  liquor,  add  to  it  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  boil  the  whole 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confift- 
ence  of  a  foft  jelly. 

JUS  VIPERINUM. 
Viper  broth. 
Land. 

Take  a  middle-fized  viper,  freed 
from  the  head,  (kin,  and  intef- 
tines ;  and  two  pints  of  water. 
Boil  them  to  a  pint  and  a  half; 
then  remove  the  vefiel  from  the 
fire;  and  when  the  liquor  is 
grown  cold,  let  the  fat,  which 
congeals  upon  the  furface,  if  the 
viper  was  frefh,  be  taken  off. 
iBto  this  brothi  whilft  warm, 
put  a  pullet  of  a  moderate  fize, 
drawn  and  freed  from  the  fkin, 
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and  all  the  fat,  but  with  the 
flefh  intire.  Set  the  vefiel  on 
the  fire  again,  that  the  liquor 
may  boil  ;  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  take  out  the  chicken, 
and  immediately  chop  its  flefh. 
into  little  pieces  :  put  thefeinto 
the  liquor  rgain,  let  it  over  the 
fire,  and  as  foon  as  it  boils  up, 
pour  out  the  brcth,  firft  carefully- 
taking  off  the  fcum. 

Here,  alltheclrcumftancesfub- 
fervient  to  the  perfection  of  the 
broth,  are  carefully  fet  down:  and 
even  plain  chicken  broth,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  fick,  ought  to  be  made 
in  a  fimilar  manner. 

This  feems  to  be  one  of  the  befr. 
preparations  of  the  viper ;  all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  expected  frOm 
that  animal  being  by  this  means 
obtained.  It  is  a  very  nutritious 
and  reftorative  food  :  continued  fo» 
a  length  of  time,  it  has  fometimes 
done  good  fervice  in  leprous  and 
other  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafes.. 
The  dried  flefh  of  the  vipers, 
brought  from  abroad,  is  not  at  all 
fuperior  to  the  frefh  vipers  of  our 
own  country:  the  wines  and  tinc- 
ture of  the  animal,  probably,  have 
little  virtue :  the  volatile  fait, 
however  ftrongly  recommended  by 
fome,  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  that  producible  from  every 
animal  fubflance.  See  chap.  viii. 
fed.  2. 

Decoctum  antihecticum. 
AntiheSlic  decoSiion. 

Take  of 

Comfry  root, 

Eryngo  root,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  forty 

drops; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 
the   conferve,  till  one  pint  is 
wafted  j  then  ftrain  off  the  re- 
maining 
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maining  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
dulcified  fpirit. 

This  decoction  is  ufefully  given 
in  hectic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound,  and  in  be- 
ginning confumptions.  Thedofe 
is  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Decoctum  vulnerarium. 
Vulnerary  deco&ion. 
Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy, 

Planth.ne  leaves, 

White  fugar,  each  half  anounce; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  herbs  in  the  water,  fo  long 

that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 

of  ftrained  liquor;  in  which  dif- 

folve  the  fugar. 

The  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  decoction,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
internal contufions  and  ulcerations, 
of  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes 
proceeding  either  from  bruifes,  or 
an  erofion  of  the  vifcera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours. Though  the  real  virtues  of 
thefe  plants  fall  fliort  of  the  cha- 
racter which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  fhewn 
that  they  are  fuperior  to  numerous 
others  which  have  been  very  ftrong- 
ly  recommended. 

Decoctum  antifebrile. 
Antifebrile  decoftion. 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed. 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 
three  drams; 

Water,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  to  half  a  pint,  and  havr 

ing  drained  ofF  the  liquor,  mix 

with  it,  of 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  an 

ounce  and  a  half ; 
Syrup  of  clove  july-flowers,  two 

drams. 


Ik  the  putrid  malignant  fever, 
arifing  from  foul  air  in  crouded 
hofpitals  and  jails,  this  medicine 
has  heen  given  with  remarkable 
fuccefs.    In  the  low  ftate  of  this 
dangerous  difeafe,  when  the  pulfe, 
before  quick,  begins  to  fink,  the 
ftupor  to  increafe,  and  petechia;  to 
appear ;  it  promifes  to  be  a  very 
ufeful  remedy  for  fupporting  the 
<vis  <vit/v,  promoting  a  critical  dia- 
phorefis,  and  correcting  the  putrid 
humours.  Four  fpoonfulsof  thede- 
coction  arc  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  fix  hours;  and  moderate  quan- 
tities of  wine  or  cordial  bolufes, 
with  volatile  falls  interpofed,  at 
proper  intervals. 


Decoctum  febrifugum. 
A  febrifuge  decoclion. 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  dried,  two 

ounces ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  camomile 
flowers,  till  one  pint  of  the  li- 
quor is  wafted;  then  ftrain  out 
the  remaining  decoction,  and 
diflblve  in  it  the  alkaline  fait. 

In  a  thick  vifcid  ftate  of  the  blood 
and  juices,  and  obftrudtions  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  this  decoction,  taken  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  has  fometimes 
removed  intermittent  fevers,  after 
the  Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried 
in  vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
the  alkaline  and  diuretic  infufions 
defcribed  above. 

Apozema  aperiens. 
Aperient  apoxem. 

Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  each  three  drams  ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams  j 
WaterA  three  pints. 


Boil 
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Boil  them  together  for  an  hour, 
and  having  ftrained  out  the  de- 
coction, add  to  it  three  ounces 
of  fyrup  of  ginger. 

This  promifes  to  be  a  very  pow- 
erful  aperient  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine, of  great  fervice  in  iclerical 
and  hydropic  cafes.  The  dole  is 
three  ounces,  which  may  be  re- 
peated thrice  a  day. 

Decoctvm  astringens. 
Aftringent  decociion. 
Take  of 

Tormentil  root,  one  ounce; 
Pomegranate  peel, 
Plantarie  leaves,  each  half  an 
ounce; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofea,  one  ounce ; 
Water,  three  pints.  . 
Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentil, 
granate  peel,  and  plantane,  till 
one  pint  is  wafted,  adding  the 
cinnamon  towards  the  end :  then 
ftrain  off  the  decottion,  and  mix 
with  it  the  fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  preparation 
fufEciently  expreftes   its  virtues. 
The  dofe,  in  fluxes  where  the.,mor- 
bid  matter  has  been  evacuated, 
.  and  aftringency  is  the  only  indica- 
.  tion,  is  from  one  to  four  ounces^ 
:  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

DeCO.CTU.M  EARDAN/E, 

Decoction  of  burdock. 

T,':l  Of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces; 

Variolated  tartar,  one  dram; 

Water,  three. pints. 
.  Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 

long,  that    the   liquor  when 

ftrained,  may  amount  only  to 
"  a. quart ;  to  which  add  the  vi- 
.  triolated  tartar. 

^  This  decoction  is  drank  to  the 
<  quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  as  a  mild 
■  aperient,  diuretic,  an  J  fweetener, 


^5 

in  fcorbutic  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. 

Decoctum  Campechensb. 
Decofiion  of  log-wood. 

Take  of 

Shavings    of  logwood,  three 

ounces ; 
Cinnamon,  two  drams; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  logwood 
till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted,add- 
ing  the  cinnamon  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiling;  then  ftrain 
out  the  decoction  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
ftringent,  in  diarrhoeas  and  other 
fluxes,  where  ftronger  aftringents 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe.  It 
is  given  in  the  hofpitals  in  dofes  of 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  generally' tinges 
the  ftools  red,  which  has  occafion- 
ed  fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the 
colour  proceeded  from  a  difcharge 
of  blood  :  the  patient  therefore  is 
to  be  cautioned  againft  any  fur- 
prize  on  that  account. 

•  Decoctum  diureticum, 

Diuretic  dec  cell  on. 
Take  of  1. 

Parfley,  or  fennel  roots,  one 
ounce : 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  drams  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Railins,  two  ounces ; 
Nitre,  oae  dram  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  feeds, 
pellitory,  and  raifms,  fo  long, 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of  liquor  after    itraining;  in 
which  diflblve  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2. 

Grafs  roots,  two  ounces; 
Sorrel,  or  wood  fori  el  leaves, 
•  one  handful'; 

Tamarinds, 
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Tamarinds,  an  ouhce  and  a 

half; 
Nitre,  two  drams ; 
Barley  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley  water, 
till  one  pint  of  the  liquor  is 
wafted,  adding  towards  the  end 
the  forrel,  tamarinds,  and  nitre  : 
then  ftrain  out  the  apozem  for 
ufe. 

Take  of  '3. 

Marflimallow  roots,  frefh,  one 

pound  ; 
Fennel  roots,  half  a  pound; 
Nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one-fourth  of  the  liquor  is  waft- 
ed ;  then  ftrain  off  the  remain- 
ing deco&ion,  and  diftblve  in 
it  the  nitre. 

These  cooling  aperient  liquors 
are  ufed  like  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion already  defcribed  as  common 
drink  for  promoting  urine  in  ne- 
phritic difeafes.  They  may  be 
taken  with  fafety,  and  often  with 
goodeffeft,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
where  the  hot  Simulating  diure- 
tics would  be  manifeftly  preju- 
dicial. 

Decoctum  Peruvia'num. 
Peruvian  decoction. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together,  till  one  pint  of 
the  liquor  is  wafted,  and  then 
ftrain  off  the  remaining  decoc- 
tion for  ufe. 

This  deco&ion  ftiould  be  pafled 
only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  and 
drank  whillt  turbid  :  if  fuftcred  to 
ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfide.  We 
have  formerly  obferved,  that  the 


virtues  of  this  drug  confift  chiefly 
in  its  rcfinous  fubftance,  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted 
out  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
remain  only  partially  fufpended  in 
that  menftruum  :  fee  page  270. 

Decoctum  seneka: 
Decotlion  of  Jeneka. 
Take  of 

Scneka,  rattle-fnakc  root,  one 

ounce; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain. 

The  virtues  of  this  deco&ion 
will  be  eafily  underftood  from  thofe 
of  the  root  which  it  is  prepared 
from.  See  page  225.  The  dofe, 
in  hydropic  cafes,  and  rheumatic, 
or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  according  to  its 
effea. 

Decoctum  terr^  Japonic/e. 
Dec  oil  ion  of  Japan  earth. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  drams  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water; 
Syrup  of  quinces,   each  two 

ounces ; 
Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
Japan  earth,  till  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  liquor  is  wafted  ; 
then  fufterthe  decoclion  to  fettle, 
and  having  poured  off  the  clear 
part,  add  to  it  the  fpirituous 
water  and  the  fyrup. 

This  decoflion  is  a  very  agree- 
able and  ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes, 
that  are  not  critical  or  fympto- 
matic,  and  in  a  weak,  lax  ftate 
of  the  inteftines.  A  fpoonful  or 
two  may  be  taken  every  hour  or 
oftener:  thus  managed,  it  produ- 
ces much  better  effects  than  if  lar- 
ger dofes  are  given  at  once. 

FOTUS 


DecoBions. 
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FOTUS  COMMUNIS. 
The  common  fomentation. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Abrotanum  leaves,  dried, 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  dried, 

Camomile  flowers,  dried,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce; 

Water,  fix  pints. 
Lightly  boil  them,  and  ftrain  out 

the  decoitfon.  for  ufe. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
apothecary  to  take  either  the  male 
or  female  abrotanum,  that  is,  fouth- 
ernwood,  or  lavender  -  cotton  : 
which,  though  differing  from  one 
another  in  fome  refpects,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  with  regard 
to  the  purpofes  for  which  this  com- 
pofition  is  intended:  nor  indeed 
can  either  of  them  give  much  af- 
fiftance  to  camomile  flow^s  and 
wormwood.  The  ufe  of  ti.is  de- 
ception is  exprefled  in  its  title: 
fpirit  of  wine,  which  is  commonly 
added  in  fomentations,  is  left  to 
be  directed  by  the  prefcriber,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  particular  cafes 
may  require. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE  pro 

CLYSTERE. 
Ike  common  ciecoclion  for  glyjiers. 
Lond. 

'Take  of  ' 

Mallow  leaves  dried,  one  ounce; 
Camomile  flowers,  dried, 
Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Water,  one  pint. 

iBoil  them  together,  and  ftrain  out 
the  decoction  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  decoction  fuf- 
fkiently  exprefles  its  ufe,  as  the 
bafis  of  glyfters.  The  ingredients 
fliould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or,  at 
lead,  the  camomile  flowers  and 
fennel  feeds  not  put  in  till  towards 
the  end,  a  part  of  the  virtue  of 
thefc  being  foon  loft  by  boiling. 
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DECOCTUM  COMMUNE, 

The  common  decocTxon. 
<  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  one  ounce; 

-  Elder  flowers, 

Sweet'fenncl  feeds,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Water,  two  quarts. 

Make  them  juft  boil,  and  then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredient  may  be 
fufficiently  extracted  alfo,  by  in- 
fufing  them  for  fome  hours  in 
the  boiling  water. 

This  decoction  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with 
the  ingredients  than  eitfief,  but 
not  perhaps  for  that  reafon  the 
lefs  ufeful. 

FOTUS  ANODYNUS,. 

Anodyne  fomentation. 
Take  of  1 

Garden  poppy  heads,  one  ounce; 

Elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 

and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor 

for  ufe. 

This  fomentation  is  prefcribed 
for  tumefied  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  pain. 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
poppy  heads  contributes  much  to 
this  intention,  may  be  queftioned ; 
as  the  effects  of  the  compofition 
may  be  attributed  perhaps  more  to 
the  warm  fluid  foftening  and  re- 
laxing the  lkin,  than  to  the  parti- 
cular qualities  of  the  matters  which 
it  is  impregnated  with. 

FOTUS  AROMATIC  US 

Aromatic  fomentation . 
Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace,  each  one  dram; 
Red  wine,  one  pint 

Boil 
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Boil  them  a  little,  and  ftrain  off 
the  liquor 

This  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a  mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  like- 
wife  for  relieving  the  internal  parts. 
The  pains  of  the  bowels  which 
accompany  dyfenteries,  and  diar- 
rhoeas, flatulent  colics,  uneafinefs 
at  the  ftomach,  and  Teachings  to 
vomit,  are  frequently  abated  by 
fomenting  the  abdomen  and  re- 
gion of  the  ftomach  with  the  warm 
liquor. 

FOTUS  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  fomentation. 
Take  of 


Oak  bark,  one  ounce  ; 
Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Alum,  two  drams ; 
Smith's  forge  water  (that  ia, 
water  in  which  red  hot  iron 
has  been  feveral  times  quench- 
ed) three  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark 
and  granate  peel,  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  one-third  ;  then 
ftrain  the  remaining  deco&ion, 
and  diffolve  in  it  the  alum. 

Th  is  is  a  ftrongaftringent  liquor, 
in  which  intention  it  is  directed 
both  as  a  fomentation  for  ftrength- 
ening  relaxed  parts,  and  as  aa 
injection  in  the  fluor  albus. 


SECT.  II. 

Wheys.. 


"Serum  solUtivum. 
Laxative  ivbey. 

Take  of 

Damafk  rofe  buds,  frefti,  one 
ounce  : 

Whey,  two  pints. 
Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 

and  then  flnan  out  the  whey  for 

ufe. 

Whey,  thus  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damafk  rofe,  ope- 
rates very  gently  by  ilool„and  for 
this  purpofe  is  held  by  fome  in 
great  efteem.  Its  action  rndy.be- 
quickened,  and  its  taite  roi.dercd 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a  fuitable  proportion  of  cryitals  of 
tartar. 

Serum  sinapinum. 
MuJIard  tubey. 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,    bruifed,  three 
fpoonfuls  ; 

Cows  milk,  two  pints. 
Set  the  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil, 


and  add  to  it  the  muftard  feed, 
that  a  curd  may  be  formed, 
from  which  the  whey  is  to  be 
carefully  feparated. 

Th  is  is  not  an  inelegant  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  muftard  feed  ;  its 
pungency  and  medicinal  virtues, 
depending  thereon,  being  in  great 
meafure  communicatedto  the  whey. 

SEB.UM  ALUMINOSUM. 
Alwn  whey. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint  ; 

Alum,  in  powder,  two  drams. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 

and  then  carefully  feparate  the 

whey. 

Th  is  medicine  is  a  ftrong,  though 
rot  very  grateful,  aftringent  It  is 
given  in  immoderate  uterine  flux- 
es, and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes, 
in  which  laftintention  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead.  The  dofe 
g  is 


Chap.  3 


Vinemrs. 


as  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended alio  in  intermittent  fevers, 
the  quantity  above  prefcribed  to 
be  taken  before  the  approach  of 
a  fit,  divided  into  different  doles  : 
but  in  this  dilorder,  great  caution 
is  requifue  in  the  ufe  of  fo  ftrong 
an  allringent. 

SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 
Scorbutic  whey. 
Lend. 

Take  of 
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Cows  milk,  one  pint  5 
Scorbutic  juices,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint.  ^ 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

This  whey  may  be  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  fcorbutic  cafes  :  the 
quantity  above  directed,  at  lealt, 
ought  to  be  taken  ever  day,  if 
any  confiderable  effedt  is  expeftecf 
from  it; 


SECT.  III. 

Vinegars. 


T  JIxegar  extracts  the  virtues  of 
V  feveral  medicinal  fubftances  in 
tolerable  perfection  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  its  acidity  m^kes  a  not- 
able alteration  in  them,  or  fuper- 
adds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind  ; 
and  hence  it  is  more  rarely  em- 
ployed in  this  intention,  than  pure- 
ly aqueous,  orfpirituous  menilrua. 
Some  drugs  however,  vinegar,  for 
particular  purpofes,  excellently  af- 
fifts,  or  coincides  with,  as  fquills, 
garlick,  ammoniacum,  andothers  : 
and  in  many  cafes  where  this  acid 
isitfelf  principally  depended  on,  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  of  certain  ve- 
getables ;  molt  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  impart  to  it  their  fragrance, 
together  with  a  fine  purplifh,  or 
red  colour  ;  violets,  for  inftance, 
if  frefh  D3rcels  of  them  are  infufed 
in  vinegar  in  the  cold  Tor  a4i;tle 
time,  communicated  to  the  liquor 
a  pleafant  flavour,  and  deep  pur- 
plifh red  colour.  Vinegar,  like 
other  acids,  added  to  watery  in- 
ififions  or  decoctions,  generally 
precipitates  a  part  of  wha:  the  wa- 
ter had  diflblved. 


ACETUM  ROSACEUM. 

Vinegar  of  rofes. 
E  ditto. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  one  pound  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe 

veffel,  for  forty  days,  and  then 

ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  for  embrocating  the 
head  and  temples  in  fome  kinds 
of  head  ach,  &c.  in  which  it  has 
now  and  then  been  of  fervice. 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 
Vinegar  of  fquills. 
Land, 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
with  a  gentle  heat  ;  then  prefs; 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided  :  the  vi- 
negar being  afterwards  poured 
off,  add  to  it  about  one-twelfth, 
its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  thac 
it  may  keep  the  longer  from 
growing  mothery. 
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It  ftiould  feem  mod  convenient 
to  add  the  fpirit  before  the  vinegar 
is  decanted;  for  by  this  means,  the 
purification  is  accelerated  and  ren- 
dered more  perfect ;  and  the  liquor 
prevented  from  growing  foul  a  fc- 
cond  time,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
upon  the  effufion  of  the  fpirit, 
however  carefully  it  may  have 
been  depurated  before. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Squills,  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 

pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Expofe  them  to  the  fun  after  the 
manner  directed  for  making  vi- 
negar of  rofes ;  and  afterwards 
ftrain  out  the  liquor. 

Th  e  root  in  this  laft  prefcription 
feems  intended  to  be  ufed  frefti, 
in  which  cafe  the  vinegar  proves 
much  weaker  of  the  fquills  than 
the  firft  :  a  pound  of  the  frefti  fquills 
being  fcarcely  equivalent  to  three 
ounces  when  dry.  Vinegar  has  been 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  diminifh  the 
virtue  of  fquills  :  but  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience,  the  a- 
cidity  of  the  liquor  only  rendering 
the  pungent  bitternefs  of  the  root 
fomewhat  lefs  perceivable. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity:  we  find  in  a 
treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  ac- 
count of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  af- 
cribed  to  it.   It  is  a  very  powerful 
itimulant,  aperient,  and  attenuant 
of  tenacious  juices  :  and  hence  is 
frequently  ufed,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs,  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  load  of  thick  vifcid 
phlegm,  for  promoting  urine  in 
hydropic  cafes,  &c.  See  the  fedtion 
of  acrids,  page  69.     The  dofe  of 
this  medicine  is  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce  ;  where  crudities  a- 
bound  in  the  firft  paftages,  it  m;iy 
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be  given  at  fii  ft  in  a  larger  dofe,  to 
evacuate  them  by  vomit.  It  is  mod 
conveniently  exhibited  along  with 
cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aro- 
matic waters,  which  prevent  the 
naufea  it  would  otherwife,  even  ia 
fniall  dofes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 

AcETUM  PROPHYI.ACTICUM. 

Propbylailic  'vinegar. 
Pari/. 

Take  of 
Frefti  tops  of  common  wormwood, 
Roman  wormwood, 
Rofemary, 
Sage, 
Mint, 

Rue,  each  one  ounce 
and  a  half : 
Lavender  flowers,  dried,  two 

ounces  ; 
Garlick, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams ; 
Strong  vinegar,  eight  pints. 
Digeft  them,  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun  or  a  fand-bath,  in  a  matrafs 
clofely  ftopt,  for  twelve  days  ; 
then  ftrongly  prefs  out  and  ftrain 
the  Hquor,  and  having  after- 
wards filtered  it,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  camphor  diflblved  in 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  compofition  is  defigned, 
as  its  title  exprefles,  for  an  anti- 
peftilential.  It  is  faid,  that  during 
the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  four  per- 
fons,  by  the  ufe  of  this  preferva- 
tive,  attended,  unhurt,  multitudes 
of  thofe  who  were  infedted  ;  that 
under  colour  of  thofe  fervices,  they 
robbed  both  the  fick  and  the  dead  ; 
and  that  one  of  them  being  after- 
wards apprehended,  faved  himfelf 
from  the  gallows  by  difcovering 
the  remedy.  The  preparation  is 
hence  called  Vinaigre  des  quatre  i><?- 

leun 
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Iturs,  the  vinegar  of  the  four 
thieves.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  vinegar  impregnated  with  an- 
tifeptic  vegetables,  will  contribute 
greatly  to  prevent  the  effe&s  of 
contagious  air. 

ACETUM  THERIACALE. 

Treacle  vinegar. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Edinburgh  theriaca,  defcribed 
hereafter  among  the  elecla- 
ries,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  four  pints. 
Digeli  them  together,  in  a  very 
gentle  heat  for  three  days  ;  and 
then  ftrain  out  the  vinegar  for 
ufe. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  in  acute  and  contagious 
difeafes,  as  a  fudorific  and  alexi- 
pharmac.  Some  have  chofen  to 
employ  the  vinegar  as  a  vehicle, 
rather  than  as  a  menflruum,  for 
the  theriaca ;  in  either  cafe,  it  is 
indifpucably,  for  fundry  purpofes, 
an  ufeful  addition.    To  half  an 


ounce  by  meafure  of  the  compo- 
sition here  prefcri  bed,  there  goes 
fomewhat  more  than  half  a  grain 
of  opium ;  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  medicine  has  all 
the  efteft  which  might  be  expected 
from  that  article. 

ACETUM  LITHARG  YRITES. 

Vinegar  of  litharge. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  four  ounces ; 

Strong  vinegar,  one  pint. 
Digeft  in   a  fand-heat  for  three 

days,  frequently  lhaking  them  ; 

then  filter  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  is  of  the;  fame  na- 
ture with  folutions  of faccharum  fa~ 
lurni,  of  which  hereafter.  It  is 
only  ufed  externally,  as  a  cofmetic, 
againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  red- 
nefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But  even 
here,  it  is  not  void  of  danger; 
there  are  examples  of  its  continued 
ufe  having  occafioned  fundry  ill 
confequences. 


SECT.  IV. 


Wines. 


THE  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  were  to  be  continued 
for  a  length  of  time,  m'ght  betaken 
in  the  moft  familiar  and  agreeable 
form  ;  by  this  means,  a  courfe  of 
remedies  was  complied  with,  not- 
withftanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  fick  often  mani- 
feft  to  thofe  direttly  furnifhed  from 
the  (hop3  :  and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  people  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Nevcrthelefs,  as  vinous  li- 
quors excellently  extratt  the  virtues 
of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not  ill 
fitted  for  keeping,  they  have  been 


employed  as  officinal  menftruaalfo, 
and  fubftances  of  the  greateft  effi- 
cacy are  trufted  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch, 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals 
as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors  ; 
though  moft  of  them  abound  at  the 
fame  time  with  a  mucilaginous  or 
vifcous  fubftance,  which  renders 
them  lefs  effectual  menftrua  than 
purer  mixtures  of  water  and  fpirit. 
They  contain  likewife  a  fubtile 
acid,  which  fomewhat  further  ob- 
ftructs  their  aftion  on  certain  vege- 
table and  animal  matters,  but  en- 
U  2  ables 
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ables  them,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  to  diffolve  i'ome  bodies  of 
the  metallic  kind,  and  thus  im- 
pregnate themfelves  with  the  cor- 
roborating virtues  of  rteel,  the  al- 
terative and  emetic  powers  of  an- 
timony, and  the  noxious  qualities 
of  lead. 

N  9  T  E. 
To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  (trained,  you 
may  add  about  one-twentieth 
their  quantity  of  proof  fpirit,  to 
preferve  them  from  fermentation. 
They  may  be  conveniently  kept 
in  the  fame  kind  of  p-lafs  bottles 
that  wines  generally  are  for  com  ■ 
mon  ufes,  which  mould  likewife 
be  corked  with  the  fame  care 

im 

VJNUM  ALOETICUM 
ALKALINUM. 

jilkaline  aloetlc  wine. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  eight 

ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes, 
Saffron, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Sal  ammoniacpurified,fi>s  dram; ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week 
or  longer  ;  then  filter  the  wine 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  Elixir  proprie- 
tatis  Helmontii,  with  fome 
little  variations,  which  affeft  the 
compounder  rather  than  the  com-, 
pofition.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
fal  ammoniac  is  decompounded  in 
this  procefs,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  diftillation  of  the  fpiritus 
/all's  amnwniaci{(eechap.\iu..{e&.  2  ■ ) 
its  acid  being  abforbed  by, and  neu- 
tralizing a  part  of,  the  fixt  alkali, 
and  its  volatile  alkaline  fait  being 
fet  at  liberty  ;  fo  that  the  refult  is 
the  fame  as  if  as  much  pure  volatile 
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fait  was  added  as  the  fal  ammo- 
niac is  Capable  of  affording,  viz. 
near  half  an  ounce,  with  about  fix 
drams  of  marine  fait. 

Helmont's  elixir,  in  our  preced- 
ing pharmacopoeia,  is  thus  directed 
Take  of 

Red  tartar, 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces  ; 
White  wine,  two  pints  ; 
Aloes, 

Saffron,  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into  powder,  and  the  mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  an  hot 
crucible  :  when  fufficiently  cal- 
cinecjj  pour  the  matter  into  a 
glafs  mortar,  and  add  the  wine, 
fo  as  to  make  a  ley  thereof ; 
with  which  ley,  a  tinfture  is  to 
be  drawn  from  the  aloee  and 
faffron. 

Take  alfo  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 

Spring  water,  twenty  ounces ; 

White  wine,  one  pint ; 

Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Diffolve  the  fal  ammoniac  in  the 

water,  (train  the  folution,  and. 

evaporate  it  to  drynefs.  One' 

ounce  of  this  dry  fait  is  to  be 

diffolvedin  the  wine  ;  and  with 

this  folution,  draw  a  tincture 

from  the  myrrh. 

Mix  both  tinctures  together,  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir.  ' 

The  preparation  made  after  this 
troublefome  method,  is  not  diffe- 
rent from  the  foregoing.  The  ni- 
tre and  tartar,  when  calcined  toge- 
ther, form  an  alkaline  fait,  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  the  mops  are  fup- 
plied  with  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Helmont  and  others  have  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  this 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
"  a  vivifying  and  prcfervmg  bal- 

"  fan. 
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•  **  fam,capable of contin uing health 

and  prolonging  life  to  theutmoft 
• ««  poiliblc  limits."    The  medicine 

is  doubtleli  a  very  efficacious  and 
.ufeful  one  for  many  purpofes;  ic 

mav  be  fo  managed  as  to  attenuate 
1  vifcid  juices,  and  open  obltructions 
.  in  the  remoter  parts,  and  promote 
(evacuation  by  almoft  all  the  e- 

•  mun&ories.  In  doles  of  one,  two, 
or  three  drams,  it  increafes  the  u- 
rinary  fecretion  ;  and  if  the  patient 

•  is  kept  moderately  warm,  gene- 
rally proves  diaphoretic  or  fudori- 

,-fic;  in  larger  dofes,  it  gently 
.looiens  the  belly. 

VINUM  AMARUM. 

Bitter  wine. 
Land, 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  . 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel,  frefh, 

each  one  ounce  ; 
Long  pepper,  two  drams ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints, 
i  Macerate  without  heat,  and  (train 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  bitter, 
which  the  addition  of  the  long  pep- 
per renders  considerably  warmer 
:  than  the  watery  infufion.  Gentian 
and  lemon  peel,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  make  a  bitter  of  a  very  grate- 
ful flavour:   "  the  fpice  here  add- 

•  "  ed  was  felected  after  the  trial  of 
"  many  other  materials." 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE. 

Antimonial  Wine. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  waflied, 

or.e  ounce ; 
Mountain  wine,  a  pint  and  a 

half. 

Pigeft  without  heat,  and  filter  the 
iyine  through  paper. 
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VINUM  EMETICUM. 

Emetic  wine. 
Edinb.  . 

Take  of 

Crocus  metallorum,  one  ounce  ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 

Stir  thetn  well  together;  then  let 
the  mixture  Hand  till  it  has  per- 
fectly fettled,  anxl  carefully  pour 
off  the  wine. 

However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  pa- 
per, appears  to  be  necefTary,  left 
fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  cro- 
cus fhould  chance  to  remain  fuf- 
pended  in  fubllance.  It  is  not  here, 
as  in  moft  other  wines  and  tinftures, 
where  the  matter  left  undiffolved 
by  the  menftruum  is  of  little  con- 
fequence:  the  antimonial  crocus, 
after  the  action  of  the  wine,  conti- 
nues as  virulent  as  ever,  and  ca- 
pable of  impregnating  frefh  par- 
cels of  the  liquor  as  ftrongly  as  the 
firft,  and  this,  in  appearance,  in- 
exhauftibly;  yet  after  thirty  repeat- 
ed infufions,  it  has  been  found  fcarce 
fenfibly  diminifhed  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poffeffes 
the  whole  virtues  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  be  fodofed  and  managed, 
as  to  perform  all  that  can  be  ef- 
fected by  any  antimonial  prepara- 
tion :  with  this  advantage,  that  as 
the  active  part  of  the  antimony  is 
here  already  diffolved  and  rendered 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids,  its 
operation  is  more  certain.  Given 
from  ten  to  fifty  or  fixty  drops,  it 
acts  generally  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic;  in  larger  dofes,  as  a 
diuretic  and  cathartic  :  whilft  three 
or  four  drams  prove  for  the  moft 
part  violently  emetic.  It  has  been 
chiefly  ufed  in  this  laft  intention, 
in  fome  maniacal  and  apopledtic 
oifes;  and  hence  gained  the  name 
of  emetic  wine. 

U  3  VINUM 
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V1NUM  CHALYBEATUM. 

Steel  wi>ie. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Rhenifh  wine,  four  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  month, 
frequently  making    the  veffel, 
and  {train  off  the  wine  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  dram  : 
Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  making  the 
veffel,  and  then  pafs  the  wine 
through  a  filter. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  fufHciently 
elegant  ones :  Rhenifh  is  an  excel- 
lent menftruum  for  fteel,  and  dif- 
folves  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
it;  the  cochineal,  in  the  fecond, 
imparts  a  fine  colour  ;  and  the  fpi- 
ces,  in  the  firft,  give  the  liquor  an 
agreeable  flavour,  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  pror 
mote  its  medicinal  efficacy.  Jn  the 
preceding  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  the  digellion  was 
ordered  to  be  performed  in  a  fand- 
heat,  continued  for  ten  days. 
Some  have  objected  to  the  ufe  of 
heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
more  ftrongly  with  the  metal,  and 
thus  rendered  it  more  unpleafant 
to  the  tafte  :  but  if  this  was  the 
only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  with 
more  \vir\e.  Heat  has  another  ef- 
fect, much  lefs  defirable,  and 
which  art  cannot  remedy ;  making 
a  difagreeable  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine  itfelf. 

Steel  wine  is  a  very  ufeful  pre- 
paration of  this  metal,  and  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  chlorotic  and 
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other  indifpofitions  where  chaly, 
beates  are  proper.  Boerhaave  re- 
commends it  as  one  of  the  nobleft 
medicines  he  was  acquainted  with, 
for  promoting  that  power  in  the 
body  by  which  blood  is  made,  when 
weakened  by  a  bare  debility  of  the 
over-relaxed  folids,  and  an  indo- 
lent, cold,  aqueous  indifpofition  of 
the  juices  :  for  in  this  cafe,  fays  he, 
no  virtue  of  any  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal fubftance,  no  diet,  nor  regi- 
men can  effect  that,  which  is  ef- 
fected-by  iron  :  butit  proves  hurt- 
ful, where  the  vital  powers  are  al- 
ready too  ftrong,  whether  this  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fluids  or  the  folids. 
The  dofe  is  from  a  dram  to  half 
an  ounce  5  which  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Some  direct  folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fluence of  an  extract,  under  the  title 

Of  EXTRACTUM     MARTI  S. 

Thefe  preparations  have  no  advan- 
tage, in  point  of  virtue,  above  the 
common  chalybeates;  though  in 
fome  form,  that  of  pills  in  particuT 
lar,  they  may  be  rather  more  com- 
modioufly  exhibited,  than  moft  of 
the  officinal  chalybeates  of  equal 
efficacy.  They  may  be  made  into 
pills  by  themfelves,  and  are  tena- 
cious enough  to  reduce  other  fub- 
ftances  into  that  form. 

VINUM  CROCEUM. 

Saffron  wine. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce ; 

Canary,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 

off  the  wine. 

Canary  has  been  objected  tohy 
fome,  as  an  improper  menftruum 
for  medicinal  fimples,  flnce  it  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  unctuous 
matter,  which  impedes  its  diffolving 

power  j 
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nt  of  this  fort  of  wine 
left,  upon  evaporation,  two  ounces 
of  a  mellaginous  fubftance,  not  un- 
like honey  boiled  hard.  It  is  ne- 
verthelefs,  for  fatfron,  a  very  well 
adapted  menftruum,  as  not  only 
furhciently  loading  itfelf  with  its 
virtues,  but  likewife  coinciding  in 
the  general  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine, that  of  a  cordial.  The  pre- 
paration made  with  Canary  is  al- 
to better  fitted  for  keeping,  than 
when  wines  that  have  any  tendency 
to  acidity  are  employed  ;  for  tinc- 
tures of  faffron  draWn  with  thefe 
lall,  foon  lofe  rheir  fine  colour  ; 
whilll  thofe  made  with  the  firft,  re- 
tain it  for  a  much  longer  time. 
The  dofe  of  this  tintture  is  from 
one  dram  to  three  or  more. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA. 
Wine  of  ipecacuanha. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Ipecacoanha,  two  ounces  ; 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce ; 

Canary,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 

out  the  wine. 

TINCTURA  IPECACUAN- 
HA. 

Tincture  of  ipecacuanha. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint, 
After  two  days  digeftion,  let  the 

tin&ure  be  filtered  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable,  in  dyfenteries  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacoanha  in  fubftance  ;  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  mountain  and  Canary 
wines  here  ordered,  as  it  does  a 
good  (hare  of  them  even  to  aque- 
ous liquors.    The  common  dofe  is 


an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  college  of  Edinburgh 
added  formerly  a  fcruple  of  cochi- 
neal, which  imparts  a  fine  red  co- 
lour to  the  liquor :  this  article  is 
now  omitted,  on  a  complaint,  that 
the  red  colour  of  the  matters  eva- 
cuated, fometimes  alarmed  the  pa- 
tient, as  if  it  proceeded  from  a 
difcharge  of  blood. 

VINUM  VIPERINUM. 
Viper  wine. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Dry  vipers,  two  ounces  ; 

Mountain,  three  pints. 
Macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  a 

week,  and  then  ftrain  off  the 

wine. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether 
live  or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for 
making  this  medicine:  fuch  as  are 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  are 
perhaps  the  moft  eligible,  fince  by 
exficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only 
their  phlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts. 
Whether  they  communicate  to  the 
wine,  either  when  ufed  frefli  or 
dry,  fo  much  virtue  as  they  are 
fuppofed  to  do,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted.  Some  compositions  un- 
der this  name  have  been  highly 
celebrated,  as  reftoratives,  in  de- 
bilities and  decays  of  conftitution ; 
but  what  virtues  of  this  kind  they 
poffeffed,  were  fupplied  chiefly 
from  6ther  ingredients. 

VINUM  MILLEPEDARUM. 

Wine  of  millepedes. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Live  millepedes,  bruifed,  two 

ounces ; 
Rhenifli  wine,  one  pint. 
Infufe  them  together  for  a  night, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor 
through  a  ftraincr. 

U  4  TBI* 
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This  wine  has  been  commend- 
ed as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  all 
the  vifcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in 
the  jaundice,  and  obftruclions  of 
the  kidneys  or  urinary  paflages,  of 
excellent  fervicein  almoltall  chro- 
nical diftempcrs,  even  in  fcrophu- 
Ious  and  ftrumous  fwellings,  and 
in  defluxions  of  rheum  upon  the 
eyes.  But  thofe  who  expedled 
thefe  extraordinary  virtues  from 
it,  have  often  been  deceived  ;  and 
at  prefent,  there  are  few  who  have 
any  great  dependence  on  it.  It  is 
directed  to  be  given  from  half  an 
ounce  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA. 

Cephalic  tinfture. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce ; 
Roiemary  tops,  half  an  ounce  ; 
French  white  wine,  fix  pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  three 
days,  and  then  filter  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  preparation  promifes  to  be 
a  medicine  of  confiderable  utility 
as  a  cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders 
of  the  nervous  fyltem,  wherein  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  are  often 
principally  affedted,  as  in  vertigi- 
nous, epileptic,  and  paralytic  com- 
plaints. The  cornpoution  is  imr 
proved  from  former  editions,  by 
the  rejection  of  fome  ingredients, 
of  which  the  belt  were  fuperfluous ; 
viz.  cafumunar,  white  dittany 
roots,  peony  roots,  mifletoe  of  the 
oak,  and  peacocks  dung.  Cafu- 
munar is  doubtlefs  an  article  of 
importance,  but  much  inferior, 
in  the  prefent  intention,  to  the  in- 
gredients now  retained. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  though  fome  of  the  di- 
ftilled  waters,  to  be  treated  of 
hereafter,  receive  many  fupernu- 
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merary  ingredients,  without  any 
confiderable  injury  to  the  produce ; 
yet  in  medicines  prepared  by  in- 
fufion,  it  is  far  otherwife.  For 
there,  ingredients,  which  give  no- 
thing over,  do  little  harm  :  buc 
as  all  rhofe  commonly  employed 
in  infufions  communicate  fome- 
thing  to  the  menftruum  ;  fo,  if 
fuperfluous  ones  are  admitted,  they 
load  the  liquor  with  an  ufelefs 
matter,  3nd  occupy  in  it  the  place 
that  ought  to  be  poflefled  by  the 
more  efficacious. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA 
PURGANS. 
Purging  cephalic  tinclure. 
Edinb. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing,  of 
Sena,  two  ounces ; 
Black    hellebore    roots,  one 
ounce  ; 

French  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Purgatives  are  often  very  ne- 
ceflary  additions  to  medicines  of 
the  foregoing  clafs.  Thofe  here 
made  choice  of  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofe,  and  in  fuch  quan- 
tity as  to  make  the  wine  gently 
laxative  in  dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
VINOSA. 
Vinous  tinclure  of  rhubarb.. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks',  half  an  ounce; 

Saffron,  two  drams ; 

Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  then 

flrain  off  the  tincture. 

This  is  a- warm,  cordial,  laxa- 
tive medicine,  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  fome  kirids  of  Joofc- 
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nefles,  for  evacuating  the  offend- 
ing matter,  and  ltreiigthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be 
given  from  half  a  fpoonful  to 
three  or  four  fpoonfuis  or  more, 
according  to  t'he  circumltances  of 
the  diforder,  and  the  purpofes  it 
is  intended  to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces  ; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces  ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fepa- 
rately  into  powder,  then  mix, 
and  pour  on  them  the  wine  ; 
afterwards  macerate  without 
heat,  for  a  week  or  longer,  oc- 
cafionally  fhaking  the  veflel ; 
laftly,  ftrain  off  the  wine. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mix 
with  the  powders  fome  white 
fand,  well  w allied  from  dirt,  to 
prevent  the  aloes  from  concret- 
ing, which  it  is  apt  to  do  upon 
being  moiftened. 

Edinb\ 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder,  one 

ounce  ; 
Ginger, 
Virginian 
dram  ; 
Cochineal 
Mountain 
half. 

Digefi  for  three  days, 
ilrain  off  the  tincture. 


fnakeroot,  each  one 
one  fcruple  ; 


wise. 


a  pint  and  a 
and  then 


This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteem,  not  only  as  a  cathar- 
tic, but  likewife  as  a  ftimulus ; 
the  wine  dilfoiving  all  that  part 
of  the  aloes  in  which  thcfe  quali- 
ties refide,  a  portion  only  of  the 
lefs  active  refinous  matter  being 
left.  The  aromatic  ingredients 
are  added,  to  warm  the  medicine, 
and  fomewhat  alleviate  the  ill  fla- 
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vour  of  the  aloes :  canella  alba, 
or  cloves,  are  faid,  among  nume- 
rous materials  that  have  been  made 
trial  of,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
molt  fuccefsfully.  The  fnakeroot 
in  the  fecond  of  the  above  pre- 
fcriptions,  items  defigned  for  pro- 
moting the  ftimulating  virtue  of 
the  aloes,  and  thus  extending  its 
a&ion  to  farther  purpofes  than  it 
is  by  itfelf  capable  of.  Probably 
in  the  fame  intention,  afarum  was 
made  an  ingredient  in  our  former 
pharmacopoeias ;  in  a  preceding 
edition  of  this  work,  the  tinc- 
ture is  directed  as  follows  : 
Take  of 

Aloes,  eight  ounces ; 
Afarum 
Cinnamon,  ' 
Zedoary, 
Cardamom  feeds, 
Saffron,  each  four  drams  ; 
Cochineal,  a  fcruple ; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 
Pour  the  wine  on  the  other  ingre- 
dients reduced  into  powder,  di- 
geft  them  together,  and  after- 
wards ftrain  off  the  tincture  for 
ufe. 

The  tinttura  facra  appears  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a  medicine 
of  excellenc  fervice  in  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits,  not  only  for 
cleanfing  the  prima;  vias,  but  like- 
wife  for  attenuating  and  diffolving 
vifcid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
for  ftimulating  the  folids,  warm- 
ing the  habit,  promoting  or  ex- 
citing the  uterine  purgations,  and 
the  hiEmorroidal  flux.  The  dofe, 
as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  or  more  :  it  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  fo  as  to  be 
productive  of  excellent  effects,  as 
an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  fmall 
dofes,  at  proper  intervals ;  thus 
managed,  it  does  not  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  operate  remarkably 
by  ftool  ;  but  at  length  proves 
purgative,  and  occafions  a  lax  ha- 
bit 
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hit  of  much  longer  continuance, 
than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

TINCTUR  A  AD 
STOMACHICOS. 

Stomachic  tinfluye* 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Gentian  root,  each  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 
Curaflba  oranges, 
Leffer  centaury  tops, 
Carduus  benedictus  feeds,  each 

one  ounce  ; 
Iron  filings  (to  be:  tied  up  in  a 

bag)  three  ounces  ; 
French  white  wine,  one  gallon. 
Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days, 

and  then  filter  the  tincture. 
This  tincture  may   likewife  be 
made  without  the  iron. 

This  tincture  is  a  very  effica- 
cious medicine  in  weaknefs  of  the 
Itomach  and  chylopoietic  organs, 
and  in  a  lax  flaccid  ftate  of  the 
vifcera  in.  general.  It  is  here 
rendered  much  more  elegant  and 
grateful  than  as  it  flood  in  former 
editions,  by  the  rejection  of  fome 
exceptionable  ingredients,  as  ga- 
langal,  zedoary,  chamomile,  and 
wormwood  :  the  carduus  feeds  and 
centaury  tops  might  ftill  perhaps 
be  ipared  without  injury,  as  they 
do  not  feem  to  have  any  virtues 
which  gentian  root  does  not  pofl- 
cfs  in  a  greater  degree.  The 
Seville  orange  peel  of  former  edi- 
tions is  here  exchanged  for  the 
unripe  young  fruit  of  the  orange 
tree,  called  Curaffao  oranges,  an 
article  well  adapted  to  competi- 
tions of  this  kind,  being  an  aro- 
matic bitter  of  a  very  agreeable 
flavour. 


TINCTURA  THEBAICA. 
Thebaic  tincture, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Strained  opium,  two  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Cloves,  each  one  dram  ; 
Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a  week, 
and  then   filter    the  tincture 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  liqjjid  lauda- 
num of  Sydenham,  with  the 
exchange  of  Canary  wine  for. 
mountain,  and  the  omiffion  of  an 
ounce  of  faftron.  The  aromatics 
in  the  form  above  are  in  fo  fmall 
quantity,  that  the  prefcriber  can 
fcarce  expect  any'  confiderable 
effect  from  them,  the  proportion 
of  each  that  goes  to  a  grain  of 
opium,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  the  fixteenth  part  of  a  grain  : 
even  thefe  minute  pioportions, 
however,  are  in  good  meafure 
fufficient  to  take  off  the  ill  odour 
of  the  opium,  which  feems  to  be 
all  that  is  intended  by  them. 

The  principal  advantages  of  ex- 
hibiting opium  in  this  form  are, 
that  by  being  already  diflblved,  it 
exerts  itfelf  the.  fooner  in  the 
body  ;  and  that  by  fome  perfons, 
liquids  are  more  commodioufly 
taken,  than  a  bolus  or  pill.  The 
common  dofes  of  the  tincture  are 
from  ten  drops  to  forty,  fifty,  or. 
more,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  cafe.  It  were  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  that  the  dofe  could  be  more 
exactly  afcertained,  by  weight  or 
meafure;  as  the  drops  may,  ac- 
cording to  different  circumftances, 
vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num-: 
ber  the  fame ;  and  as  an  error 
therein  may,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of 
mifchievous  confequence.  Twen- 
ty drops  contain,  at  a  medium, 
about  one  grain  of  opium,  or  ra- 
ther, fo  much  as  that  quantity  of 

wine 
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wine  will  extraft  frcm  one  grain  ; 
for  the  liquor  does  not  diflblve  the 
whole  fubllance  of  the  opium,  nor 
is  the  folution  equivalent,  in  its 
effeft,  to  the  full  quantity  of  opi- 
um employed  in  it. 

A  liquid  opiate,  free  from  the 
ir.conveniencies  here  complained 
of,  will  be  defcribed  under  the 
head  of  fpirituous  tindtures. 

Visum  aromaticum. 
Aromatic  ivint. 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Canary  wine,  fix  pints. 
Beat  the  fpices  into  a  coarfe  pow- 
der, and  fteep  them  in  the  wine 
for  fome  days  ;  then  pafs  the  li- 
quor through  a  ftrainer. 

This  wine  is  a  very  high  cor- 
dial, and  greatly  commended  for 
warming  the  habit  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  nervous  fyftem.  It  is  lb 
hot  of  the  fpices  as  to  require  be- 
ing diluted  for  ufe,  and  to  be 
taken  only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a  time.  Mixed  with  a  little  lemon 
juice,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
milk,  it  forms  a  pleafant  and  ufe- 
ful  whey  in  low  fevers. 
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The  herbs  and  roots,  all  frelh 
gathered  and  cut  fmall,  are  to  be 
lteeped  in  the  wine,  in  a  veflel 
very  clofely  ftopt,  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  after  which  the 
wine  is  to  be  filtered  for  ufe. 

This  compofition  is  not  ill  con- 
trived for  anfwering  the  purpofe 
exprcfled  by  its  title;  though  fome 
of  the  ingredients  are  not  unex- 
ceptionable. An  ounce  of  the 
herbaceous  brooklime  is  altogether 
infignificant  in  half  a  gallon  of  an 
infufion  of  fuch  powerful  materi- 
als ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  frelh  orris  root  communi- 
cates any  of  its  virtues  to  the  li- 
quor. The  roots  of  the  florentine, 
as  well  as  of  the  common  orris, 
raifed  in  our  gardens,  are,  while 
frelh,  ftrong  purgatives  ;  but  their 
purgative  matter  is  fo  little  dif- 
pofed  to  folution  in  watery  men- 
ftrua,  that  it  feparates  from  the 
exprefled  juices  and  fettles  to  the 
bottom.  In  drying  they  change 
their  nature  ;  and  the  Florentine 
fpecies,  in  a  dry  Hate,  might  be 
an  ufeful  addition,  for  giving  an 
agreeable  flavour  to  the  wine. 
The  flavour  which  this  root  com- 
municates to  vinous  liquors,  greatly 
refembles  that  of  rafpberries. 


VlN'UM  ANTISCORBUTICUM. 

Antifcorbutic  wine. 
Paris. 

Take  of 

Leaves  of  Buckbean, 

Water-crefles, 
Brooklime, 
Dittander, 
Scurvy  grafs, 
Jack-by-the-hedge. 
Roots  of  horferadilh,  each  one 
ounce; 

Florence  orris,  two  drams  ; 
Whits  wine,  half  a  gallon, 


VlNUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  ujine. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcurvy-grafs,  one  hand- 
ful ; 

Horferadifh  root,  fcraped,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Winter's  bark,  two  drams  ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fteep  together  in  the  cold 

for  three  days. 

This  wine  is  fo  far  impregnated 
with  the  virtues  of  the  ingredients, 
as  to  do  confiderable  feryice  in 

fcor- 
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there  are  any  fymptoms  of  a  con- 
fumption,  the  black  pepper  is  or- 
dered to  be  omitted,  and  the  li- 
quorice increafed  in  its  room  to  fix 
ounces. 

A  compofuion  differing  from 
the  above  only  in  the  omiffion  of 
vinegar,  and  employing  fpirit  of 
wine  for  the  menftruum,  is  faid 
to  have  come  lately  into  efleem  at 
Paris,  againft  the  gout. 

Vikum  febrifucum. 
Febrifuge  mine. 
Paris. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 

ounces ; 
Rough  red  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  circula- 
tory vclfel,  with  a  moderate 
heat,  for  forty-eight  hours,  oc- 
casionally fhaking  the  veflel : 
then  fuffer  the  whole  to  cool, 
t  and  pafs  the  wine  through  a 
flrainer. 
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fcorbutic  habits.  It  is  ufed  chiefly 
in  the  fpring,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
common  wine  glafs,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Though  far  more 
fimple  than  the  preceding,  it  is 
not  perhaps  lefs  efficacious. 

Vi  HUM  SCORBUTICUM 
MUNTI  NGI  I  . 

Muntingius's  fcorbutic  mine. 
Take  of 

The  roots  of  the  greater  water- 
dock,  fix  ouuces ; 

Gentian  root, 

Liquorice,  , 

Cinnamon, 

Black  pepper, 

Mace,  each  three  ounces ; 

Saffron,  two  ounces ; 

Mountain  wine,  fixteen  pints  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  four  pints; 

Yolks  of  three  frefh  eggs. 
Reduce  the  roots  and  fpices  into  a 

grofs  powder,  and  pour  on  them 

the  wine,  vinegar,  and  yolks 

of  the  eggs  :  digeft  the  whole 

in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  gentle 

warmth,  for  three  days ;  and 

then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 

ufe. 

The  author  of  this  compofition 
recommends  it  as  a  medicine  of  in- 
fallible efficacy  againft  inveterate 
fcurvies,  and  all  kinds  of  fcorbu- 
tic complaints,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  not  accompanied  with  a 
fever  or  inflammation  :  even  pal- 
fies,  and  the  venereal  lues,  he  fays, 
have  yielded  to  it.  The  dofe  is 
from  three  to  fix  ounces,  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
Itomach,  and  continued  for  four- 
teen or  twenty  days,  or  longer: 
fome  quantity  of  it  is  likewife  to 
be  mixed  with  the  patient's  com- 
mon drink,  which  he  directs  to 
be_eitlier  good  Rhenifh  wine,  or 
found  malt  liquors  not  too  new. 
If  the  patient  complains  of  heat, 
drynefs,  a  violent  cough,  or  where 


This  is  the  preparation  of  bark 
made  ufe  of  by  fir  Robert  Tabor 
or  Talbot  (an'  Englifh  gentleman 
refiding  in  France)  who  was  one 
of  the  firft  that  retrieved  the  cha- 
racter of  the  medicine  itfelf,  at 
the  time  that  fome  ill  confequences 
following  its  imprudent  ufe  had 
brought  it  into  difefteem.  He 
kept  this  preparation  a  fecret,  till 
Lewis  XIV.  purchafed  it  for  a  con- 
fiderable  fum,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  public.  It  was  not  how- 
ever the  preparation,  but  a  proper 
method  of  managing  the  medicine, 
upon  which  the  fuccefs  of  his  prac- 
tice depended.  Seepage  196.  It 
appears  from  experience,  that  this 
wine  is  lefs  certain  in  the  cure  of 
agues,  than  the  bark  given  in  fub- 
ftance  ;  r.or  is  it  equal,  in  this  in- 
tention, for  general  ufe,  to  the 
watery  infufjon  defcribed  in  page 
270  j  the  wine  preventing  its  be- 
ing 
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Ah 


vs. 


ing  taken  fo  freely  as  is  in  many 
caies  requifite.  It  neverthelefs  has 
its  ufes,  in  thofe  intermittent 
fevers  where  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark  is  -not  neceflary ;  and  is 
particularly  ferviceable  in  a  laxity 
and  debility  of  the  llomach  and 
inteftines. 

VlNUM  CUAIACINUM. 

Guaiacurr.  wine. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood, 
Yellow  faunders,  each  two  oun- 
ces. 

Orange  peal,  dried, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  each 

one  ounce  ;  _ 
Mountain  wine,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  lteep  together  for  a  week, 
and  then  flrain  out  the  wine  for 
ufe. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  and 
corroborating  wine.  It  is  ufed  in 
nervous  weaknefles,  in  decays  of 
constitution  from  cold  pituitous 
humours;  and  proves  an  uleful 
prefervative  agaiuft  rheumatic  and 
arthritic  complaints.  Two  oun- 
ces, or  an  ordinary  wine  glafs, 
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may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  continued  for  a  month 
or  two. 


VlNUM    CUAIACINUM  CUITl 
HHLLEBORO. 

Guaiacum  wine  with  hellebore. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood, 

Black  hellebore" root,  each  two 
ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 

Orange  peel,  dried,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Mountain  wine,  four  pints. 
Letthefe  ingredients  lteep  together 

for  a  week  or  longer,  and  then 

ftrain  out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

From  the  warm  Simulating, 
deobllruent  qualities  of  this  wine, 
it  may  be  ufed  to  good  advantage 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  humours  ftagnate  in  the  re- 
mote veffels,  and  where  there  is  a 
difpofition  to  gouty,  rheumatic,  or 
hydropic  diforders.  It  is  to  be 
taken  chiefly  over  night,  in  fueh 
fmall  dofes  as  not  to  run  off 
by  flool. 


SECT.  V. 


Ales.  ' 


TI/TEdicated  ales  are  intended 
(VI  as  diet-drinks  in  chronical 
indifpofitions.  There  are  two  ways, 
of  impregnating  malt-liquors  with 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  fubftances; 
macerating  the  fubject  in  the  li- 
quor after  the  fermentation  is  com- 
pletely finilhed ;  and  fermenting  it 
along  with  the  liquor,  or  at  lead 
addiDg  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
fermentation,  that,  by  the  refo- 
lutive  power  of  that  procefs,  its 
texture  may  be  opened,  and  its 


medicinal  parts  more  fully  extract- 
ed. Neumann  obferves,  that  the 
active  powers  of  many  vegetables 
are  not  only  effectually  extracted, 
but  extended,  as  it  were,  by  fer- 
mentation: that  fo  much  pounded 
nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  gives  a  flavour  to  a 
large  vat  of  fermenting  ale ;  where- 
as, when  the  fermentation  is  finish- 
ed, the  quantity  of  liq  uor  to  which 
it  gives  a  like  impregnation,  is 
comparatively  inconfiderable. 

C*RE. 
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Cerevisia  amara. 
Bitter  Ale. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Lemon  peel,  frefli,  each  four 

ounces ; 
Long  pepper,  one  ounce ; 
Ale,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  fteep  together  without 
heat. 

This  is  an  agreeable  bitter 
ilomachic  ale,  much  fuperior  to 
the  common  purls,  or  any  of  the 
compofitions  of  this  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  the  extemporaneous 
recipe  writers. 

Cerevisia  aperiens. 
Aperient  ale. 

Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  unbruifed,  ten 
ounces ; 

Long  birthwort  root,  fix  ounces ; 
Lefler  centaury  tops,  twoounces ; 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce ; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

This  is  an  ufeful  aperient  diet- 
drink  in  cachectic  and  chlorotic 
indifpofitions,  and  in  all  cafes 
where  obftru&ions  begin  to  form 
in  the  vifcera.  It  is  to  be  taken, 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day. 

Cerevisia  Butleri. 
Dr.  Butler's  ale. 

Take  of 

Betony, 

Sage, 

Agrimony, 

Garden  fcurvy-grafs, 

Roman  wormwood,  each  three 
handfuls  ; 

Elecampane  roots, 

Horferadifli  roots,   each  four 
ounces ; 

New  ale,  four  gallons. 
The  herbs  and  roots  are  to  be  put 
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in  a  bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale 
while  it  works. 

This  liquor  has  fo  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to 
have  been  frequently  made  and 
fold  in  public  houfes.  It  is  ufed 
in  the  fpring,  for  purifying  the 
blood,  and  preventing  fcorbutic 
diforders. 

Cerevisia  cephalica. 
Cephalic  ale. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  ten  ounces; 
Muftard  feed,  whole,  fix  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot, twoounces ; 
Rofemary,  or  fage,  three  ounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

The  ingredients  of  this  com- 
pofition  are  all  of  the  warm  and 
ftimulating  kind  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  tend  to  invigorate  the  nerv- 
ous fyftem,  and  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids.  In 
palfies,  epilepfies,  and  vertigoes, 
fome  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  this  liquor  ufed  as  common 
drink. 

Cerevisia  diuretica. 
Diuretic  ale. 
Take  of  l.' 
Muftard  feed,  whole, 
Juniper  berries,     each  eight 
ounces ; 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  ounces ; 
Common  wormwood.twoounces; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

Take  of  2. 
Broom  tops, 

Muftard    feed,    each  fixteen 

ounces; 
Flower-de-luce  roots, 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 

twelve  ounces  j 
Winter's  bark, 
Elder  bark, 
Wild  carrot  feeds, 

Junipef 
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Juniper  herries.each  two  pounds; 
New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  cafes,  and  corpu- 
lent fcorbutic  habits,  thefe  ape- 
rient and  diuretic  liquors  are  very 

.  ufeful  diet-drinks.  Half  a  pint 
of  either  may  be  taken  two  or 

.  three  times  a  day. 

Cerevisia  ad  scorbuticos. 
Scorbutic  ale. 

Take  of 

Horleradifh   root,   frelh,  one 
pound  ; 

Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half 
a  pound; 
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Canella  alba,  two  ounces;  _ 
Buckbean   leaves,  frefli,  eight 
.   ounces:    or    dried,  three 

ounces ; 
New  fmall  ale,  ten  gallons. 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  im- 
purities of  the  blood  and  juices, 
this  liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink, 
generally  does  good  fervice.  All 
the  ingredients  are  very  effectual 
for  the  intention,  and  well  fuited 
to  the  form.  If  the*  lharp-pointed 
dock  roots  were  exchanged  for 
thofe  of  the  great  water  dock,  the 
compofition,  would  be  Hill  more 
powerful. 


SECT..VI. 

Spirituous  'Tinctures. 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is 
the  direct  menftruum  of  the 
rrefins  and  efiential  oils  of  veget- 
:  ables ;  and  totally  extracts  thefe 
:  active  principles  fromfundry  veget- 
;  able  matters,  which  yield  them  to 
water  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in 
-part.  It  dilfolves  likewife  the  fweet 
I  faccharine  matter  of  vegetables  ; 
land  generally,  thofe  parts  of  ani- 
•mal  bodies,  in  which  their  pecu- 
liar fmells  and  taftes  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
:are  extracted   almoft  equally  by 
water  and  rectified  fpirit ;  but  in 
:the  watery  and  fpirituous  tinctures 
:of  them  there  is  this  difference; 
:that  the  active  parts  in  the  wa- 
:  tery  extractions,  are  blended  with 
i  a  large  proportion  of  inert  gum- 
•my  matter,  on  which  their  folu- 
:bility  in  this  menftruum  in  great 
rmeafure  depends,  while  rectified 
fpirit  extracts  them  almoft  pure 
from  gum.    Hence,  when  the  fpi- 
rituous tinctures  are  mixed  with 
'watery  iiquors,  a  part  of  what 
the  fpirit  had  taken  up  from  the 


fubject  generally  feparates  and' 
fubfides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which, 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal vegetable,  made  it  foluble 
in  water.  This  however  is  not 
univerfal,  for  the  active  parts  of 
fome  vegetables,  when  extracted 
by  rectified  fpirit,  are  not  preci- 
pitated by  water,  being  almoft 
equally  diflbluble  in  both  men- 
ftrua. 

Rectified  fpirit  may  be  tinged 
by  vegetables  of  all  colours,  ex- 
cept blue:  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  general,  which  give  out  but 
little  of  their  natural  colour  to 
watery  liquors,  communicate  to 
fpirit  the  whole  of  their  green 
tincture,  which  for  the  moft  part 
proves  elegant,  though  not  very 
durable. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tinctures;  and 
hence  have  been  fuppofed  to 
promote  the  difiblving  power  of 
the  menftruum,  though  this  does 
not  appear  from  experience:  in 
5  the 
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the  trials  that  eave  been  made  to 
determine  this  affair,  no  more  was 
found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep 
coloured  tinctures,  than  in  the 
paler  ones  and  often  nut  fo  much; 
if  the  alkali  be  added  after  the 
extraction  of  the  tincture,  it  will 
heighten  the  colour  as  much  as 
when  mixed  with  the  ingredients 
at  firft.  Nor  is  the  addition  of 
thefe  falts  in  making  tinctures, 
ufelefs  only,  but  likevvife  preju- 
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dicial,  as  they,  in  general,  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatics,  and  fu- 
peradd  a  quality,  fometimes  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine.—Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
in  many  cafes,  promote  the  action 
of  the  fpirit. — Acids  generally 
weaken  it;  unlefs  when  the  acid 
has  been  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  compound 
of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified 
fpirit. 
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General  rules  for  extracting  tinblures  \  from  the  Edinburgh 

Pharmacopeia. 


The  vegetable  fubftances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
onlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife.  They  mould  like- 
wife  be  cut  and  bruifed,  before 
the  menftruum  is  poured  on 
them. 

II. 

If  the  digeftion  is  performed  in 
balneo,  the  whole  fuccefs  de- 
pends upon  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  fire  :  it  ought  to  be 
.  all  along  gentle,  unlefs  the  hard 
texture  of  the  fubjedt  fhould  re- 
quire it  to  be  augmented  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  heat  may  be  in- 
creafed  fo  as  to  make  the  men- 
ftruum boil  a  little,  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs. 

III. 

Very  large  circulatory  veflels  ought 
.   to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
which  lhould  be  heated  before 
they  are  luted  together. 
Circulatory  veflels  are  thofe, 
which  are  fo  contrived,  and  of 
fuch  a  height,  that  the  vapour, 
which  arifes  during  the  digeftion, 
may  be  cooled  and  condenfed  in 
the  upper  part,   and  fall  down 
again  into  the  liquor  below:  by 
this  means  the  diflipation,  both 
of  the  fpirit  and  of  the  volatile 


parts  of  the  ingredients,  is  pre- 
vented. They  are  generally  com- 
pofed  of  two  long-necked  matraf- 
fes  or  boltheads;  the  mouth  of 
one  of  which  is  to  be  inferted  into 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  juncture 
fecured  by  a  piece  of  wet  bladder. 
The  ufe  of  heating  the  veflels  is, 
to  expel  a  part  of  the  air;  which 
otherwife,  rarifying  in  the  pro- 
cefs, would  endanger  burfting 
them,  or  blowing  off  the  upper- 
moft  matrefs.  A  Angle  matrafs 
with  a  long  neck,  or  with  a  glafs 
pipe  inferted  into  its  mouth,  is 
more  commodious  than  the  double 
veflel.    See  page  44.. 

IV. 

The  veflel   is  to  be  frequently 
lhaked  during  the  digeftion. 
V. 

All  tinctures  lhould  be  fuffered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  filter  or  ftrainer. 
VI. 

In  the  tinctures  (and  diftilled  fpirits 
likevvife)  defigned  for  internal 
ufe,  no  other  fpirit  (drawn 
from  malt,  melafles,  or  other 
fermented  matter)  is  to  be 
ufed,  than  that  exprefsly  pre- 
fcribed. 

VII.  Refii: 


Chap.  2'  Spiritual* 
vir. 

Reiins  and  refinous  gums  yield 
tinclures  more  fuccefsfully,  if, 
after  being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed  with  fome  white 
fand,  well  walhed  and  dried, 
which  will  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  lumps  by  the  heat. 
If  the  powders  prefcribed  are 
fufHcient  for  this  purpofe,  fuch 
an  addition  is  unneceiiary. 

.    TINCTURA  AMARA. 
Bitter  tinclure. 
Land, 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  : 
Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 

peel,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Letter  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce  j 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tincture. 

•  *    \i  i  *■»#•  -I  '  *-' 

This  is  a  very  elegant  fpiritu- 
ous  bitter.  As  the  preparation 
is  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon 
peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  watery  bitter  infufions,  has, 
on  account  of  the  perifhablenefs 
of  its  flavour,  no  place  in  this. 
The  cardamom  feeds  are  here  a 
very  commodious  ingredient,  as 
in  this  fpirituous  menftruum  they 
are  free  from  the  inconvenience 
which  they  are  attended  with  in 
other  liquors,  of  rendering  them 
untranfparent.  The  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  has  a  compofition 
fimilar  in  intention  to  this,  under 
the  title  of 

ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 
Stomachic  elixir. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Curaflao  oranges,  one  ounce  ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,    half  an 

ounce  ; 
Cochineal,  half  a  dram  ; 
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French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fteep  for  three  days,  and 
then  filter  the  elixir. 

This  elixir  differs  from  that  of 
former  editions,  in  the  fubftitution 
of  Curaflao  oranges  to  frefh  orange! 
peel,  and  in  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot. 
The  firft  is  a  grateful  aromatic 
bitter,  and  the  latter  fuperadds  a 
degree  of  pungency  coinciding 
with  the  intention.  Both  this 
and  the  preceding  compofition  are 
very  ufeful  ftomachic  bitters. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA. 

jfromatic  tinclure. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hufks,  three  drams  j 

Long  pepper, 

Ginger,  each  two  drams  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,    and  then 

ftrain  off  the  tindture. 

This  is  a  very  Warm  aromatic, 
too  much  fo  to  be  given  without 
dilution.  A  tea  fpoonful  or  two 
.may  be  taken  in  wine,  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle,  in  lan- 
guors, weaknefs  of  the  ftdmach, 
flatulencies,  and  other  like  com- 
plaints. The  ftomachic  tinfture 
defcribed  hereafter,  is  fimilar  in 
intention  to  this,  but  contrived  lefs 
hot  of  the  fpicesj  that  it  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf. 

The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia 
directs  a  compofition  fimilar  to 
the  foregoing,  under  the  title  of 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA, 
vulgo    SALUTIFERA  }  which 
is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus  root, 
X  Cinnamon, 
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Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 
Angelica    feeds,    each  three 

drams ; 
Long  pepper,  one  dram  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  filter 
the  tincture. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 
omilTion  of  fome  articles  either  fu- 
perfluous  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ;  galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
and  bayberries.  As  now  reform- 
ed, it  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  warm 
aromatic. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMICA. 
Raifamic  ttnSlure. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

.Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Englilh  fafFron,  one  dram  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together, 
in  a  fand-heat,  for  three  days  ; 
and  then  pafs  the  tincture  thro* 
a  ftrainer. 

This  tincture  is  an  excellent 
balfamic,  both  for  internal  and 
ex:ernal  purpofes.  It  is  ufually 
given,  in  dofes  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  drops,  in  the  fluor  alpus, 
gleets,  cachexies,  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas,  and  nephritic  complaints, 
for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera,  and  corroborating  the 
nervous  fyftem  in  general.  Some 
caution  is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  refinous  warm  medicines  :  in 
cold,  languid,  phlegmatic  habits, 
they  have  for  the  molt  part  good 
effects  ;  but  in  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric conftitutions,  where  there 
is  any  tendency  to  inflammation, 
or   immoderate  heat,  they  are 


manifeflly  prejudicial,  and  raife  or 
continue  febrile  fymptoras. 

TINCTURA 
CANTHARIDUM", 
Tintlure  of  cantharides. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Cantharides, bruifed, two  dramsj. 
Cochineal,  half  a  dram  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Digeit  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tincture  through 
paper. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  two  drams  ; 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce- 
and  a  half ; 

Cochineal,  one  dram  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  the  cantharides  in  the  fpirit 

for  two  days  ;    then  ftrain  oft" 

the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the- 

balfam  and  cochineal.  Digeft. 

again,  in  a  fand-heat,  for  four 

days  ;  and  then  llrain  off  tha 

tincture. 

These  tinctures  polfefs  the- 
whole  virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are 
the  only  preparations  of  it  defign- 
ed  for  internal  ufe  ;  tinctures  be- 
ing by  far  the  moft  commodious 
and  fafe  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  this  active  drug.  The  two 
tinctures  are  fcarcely  different  in 
virtue  from  one  another  ;  the  rec- 
tified and  proof  fpirit  equally 
extracting  the  medicinal  parts  of 
the  cantharides.  The  cochineal 
is  ufed  only  as  a  colouring  ingre- 
dient:  the  balfam  in  the  fecond 
prefcription,  and  the  gum  guaia- 
cum,  camphor,  and  effential  oil 
of  juniper  berries,  which  were 
formerly  added,  however  well 
adapted  to  the  intentions  of  cure, 
can  be  of  little  confequence  in  a 
medicine  limited  to  fo  fmall  a  dofe. 

If 


Chap.  3.  Spirit'uo* 

If  any  additional  fubftances  Ihould 
be  thought  requilite  for  promoting 
the  effect  of  the  cantharides,  whe- 
ther as  a  diuretic,  as  a  detergent 
in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  pafl- 
ages,  or  as  a  lpecific  reftringent  of 
feminal  gleets  and  thefluor  albus, 
they  are  more  advantageoufly  join- 
ed extemporaneoufly  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  themfelves 
at  proper  intervals.  The  ufual 
dofe  of  thefe  tinctures  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops,  which  may  be 
taken  in  a  glafs  of  water,  or  any 
other  more  agreeable  liquor,  twice 
a  day  ;  and  increafed  by  two  or 
three  drops  at  a  time,  according  to 
the  effect. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI. 
Tinclure  of  cardamoms. 
Load. 

Take  of 

Leffen  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
half  a  pound ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without   heat,  and  ftrain 

the  tincture. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms 
has  been  in  ufe  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  though  now  firft  re- 
ceived into  the  difpenfatory.  It 
is  a  pleafant,  warm  cordial,  and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any 
proper  vehicle,  from  a  dram  to  a 
fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 
Tir.clure  of  cajlor. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,   powdered,  two 
ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  ten  day*  without  heat, 

and  ftrain  off  the  tincture. 

Edir.b. 

Take  of 
Ruffia  carter,  an  ounce  and  a 

half} 
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Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  with  a  gentle  heat 
for  three  days,  and  afterwards 
ftrain  oft"  the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly 
added  in  this  laft  prefcription, 
which  is  here  judicioufly  rejected, 
as  being  at  leaft  an  ufelefs,  if 
not  prejudicial  ingredient.  It  has 
been  difputed,  whether  a  weak  or 
rectified  fpirit,  and  cold  or  warm, 
digeftion,  are  preferable  for  mak- 
ing this  tincture.  To  determine 
this  point,  the  following  experi- 
ment has  been  brought.  "  Some 
"  fine  Siberia  caftor  having  been. 
"  infufed  in  good  French  brandy., 
"  without  heat,  for  twenty  days, 
*'  the  tincture  proved  very  weak  z 
"  on  the  fame  individual  caftor 
"  (the  magma  or  refiduum  of  the 
"  former  tincture)  the  fame  quan- 
"  tity  of  rectified  fpirit  was  pour- 
"  ed,  as  before  of  brandy;  and 
"  after  a  few  hours  warm  digef- 
'*  tion,  a  tincture  was  extracted 
"  much  ftronger  than  the  other." 
But  this  experiment  is  not  fatif- 
factory  ;  the  effects  of  the  two 
menftrua,  and  of  heat,  having- 
been  refpe&ively  compared  in  very 
different  circumftances.  From  the 
trials  which  I  have  made,  it  ap- 
pears, that  caftor,  macerated  with- 
out heat,  gives  out  its  finer  and 
moft  grateful  parts  to  either  fpi- 
rit, moft  perfectly  to  the  rectified  r 
that  heat  enables  both  menftrua  to 
extract  greateft  part  of  its  groifer 
and  more  naufeous  matter;  and 
that  proof  fpirit  extracts  this  laft 
more  readily  than  rectified. 

The  tincture  of  caftor  is  recom- 
mended in  moft  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints,  and  hyfteric  diforders  : 
in  the  latter,  it  fometimes  does 
fervice,  though  many  have  com- 
plained of  its  proving  ineffectual. 
The  dofe  is  from  twenty  drops  to 
forty,  fifty,  or  more. 

X  2  TINCTURA 
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TINCTURA  CASTOREI 

COM  POSIT  A. 
Compound  tinfture  of  cajior. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  (commonly 
called  fpirit  of  fal  volatile) 
one  pint. 

Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe-ftopt 
phial,  frequently  making  the 
vefl'el ;  and  then  Itrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  compofition  is  a  medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in 
hyfterical  diforders,  and  the  feveral 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  volatile  oily  fpirit,  here  in- 
tended, is  the  fecond  of  thofe 
hereafter defcribed  under  that  title; 
it  is  an  excellent  menftruum  both 
for  the  caftor  and  the  afafetida,  and 
greatly  adds  to  their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 
Tinilure  of  cinnamon. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  pint. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  oft" 

the  tincture. 

The  tincture  of  cinnamon  pof- 
fefies  the  reftringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  ;  and  in  this  refpect 
it  differs  from  the  diftillcd  waters 
of  the  fpice. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANl  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  tinclure  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints.  . 
Digeft  and  ftrain. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  has  been 
for  a  long  time  pretty  much  in 
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efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
(hops,  though  but  lately  received 
into  the  difpenfatory.  Some  have 
employed  highly-rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a  menftruum  ;  which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
bydigeftion  on  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  to 
affirt  the  action  of  the  fpirit,  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  of  any  advantage ;  and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the 
vitriolic  acid,  which  was  fuppofed, 
by  giving  a  greater  confidence  to 
the  fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fuftain 
more  than  it  would  be  capable  of 
doing  by  itfelf;  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  acid  improves  the  medi- 
cine, by  increafing  the  roughnef. 
of  the  bark.  This  laft  tincture, 
and  that  made  with  rectified  fpirit, 
have  their  advantages;  though  for 
general  ufe,  that  above  directed  is 
the  molt  convenient  of  any,  the 
proof  fpirit  extracting  nearly  all 
the  virtues  of  the  bark.  It  may 
be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  purpofes  it  is 
intended  to  anfwer.  See  Peru- 
vianus  cortex,  page  195. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANl  VOLATILIS. 
Volatile  tinclure  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces ; 

Spiritoffal  ammoniac,  twopints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  in  a  veffel 

clofe  ftopt ;  and  afterwards  ftrain 

the  tincture. 

This  tincture  is  but  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  the 
bark;  and  is  fo  acrimonious,  that 
the  largelt  dofe,  which  can  with 
fafety  be  given  of  it,  can  contain 
only  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fubject.  The  medicine  neverthe- 
less has  its  ufes,  and  may  be  ler- 

viceable 
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viceable  in  Tome  cafes  where  the 
itronger  are  improper,  as  in  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  obltruclions, 
and  oppreflions  of  the  breaft. 
Stronger  tin&ures  of  this  kind 
iMPy  be  obtained  by  means  of  dul- 
cified fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or 
the  fpirit  prepared  with  quicklime. 
All  the  three  may  be  employed 
where  a  large  quantity  of  bark  is 
net  required,  as  at  the  clofe  of 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  in 
weaknefs  of  digelHon,  attended 
with  a  cold  fenfation  at  the  fto- 
mach,  and  fome  fluxes,  particu- 
larly thole  from  the  uterus,  where 
the  circulation  is  languid,  the 
fibres  relaxed,  and  where  there  is  a 
periodical  return  of  flight  feverifh 
complaints.  In  thefe  cafes,  I  have 
often  experienced  falutary  effecls 
from  a  tinclure  in  dulcified  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  given  to  the 
quantity  of '  a  tea-fpoonful  five  or 
fix  times  a  day,  in  any  appropri- 
ated  vehicles. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI.  COMP. 

Compound  tinclure  of  Peruvian 
bark. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three 
ounces  ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Gentian,  each  two  drams; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  three 

days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 

tinclure. 

The  fubftances  here  joined  to 
the  bark,  in  many  cafes,  promote 
its  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents ;  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  are  abfolutely  neceflary.  In 
fome  ill  habits,  particularly  where 
the  juices  are  fluggilh  and  tena- 
cious, the  vifcera  and  abdominal 
glands  obftrucled,  the  bark,  by 
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itfelf,  proves  tinfuccefsful,  if  not 
injurious;  whilft  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  corroborant  llomachics 
and  deobfh  uents,  it  rarely  fails  of 
the  due  effecl.  Gentian  and  Vir- 
ginian fnakeroot  are  among  the 
bell  additions  for  this  purpofe ;  to 
which  it  is  often  necefiary  to  join 
chalybeate  medicines  alio. 

TINCTURA  CROCI. 
Tinclure  of  fajfron. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 
After  digefiing  them  for  three 

days,  let  the  tin&ure  be  ftraincd 

out  for  ufe. 

This  tinclure  is  fimilar  in  vir- 
tue to  the  faffron  wine.  A  fpiri- 
tuous  menftruum  is  here  preferred 
to  the  wine,  as  a  tinclure  drawn 
with  the  former  retains  its  elegant 
colour  longer,  and  is  not  apt  to 
depofite  in  keeping  any  part  of 
what  it  had  taken  up  from  the 
faffron.  The  fhops  have  been  ac- 
cultomed  to  employ  treacle  water 
as  a  menftruum  for  faffron,  with 
a  view  to  the  promoting  its  effi- 
cacy in  the  intention  of  an  alexi- 
pharmac  ;  but  the  acid  in  that 
compound  water  foon  deftroys  the 
colour  of  the  tinclure. 

TINCTURA  FCETIDA, 
Fetid  tinclure. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  four  ounces  ;■ 
Reclifiedtfpiritofwine.twopints. 

Digeft  and  ftrain. 

This  tinclure,  lately  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia,  has  been 
in  ufe  for  a  confiderable  time  :  it 
poflelTes  the  virtues  of  the  afafe- 
tida itfelf ;  and  may  be  given  from 
ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fixty.    It  was 

X  3  firft 
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firft  propofed  to  the  college  to  be 
made  with  proof  fpirit :  this  dif- 
folves  more  of  the  afafetida  than  a 
rectified  one,  but  the  tinfture  proves 
turbid;  and  therefore  rectified  fpi- 
rit, which  cxtra&s  a  tranfparent 
one,  is  very  juftly  preferred. 

TINCTURA  FUL1GIN1S. 

Tinclure  of  foot. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Wood  foot,  two  ounces ; 

Afafetida,  one  ounce  j 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  and  ftrain. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Shining  wood-foot,  one  ounce  ; 

Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  a  pint. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable 
to  the  fame  obje&ion  here  as  in 
the  foregoing  tin&ure  ;  for  when 
foot  is  added,  whatever  fpirit  he 
employed,  fhe  tin&ure  will  not 
prove  tranfparent.  Fuller,  in  his 
pharmacopoeia  domeftica,  has  a 
medicine  under  the  tittle  of  Hys- 
teric tincture,  fimilar  to 
thefe,  only  with  a  little  myrrh, 
which  is  no  very  material  addition 
to  afafetida  and  foot.  Thefe  me- 
dicines are  found  ferviceable,  not 
,  only  in  hyfteric  cafes,  but  likewife 
in  other  nervous  diforders.  They 
may  be  given  from  a  tea-fpoonful 
to  a  common  fpoonful  twice  a 
day. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACINA 
VOX  AT. LIS. 

Volatile  tinclure  of  gualacum. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces; 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 
Digeft,  without  heat,  in  a  veflel 
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clofe  ftopt ;  and  afterwards  let 
the  tindture  be  paffed  through 
a  (trainer. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tinfture  ;  the  volatile  fpi- 
rit excellently  difiblving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting 
its  medicinal  virtue.  In  rheu- 
matic cafes,  a  tea-fpoonful,  taken 
every  morning  and  evening  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  has  proved  of 
fingular  fervi<^. 

TINCTURA  JALAPII. 
Tinclure  of  jalap. 
Lond. 

Take,  of 

Jalap  root,  eight  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  proper  digeftion,  ftrain  off 

the  tinclure. 

This  tiniture  is  an  ufeful  and 
mild  purgative,  the  menftruum, 
here  employed,  taking  up  fo  much 
of  the  gummy  parts,  as  corrects 
the  griping  quality  which  the  re- 
fin  is  attended  with.  It  may  be 
taken  by  itfelf  from  a  dram  tQ 
half  an  ounce  ;  or  mixed  in  fmaller 
quantity  with  cathartic  infufions, 
or  the  like. 

TINCTURA  JALAPP^E. 
Tinclure  of  jalap. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three 
ounces  ; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  for  three  days,  and 

then  ftrain  the  tin&ure. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  tincture  ;  but  rectified 
fpirit,  diflblving  little  more  than 
the  pure  refinous  parts  of  the  ja- 
lap, rendered  the  ufe  of  the  me- 
dicine fomewhat  lefs  commodious 

than 
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than  that  of  the  tincture  prepared 
with  proof  lpirir.     Moil  of  the 
tin&ures  made  in  rectified  fpirit, 
i  diluted  with  water  fo  as  to  be  fit 
for  taking,  form  a  turbid  white 
mixture:  many  of  them  are  i'afely 
taken  in  this  form,  without  any 
further  addition  ;  but  the  cathar- 
tic ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 
on  without  an  admixture  of  fyrup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  unit- 
ed with  the  liquor  ;  for  if  it  fepa- 
races,  in  its  pure  undivided  ftate, 
it  never  fails  to  produce  violent 
gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
tures of  jalap,  a  iblution  in  fpirit 
of  wine  of  a  known  quantity  of 
the  refin  extracted  from  the  root  ; 
and  obferve,  that  this  folution  is 
more  certain  in  ftrength  than  any 
tincture  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  root  directly.   For,  as  the  pur- 
gative virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its 
refin,  and  as  all  jalap  appears,  from 
experiment,  not  to  be  equally  re- 
finous,  fome  forts  yielding  five, 
and  others  not  three  ounces  of 
refin  fromfixteen  ;  it  follows,  that 
although  the  root  be  always  taken 
in   the  fame  proportion  to  the 
menftruum,  and  the  menftruum 
always  exactly  of  the  fame  ftrength, 
it  may  neverthelefs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  jalap, 
be    impregnated    with  different 
quantities  of  refin,  and  confe- 
quently  prove  different  in  degree 
of  efHcacy.    Though  this  objec- 
tion againil  the  tincture  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fup- 
pofe,  it  certainly  behoves  the  apo- 
thecary to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  the  root.    The  inferior  forts 
may  be  employed  for  making  the 
refina  jalapii,  which  they  yield  in 
as  great  perfection,  though  not  in 
fo  large  quantity,  as  the  beft.  Neu- 
mann thinks  even  the  worm-eaten 
jalap  as  good,  for  that  pnrpofe,  as 
a'ny  other, 
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TINCTURA  JALAPP^E 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  tinclure  of  jalap, 
Editib. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  fix  <lrams  ; 

Black   hellebore   roots,  three 

drams  ; 
Juniper  berries, 

Guaiacum  fhavings,  each  half 

an  ounce; 
French  brandy,  a  pint  and  a 

half. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  after- 
wards flrain  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  requires  to  be 
taken  in  larger  quantity  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  if  intended  to 
aft  fully  as  a  cathartic.  It  may, 
in  fome  cafes,  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage, in  fmall  dofes,  as  an  al- 
terant. The  quantity  of  the  pur- 
gative materials,  that  goes  to  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture,  is  fifteen 
grains  of  jalap,  and  feven  and  a 
half  of  the  black  hellebore  root. 

TINCTURA  JAPONICA. 

"Japonic  tinclure. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

A  fter  a  proper  digestion, let  the  tinc- 
ture bepaffed  through  a  ftrainer. 

A  tincture  of  this  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber- 
gris, and  mufk,  to  the  ingredients 
above  directed,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  fhops.  The  tincture  here 
received  is  preferable  for  gene- 
ral ufe  :  where  any  other  ingre- 
dients are  required,  tinctures  of 
them  may  be  occafionally  mixed 
with  this  in  extemporaneous  prc- 
fcription.  The  Cinnamon  is  a  very 
ufeful  addition  to  the  Japan  earth, 
ngt  only  as  it  warms  the  itomach, 

X  4  Sec. 
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&c.  but  likewife  as  it  improves 
the  roughnefs  and  aftringency  of 
the  other. 

This  tindlure  is  of  good  fervice 
in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
loofcnefles,  uterine  fluors,  and 
other  like  diforders,  where  mild 
aftringent  medicines  are  indicat- 
ed. Two  or  three  tea-fpoonfuls 
may  be  taken  every  now  and  then, 
in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
vehicle. 

TINCTURA  LACC^E. 

Tintture  of  gum-lac. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum-lac,  powdered,  an  ounce; 
Myrrh,  powdered, half  an  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  fcurvy-grafs,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  fix  days: 
after  which,  {train  off  the  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

This  tin&ure  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcOrbuticex- 
ulcerations  of  them  :  it  may  be 
fitted  for  ufe  in  thefe  intentions, 
by  mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
or  the  like.  Some  recommend  it 
internally  againft  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints, and  as  a  corroborant  in 
gleets,  female  weaknefles,  &c.  Its 
warmth,  pungency,  and  manifeft- 
]y  aftringent  bitterilh  tafte,  point 
out  its  virtues,  in  thefe  cafes,  to 
be  confiderable,  though  common 
practice,  among  us,  has  not  yet 
received  it. 

TINCTURA  FLORUM 
MARTIALIUM. 

Tinclure  of  the  martial flowers. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Martial  flowers,  four  qunces ; 

Proof  fpirit  one  pint, 
pigeft  and  drain. 
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TINCTURA  MARTIS. 

UtiSiure  of  iron. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit    of  fait,  two 
pounds ; 

Digeft  them  together  in  a  gentle 
heat  of  fand,  and  then  filter  the 
tinfture. 

1 1NCTURA  MARTIS  in 
SPIRITU  SALIS. 
Tinflure  of  iron  in  fpirit  of fait. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  half  a  pound  ; 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait,  three 

pounds  j 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 

pints. 

Digeft  the  iron  filings  in  the  fpirit  of 
fait,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  afts  upon  the  iron  :  after 
the  feces  havefubfided,evaporate 
the  liqtrbr.  to  one  pound,  and 
add  thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 

All  the  tinctures  of  fteel  are 
no  other  than  real  folutions  of  the 
metal  made  in  acids,  and  com- 
bined with  vinous  fpirits.  The 
three  tinctures,  here  diredted,  dif- 
fer from  one   another   only  in 
ftrength,  the  acid  being  the  fame 
in  all  :  the  firft  is  the  weakeft, 
and  the  laft  the  ftrongeft.  In 
our  former  pharmacopoeia  there 
was  a  tinfture  from  the  matter 
which  remains  after  the  fublima- 
tion  of  the  martial  flowers;  which, 
though  it  appears  to  be  a  good 
one,  is  now  expunged  as  fuper- 
fluous.    Some  have  recommended 
dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a  men- 
ftruum  ;  but  though  this  readily 
diflblves  the  metal,  it  does  not 
keep  it  fufpended.    The  marine 
js  the  only  acid  that  can  be  em- 
ploved  for  this  ufe. 

All  thefe  tindtures  are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  calces  or  croc-i  of 
f  iron, 
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iron ,  as  being  not  only  more  fpeedy, 
but  likewife  more  certain  in  their 
.operation:  the  latter,  in  fome 
,  cafes,  pals  off  through  the  inter- 
nal tube  witn  little  effect;  whilft 
the  tinctures  fcarce  ever  fail. 
From  ten  to    twenty  drops  of 

■  either  of  the  tinctures,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a  day, 

:in  any  proper'  vehicle;  though  it 
is  feldom  advifeable  to  extend  the 

.  dofefo  far  as  the  laltof  theie  quan- 
tities, eipecially  in  regard  to  the 

•  tincture  in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is 
1  exceeding  Itrong  of  the  iron. 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODII. 

TinElure  of  melampodium,  or 
I/lack  hellebore. 
Lond.  and  Edinb. 
Take  of 

Black    hellebore   roots,  four 

ounces ; 
Cochineal,  two  fcruples ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filter  the  tincture  through 
paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepa- 
ration of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
'for  an  alterative,  the  menftruum 
I  here    employed    extracting  the 

•  whole  of  its  virtues.    It  has  been 
:  found,  from  experience,  particu- 
'.  larly  ferviceable  in  uterine  obstruc- 
tions ;  in  fanguine  constitutions, 

•where  chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it 
feldom  fails  of  exciting  the  men- 
ftrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup- 
preflion.    So  great  is  the  power 

I  of  this  medicine,  that  wherever, 
from  an  ill  conformation  of  the 
parts,  or  other  caufes,  the  expefted 
difcharge  does  not  fucceed  upon  the 
ufe  of  it,  the  blood,  as  Dr.  Mead 
hasoblerved,  is  fo  forcibly  propel- 
led,, as  to  make  its  way  through 
other  paffages.  A  tea  fpoonful  of 
i'r.i  tincture  may  be  taken  twice  in  a 
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day,'  In  warm  water,  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a  tincture  of  this  root 
with  wine.  Proof  fpirit  is  un- 
doubtedly preferable,  both  as  a 
menftruum,  and  as  being  better 
fitted  for  keeping. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE. 
Tinflitre  of  myrrh. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
After  due  digeftion,  ftrain  off  the 

tincture. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  an  ounce  and 
a  half; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 
heat  for  fix  days;  then  ftrain 
off  the  tincture  for  ufe. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  In 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  tincture  can  be  drawn 
from  myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone, 
without  the  affiftance  of  fixt  alka- 
line falts.  But  it  appears  from 
proper  experiments,  that  thefe 
falts  only  heighten  the  colour  of 
the  tincture,  without  enabling  the 
menftruum  to  diflblve  any  more 
than  it  would  by  itfelf.  Recti- 
fied fpirit  extracts,  without  any 
addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh,  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide,  viz.  therefin:  and 
proof  fpirit  diflblves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  im- 
purities. 

Tincture  of  myrrh  is  recom- 
mended internally  for  warming  the 
habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
ftrengthening  the  folids,  opening 
obstructions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  veffels,  and  refilling 
putrefaction.    Boerhaave  greatly 

efteems 
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cftccms  it  in  all  languid  cales,  pro- 
ceeding from  limplc  inactivity  ;  in 
thole  female  dilbrders  which  are 
occafioned  by  an  aqueous,  mucous, 
fluggifh  indifpolition  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  a  relaxation  of  the 
veflels ;  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  all 
difeafes  arifing  fiom  a  like  caufe. 
The  dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to 
forty  or  more.  The  medicine  may 
doubtlefs  be  given  in  thefc  cafes 
to  advantage";  though  with  us,  it 
is  more  commonly  ufed  exter- 
nally, for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers, 
and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of 
carious  bones. 

TINCTURA   MYRRHiE  e't 
ALOES. 

Tinclure  of  myrrh  and  aloes. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Rectified  fpirit   of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  in  a  fand-hcat  for  fix  days, 
and  then  let  the  tincture  be 
{trained  off. 

This  tincture  is  employed  only 
in  chirurgical  dreflings,  for  cleanf- 
ing foul  ulcers,  reftraining  the 
progrefs  of  gangrenes,  &c.  in 
which  intention  the  aloes  is  an 
ufeful  addition  to  the  myrrh.  The 
hepatic  aloes  is  reckoned  more  ef- 
fectual for  thefe  purpofes  than  the 
finer  Socotorine. 

TINCTURA  OPII,  vulgo 
LAUDANUM  LIQU1DUM. 
tmclure  of  opium,  commonly  called 
liquid  laudanum. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crude  opium,  two  ounces; 
Englifli  fafFron,  one  ounce; 
Aqua  aromatica,  or  fpiriruous 


cinnamon  water,  twenty  oun- 
ces. 

Digcit  in  afand-bath,  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  and  afterwards  (train 
off  the  tindure. 
It  is  made  alio  without  fafFron. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  liquid 
opiate,  the  menitruum  diflblving 
nearly  the  whole  fubltance  of  the 
opium,  and  effectually  covering  its 
ill  flavour.  1  he  proportion  of 
menitruum  is  fomewhat  larger  than 
in  the  vinous  tincture  formerly 
defcribed  (fee  page  298) :  one 
grain  of  opium  goes  to  about 
twenty  drops  of  that  tincture,  and 
twenty  five  of  this  :  neverthelefs, 
as  there  appears  to  be  more  of  the 
opium  difiolved  here  than  in  the 
other,  this  tincture  may  poflibly 
be  the  (trongeft  of  the  two.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  (hops 
were  furnifhed  with  a  liquid  opiate, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  men- 
itruum was  (till  much  larger,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  the  dofe  being  deter- 
mined by  weight  or  meafure;  the 
method,  by  drops,  feeming  too 
precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following 
preparation  is  contrived  with  this 
view. 

Take  of 

Thebaic  extratt,  half  a  dram ; 
Highly-re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 

called  alcohol,  ten  ounces ; 
Simple  cinnamon  water,  twenty 

ounces. 

Digeft  them  together  until  the 
opium  is  difiolved,  and  then  fil- 
ter the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I  apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconveni- 
encies  attending  the  common  opiate 
tinctures.  The  menitruum  diw 
folves  the  whole  of  the  opium  ex- 
cept the  impurities,  and  confe- 
quently  the  tintture.  is  not  liable 
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to  any  uncertainty  in  point  of 
itrength.  The  dofe  may  be  af- 
certained  to  the  greateft  exactnefs  : 
one  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  one  ounce  by  meafure,  which 
is  equal  nearly  to  feven  drams  by 
weight.  Neither  the  tinctures  in 
wine  nor  proof  fpirit  are  fo  well 
adapted  for  keeping,  as  could  be 
wiftied  ;  in  long  Handing,  a  part 
of  the  opium  is  gradually  thrown 
off  from  both,  and  consequently 
the  tinctures  become  gradually 
weaker:  the  part,  which  thus  fe- 
parates,  amounts  fometimes,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  to  near  one- 
:fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
ifirft  diffolved  ;  it  floats  on  the  fur- 
iface  of  the  vinous  tincture,  and  in 
ithe  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  preparation  here  recom- 
1  mended,  it  has  not  been  obferved 
1  that  any  feparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon  water, 
I  pure  water  may  be  employed  in 
ithe  mixture;  and  where  aroma- 
:tic  additions  are  wanted,  either  in 
;  a  medicinal  intention,  or  fp*  cover- 
ing the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium, 
;any  proper  tincture  or  diftilled 
■  water  may  be  extemporaneoully 
j joined.  Saffron,  an  addition  em- 
ployed by  the  Edinburgh  college, 
ihaabeen  looked  upon  as  a  correc- 
tor of  opium,  but  the  qualities  it 
'was  fuppofed  to  correct,  are  merely 
iimaginary:  nor  indeed  can  that 
:articlebeof  much  importance  in 
;  any  intention,  in  the  fmall  quan- 
i  tity  that  enters  a  dofe  of  the  tinc- 
iture;  a  grain  of  opium  being  ac- 
companied with  only  half  a  grain 
,pf  faffron. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 

SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  tincture  of  rhubarb. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces; 

Lcffer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
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half  an  ounce: 
Saffron,  two  drams ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  ltrain  off 
the  timiture  for  ufe. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMARA. 

Bitter  Tinclure  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 
Gentian  root,  a  dram  and  a 
half; 

Virginian  fnake  root,  one  dram; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

French  brandy,  one  pint. 
Digeft  for  two   days,  and  then 

ftrain  the  tincture. 
This  tincture  may  likevvife  be  made 

with  mountain  wine. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 
Sweet  tinfture  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Leffer  cardamoms  half  an  ounce ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  two  days ;  and  then, 
having  (trained  out  the  tincture, 
add  to  it  four  ounces  of  white 
fugar-candy,  in  powder,  and 
digeft  again;  until  the  fugar  is 
diffolved. 

The  laft  of  thefe  preparations  is 
fomewhat  improved  from  the  form- 
er edition.  Two  ounces  of  liquo- 
rice and  one  of  raifins  are  Sup- 
plied by  an  increafe  of  the  fugar; 
and  two  drams  of  canella  alba, 
by  increaiing  the  cardamom  feeds 
from  two  to  four  drams. 

All  the  foregoing  tinctures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  ftoma- 
chics  and  corroborants,  as  well 
as  purgatives:  fpirituous  liquors 
excellently  extract  thofe  parts  of 
the  rhubarb  in  which  the  two  firlt 
qualities  refidc,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  confiderabiy  promote 

their 
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their  efficacy.  In  vveaknefs  of  the 
ilomach,  indigeftion,  laxity  of  the 
inteltines,  diarrhoeas,  cholicky  and 
other  like  complaints,  thefe  medi- 
cines are  frequently  of  good  fer- 
vice  :  the  fecond  is  alfo,  in  many 
cafes,  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
irtittents,  particularly  in  cachectic 
habits,  where  the  vifcera  are  ob- 
ftru&ed,  in  thefe  intentions,  a 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe,  and  occafionally  repeated.  , 

TINCTURA  SATURNINA. 

Saturnine  tinfturc. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead, 

Green  vitriol,  each  two  ounces; 
Rectified  fpirit   of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder ;  then  add  the  fpirit, 
and  digeft  them  together  without 
heat ;  afterwards  filter  the  tinc- 
ture through  paper. 

TINCTURA 
ANTIPHTHISICA. 

Antiphthifical  tinclure* 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Let  a  tincture  be  extracted  with- 
out heat. 

Th  e  reducing  of  the  falts  fepa- 
rately into  powder,  and  perform- 
ing the  digeltion  without  heat ,  are 
very  neceffary  circumftances  ;  for 
if  the  ingredients  are  attempted 
to  be  pulverized  together,  they 
will  grow  foft  and  almoft  liquid: 
and  if  heat  is  made  ufe  of  fcarce 
any  tincture  will  be  obtained. 

Thefe  tinctures  are  fometimes 
given  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops, 


for  reitraining  Immoderate  fecre-. 
tions,  particularly  the  colliquative 
fweats  attending  hectic  fevers  and 
pluhiiical  diforjjers,  whence  the 
name  antiphthijieal  tincture.  They 
are  undoubtedly  medicines  of 
great  efficacy  in  thefe  cafes,  but 
too  dangerous  ones  to  be  raffily 
ventured  on.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  they  do  not  contain 
any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  ;  but  ex- 
periments, made  for  that  purpofe, 
have  (hewn  that  they  do:  and 
therefore,  the  London  college  has 
very  judicioufly  changed  the  title 
of  their  tincture  into  one  expreff- 
ing  its  being  a   preparation  of 


TINCTURA  SEN^E. 
Tinclure  of  fena. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Raifins,  (toned,  fixteen  ounces ; 

Sena,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  ounce  and 
a   half ; 

Lefler  cardamoms,  hulked,  half 
an  ounce : 

Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Digellwithoutheat,  and  then  (train 

the  tincture. 

TINCTURA  SEN^ 
COMPOSITA,  vulgo  ELIXIR 
SALUTIS. 

Compound  tinclure  of  fena,  com- 
monly called  elixir  of  health. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces ; 
Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds, 
Juniper  berries, 

Guaiacum  fhavings,  each  half 

an  ounce ; 
French  brandy,  three  pints. 

Digeft  for  the  fpace  of  three  days; 
then  drain  off  the  tincture,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  pow- 
dered fugar-candy. 

2  Both 
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Both  thefe  tinctures  are  ufeful 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
ciaily  to  thofe  who  have  accullom- 
ed  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors ;  they  oftentimes  re- 
lieve flatulent  and  colicky  com- 
plaints, where  the  common  cor- 
dials have  little  effect :  the  dofe  is 
from  one  to  two  ounces.  Several 
preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  offered  to  the  public,  under 
the  name  of  Daffy's  elixir:  the 
two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  molt  of  them.  The 
gu.iiacum,  in  the  lalt  of  the  above 
formula,  is  a  very  ufeful  ingre- 
.  dient,  as  it  is  found  to  have  very 
good  effects  when  joined  with  pur- 
gatives :  two  drams  of  fena,  infufed 
in  half  a  pint  of  decoction  of  guai- 
.  acum,  work  as  brifkly  as  three 
■  drams  infufed  in  plain  water,  and 
'•with  greater  cafe  to  the  patient. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTARLE. 
Tinclure  of  fiiakeroct. 
L  and . 

Take  of 

Virginian     fnakeroot,  three 

ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
!  Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tincture. 

The  tincture  of  fnakeroot  was 
:in  a  former  pharmacopoeia  directed 
with  the  tinclura  /a/is  tartari, 
which  being  now  expunged,  it  was 
propofed  to  the  college  to  employ 
rectified  fpirit;  'but  as  the  heat 
of  this  fpiri:  prevents  the  medi- 
cine from  being  taken  in  fo  large 
a»dofe  as  it  might  otherwife  be, 
a  weaker  fpirit  was  made  choice  of. 
The  tincture  made  in  this  men- 
frruum,  which  extracts  the  whole 
virtue;  of  the  root,  may  be  taken 
to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  or 
more  every  five  or  fix  hours. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  di- 
ttcts  this  tir.dtarc  to  be  drawn  with 
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plague  water  ;  a  diftilled  fpiritu- 
ous  water,  impregnated  with  ma- 
lterwort,  angelica,  and  elder  flow- 
ers, and  mixed  with  diftilled 
vinegar. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot, two  ounces; 
Cochineal,  one  dram  ; 
Plague  water,  two.  pints. 

Digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

The  plague  water  is  equally  ef- 
ficacious, as  a  menftruum,  with 
the  Ample  proof  fpirit  or  rectified 
fpirit  ;  and  likewife  coincides  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  medi- 
cine, as  an  alexipharmac  in  fevers. 

TINCTURA  STOMACHICA. 

Stomachic  Tirifture. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Raifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce; 

Caraway  feeds, 

LeiTer  cardamoms,  hufked, 

Cochineal,  each  two  drains; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and.  ftrain  cfF 

the  tincture. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  fto- 
machic  tincture,  much  more  plea- 
fant  than  the  usquebaugh  of 
our  former  pharmacopoeias.  It 
maybe  taken,  without  any  vehicle, 
to  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce, 
though  oftener  ufed  in  mixtures. 

TINCTURA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  Tinflure. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol,  calcined,  one 
dram ; 

French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac- 
quired ayellowilh  tinge  from  the 
cafk)  two  pints. 

Mix 
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Mix  chem  together,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grow  black ;  then  pais  it 
through  a  ftrainer. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  no 
other  fpirit  than  French  brandy 
would  fucceed  in  finking  the  black 
colour,  for  which  this  tincture  is 
valued.  But  any  fpirit,  that  has 
gained  an  impregnation  from  the 
oak  calks,  which  thefe  kinds  of 
liquors  are  generally  kept  in,  or 
from  other  vegetable  aftringents, 
will  equally  exhibit  this  pheno- 
menon ;  and  French  brandy  will 
not  do  it,  without  fuch  afliftance. 
The  title  of  this  tincture  exprelTes 
its  medicinal  intention.  The  ce- 
lebrated STYPTIC  OF  HELVETIUS 
(which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it  no 
otherwife,  than  in  being  more  o- 
perofe  in  compofition.  They  are 
recommended  both.for  internal  ufe, 
and  for  reftraining  external  haemor- 
rhages :  their  virues  do  not  feem  to 
depend  fo  much  on  the  iron,  as  on 
the  menftruum,  the  quantity  of 
metal  dilTolved  being  extremely 
fmall.  In  keeping,  the  iron  is 
apt  to  feparate,  and  the  liquor  to 
loie  its  black  colour. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 
TinElure  of  amber. 
Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  twenty 
ounces. 

Digeft  in  a  fand-heat  for  eight 
days,  and  afterwards  filter  the 
tincture. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  amber,  of  a  grateful  bal- 
famic  tafte,  and  fragrant  fmell. 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  others, 
Itrongly  reccommend  it  in  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  lax  ftate  of  the 
folids  and  debility  of  the  nervous 
fyftem  ;  in  fuppreffions  of  the  men- 
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ftrual  difcharges,  the  fluor  albus, 
feminal  gleets,  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, and  fome  kinds  of  epilep- 
fies  :  it  is  directed  to  be  taken 
from  ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  in 
Canary  or  other  rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is  doubtlefs  an 
efficacious  one  ;  though  it  would 
be  much  more  fo,  if  a  part  of  the 
fpirit  was  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave 
what  it  had  extracted  from  the  am- 
ber, concentrated  into  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  balfam  :  a  tea  fpoon- 
ful  of  this  may  be  taken  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  with  fugar,  or 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  The 
fpirit  diflilled  off,  which  is  richly 
impregnated  with  the  amber  fmell, 
may  be  referved  for  extracting  a 
frefh  tincture  from  another  parcel 
of  amber.  A  tincture  of  amber, 
made  in  this  fpirit,  pofTeffes  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  concrete,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  molt  va- 
luable preparations  of  it. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  have  been 
commonly  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  tincture;  but  with 
no  good  effect ;  for  they  not  only 
do  not  promote  the  diffolution  of 
the  amber,  but  likewife  injure  the 
medical  virtue  of  the  preparation. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  fubftances  that 
have  been  made  trial  of,  give  any 
confiderable  afliftance  to  fpirit  of 
wine  in  diffolving  this  concrete, 
except  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which, 
when  intimately  combined  with  it 
into  a  dulcified  fpirit,  forms  a 
menftruum  faid  to  be  much  more 
efficacious  for  amber  than  the  Am- 
ple vinous  fpirit. '  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  have  accordingly,  in 
the  late  reformation  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia, made  choice  of  this 
menftruum,  and  directed  the  tinc- 
ture as  follows. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint.  Digeft 
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Digell  them  in  a  fand-bath,  with 
a  gentle  heat,  for  four  days ; 
and  then  filter  the  tipclure. 

TINCTURA  SUDORIFICA. 
Sudorific  tincture. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams; 
Cochineal, 

Englifh  faffron,  each  two  drams; 
Opium,  one  fcruple: 
Spirit  of  Mindererus,  one  pint. 
Digell  them  together  in  a  gentle 
heal  for  three  days,  and  then 
pafs  the  tinclure  through  a 
llrainer. 

This  compofition  is  an  efficaci- 
ous fudorific  ;  the  ingredients  be- 
ing of  the  moll  powerful  kind, 
and  the  menftruum  not  only  ex- 
tracting thofe  parts  of  them  in 
which  their  virtues  confill,  but 
co-operating  llrongly  in  the  fame 
intention.  Rulfia  cafior,  a  fuper- 
numerary  ingredient  in  former  edi- 
tions, is  now  omitted:  and  co- 
chineal, which  from  the  quantity 
of  it  formerly  employed,  feemed 
to  have  been  defigned  with  a  me- 
dicinal view,  is  now  reduced  to 
one  half,  and  nothing  more  is  ex- 
pected from  it,  than  to  furnilh  an 
agreeable  colour  to  the  tindlure. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  tin&ure,  by 
meafure,  contains  five  eighths  of 
a  grain  of  opium. 

TlNCTURA    SULPHURIS.  ' 

Tinflure  of  futyhur. 
Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of   wine,  one 
pint. 

Hepar  fulphuris  (that  is,  a  mix- 
ture of  fuiphur  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 

Grind  ihe  hepar  into  powder  whilft 
hot  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  the 
fpirit,  and  digeft  in  a  moderate 
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heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then 
pour  oil"  the  tindlure  from  the 
feces. 

The  digellion  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  performed  in  a  glafs  re- 
ceiver:  put  the  fpirit  firft  into  the 
voffel,  and  pour  the  hot  powder 
upon  it:  then  fliake  them  toge- 
ther; and,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  fpirit  dur- 
ing the  digellion,  infert  a  glafs 
tube  into  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

This  tintture  is  of  a  rich  gold 
colour,  a  hot  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
particular,  not  ungrateful  fmell. 
Its  virtues  are  thofe  of  a  warm  at- 
tenuating, aperient,  and  anti-acid 
medicine.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  as  a  lalt  refource  in 
phthifics  and  ulcerations  of  the 
lungs;  but  in  thefe  cafes  it  promi  fes 
little  fervice,  and  has  been  fome- 
timesfound  prejudicial.  Thedofe 
is  from  ten  to  fixty  drops :  it  is 
mod  commodioufly  taken  in  Ca- 
nary or  other  rich  wines. 

TINCTURA  ANTIMONII. 

Tinfture  of  antimony. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  falt,one  pound  j 
Antimony,  half  a  pound; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt 
them  together,  with  a  flrong  fire» 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out. 
the  matter,  pulverize  it,  add 
the  fpirit,  and  digeft  them  for 
three  or  four  days:  after  which, 
ftrain  off  the  tinclure  for  ufe. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,    in    powder,  four 

ounces ; 
Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces; 
Rectified  fpiritoi'wine, tvvopints. 

Mix 
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Mix  the  antimony  with  the  fait  of 
tartar,  and  injedt  them  by  little 
and  little  into  a  crucible  placed 
in  a  ftrong  fire.  The  mixture 
melts  thin,  and  is  to  be  conti- 
nued in  this  ftate  for  half  an 
hour  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be 
ponred  out  into  a  hot  and  dry 
iron  mortar.  Powder  the  mafs 
while  hot,  put  it  into  a  heated 
matrafs,  and  pour  thereon  the 
fpirit.  Digeft  them  together, 
for  three  days,  in  a  gentle  heat 
of  fand  ;  and  then  decant  the 
tintture. 

In  thefe  procefies,  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony  into  a  hepar  ;  which 
communicates  to  the  fpirit  a  tinc- 
ture fimilar  to  the  foregoing.  This 
antimonial  tindture  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  likewife  fome  of  the  regu- 
line  parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is 
faid  to  have  fometirnes  provoked  a 
puke  when  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe.  It 
{lands  recommended,  in  dofes  of 
from  ten  to  fixty  drops  or  more,  as 
a  deobftruent,  promoter  of  urine, 
and  purifier  of  the  blood. 


TlNCTURA   ANTIMONII  DIA- 
PHORETICS. 

Tinclure  of  diaphoretic  antimony. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony,  fixteen 

ounces ; 
Nitre,  four  pounds  ; 
Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 

Let  the  antimony  and  nitre  be  fine- 
ly powdered,  mixed,  injedted  by 
a  fpoonful  at  a  time  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  and  kept  in  a  ftrong 
melting  heat  for  half  an_  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a 
warm  iron  mortar,  powder  it 
whilft  hot,  and  immediately  add 
the  vinous  fpirit.   Digeft  for 
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three  days,  and  filter  the  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

This  tindlurc  is  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  fore- 
going, and  in  the  fame  dofe.  It 
is  very  fragrant  in  fmell,  and  a- 
greeable  to  the  tafte. 

TlNCTURA   SALIS  TARTARI. 

Tinclure  of  fait  of  tartar. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces. 

Melt  it  in  a  crucible  till  it  acquires 
a  greenifti  colour  ;  pulverize  it 
whilft  hot,  and  immediately  pour 
upon  it,  in  a  ftrong  long-necked 
matrafs,  as  much  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine  as  will  ftand  three  or 
four  inches  above  it :  digeft,  for 
feveral  days,  in  a  pretty  ftrong 
fand-heat,  that  a  tinfture  may 
be  obtained. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
a  former  edition  of  our  phar- 
macopoeia. It  has  been  ufually 
expected  to  be  of  a  red  hue;  but 
(as  the  committee  obferve)  if  nei- 
ther the  fait  nor,the  fpirit  have  any 
oily  tindture,  the  fpirit,  though  it 
acquires  from  the  alkali  a  hot  pun- 
gent tafte,  will  fcarce  receive  any 
degree  of  colour,  unlefs  by  fome 
fparkof  coal,  which  may  acciden- 
tally fall  into  the  crucible,  while 
the  fait  is  calcining.  For  this  rea- 
fon,  this  tindture  has  been  ufually 
prepared  in  a  counterfeit  manner, 
by  adding  fome  portion  of  antimo- 
ny to  the  fait,  whereby  it  refem- 
bled  too  much  the  tindture  of  an- 
timony, for  both"  to  be  retained  at 
the  late  revifal. 

TlNCTURA  TOLUTANA. 
Tintture  of  half  am  of  Tola. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and 
a  half  j  <  . 
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Rectified  fpiric  of  wine,  a  pint. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-her.t,  until  the 
balfam  is  diffolved  :  and  then 
ltrain  the  tincture. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of 
Tolu  poffeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balfam  itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  in- 
ternally,in  the  feveral  intentions  for 
which  this  valuable  balfam  is  pro- 
per, to  the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoon- 
iul  or  two,  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle. Mixed  with  the  plain  fyrup 
of  fugar,  it  forms  an  elegant  bal- 
famic  fyrup. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANAE, 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tincture  of  valerian. 
Laid. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  Ounces; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Afcer  due  digeftion,  drain  off  the 

tincture.       , . 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  other- 
wife  the  fpirit  Will  nOt  fumciently 
extract  its  virtues.  The  tincture 
proves  of  a  deep  colour,  and  con- 
nderably  ftrong  of  the  valerian  ; 
though  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfwer  fo  well  in  the  cure  of  epi- 
leptic diforders,  as  the  root  in  fub- 
ftance  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  bolus.  The  dofe  of  the 
tincture  is,  from  half  a  fpoonful  to 
a  fpoonful  or  more  two  or  three 
rimes  a  day. 

'TINCTURA  VALERIANAE 
VOLAT1LIS. 
V ilatile  tintture  of  valerian. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  fb'jr  ounces ;. 
Volatile  aromatic   fpirit,  two 
pints-, 

Digeft  without  heat,  in  a  veffel 
.  clofeiy   flopt,  and  afterwards, 
firaia  off  ?he  tincture. 
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The  volatile  fpirit  is  here  an 
excellent  menftruum,  and  at  the 
fame  time  confiderably  promotes 
the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  which 
in  fome  cafes  wants  an  afliftance  of 
this  kind.  The  dofe  may  be  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI. 

Tinfture  of  'veratrumi  or  white 
hellebore. 
Land, 

Take  of 

White   hellebore   root,  eight 
ounces  ; 
,  Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  filter 

the  tincture  through  paper. 

.  This  tincture  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apoplectic  and  ma- 
niacal diforders.  It  may  likewife 
be  fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a  pow- 
erful alterative  and  deobltruent,  iri 
cafes  where  milder  remedies  have 
little  effect.  But  a  great  deal  of 
caution  is  requifite  in  its  ufe  :  'the 
dofe,  at  firft,  ought  to  be  only  a 
few  drops  ;  if  considerable,  it 
proves  violently  emetic  or  ca- 
thartic. 

BALSAMUM  GUAIACINUM. 
Baljain  of  guaiacum. 
Land. 

Take  of   

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drams ; 
Rectified  fpiritof  wine,  twopinta 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  till  the  gum  is  di(Iolved, 
and  then  ltrain  off  the  balfam. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 
Elixir  of  guaiacum. 
Edinh. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  two 

ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams  ; 
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Eflential  oil  of  faii'afras,  one 
dram  ; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft  the  gum  guaiacum  and  bal- 
fam in  the  volatile  fpirit  for  fix 
days  in  a clofe  Aopt  phial,  which 
is  now  and  then  to  be  ftuiken  : 
afterwards  drain  the  tin&ure, 
and  add  to  it  the  eflential  oil. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  ca- 
pable of.  anfwering  many  ufeful 
purpofes.  They  warm  and  ftrength- 
en  the  habit,  and  promote  infen- 
fible  perfpiration.  Twenty  or  thirty 
drops  may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  or  oftener,  in  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints, cutaneous  defedations,  &c. 
particularly  where  the  patient  is  of 
a  cold  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed. 
In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  and 
tenfity  or  rigidity  of  the  ve/Tels, 
like  other  ftimulating  medicines, 
they  are  evidently  improper. 

Balsamum  commendatoris. 

Baume  dc  commandeur. 
Take  of 

Dry  Peruvian  baifam,one  ounce; 

Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces  ; 

Benjamin,  three  ounces  ; 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Myrrh,  ; 

Olibanum, 

Angelica  roots, 

St.  John's  wort  flowers,  each 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Let  them  Hand  together  in  the  fun 
during  the  dog  days,  in  a  glafs 
veflel,  clofely  llopt ;  and  after- 
wards (train  out  the  balfam  thro' 
a  linen  cloth. 

This  balfam  has  been  inferted, 
with  little  variation,  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  and  likewife 
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kept  a  fec-e-  in  p,  !v?.te  hands,  un- 
der the  titles  of  Balfamum  Perft- 
cum,  Baljam  of  Berne,  Wade's  bal- 
fam, Friar's  baljam,  Je/uit's  drops, 
&c.  The  form  above  is  taken 
from  the  original  receipt  publifhed 
by  Pomet  (Hifoiredes  drogues,  edit. 
2.  torn.  ii.  p.  56.)  It  Hands  great- 
ly recommended,  externally,  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers,  for  difcufling  cold  tumors, 
allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  ando- 
ther  old  pains  and  aches ;  and  like- 
wife  internally,  for  warming  and 
flrengthening  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
relieving  colicky  complaints.  Out- 
wardly,it  is  applied  coldon  the  part 
with  a  feather;  inwardly, a  fewdrops 
are  taken  at  a  time,  in  wine  or  any 
other  convenient  vehicle. 

BALSAMUM 
TRAUMATICUM. 

Traumatic  or  vulnerary  balfam. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces 
Storax,  drained,  two  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeit,  that  the  gums  may  as  much 
as  poflible  be  diflblved  ;  and 
then  ftrain  off  the  balfam  for 
ufe. 

This  is  an  elegant  reformation 
of  the  preceding  coinpofition,  con- 
fiderably  more  Ample,  yet  not  infe- 
rior in  efficacy.  The  balfam  of  To- 
lu fupplies,with  advantage,  the  dry 
Peruvian  balfam,  a  drug  very  rare 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country  : 
the  olibanum,  myrrh,  and  angelica 
roots  here  omitted,  were  certainly 
fuperfluous  in  a  medicine  contain* 
ing  fo  much  more  powerful  mate- 
rials ;  and  the  St.  John  's  wort  flow- 
ers are  as  defervedly  thrown  out, 

as 
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as  having  little  elfe  to  recommend 
ihem  than  prejudice  or  fuperfti- 
tion. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Benzoine;     powdered,  three 

ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  half 

an  ounce ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 

pints* 

Digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  days  ;  and  then 
{train  the  balfam. 

This  is  a  further  contraction  of 
the  baume  de  commandeur,  with- 
out any  injury  to  it  as  a  medicine, 
at  leaft  with  regard  to  the  purpbfes 
for  which  the  title  ftiews  it  de- 
igned: Socotorine  aloes  is  here 
judicioully  exchanged  for  the  he- 
patic, which  appears  from  experi- 
ence to  be  the  moft  ferviceable  in 
external  applications. 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 

Elixir  of  aloes. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ; 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  each  three  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  ftrain 

off  the  elixir. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a 

half;  ' 
Englifti  faffron  one  ounce  : 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 

pints. 

Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpi- 
rit, in  a  fand-bath,  for  the  fpace 
cf  four  days  :  then  add  the  aloes 
in  powder,  and  the  faffron  ; 
continue  the  digeftion  for  two 
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days  longer,  fuffer  the  feces  to 
fubfide,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
elixir. 

This  is  the  elixir proprietatis  of 
Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard 
to  the  manner  of  preparation. The 
myrrh,  faffron, and  aloes,have  been 
ufually  directed  to  be  digefted  in 
the  fpirit  together;  by  this  method, 
the  menftruum  foon 1  loads  itfelf 
with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarce  to  take 
up  any  of  the  myrrh  ;  whilft  a 
tincture,  extracted  firft  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  diffblves  a  large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
line fait,  commonly  ordered  in 
thefe  preparations,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  diffblutiOn  of  the 
myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved 
to  be  ufelefs ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  now  omitted. 

This  medicine  is  greatly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervedly,  as 
a  warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifcera,  cleanfes  the  firft  paflages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  good  fervice  in  ca- 
chectic and  icteric  cafes,  uterine 
obftructions,  and  other  like  difor- 
ders  ;  particularly  in  cold,  pale, 
phlegmatic  habits  ;  where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a  hot,  bilious  conftitu- 
tion,  and  florid  complexion,  this 
warm  ftimulating  medicine  is  lefs 
proper,  and  fometimes  prejudicial. 
The  dofe  may  be  from  twenty 
drops  to  a  tea-fpoonful  or  more, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  anfwer. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  . 
VITRIOLICUM. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce  ; 

Engli(h  faffron,  half  an  onnce  ; 
Y  z  Dulcified 
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Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pint  and  a  half. 
Digelt  them  in  a  fand  heat  for  the 
ipace  of  fix-days  ;  and  having 
then  AifFered  the  feces  to  fubfide, 
pour  off  the  clear  elixir. 

Here  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol is  very  judicioufly  fubftituted 
to  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  ordered  in 
other  books  of  pharmacy  to  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  preparation ; 
for  that  ftrong  acid  precipitates 
irom  the  liquor  great  part  of  what 
it  had  before  taken  up  from  the 
other  ingredients ;  whereas,  when 
the  acid  is  previoufly  combined 
■with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  thereby 
dulcified,  as  it  is  called,  it  does  not 
impede  its  diffolving  power.  This 
elixir  pofiefles  the  general  virtues 
of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in  virtue 
of  the  menftruum,  preferred  to  it 
in  hot  conftitutions,  and  weak- 
nefles  of  the  ftomach.  See  Elixir 
•uitrioli  in  the  following  page. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 

Paregoric  elixir. 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 
Opium  ftrained,  each  one  dram; 
Camphor,  two  fcruples ; 
Eflential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 
'Digelt  and  ftrain. 

This  elixir  is  taken  from  Le 
Mort,  with  the  omiffion  of  three 
unneceflary  ingredients,  honey,  li- 
quorice,, andalkaline  fait.  It  was 
originally  prefcribed  under  the  title 
of  Elixir  asthmati  cum,  which 
it  does  not  ill  deferve.  It  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  tickling,  which 
provokes  frequent  coughing  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  is  fuppoled  to 


open  the  breaft,  and  give  greater 
liberty  of  breathing  :  the  opium 
procures  (as  it  does  byitfelf)  a  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  fymptoms  ; 
whilft  the  other  ingredients  tend 
to  remove  the  caufe,  and  prevent 
their  return.  It  is  given  to  chil- 
dren, againft  the  chin  cough,  &c. 
from  five  drops  to  twenty  j  to  a- 
dults,  from  twenty  to  an  hundred. 
Half  an  ounce  by  meafure  con- 
tains about  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELIXIR  PECTORALE. 
Pefloral  elixir. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  ounce  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine, 
Englilh  faffron,  each  half  an 
ounce  5 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  them  in  a  fand-heat  for  three 
days,  and  then  ftrain  off"  the 
elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  two- 
or  three  times  a  day,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant and  detergent,  in  coughs 
and  ulcerations  of  the  breaft.  The 
balfam  of  Peru  is  a  new  ingredi- 
ent, introduced  in  the  prefent  edi- 
tion ;  and  the  flowers  of  benzoine 
are  fubftituted  to  benzoine  in  fub- 
ftance. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  AGIDUM. 
Acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 
Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tin&ure,  one  pint  ; 

Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, four  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  and  after  the 

feces  have  fubfided,  filter  the 

elixir  through  paper. 

This 
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This  preparation  was  originally- 
taken  from  Mynficht,  and  has  been 
ufually  diftinguiftied  by  his  name. 
J^t  is  here  prepared  in  a  fomewhat 
different  manner  from  that  directed 
by  the  author,  and  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy;  the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fpirit  of  wine  being  there  firft  mix- 
ed together,  and  then  digefted 
upon  aromatics. 

Mynficht's  elixir  of  vitriol,  is  di- 
rected in  our  preceding  pharmaco- 
poeia as  follows  : 
Take  of 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves,  each  three  drams  ; 
Calamus  aromaticus,  oneounce; 
Galaugal,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Sage, 

Mint,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams ; 
Aloes  wood. 

Citron  peel,  each  one  dram. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  a 

pcwder,  to  which  add  of 
Sug  tr-candy  three  ounces ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  a  pint  and  a 

half; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  and  then  filter  the  tincture 
for  ufe. 

Ik  the  new  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  the  elixir 
litrioli  is  thus  prepared. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  oneounceandahalf; 

Ginger,  one  ounce  ; 

Pepper-mint  leaves,  dried,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Oil  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces  j 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Drop  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  little  and 
little  into  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 
bath,  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
far.  three  days  :  then  add  the 
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other  ingredients ;  continue  the 
digeltion,  in  the  fame  gentle 
heat,  for  three  days  longer  j 
and  afterwards  filter  the  tinc- 
ture in  a  glafs  funnel. 

The  intention  in  thefe procefles 
is,  to  obtain  a  tincture  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  com- 
bined with  a  confiderable  propor- 
tion of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the 
tincture  is  firft  drawn  with  vinous 
fpirits,  and  the  acid  added  after- 
wards, as  in  the  firft  of  the  above 
prefcriptions,  the  acid  precipitates 
great  part  of  what  the  fpirit  had 
before  taken  up  :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  fpirit  immediately  before  the 
extraction,  as  in  the  fecond  pro- 
cefs,  it  prevents  the  diffblution  of 
all  that  it  would  have  precipitated 
by  the  former  way  of  treatment : 
by  previoully  uniting  the  acid  and 
the  vinous  fpirit  together  by  digef- 
tion,  as  in  the  laft  procefs,  the  inT 
convenience  is  fomewhat  leflened. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  valu- 
able medicines  in  weaknefs  and 
relaxations  of  the  ftomach,  and  de- 
cays of  conftitution,  particularly  in 
thofe  which  proceed  from  irregula- 
rities, which  are  accompanied  with, 
flow  febrile  fymptoms,  or  which 
follow  the  fuppreflion  of  intermit- 
tents.  They  have  frequently  taken 
place  after  bitters  and  aromatics, 
by  themfelves,  had  availed  no- 
thing; and,  indeed,  great  part  of 
their  virtue  depends  on  the  vitri- 
olic acid  ;  which,  barely  diluted 
with  water,  has,  in  thefe  cafes, 
where  the  ftomach  could  bear  the 
acidity,  produced  happy  effects. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  M' dicina 
gymnaftica)  that  he  was  recovered, 
oy  Mynficht's  elixir,  fioni  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitution,  nd 
continual  reachings  to  vomit.  They 
may  all  be  given  from  ten  to  ihiii 
or  forty  drops  or  more,  accon. 
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to  the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or 
thrjce  a  day,  at  fuch  times  as  the 
ftomach  is  moll  empty. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE. 
Sweat  elixir  of  vitriol. 
Land. 

Take  of  the 

Arbmatic  tincture,  one  pint ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  ftomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir:  to  the 
tafte,  it  is  greatfully  aromatic, 
without  any  perceptible  acidity. 
The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here 
directed,  occafions  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitation upon  adding  it  to  the 
tincture. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  edition  of  their  pharmacopoeia 
preceding  the  prefent,  employed 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  as  the 
menftruum.  The  compofition  was 
as  follows ; 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two 

pounds  ; 
Eflential  oil  of  mint,  half  an 
ounce  ; 
of  lemon  peel, 
of  n  utmegs,  each  two  drams. 
Gradually  drop  the  oils  into  the 
fpirit,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together. 

This  elixir,  if  the  eflential  oils 
are  good,  and  the  dulcified  fpirit 
made  as  it  ought  to  be,  (if  it  is 
not,  it  will  not  difiblve  the  oils) 
proves  a  very  elegant  and  grateful 
ftomachic,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing 
fweet  elixir  :  a  tea-fpoonful  of  ei- 
ther may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly in  great  efteem  under  the  title 
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of  vitriol;  the  compofition  of 
which  was  firft  communicated  to 
the  public  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  re- 
formata.  It  is  prepared  by  digeft- 
ing  fome  volatile  fpirit  of  vitriol 
upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  mint 
leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  li- 
quor has  acquired  a  fine  green  co- 
lour. If  the  fpirit,  as  it  frequently 
does,  parta{ces  too  much  of  the  acid, 
this  colour  will  not  fucceed  :  in 
fuch  cafe  it  Ihould  be  rectified  from 
a  little  fixt  r.lkaline  fait,  as  here- 
after directed  in  chap.  viii.  feet.  5. 
The  mint  is  moft  commodionfly  fuf- 
pended  in.  the  fpirit  in  a  fine  linen 
cloth  :  this  prevents  the  necefiity 
of  filtration,  during  which  the 
more  volatile  parts  would  exhale* 

ELIXIR  MYRRPLE 
'  COMPOS  1TUM. 
Compound  elixir  of  myrrh. 
Lor.d. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  favin,  one  ounce  ; 
Tincture  of  caftor,  one  pint  ; 
Tin&ure  of  myrrh,  half  a  pint. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  then 
ftrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  described  in  fome  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  uterinum.  It  is  a  me- 
dicine of  great  importance  in  ute- 
rine obftructions,  and  in  hypocon- 
drical  cafes  ;  though,  poffibly, 
means  might  be  contrived  of  fu- 
peraddjng  more  effectually  the 
virtues  of  favin  to  a  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  callor.  It  may  be  given 
from  five  drops  to  twenty  or  thirty, 
or  more,  in  pennyroyal  water,  or 
any  other  fuitable  vehicle. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
JUiubarbj  cut  fmall,  ten  drams; 

Socoto- 
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Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix 
drams  ; 

Letter  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  two  days,   and  then 
ltrain  the  elixir. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS 
CAMPHORATUS. 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine. 
Land,  and  Edh/i. 

Take  of 
Camphor,  two  ounces  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, two  pints. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diflblved. 

This  folution  of  camphor  is 
employed  chiefly  for  external  ufes, 
againit  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbneffes,inflammations,  fordif- 
cuffing  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  reftraining  their  pro- 
grefs.  It  is  too  pungent  to  be 
exhibited  internally,  even  when 
diluted,  nor  does  the  dilution  fuc- 
ceed  well  ;  for  on  the  admixture 
of  aqueous  liquors,  the  camphor 
gradually  feparates  and  runs  to- 
gether into  little  mafles. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a  camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubjedt  to  this  inconvenience.  It 
is  prepared  by  grinding  the  cam- 
phor with  fomewhat  more  than  an 
equal  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
then  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
proof  fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one 
half  of  it  by  diftillation.  This  fpi- 
rit was  propofed  to  the  college  to 
be  received  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, at  the  late  revifal,  under 
thetitleofSpiRiTus  camphors 
tartarizatus.  But  upon  trial, 
it  did  not  an fwer  expectation  ;  fome 
of  the.  camphor,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  rifes  with  the  fpirit  in  dif- 
tillation, though  but  a  fmall  quan- 
tity ;  whence,  mixed  with  a  large 
portion  of  water,  it  does  not  fenli- 
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bly  render  it  turbid  ;  but  in  a  pro- 
per quantity,  it  exhibits  the  lame 
appearance  as  the  more  common 
camphorated  fpirit :  it  did  not  ap- 
pear, that  fpirit  diiHlled  from  cam- 
phor, with  or  without  the  alkaline 
fait,  differed  at  all  in  this  refpect. 

The  molt  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  leems  to 
be  by  the  mediation  of  almonds, 
or  of  mucilages  ;  triturated  with 
thefe,  it  readily  mingles  with  wa- 
ter into  the  .form  of  an  emulfion, 
at  the  fame  time  that  its  pungency 
is  confiderably  abated.  It  may 
alfo  be  commodioufly  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  an  oily  draught,  ex- 
pre/led  oils  totally  diflblviilg  it. 

TlNCTURA  BENZOINI. 

Tintture  of  benzoine. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  four  ounces  : 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 

Digeft  them  together  in  a  fand- 
heat  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  decant  off  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  ftands  recom- 
mended in  afthmas,  and  other  dif- 
orders  of  the  lungs,  in  dofes  of  from 
twenty  to  fixty  or  feventy  drops. 
It  has,  however,  been  principally 
made  ufe  of  externally,  as  a  cof- 
metic,  for  clearing  and  fmoothing 
the  fkin  :  for  thefe  purpofes  it  is 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  when  it  forms  a  white  liquor 
called  Lac  virginis.  If  this  be 
fuffered  to  reft  for  fome  time,  the 
benzoine  precipitates,,  in  form  of 
a  white  magiftery,  (of  a  very  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  not  difagreeable 
tafte),  which  in  the  Brandenburgh. 
pharmacopoeia  is  preferred  to  the 
flowers  of  benzoine,  as  being  free 
from  the  empyrcumatic  flavour 
which  thefe  are  generally  attended 
with  :  it  is,  however,  of  a  differ- 
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em  nature  from  the  flowers,  being 
no  other  than  the  benzoine  in  its 
whole  lubllance ;  whereas  the  flow- 
are  a  diftindt  part  of  it,  not 


ers 

refinous,  like  the  reft  of  the  mafs, 
but  rather,  as  we  (hall  fee  here- 
after, of  the  faline  kind.  The 
precipitation  is  directed  to  be  made 
with  rofe  water. 

Guttle  vitm. 
Drops  of  life. 

Take  of 

Opium,  four  ounces ; 
Sarfron,  one  ounce ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot, 
Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce  \ 
Nutmegs, 

Zedoary,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  one  ounce; 
Tincture  of  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny, one  pint ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Digeft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
J  a  fcalding  heat,  till  as  much  as 
poflible  of  it  is  diflolved,  and 
pafs   the   folution   through  a 
ltrainer.    .Digeft  the  other  in- 
gredients in  the  antimonial  tinc- 
ture for  three   or   four  days. 
Mix  both  liquors  together,  let 
them  ftand  in  digeltion  for  two 
days  longer,  and  after  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear 
for  ufe. 

This  medicine  has  been  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon opiates,  and  lefs  apt  to  leave  a 
naufea  on  the  itomach  :  thedofe  is 
from  ten  drops  to  forty  or  fifty. 

~Tinctur.a  feu  Essentia  am- 

BR/E. 

TinSlure  or  effence  of  ambergris, 
•  '  -Pat  if. 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  one  dram  ; 
Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine, 
Spirit  of  rofes,  that  is,  highly 


rectified  fpirit  of  wine  drawn  off 
from  dried  damafk  rofes,  each 
one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Digeft  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

The  ambergris,  if  pure,  is  here 
totally  diflolved  into  a  reddilh  li- 
quor, provided  the  heat  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fim- 
mer :  with  a  weaker  heat,  or  if  the 
fpirit  is  not  highly  rectified,  the 
folution  does  not  fucceed.  This 
tincture  is  a  high  cordial:  eight  or 
ten  drops  may  be  taken  on  fugar. 

TlNCTURA  feuEsSENTIA  REGIAt 

The  royal  tinBure  or  eJJ'euce. 
Parif 

Take  of 

Ambergris,  two  fcruples, 
Mufk,  one  fcruple ; 
Civet,  ten  grains; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 
Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops; 
Salt  of  tartar,  half  a  dram; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Spirit  of  rofes, 

Spirit  of  orange  flowers,  each 
one  ounce  and  a  half. 
Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the 
ambergris,  mufk,  civet,  and  ef- 
fential  oils,  till  they  are  tho- 
roughly mixed;  then  add  thefpi- 
rits,  and  digeft  in  a  warm  place 
for  fome  days,  frequently  mak- 
ing the  veflel ;  afterwards  let  the 
liquor  fettle,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  from  the  dregs. 

Th  is  tincture  is  a  very  high  per- 
fume; and  by  thofe  who  can  bear 
fubftances  of  that  clafs,  may  be 
taken  like  the  preceding,  as  a  cor- 
dial. A  few  drops  give  a  fine  fla- 
vour to  a  large  quantity  of  other 
liquors.  The  ambergris  diffolves 
here  with  lefs  heat  than  in  the  fore- 
going preparation  :  the  ellentia! 
Oils  promoting  itsfolution. 

TlNCTURA 
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TlNCTURA  ODONTALGIA  MYN- 
SICHTI. 

Jtfjnjicbt's  tinflure  for  the  toothach. 
Argentoratenf. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  two  ounces  ^ 

SalTafras, 

Sarfaparilla,  each  one  ounce; 

Pellitory  of  Spain, 

Alum, 

Sal  prunel!x,eachhalf  an  ounce; 

Stavefacre  feeds, 

Henbane  feeds,  each  two  drams; 

Opium, 

Cloves,  each  one  dram  and  a 

half; 
Serpyllum, 
Origanum, 

Saffron,  each  one  dram  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Vinegar,  each  one  pint  and  a 
half. 

Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  into 
powder,  and  extract  a  tintture 
from  them  with  the  fpirit  and 
vinegar  mixed. 

"  A  little  of  this  tincture  is 
"  to  be  taken  warm  into  the 
f*  mouth,  and  repeated  if  there 
f*  fhould  be  occafron.  It  effeclu- 
*'  ally  relieves  the  moft  violent 
I'  toothachs;  preventing  the  afHux 
I *  of  humours,  and  furprifingly  ex- 
I'  trading  thofe  already  fettled  up- 
P  on  the  parts  ;  the  pain  feems 
*'  often  on  the  firft  application  of 
*'  ic  to  increafe,  but  foon  after  a- 
"  bates  and  goes  off."  The  above 
compofition,  and  this  account  of  its 
Virtues,  is  from  the  pharmacopoeia 
pf  the  college  of  Stralburgh. 

Essentia  alexi  ph  armaca 
Stahli  1. 
ZtahVs  alexipharmac  ejjgnce. 
ArgentoraienJ. 
Take  of  the  roots  of 
Mafterwort, 
Carline  thiiUe, 
Angelica, 
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Pimpinella  alba,  each  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Swallow  wort, 
Elecampane, 
White  dittany, 
Con  tray  erva, 

Wild  valerian,  each  one  ounce. 
Extract  an  eftence  or  tincture  from 
thefe  ingredients,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  highly  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  tincture,  kept  a  fecret  by 
its  celebrated  author,  and  firft  pub- 
lifhed  by  Juncker,  is  greatly  ef- 
teemed  by  many  of  the  German 
phyficians,  as  a  diaphoretic  and  a- 
lexipharmac,  for  attenuating  vif- 
cid  humours,  and  gently  promot- 
ing urine ;  both  in  low  fevers, 
particularly  in  exanthematous  ones, 
where  the  eruptions  have  been  re- 
pelled, and  in  chronical  diforders  : 
the  dofe  is  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
or  more.  It  is  doubtlefs  a  medi- 
cine of  efficacy,  though  fome  of  its 
ingredients  might  be  retrenched 
without  injury  to  its  virtue. 

Essentia  lignorum. 
EJfence  of  the  woods. 
Argentoratenf. 

Take  of 

Saffafras,  two  ounces  ; 
Guaiacum,  three  ounces  j 
China  root, 
Sarfaparilla, 
Red  launders, 

Yellow  faunders,each  one  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,  as  much  as  will 
cover  the  above  ingredients 
to  the  height  of  four  inches. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  then 
filter  the  effence. 

This  elTence,  or  tinfture,  is 
given  in  venereal  and  catarrhous 
clif  >rders,  and  impurities  of  the 
humous  in  general,  from  a  fcru- 
plc  to  a  dram  or  more.  By  gently 
drawing  off  half  of  the  fpirit,  the 

remainder 
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remainder  becomes  proportionably 
ltronger,  and  is  then  called  effentia 
lignorum  concentrata. 

Ealsamum  vit/e. 
■Balfam  of  life. 
Brandcnburgh. 

Take  of 
Eflential  oils  of  lavender, 
Nutmegs, 
Cloves, 
Rhodium, 
Serpyllum,each 

half  a  dram  ; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon  peel, 
Bergamotte,  each 
two  fcruples  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Highly  rectified  fpirit  of  laven- 
der, fifteen  ounces. 


Firft  diflblve  the  balfam  in  the  fpi- 
rit, then  add  the  oils,  and  digcft 
till  the 'whole  is  difl'olved. 

Th  is  fragrant  balfam  is  an  im- 
provement on  one  defcribed  by 
Hoffman,  in  his  notes  on  Poterius, 
and  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly 
the  fame,  with  the  balfam  fo  much 
celebrated  afterwards  in  that  au- 
thor's practice,  internally  in  lan- 
guors, faintings,  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  colics  &c.  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  drops ;  and 
externally,  applied  to  the  noftrils, 
temples,  &c.  in  vertiginous,  le- 
thargic, and  other  like  complaints. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  from  Hoff- 
man's own  writings,  that  his  bal- 
fam was  compofed  of  fragrant  oils 
difTolved  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 


SECT.  VII. 

Oils  by  infiifion  and  decofticn. 


T7  Xpressed  oils  extract  the  re- 
JO^  linous  and  oily  parts  of  ve- 
getables, but  do  not  act  upon,  or 
unite  with  the  gummy  and  muci- 
laginous :  hence  the  ileum  e  muci- 
laginibus  of  the  mops  contains  no- 
thing of  the  mucilage  which  its  in- 
gredients abound  with.  Thefe 
oils  may  be  tinged,  by  vegetable 
matters,  of  almoft  all  colours  ; 
the  leaves  of  molt  plants  commu- 
nicate a  green  ;  yellow  flowers,  a 
dilute  gold  colour  ;  fome  red 
flowers,  a  light  red  ;  alkanet  root, 
a  beautiful  and  deep  red. 

In  making  the  officinal  oils  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a  good  deal 
of  care  is  neciflary,  to  give  them 
the  fine  green  colour  expected  in 
them.  If  the  boiling  of  the  herb 
in  the  oil  is  not  continued  till  all 
the  aqueous  moifture  has  exhaled 
(the  mark  of  which  is,  the  herb's 
being  crifp)  the  oil  will  have  a 


dingy  yellowifh  hue;  if  continued 
longer,  it  turns  black,  and  con- 
tracts an  empyreumatic  fmell.  The 
molt  convenient  method  of  ma- 
naging the  procefs  feems  to  be,  to 
ftrain  off"  the  oil  when  fufficiently 
impregnated  with  the  virtue  of  the 
plant,  and  afterwards  to  let  it  Hand 
in  a  clean  velfel,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
until,  by  frequent  trials  on  a  white 
tile,  it  appears  to  have  gained  the 
deep  green  colour  required. 

OLEUM  CHAIVLEMELL 

'  Oil  of  camomile. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camomile,   with  the  flowers, 
frefh  gathered  and  bruifed, 
one  pound  ; 
Oil  olive,  three  pints, 
Boil  them  gently  till  the  herb  is 
almoft  crifp ;  then  ftrain  and 
prefs  out  the  oil. 

The 


Ghap.  3.       Oils  by  fttfiij 

The  oils  of  other  herbs  are  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner. 

OLEUM  HYPERICI. 
Oil  of  St  John's  wort, 
hand. 

Take  of 

The  flowers  of  St..  John's  wort, 
full  blown,    frefh  gathered, 
and  carefully  freed  from  the 
cups,  four  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Pour  the  oil  upon  the  flowers,  and 
let  them  (land  together,  till  the 
oil  is  fufHciently  coloured.' 

OLEUM  e  MUCILAGltflBUS. 

Oil  of  mucilages. 
Lond. 

Take  of 
Marfh  mallow  root,  frefh,  half  a 

pound  ; 
Linfeed, 

Fenugreek   feed,    each  three 

ounces ; 
Water,  two  pints; 
Oi!  olive,  four  pints. 
Bruife  the  roots  and  feeds,  and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour:  then  add  the  oil, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  all 
the  water  is  wafted :  afterwards 
let  the  oil  be  carefully  poured  off 
for  ufe. 

OLEUM  SAMBUCINUM. 

Oil  of  eider. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  one  pound, 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Boil  the  flowers  in  the  oil,  -till 

they  are  almoftcrifp;  then  prefs 

out  the  oil,  and  fet  it  by  till  the 

feces  have  fubflded. 

OLEUM  VIRIDE. 
Green  oil. 
Lond. 

Take  of 
Bay  leaves, 
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Rue  leaves, 
Marjoram  leaves, 
Sea  wormwood  leaves, 
Camomile  leaves,  each,  frefh 

gathered,  three  ounces j 
Oil  olive,  two  pints. 
Bruife  the  herbs  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  they  are  alr 
molt  crifp;  then  prefs  out  the 
oil,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
afterwards  pour  it  off  from  the 
fediment. 

All  the  foregoing  oils  are  de- 
figned  for  external  applications 
only.  They  are  fuppofed,  befides 
the  general  emollient  quality  of  the 
oil  itfelf,  to  receive  particular  vir- 
tues from  the  ingredients:  that  of 
camomile  flowers,  to  be  a  warm 
difcutient  and  refolvent ;  that  of 
St.  John's  wort  flowers,  to  be  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  nerves,  to  give 
great  relief  in  all  kinds  of  pains 
and  wearinefs,  to  refolve  tumours, 
and  heal  wounds  and  ulcers;  and 
the  oil  of  mucilages  to  be  fofter 
and  more  emollient  than  common, 
oil.  An  oil  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  from  wormwood,  rubbed 
on  the  ftomach  and  umbilical  re- 
gion, is  faid  to  excite  appetite, 
ltrengthen  the  vifcera,  and  kill 
worms ;  and  one  from  rue,  to  be  of 
lingular  eflicacy  againft  worms  and 
colicky  pains,  and  fwellings. 

It  is  prefumed,  however,  that  at 
prefent  there  are  few  who  expedl 
much  more  from  thefe  preparations 
than  from  common  oil  itfelf,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  lefs  of- 
fenfive.  The  mucilaginous  ingre- 
dients, marfhmallow  root  and  lin- 
feed, in  the  oleuu  e  mucilaginibus , 
make  no  addition  to  the  virtue  of 
the  oil,  for  mucilages,  as  already 
obferved,  are  not  foluble  in  oils. 
Experience  has  not  difcovered  any 
fuch  Angular  qualities  in  flowers  of 
St.  John's  wort,  that  four  ounces 
of  them  Ihould  communicate  any 

remark- 
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remarkable  virtue  to  a  quart  of  oil. 
Of  the  other  herbs,  the  more  va- 
luable parts  are  diflipated  by  the 
boiling  heat:  and  although  the  re- 
maining matter,  if  it  was  taken  in- 
ternally either  by  itfelf,  or  diffolv- 
cd  in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors, 
might  not  be  deltitute  of  aftivity, 
yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed, 
■when  combined  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  oil,  to  have  any  material  ef- 
fe£t  in  external  applications.  The 
number  of  thefe  oils  has,  there- 
fore, been  judicioufly  retrenched, 
at  the  late  reformation  :  the  five, 
above  retained,  are  not  one-tenth 
part  of  thofe  which  were  formerly 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  fhops. 
The  moft  certain  way  of  anfwering 
the  purpofes  intended  by  thefe 
preparations,  appears  to  be,  by 
mixing  with  the  expreffed  oil  a 
fuitable  quantity  either  of  the  na- 
tive refins  of  vegetables,  or  of  the 
eflential  oils  and  refinous  extracts 
artificially  prepared  from  them. 

OLEUM  CAMPHOR  ATUM. 

Camphorated  oil. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  or 
linfeed,  two  ounces ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce. 
JDifiblve  the  camphor  in  the  oil. 

Tms  oil  is  defigned,  like  the 
foregoing  ones,  for  external  pur- 
pofes. It  has  been  in  ufe  for  fome 
time,  in  the  infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh, againff.  burns,  rheumatic 
pains,  Sec.  and  is  thence  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Edinburgh  college. 
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i  Oleum  odoriferum. 
Odoriferous  oil. 
Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  imbib- 
ed with  the  oil,  without  retain- 
ing fo  much  as  to  drip  fponta- 
neoufly.  Lay  a  bed  of  this 
cotton  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin 
or  porcelane  veffel,  and  lightly 
fpread  upon  it  a  pretty  thick 
layer  of  any  odoriferous  flowers 
frefh  gathered,  as  jafmine  flow- 
ers violets,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
&c.  Above  thefe,  fpread  more 
of  the  cotton,  and  then  more 
flowers  alternately,  till  the  veflel 
is  full :  then  cover  it  clofe,  and 
let  it  ftand  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  agentle warmth.  Great  partof 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  will 
be  communicated  totheoil  in  the 
cotton,  which  is  to  be  ftratified 
in  the  fame  manner  with  two  or 
three  frefh  quantities  of  the  flow- 
ers, till  it  is  fufficiently  impreg- 
nated therewith,  after  which  the 
oil  is  to  be  fqueezed  out  from 
the  cotton  in  a  prefs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  moft.  ef- 
fectual method  of  transferring  into 
exprefled  oils,  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ter of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  eflential  oil ;  the 
perfumed  oils  and  eflences  of  thofe 
flowers,  brought  from  Italy,  are 
prepared  in  this  manner.  The 
odorous  parts  may  be  again  fepa- 
rated  from  the  oil,  and  transferrai 
into  water  or  fpirit,  by  diftillatiou 
with  thofe  liquors. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Canfervatlon  of  recent  vegetables  and  their  infnfiom3 
&c.  by  fugar  and  honey. 


SECT.  lj 

Conferves. 


C *>Onserves  are  competitions 
of  recent  vegetable  matters 
and  fugar,  beaten  together  into  an 
uniform  mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferving  certain  fimples,  un- 
dried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  alteration  as  poffible  in  their 
native  virtues ;  and  to  fome  fub- 
jefts  it  is  very  advantageoufly  ap- 
plied. Vegetables,  whofe  virtues 
are  loll  or  deilroyed  in  drying,  may 
in  this  form  be  kept  uninjured  for 
a  length  of  time  :  for,  by  carefully 
fecuring  the  mouth  of  the  contain- 
ing vefTel,  the  alteration,  as  well 
as  diffipation,  of  their  active  prin- 
ciples, is  generally  prevented  ;  and 
the  fugar  preferves  them  from  the 
corruption  which  juicy  vegetables 
would  otherwife  undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  ve- 
getables, whofe  virtues  are  impair- 
ed by  this  treatment.  Mucilagi- 
nous fubftances,  by  long  lying  with 
fugar,  become  left  glutinous;  and 
'  aftringenis.fenfibly  fofter  upon  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant 
flowers  are  of  £b  tender  and  deli- 
cate a  texture,  as  almoft  entirely 
to  lofe  their  peculiar  qualities  on 
being  beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  In 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  enly  fubflar.ccs 
of  considerable  activity  can  be  taken 
a-ivi.-.tiv^  •'•<       '  .    - ..     An  J 


indeed",  conferves  are  at  prefent 
conlidered  cbiefly  as  auxiliaries  to 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ;  or 
as  intermediums  for  joining  them 
together.  They  are  very  conve- 
nient for  reducing  into  bblufes  >or 
pills,  the  more  ponderous  powders,, 
as  mercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of 
iron,  and  other  mineral  prepara- 
tions ;  which  with  liquid  or  lefs 
confident  matters,  as  fyrups,  will 
not  cohere. 

The  fhops  were  formerly  incum- 
bered with  many  conferves  altoge- 
ther insignificant;  the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an  a- 
greeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofesas  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  2s  can  be 
taken  up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
point  of  a  knife.  There  is  in 
general  no  great  danger  of  exceed- 
ing in  this  particular. 

General  method  of  preparing 
conferves. 

Leaves  are  picked  from  the  (talks, 
and  flowers  from  their  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  in  a  mar  Die 
mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle , 
intoafmooth  mafs;  after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  double- 
icfined  fugar  is  added  by  de- 
grees, 
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grees,  and  the  beacing  continued 
till  they  are  uniformly  mixed. 
The  i'ugar  fliould  be  pulverized 
by  itfelf,  and  pafled  through  a 
lieve,  before  it  is  mixed  with  the 
vegetable  mafs ;  otherwife  it  can- 
not eafily  be  reduced  to  fufficient 
finenefs,  fo  as  to  be  duly  incorpo- 
rated. Some  vegetables  are  fcarce 
reducible  to  the  requifite  finenefs 
by  beating  in  a  mortar ;  fuch  is 
orange  peel.  This  is  moft  conve- 
niently rafped  or  grated  off  from 
the  fruit,  then  well  mixed  with 
the  fugar,  and  the  compound  fet  by 
in  a  clofe  veflel  for  fome  weeks : 
after  which,  it  may  be  beaten 
fmooth  withconfiderably  lefslabour 
thanatfirft.  This  peel,  and  red  rofe 
buds,  are  commonly  ground  in  a 
woodenmill  made  for  thatpurpofe* 

CONSERVA  foliorum  COCH- 
LEAR!^ hortenfis. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  garden 
fcurvy  grafs. 
L.  E. 

This  is  the  only  form  that  fcu'r- 
Ty-grafsin  fubftancecan  bekeptin, 
without  the  total  lofs  of  its  virtues. 
The  conferve"  retains  the  full  tafle 
and  virtue  of  the  herb  for  a  very 
confiderable  length  of  time  5  as  a 
year  or  two ;  provided  the  veflel 
be  made  perfectly  clofe,  and  fet  in 
a  cool  place.  It  may  be  given  in 
fcorbutic  habits,  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  or  oftener;  though  it  is 
more  frequently  ufed  as  an  afliftarit 
to  other  medicines  of  fimilar  inten- 
tion, than  depended  on  by  itfelf. 
It  is  an  excellent  addition  to  arum 
root  in  rheumatic  cafes ;  and  in 
this  form,  even  the  frefli  root  of 
arum  may  be  taken  freely,  without 
any  complaint  of  the  exceflive  pun- 
gency which  of  itfelf  it  imprefles 
on  the  tongue.  An  ounce  of  frefli 
arum  root,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  and 
four  ounces  or  lefjs  of  conferve  of 
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fcurvy-grafs,  well  mixed  together, 
form  a  compoand,  in  which  the 
pungency  of  the  arum  is  hardly 
perceived,  and  which  I  have  given, 
with  good  effeel,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
To  further  ftieath  the  acrimony 
of  the  arum,  it  may  be  beaten 
with  equal  its  weight  of  powdered 
gum  arabic,  before  the  admixture 
of  the  conferve. 

CONSERVAfoliorumLtjjULyE. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  wood- 
Jorrel. 
L.  E. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  andgrate- 
ful  conferve  ;  in  tafle  it  is  lightly 
acidulous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour, 
which  fome  refemble  to  that  ef 
green  tea.  It  is  taken  occaflonally, 
for  quenching  thirft;  and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces  in  hot  dil- 
tempers.  It  may  be  ufefully  join- 
ed to  the  foregoing  preparation, 
whofe  virtue  it  fomewhat  pro- 
motes, at  the  fame  time  that  it 
improves  the  tafle. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  MEN- 
THv£  vulgaris. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpear- 
mint. 
Loud. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the 
tafle  and  virtues  of  the  herb.  It 
is  given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  Teachings  to  vomit ;  and  not 
unfrequently  does  fervice  in  fome 
cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warm- 
er and  more  adlive  preparations  of 
mint  would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  RUTjE. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  rue. 
Lond. 

This  conferve  is  given  from  j. 
dram  to  half  an  ounce,  in  cru- 
dities of  the  primae  viae,  for  pro- 
moting digeftion,  and  in  hyfteric 
5  diforders : 
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diforders:  it  gently  ftimulates  the 
1'olids,  attenuates  vifcid  juices, 
and  excites  the  natural  fecretions.^ 
Some  have  had  a  great  opinion  of 
it,  taken  in  a  morning,  as  a  pre- 
fervative  againll  the  effects  of  con- 
tagious air  or  exhalation. 

CONSERVA  fummitntum  AB- 
S1NTHII  maritimi. 

Conferve  of  the  tops  of  fea-  iwrm- 
w.od. 

Land. 

The  conferve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies:  Mat- 
thiolus  relates,  that  feveral  perfons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  diftemper, 
without  the  afliffance  of  any  other 
medicine.  Where  the  diforder  in- 
deed proceeds  from  a  fimple  laxity 
or  flaccidity  of  the  folids,  the  con- 
tinued ufe  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice ;  as  it  appears  to 
be  a  not  inelegant  mild  corrobo- 
rant. It  is  directed  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce,  about 
three  hours  before  meals. 

CONSERVA   florum  LAVENr 
DUL^E. 

Conferve  of  lavender  flowers. 
Land. 

This  conferve  is  not  nearfo  fra- 
grant as  the  flowers  themfelves.  Jt 
is  neverthelefs  a  fufficiently  agree- 
able one;  and  is  fometimes  ufed 
as  a  mild  cordial,  and  in  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

CONSERVA  florura  MALVJE. 

Conferve  of  the  flowers  of  mallows. 
Lond. 

This  is  looked  upon  as  an  e- 
mollient,  and  fometimes  made  afe 
of  33  fach  in  diforders  of  thebreaff 
and  urinary  paflages.  It  is  the 
moft  unimportant  of  the  conferves: 
nor  do  the  flowers  themfelves  at>- 
pcar  to  have  much  virtue. 
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CONSERVA  florum ROS ARUM 

rubiarum  immaturarum. 
Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes. 
L.  E. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  conferve.  A  dram  or  two, 
diflblved  in  warm  milk,  are  fre- 
quently given  as  a  light  reftringent, 
in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and. 
likewife  in  coughs  and  phthifical 
complaints.  In  the  German  ephe- 
merides*  examples  are  related  of 
very  dangerous  phthifes  cured  by 
the  continued  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine: in  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty 
pounds  of  the  conferve  were  taken 
in  the  fpace  of  a  month  ;  and  in 
another,  upwards  of  thirty.  Ri- 
verius  mentions  feveral  other  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind. 

CONSERVA    florum  RORIS- 
MAR1NI. 

Conferve  of  rofemary  flowers, 

L.E. 

Rosemary  flowers  in  great  mea- 
fure  lofe  their  peculiar  fragrance  by 
beating';  and  hence  the  conferve  has 
very  little  of  their  flavour.  Some 
are  therefore  accuftomed  to  make 
this  preparation  from  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  (which  retain  their  vir- 
tues under  the  peftle)  or  at  leaft  to 
add  a  portion  of  thefe  to  the  flow- 
ers. The  conferve  of  rofemary  is 
directed  in  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a  light  cordial. 

CONSERVA  flavedinis  CORTI- 
CUM  AURANTIORUM 
Hifpalenfiurn. 

Conferve  of  the  yellow  rind  of 
Seville  orange  peel. 
I.  E. 

This  conferve  is  a  very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a  form  fufficiently  a- 
greeable  both  with  regard  to  the 
dofe  and  theconveniency  of  taking. 
It  ij  a  plea/ant  warm  flomachic, 

a.  i 
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and  in  this  intention  is  frequently 
made  ufe  of. 

CONSERVA   FRUCTUS  CY- 
NOSBATI. 
Conferve  of  hips. 
L.  E. 

Hips  require  lefs  fugar  for  reduc- 
ing them  into  a  conferve,  than 
the  fubftances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  foft,  cooling  reftrin- 
gent;  three  or  four  drams  or  more 
are  given  at  a  time,  in  bilious 
fluxes,  fharpnefs  of  urine,  and 
hot  indifpofitions  of  the  ftomach. 
A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  on 
the  part  of  the  apothecary  in  mak- 
ing this  conferve :  the  pulp  is  apt 
to  carry  with  it  fome  of  the  prickly 
fibres,  which  the  infide  of  the  fruit 
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is  lined  with;  if  thefe  are  retain- 
ed in  the  conferve,  they  will  ir- 
ritate the  ftomach,  fo  as  to  occa- 
fion  vomiting. 

CONSERVA  PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRIUM. 
Conferve  of  floes. 
Land. 

Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water,  and 
fet  over  the  fire  till  they  grow  foft, 
with  care,  that  they  do  not  burft. 
Then  take  the  floes  out  of  the 
water,  prefs  out  their  pulp,  and 
mix  with  it  thrice  its  weight  of 
double-refined  fugar. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  af- 
tringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fuch 
in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams. 
The  degree  of  its  aftringency 
will  vary  according  to  the  matu- 
rity of  the  floes,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  the  conferve  has  been 
kept. 


SECT.  II. 


Preferves. 


PResi-rves  are  made,  by  fteep- 
ing,  or  boiling  recent  iimples, 
firft  in  water,  and  then  in  fyrup, 
or  folution  of  fugar.    The  fub- 
je£t  is   afterwards  either  kept 
moift  in  the  fyrup,  or  taken  out 
and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may 
candy  upon  it ;  this  laft  is  the 
moft  ufual  method. 
In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va- 
luable parts  of  the  fubjett  are  ex- 
tracted by  the  liquor,  and  confe- 
quently  loft  to  the  preparation ; 
greater  regard  being  here  had  to 
palatablenefs  than  medicinal  effi- 
cacy.   And  indeed  moft  of  the 
preparations  of  this  kind  are  con- 
sidered rather  as  fvveetmeats  than 
as  medicines;  as  thebufinei's of  the 
confectioner  rather  than  of  the 


apothecary.  It  would  be  needlefs 
therefore  to  mention  the  dofes  of 
the  feveral  articles,  or  give  parti- 
cular remarks  on  the  manner  of 
preparing  them. 

RADIX  ERYNGII  CONDITA. 

Candied  tringo  roots. 
L  and. 

Boil  them  in  water,  till  the  rind 
will  eafily  peel  off ;  when  peel- 
ed, flit  them  through  the  middle, 
take  out  the  pith,  andwalh  them 
three  or  four  times  in  cold  wa- 
ter. For  every  pound  of  the 
roots,  fo  prepared,  take  two 
pounds  of  double  refined  fugar, 
which  is  to  be  diflblved  in  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  and  fet 
over  the  fire  :  as  foon  a?  the  li- 
st quor 
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quor  begins  to  boil,  pot  in  the 
roots,  and  continue  the  boiling 
till  they  are  foft. 
After  this  manner  are  candied 
ANGELICA  CAULES. 
Angelica  Jlalks. 

CORTEX  AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS. 
Candied  orange  peel. 
Land. 

Steep  the  frefh  peels  of  Seville 
oranges  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  renewed,  until  they 
lofe  their  bitternefs  Then,  hav- 
ing diflblved  in  water  a  fuitable 
quantity  of  double  refined  fugar, 
boil  the  peels  in  this  liquor  till 
they  become  foft  and  tranfparent. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  candied 
LIMONL'M  CORTICES. 
Lemon  peels.  [L.] 

In  the  fame,  or  a  fimilar  man- 
ner, may  likewife  be  candied 
RADICES  ANGELICA. 
Angelica  roots. 

RADICES  HELEN1I. 
Elecampane  roots.  \_E.~\ 

•All  forts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
feeds  may  alfo  be  preferred, 
either  by  keeping  them  in  fyrup, 
or  cruftir.g  them  over  with 
fugar ;  but  thefe  kinds  of  pre- 
parations fcarce  belong  to  the 
art  of  pharmacy. 

'Nutmegs  and  ginger  are  brought 
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to  us  ready  candied  frdm  the 
Ealt  Indies  [£.] 
MARS  SACCH ARATUS. 
Candied  Jleel. 
Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of 
iron  into  a  brafs  kettle,  fufpend- 
ed  over  a  very  gentle  fire.  Add 
to  them,  by  little  and  little, 
twice  their  weight  of  white  fugar^ 
boiled  totheconfiftenceof  candy, 
with  which  powdered  ftarch  has 
been  previoufly  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  dram  to  every  pound  ; 
agitating  the  kettle  continually, 
that  the  filings  may  be  crufted 
over  with  the  fugar,  and  taking 
great  care  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  lumps. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  prepa- 
ration of  fteel  ;  but  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  by  the  confection- 
ers. The  college  of  Edinburgh 
received  it  in  the  former  editions; 
but,  as  there  defcribed,  it  was  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  hinderthe  matter 
from  concreting  into  lumps.  They 
have  now  difcovered  the  inter- 
medium which  prevents  that  incon- 
venience, and  which  the  confec- 
tioners have  kept  a  fecret ;  the 
addition  of  a  little  ftarch  to  the 
fugar.  The  preparation  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
dram,  in  thofe  cafes  whereia 
chalybeate  medicines  are  proper. 
See  page  141, 


SECT.  III. 


Jellies. 


"""f  7'EcETAEtE  jellies  are  com- 
V  pofed  of  the  juices  of  fruits 
and  fugar,  boiled  to  a  thick  con- 

^fiftence.  Independently  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  fugar,  the  boiling  ap- 
pears to  occafion  fomc  alteration  in 
the  quality  of  the  juices  themfelves. 


The  recent  juices  of  the  fammer 
fruits  are  prone  to  fermentation: 
after  they  have  been  boiled,  they 
are  lefs  difpofed  to  ferment,  and  at 
the  fame  time  they  are  much  lefs 
liable  to  produce,  in  the  human, 
body,  flatulencies,  gripes  or  fluxes ; 
Z  though 
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though  they  flill  retain,  in  no  fmall 
degree,  their  original  antifeptic, 
anti.  inflammatory,  and  aperient  or 
reftringent  virtues. 

GELATINA,   feu  miva 
CYDONIORUM. 

Jelly y  or  marmalade,  of  quinces. 
Edinb. 

Take  three  pints  of  depurated 
quince  juice,  and  a  pound  of 
white  fugar.  Simmer  them  to- 
gether, to  a  proper  thicknefs. 


GELATINA  RIBESIORUM. 
Jelly  of  currants. 
Edinb. 

Is  prepared  after  the  fame  manner. 

^  Here  the  trouble  of  cxprefliort 
is  faved,  thefe  foft  fruits  freely 
giving  out  their  juice,  which  in- 
corporates with  the  fugar,  in  the 
procefs.  Both  thefe  preparations 
are  gratefully  fub-acid  and  cool- 
ing, and  in  this  intention  are  oc- 
casionally made  ufe  of,  for  moift- 

in 


.  emng  the  mouth  and  fauces  . 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  re-  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftempers. 
ftnngent  medicine:  it  is  given  in  Diflblved  in  water  they  afford  an 


weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  Teach- 
ings to  vomit,  diarrhceas  and  dy- 
fenteries,  proceeding  from  a  hot 
indifpofition,  or  fharp  bilious  hu- 
mours. It  is  belt  taken  in  little 
quantities,  as  a  tea-fpoonful  or 
two  now  and  then,  either  by  it- 
felf,  or  diluted  with  any  fuitable 
liquors. 

GELATINA  BERBERORUM. 

Jelly  of  barberries. 
Edinb. 

Take  a  pound  of  barberries  picked 
clean  from  the  llalks,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  white  fugar. 
Boil  them  with  a  gentle  heat  to  a 
due  confiftence  ;  then  pafs  the 
jelly  through  a  flannel  cloth. 


ufeful  diluent  drink,  of  a  fapo- 
naceous  nature,  which  mingles 
with  the  blood  or  its  ferum  when 
thickened  (as  in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers)  where  pure  water  runs  off 
by  the  kidneys  almoft  unchanged. 
By  the  fame  qualities,  they  prove 
ferviceable  likewife  in  chronical, 
diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
ftru&ions  of  the  vifcera,  or  ac- 
companied with  immoderate  heat:, 
in  bilious  fluxes  and  putrid  fcur- 
vies,  their  liberal  and  continued 
ufe  has  fometimes  had  good  ef- 
fects. Boerhaave  greatly  com- 
mends thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions in  the  fcorbutic  diforders  to 
which  feafaring  people  are  par- 
ticularly fubjeft. 


SECT.  IV. 

Syrups. 


QYRUPS  are  faturated  folutions 
i3  of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or 
watery  or  vinous  infufions,  or  in 
juices.  They  were  formerly  con- 
fideced  as  medicines  of  much 
greater  importance,  than  they  are 
thought  to  be  at  prefent.  Syrups 
and  diftilled  waters  were  for  fome 
ages  made  ufe  of  as  the  great 
alteratives;   infemuch   that  th« 


evacuation  of  any  peccant  humour 
was  never  attempted,  till  by  a 
due  courfe  of  thefe,  it  had  firft 
been  regularly  prepared  for  ex- 
pulsion. Hence  arofe  the  exuber- 
ant collection  of  both,  which  we 
meet  with  in  pharmacopoeias ,  and 
like  errors  have  prevailed  in  each. 
As  multitudes  of  diftilled  waters 
have  been  compounded  from  ma- 
3  teriais 
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Syrubs. 
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terials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue 
over  the  helm :  fo  numbers  of 
fprups  have  been  prepared  from 
ingredients,  which  in  this  form 
cannot  be  taken  in  fufiicient  dofes 
to  exert  their  virtues, ;  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  fyrup  confilt  of  fugar, 
and  greateft  part  of  the  remaining 
third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 


garded as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ;  and 
made  ufeof  forfweeteningdraughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  the  light- 
er powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  or 
electaries,  and  other  like  purpofes. 
Some  likevvife  may  not  improperly 
be  confidered  as  medicines  them- 
felves ;  as  thofe  of  faffron,  and 
buckthorn  berries; 


General  rules  for 
I. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  for  mak- 
ing decoctions,  are  likewife  to 
be  obferved  in  the  decoctions 
for  fyrups.  Vegetables,  both 
for  decoctions  and  infufions, 
ought  to  be  dry,  unlefs  they 
are  exprefsly  ordered  other- 
wife  [£.] 

n. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia^  on- 
ly the  pureft  or  double-refined 
fugar  is  allowed. 

In  the  Edinburgh,  the  directions 
are  lefs  explicit.  For  fuch  fy- 
rups as  are  prepared  without 
boiling,  it  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  operator  to  employ  ei- 
ther the  double-refined,  or  the 
common  white  fugar ;  which 
lalt  he  is  directed  to  purify  for 
thofe  fyrups  (not  for  the  others) 
by  previoufly  diffclving  it  in 
water,  clarifying  the  folution 
with  whites  of  eggs,  and  boil- 
ing it  down  to  a  thick  con- 
fidence, with  care  to  take  off 
the  fcum  which  rifes  during  the 
boiling. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, it  has  been  cuftomary  to  per- 
form the  clarification  with  whites 
of  eggs  after  the  fugar  had  been 
diffolved  in  the  decoction  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  ap- 
parently injurious  to  the  prepara- 
tion ;  fince  not  only  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  fugar  are  thus  dif- 
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charged  ;  but  a  confiderable  part 
likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter, 
which  the  water  had  before  taken, 
up  from  the  ingredients,  is  fepa- 
rated  along  with  them.  Nor  in- 
deed is  the  clarification  and  def- 
pumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfelf, 
very  advifeable,  for  its  purification 
by  this  procefs  is  not  fo  perfect  as 
might  be  expected  ;  after  it  ha$ 
undergone  this  procefs,  the  refin- 
ers Hill  feparate  from  it  a  quan- 
tity of  oily  matter,  which  is  dif- 
agreeable  to  weak  ftomachs.  See 
page  2i2.  It  appears  therefore 
molt  eligible  to  employ  fine  fugar 
for  all  the  fyrups ;  even  the  purga- 
tive ones  (which  have  been  ufual- 
ly  made  with  coarfe  fugar,  as 
fomewhat  coinciding  with  their 
intention)  not  excepted ;  for,  as 
purgative  medicines  are  in  gene- 
ral ungrateful  to  the  flomach,  it 
is  certainly  improper  to  employ 
an  addition  which  increafes  their 
oftenfivenefs. 

III. 

Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar. 
is  not  expreffed,  twenty- nine 
ounces  thereof  are  to  be  taken 
to  every  pint  of  liquor.  Tha 
fugar  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  diflblved  in  the 
liquor  by  the  heat  of  a  water^ 
bath,  unlefs  ordered  otherwife. 
[L.] 


Zz 


Although 
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Although  in  the  formula:  of  fe- 
reral  of  the  fyrups,  a  double 
weight  of  fugar  to  that  of  the  li- 
quor is  directed,  yet  lefs  will 
generally  be  fufikient.  Firft 
therefore  diffolve  in  die  liquor 
an  equal  weight  of  fugar,  then 
gradually  add  fome  more  in 
powder,  till  a  little  remains  un- 
diflblved  at  the  bottom,  which 
is  to  be  afterwards  incorporated 
by  fetting  the  fyrup  in  a  water- 
bath  [E.] 

The  quantity  of  fugar  mould  be 
fo  much,  as  the  liquor  is  capable 
of  keeping  diffolved  in  the  cold  : 
if  there  is  more,  a  part  of  it  will 
feparate,  and  concrete  into  cryllals, 
or  candy  ;  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will 
be  fubject  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  and  change  into 
a  vinous  or  four  liquor.  If,  in 
cryltallizing,  only  the  fuperfluous 
fugar  feparated,  it  would  be  of  no 
inconvenience  ;  but  when  part  of 
the  fugar  has  candied,  the  remain- 
ing fyrup  is  found  to  have  an  un- 
der proportion,  and  is  as  fubject  to 
fermentation  as  if  it  had  wanted 


fugar  at  firft. 


IV. 


Copper  veffels,  unlefs  they  are  well 
tinned,  fhould  not  be  employed 
in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups, 
er  fuch  as  are  com  poled  of  the 
juices  of  fruits  [£.] 
The  confectioners,  who  are  the 
moft  dextrous  people  atthefe  kinds 
ef  preparations,  to'avoid  the  ex- 
pence  of  frequently  new  tinning 
their  veffels,  rarely  make  ufe  of 
any  other  than  copper  ones  un- 
tinned,  in  the  preparation  even  of 
the    moft    acid    fyrups,    as  of 
oranges    and    lemons  Never- 
thelefs,    by   taking    due  care, 
that  their  coppers  be  well  fcour- 
ed  and  perfectly  clean,  and  that 
the    fyrup    remain     no  longer 
in  them  than  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,     they  avoid    giving  it 


any  ill  tafte  or  quality  from  the 
metal.  This  practice,  however,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended 
to  the  apothecary. 

V. 

The  fyrup  when  made,  is  to  be  fet 
by  till  next  day ;  if  any  fac- 
charine  cruft  appears  upon  the 
furface,  take  it  off  [L.] 

SYRUPUS  ex  ALLIO. 
Syrup  of  garlick. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  fliced,  one  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Macerate  them  in  a  clofe  veffel  for 
twelve  hours,  then  ltrain  off  the 
liqnor,  and  diffolve  in  it  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fyru.p. 

This  fyrup  is  occafionally 
made  ufe  of  for  attenuating  vifcid 
phlegm,  and  promoting  expecto- 
ration in  humoural  afthmas,  and 
oppreffions  of  the  breaft  :  in  thefe 
cafes,  it  proves  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  though  a  very 
unpleafant  one:  it  taftes  and 
fmells  llrongly  of  the  garlick. 
The  college  have  received  it  as 
an  alternative  to  the  oxymel  ex  allio, 
for  the  ufe  of  thofe  with  whom 
honey  difagrees. 

SYRUPUS  ex  ALTELEA. 
Syrup  of  jnarjhmallows . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Marlhmallow  roots,  frefh,  one 
pound; 

Double   refined    fugar,  four 

pounds ; 
Water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  to 
one  half:  when  grown  thorough- 
ly cold,  pour  off  and  prefs  ous 
the  decoction,  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
night  to  fettle :  next  morning, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil  ?the 

whole 
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whole  to  the  weight  of  fix 
pounds. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Marlhmallow  roots,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce; 
Englilh  maiden-hair,  one  ounce 

and  a  half; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds : 
Water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  marfh- 
mallow  roots  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  one  third,  adding,  to- 
wards the  end,  the  liquorice 
and  maidenhair;  then  ftrain 
out  the  remaining  decoction, 
and  fuffer  it  to  reft  for  fome 
time.  Ponr  off  the  clear  liquor 
■from  the  fediment,  and  boil  it 
with  the  fugar  over  a  gentle 
fire,  keeping  the  matter  con- 
tinually ftirring,  till  it  becomes 
a  fyrup.  This  fyrup  fupplies 
likewiie  the  place  of  the  pecto- 
ral fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallows 
feems  to  have  been  a  fort  of 
favourite  among  difpenfatory- 
writers,  who  have  taken  great 
pains  to  alter  and  amend  it,  but 
have  been  wonderfully  tender  in 
retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 
In  the  above  prefcriptions,  it  is 
lopt  of  its  fuperfluities,  without 
any  injury  to  its  virtues.  It  is 
ufed  chiefly  in  nephritic  cafes,  for 
fweetening  emollient  decoctions, 
and  the  like;  of  itfelf,  it  can  do 
little  fervice,  notwithstanding  the 
high  opinion  which  fome  have  en- 
tertained of  it ;  for  what  can  be 
expected  from  two  or  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  the  fyrup,  when  the  decoc- 
tion, irom  which  two  or  three 
pounds  are  made,  may  be  taken  at 
a  draught  or  two  ?  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  has  very  properly 
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united  this  and  the  pectoral  fyrup 
into  one  :  for  the"  fyrup  of  marfh- 
mallows, has  always,  till  the  late 
reformation,  contained  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  the  pectoral 
fyrup,  and  its  own  capital  in- 
gredient coincides  in  the  fame 
intention. 

SYRUPUS  e  CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIORUM. 

Syrup  of  orange  pceU 
Loud. 

Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 

peel,  frefn,  ejght  ounces; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  them  for  a  night  in  a 
clofe  veiTel ;  next  morning, 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  dif- 
folve  in  it  the  proper  quantity 
of  fugar  for  •  making  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind   of  orange  peel, 

freih,  fix  ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Infufe  them  for  a  night,  in  a  clofe 
veffel,  then  ftrain  the  liquor,  let 
it  ftand  to  fettle,  and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fe- 
diment,  diflblve  therein  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fp  as 
to  make  it  into  a  fyrup  without 
boiling. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 
ticularly necefTary,  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered,  and  dif- 
folved  in  the  infufion  with  as  gen- 
tle a  heat  as  poffible,  to  prevent 
the  .exhalation  of  the  volatile  parts 
of  the  peel.  With  thefe  cautions, 
the  fyrup  proves  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  one,  poflefiing  great 
fhare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
orange  peel. 
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SYRUPUS  BALSAMICUS. 
Balfamic  fyrup. 
L  ond. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces; 
Water,  three  pints  ; 

Boil  them  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
a  circulatory  vefl'el,  or  at  lead: 
in  a  long-necked  matrafs,  hav- 
ing its  mouth  lightly  covered. 
When  grown  cold,  ftrain  out 
the  liquor,  and  mix  therewith  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugar  to  make 
it  into  a  fyrup. 

The  coclion  may  be  conveni- 
ently performed  in  a  retort,  with 
a  receiver  adapted  to  it,  the  li- 
quor which  comes  over  being  oc- 
cafionally  poured  back  $  or  the 
water  may  be  entirely  drawn  off, 
and  the  fugar  diifolved  in  the  dif- 
tilied  liquor. 


Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Syrup  of  fugar,  juft  made,  and 
warm  from    the    fire,  two 
pounds ; 
Tincture  of  balfam  of  Tolu, 
one  ounce. 
When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoft 
cold,  ftirinto  it  the  tiniflure,  by 
little  at  a  time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfectly  unit- 
ed.   The  mixture  is  then  to  be 
kept  in  the  hean  of  a  water-bath 
until  the  fpirit  has  exhaled. 

This  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one 
pf  the  preceding  coitions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  on  a 
complaint  that  the  fpirit  fpoiled 
the  tafte  of  the  fyrup  ;  which  it 
did  in  a  great  degree  when  the 
tincture  was  drawn  with  malt 
fpirits;  the  naufeous  oil,  which 
all  the  common  malt  fpirits  are 
accompanied  with,  being  left  in 
the  fyrup  after  the  evaporator*  of 


the  pure  fpirituous  part.  Particu- 
lar care  therefore  mould  be  taken, 
that  the  fpirit,  employed  for 
making  the  tincture,  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  well  rectified  from  all 
ill  flavour, 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  proceffes 
feems  to  have  been  fomewat  dif- 
ferent. In  the  firft,  the  more 
fubtile  and  fragrant  parts  of  the 
balfam,  are  extracted  from  the 
groffer  refinous  matter,  and  alone 
retained  in  the  fyrup:  the  other 
fyrup  contains  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  balfam,  in  larger  quantity. 
They  are  both  moderately  im- 
pregnated with  the  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacoposias,  an 
elegant  fyrup  of  this  kind  is  pre- 
pared from  a  tincture  of  balfam  of 
Peru,  with  rofe  water  and  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO, 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Syrup  of  clove-julyrjiowers. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Clove-july-flowers,  frefh gather- 
ed, and  freed  from  the  heels, 
three  pounds; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  them  for  a  night,  in  a 
glafs  or  glazed  earthen  vefl'el; 
then  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and 
diflblve  therein  its  due  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  make  it  into 
a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 

One  pound  of  the  flowers  is  to  be 
infufedin  three  pints  of  water, 
and  the  fyrup  made  as  above, 
without  boiling. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  a  fine  red  colour  ; 
and  for  thefe,  it  is  chiefly  valued. 
Some  have  fubftituted  to  it  one 
eafily  parable  at  feafons  when  the 

flowers 
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flowers  are  not  to  be  procured : 
an  ounce  of  clove  fpice  is  infufed 
for  Came  days  in  twelve  ounces  of 
white  wine,  the  liquor  ftrained, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
ounces  of  fugar,  boiled  to  a  pro- 
per confidence  :  a  lictle  cochineal 
renders  the  colour  of  this  fyrup 
exactly  limilar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove  july-flower;  and 
its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The 
abufe  may  be  readily  detected  by 
adding  to  a  little  of  the  fyrup 
fome  alkaline  fait  or  ley ;  which 
will  change  the  genuine  fyrup  to 
a  green  colour,  but  in  the  coun- 
terfeit, it  will  make  no  fuch  al- 
teration, only  varying  the  lhade 
of  the  red. 
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SYRUPUS  CROCI. 
Syrup  of  faffron. 
Lond. 

Take  of  ^  $ 

Saffron  wine,  one  pint ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  twenty- 
five  ounces. 
Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  wine,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 


Double-refined  fugar, 
pounds. 

Digelr  the  juice  with  the  fpices, 
in  the  heat  of  allies,  for  fix 
hours  ;  then  adding  the  wine, 
pafs  the  liquor  through  a 
ftrainer  -,  and  afterwards  dif- 
folve in  it  the  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fyrup. 

If  the  quinces  are  kept  for 
fome  time,  in  an  airy  place,  be- 
fore the  juice  is  prefled  out^  this 
fyrup  proves  rather  more  elegant, 
and  richer  of  the  fruit,  than  when 
they  are  taken  frefli  from  the  tree. 
In  either  cafe,  the  preparation  is 
a  very  agreeable,  mild,  cordial  re- 
flringent ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of 
-?  2  loofenefles  and  diforders  of  the 
ftomach,  may  be  either  taken  by 
itfelf,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two  at  a  time,  or  employed 
for  reconciling  to  the  palate  and 
llomach,  medicines  of  the  more 
ungrateful  kind. 


Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for 
making  a  fyrup,  as  in  this  form 
a  fufneient.  dofe  of  it  is  contained 
in  a  reafonable  compafs.  This 
fyrup  isatprefentmore  frequently 
prefcribed  than  the  wine  from 
which  it  is  made  :  it  is  a  pleafsnt 
cordial,  and  gives  a  fine  colour  to 
juleps. 

SYRUPUS  CYDONIORUM. 
Syrup  of  quinces. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,  three 

pints  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram»; 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  a  dram  ;  . 
Red  Port  wine,  one  pint ; 


SYRUPUS  KERMESINUS, 

Syrup  of  kermes. 
Edinb. 

This  fyrup  is  brought  to  us  ready 
made,  from  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France. 

The  fyrup  of  kermes  is  of  an 
agreeable  tafte,  and  a  fine  red  co- 
lour. It  is  accounted  cordial  and 
corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
particularly  ferviceable  in  weak- 
r.efTes  and  other  diforders  of  preg- 
nant women. 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 
L1MONUM. 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fuffcred  to 
Hand  till  the  feces  have  fub- 
fldcd,and  afterwards  flrained, 
two  pints ; 

Z  4  Double 
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Double-refined    fugar,  fifty 
ounces. 

Diflolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fp 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lemon  juice,  depurated,  two 
pounds  ; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Make  them  into  a  fvrup  according 

to  art,  without  boiling. 

After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO 
MORORUM. 
Syrup  of  mulberries  [L.] 

SYRUPUS  e  SUCCO  FRUC- 
TUS  RUbl  IDJEl. 
Syrup  of  rafpbemes  [L.] 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooling  fyrups,  and  in  this  in- 
tention are  occafionally  made  ufe 
of,  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for 
quenching  thirft,  abating  heat, 
&c.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory 
diftempers.  They  are  fometimes 
likewife  employed  in  gargarifms 
for  inflammations  of  the  mouth 
and  tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  e  MECONIO,  five 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  meconium,  or  diacodium. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried  and 

cleared  from  the  feeds,  three 

pounds  and  a  half; 
Water,  fix  gallons. 
Cut  the  heads  and  boil  them  in 
the  water,  ftirring  them  now 
and  then,  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing, till  only  about  one-third 
part  of  the  liquor  remains, 
which  will  be  almoft  entirely 
foaked  up  by  the  poppies. 
Then  remove  the  veffel  from 
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the  fire,  ftrongly  prefs  out  the 
decoction,  and  boil  it  down  to 
about  four  pints;  ftrain  it  whi 111 
hot,  flirt  through  a  fieve,  and 
afterwards  through  a  fine  wool- 
len cloth :  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
night,  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide.  Next  morning,  pour  the 
liquor  off  clear,  aiid  boil  it 
with  fix  pounds  of  double  re- 
fined  fugar,  until  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  nine  pounds, 
or  a  little  more,  that  it  may 
become  a  fyrup  of  a  proper 
coniiftcnce. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with 
the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
heads,  is  given  to  children  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drams  ;  to 
adults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  and  upwards,  for  obtund- 
ing  and  incraflating  acrimonious 
humours,  eaflng  pain,  procuring 
rell,  and  anfwering  the  ocher  in- 
tentions of  mild  opiates.  Parti- 
cular care  is  requiiue,  in  its  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  always 
made,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  of  the 
fame  ftrength  ;  and  accordingly 
the  college  have  been  very  mi- 
nute in  their  defcription  of  the 
procefs, 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ALBI, 
feu  de  MbiCONIO,  vulgo 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  white  poppies,  or  of 
meconium,  commonly  called 
diacodium. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  juft  ripe, 
and  moderately  dried,  four- 
teen ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  one  gallon. 
Let  thefe  be  fteeped  together  for  a 
night,  aid  then   boiled  until 
half  the  liquor  is  waited  :  ftrain, 
and  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  re- 
mainer,  and  boil  it,  with  the 

addition 
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addicion  of  four  pounds  of  white 
fugar,  to  the  coniiftence  of  a 
fyrup. 

This  procefs  is  confiderably 
different  from  the  preceding.  The 


E 


heads  are  not  boiled  fo 


ong  ;  and  their  quantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  produce  of  fyrup, 
is  much  lefs.  How  far  thefe 
pfferences  may  aifeft  the  ftrength 
of  che  preparation,  I  mail  not  take 
Upon  me  to  determine. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 
ERRAT1CI. 
Syrup  of  wild  poppies. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frefh,  four 

pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints  and  a 
half. 

Pour  the  water  on  the  poppies, 
fet  them  over  the  fire,  and  fre- 
quently ilir  them,  until  the 
flowers  are  thoroughly  moiften- 
ed  :  as  foon  as  they  have  funk 
under  the  water,  let  the  whole 
be  fet  by  to  fteep  for  a  night; 
next  day  pour  off,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  for 
a  night  longer  to  fettle  :  after- 
wards add  the  proper  quantity 
of  double-refined  fugar  to  make 

I  it  into  a  fyrup. 

The  defign  of  fetting  the  flow- 
ers over  the  fire  is  (as  Dr.  Pem- 
berton  obferves)  that  they  may  be 
a  little  fcalded,  fo  as  to  fhrink 
enough  to  be  all  immerged  in  the 
water ;  without  this  artifice,  they 
can  fcarce  be  all  got  in  :  but  they 
are  no  longer  to  be  continued  over 
the  fire,  than  till  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced, left  the  liquor  become  too 
thick,  and  the  fyrup  be  rendered 
ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recom- 
mended in  difordcrs  of  the  breaft, 
coughs,  fpitting  of  blood,  pleu- 
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rifles,  and  other  difeafes,  both  as 
an  emollient,  and  as  an  opiate. 
It  is  one  of  the  lighten:  of  the 
opiate  medicines,  and  in  this  re- 
fpedt  fo  weak,  that  fome  have 
doubted  of  its  having  any  anodyne 
quality. 

SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS. 

Pectoral  fyrup. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Englilh  maidenhair,  dried,  five 

ounces ; 
Liquorice,  four  ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints'. 
Macerate  them  for  fome  hours, 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and, 
with  aproperquantity  of  double- 
refined  fugar,  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  compofition 
exprefles  its  medical  intention  : 
it  is  fuppofed  to  foften  acri- 
monious humours,  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  promote  the  expeclo- 
ration  of  tough  phlegm.  The 
true  maidenhair  is  the  only  Tort 
that  has  been  ufually  directed  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions :  the 
ufe  of  the  Englifli  is  here  very 
judicioufly  allowed  ;  not  only  as 
being  more  eafily  procurable,  and 
having  been  fubflituted  to  the  other 
in  the  fliops,  but  likewife  as  there 
does  not  ieem  to  be  any  medicinal 
difference  betwixt  them.  Fuller 
finds  great  fault  with  both  thefe 
ingredients,  on  a  fuppofition  that 
all  their  virtues  fly  away  in  dry- 
ing :  but  in  this  he  was  certainly 
miftaken  :  for  the  virtues  of  both, 
thefe  maidenhairs  confift  in  a  mu- 
cilaginous fubftance,  which  fuffers 
no  injury  by  being  dried.  There 
is  one  fpecies  indeed,  the  Canada 
maidenhair,  which  has  a  confider- 
able  (hare  of  a  pleafant  fmell  and, 
flavour  joined  to  its  mucilage ; 
but  this  is  a3  yet  little  known  in 

the 
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the  (hops,  though  not  uncommon 
in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

SYRUPUS  c  FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 
Syrup  of  cowjlips.' 
Lond. 

This  is  made  from  cowflip  flowers, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fyrup  of  clove-july-flowers. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  fervice- 
able  in  nervous  disorders  ;  its  a- 
greeable  flavour  recommends  it  to 
the  patient,  though  at  prefent 
there  are  few  who  fuppofe  it  to 
poficfs  any  lingular  virtues. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 

SOLUTIVUS. 
Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 
Lond. 

Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 
the  diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damalk  rofes  ; 

Of  double-refined  fugar,  five 
pounds. 

Having  prefled  out  the  liquor  from 
the  rofes,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints,  and  fet  it  by  for  a  night 
to  fettle  ;  next  morning,  j>our 
it  off  clear  from  the  fediment, 
and  adding  the  fugar,  boil  the 
mixture  to  the  weight  of  feyen 
pounds  and  a  half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
•  PALLIDARUM. 
Syrup  of  pah  rofes. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pale  rofes,  frefti  gathered,  one 

pound ; 
Boiling  water  three  pints; 
White  fugar,  two  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water 
for  a  night ;  then  ftrain  the  li-. 
quor,  and  adding  to  it  the  fu- 
gar, boil  them  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewifc  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 


the  diftillation  of  rofe  water, 
depurated  from  its  feces. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfectly  clean)  is 
as  proper  for  making  this  fyrup 
as  a  frefh  infufion  :  for  the  di- 
ftillation only  collects  thofe  vo- 
latile parts,  which  are  diflipated 
in  the  air,  whilft  the  infufion  is 
boiling  to  its  confiftence.  This 
fyrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild 
purgative  for  children,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a  fpoonful,  or  a  fpoonful. 
It  likewife  proves  gently  laxative 
to  adults,  and  in  this  intention 
may  be  of  fervice  in  coftive  habits. 
Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folutive  gly- 
fters. 

SYRUPUS  de  ROSIS  SICCIS, 
Syrup  of  d'y  rofes. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  half  a  pound  j 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
a  night,  then  boil  them  a  little, 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 
to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the. 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  aftringent :  but  is  princi- 
pally valued  on  account  of  its  red 
colour.  The  London  college  have 
omitted  it,  having  retained  others 
at  leaft  equal  to  it  in  that  refpeft. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS. 
Syrup  of  J  quills. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  a  pint  and 

a  half ; 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Double-refined    fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a  half. 

Steep 
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^Stcep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  for 
three  days ;  then  llrain  out  the 
liquor,  and  add  the  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  a  fyrup  thereof. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints  ; 
White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
'M-ike  them  into  a  fyrup,  without 
boiling. 

The  fpices,  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
<eompofitions,  fomewhat  alleviate 
-.the  ofFenfivenefs  of  the  fquills, 
: though  not  fo  much  as  to  prevent 
:  the  medicine  from  being  difagree- 
;able.  It  is  ufed  chiefly,  in  doles 
.of  a  fpoonful  or  two,  for  attenu- 
ating viicid  phlegm,  and  promot- 
:  ing  expeito ration,  which  it  does 

•  very  powerfully. 

:  SVRUPUS  de  SENNA  etRHEO. 
Syruo  of  fena  and  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  two  ounces  ; 

•  Rhubarb,  fliced,  one  ounce; 
Ginger,  bruifed,  two  drams; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds  and 

a  half ; 

Currant-raifins,  two  ounces ; 
Water,  four  pints. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  currants  to 
the  confumption  of  one-fourth  ; 
and  in  the  hot  decoction  infufe 
for  a  night  the  fena,  rhubarb, 
and  ginger.  The  liquor  being 
then  (trained  out,  fufFered  to 
fettle,  and  poured  off  clear  from 
the  fediment,  boil  it  with  the 
fugar,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 
confiHence  of  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  defigned  chiefly 
as  a  purgative  for  children;  but 
is  not  a  very  agreeable  one,  nor  a- 
mong  us  often  made  ufc  of.  The 
former  London  pharmacopceia  had 
a  medicine  of  thi3  kind,  with  fome 
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fuperfluous  articles,  which  the 
committee,  in  their  revifal  of  it, 
retrenched  :  they  likewife  omitted 
the  fena,  as  being  at  beft  unnecef- 
fary,  and  retained  only  rhubarb 
for  the  purgative  ingredient :  the 
compofition  was,  neverthelefs,  at 
length  intirely  expunged,  and  very 
jullly  ;  for,  as  they  obferve,  rhu- 
barb is  eafily  given  to  young 
children  in  powder  or  infufion, 
and  the  talle  of  it  cannot  be  ren- 
dered agreeable  to  them  by  any 
fweetening. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 

The  fmple  fyrup. 
Land. 

Diflblve  in  water  fo  much  double- 
refined  fugar,  as  will  make  if 
into  a  fyrup. 

SYR  UP  US  SACCHARI. 
Syrup  of  fugar. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  fugar, 

Water,  each  equal  quantities. 
Boil  tnein  into  a  fyrup. 

These  preparations  are  plain 
liquid  fweets,  void  of  flavour  or 
colour.  They  are  convenient  for 
fun  dry  purpoles  where  thefe  qua- 
lities are  not  wanted,  or  would 
be  exceptionable. 

SYRUPaS  e  SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn, 
bond. 

Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  and  frefh  buck- 
thorn berries,  one  gallon  ; 
Cinnamon, 
Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Double-refined    fugar,  feven 
pounds. 

Set  the  juice  by  for  fome  days,  to 
fettle ;  then  pals  it  through  a 

ftiajner, 
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ftrainer,  and  in  fome  part  there- 
of macerate  the  fpices.  Boil 
the  reft  of  the  juice,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  that  part  in 
which  the  fpices  were  macerat- 
ed, firft  pafl'ed  through  a  ftrain- 
er :  this  part  of  the  procefs  mult 
be  fo  managed,  that  the  whole 
liquor  may  be  reduced  to  four 
pints.  Laftly,  put  in  the  fugar, 
and  make  the  mixture  into  a 
fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 
depurated,  fix  pounds  ; 

White  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  the  confiftence  of  a 

fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in 
dofes  of  three  or  lour  fpoonfub, 
operate  as  brilk  cathartics.  The 
principal  inconveniencies  attend- 
ing them  are,  their  being  very 
unpleafant,  and  their  occafioning 
a  thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  and  fometimes  violent 
gripes  :  both  thefe  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  drinking  liberally  of 
water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids, 
during  the  operation.  The  un- 
gratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in  the 
firft  of  the  above  prefcriptions,  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  which 
however  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for 
that  purpofe.  The  fecond  alfo 
had  formerly  an  aromatic  material 
for  the  fame  intention,  a  dram 
of  the  eftential  oil  of  cloves  ; 
which  being  found  ineffectual,  is 
now  rejected. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 
Syrup  of  violets. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Violets,  frefh,  and  well  colour- 
ed, two  pounds ; 
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Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a  whole  day, 
in  a  glafs,  or  at  leaft  a  glazed 
earthen  veffel  j  chen  pour  out 
the  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through 
a  thin  linen  cloth,  carefully  a- 
voiding  even  the  Iighteft  pref- 
fure :  afterwards  adding  the 
due  proportion  of  fugar,  make 
it  into  a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

March  violets,  frelh, one  pound.; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a  night, 
in  a  glazed  earthen  velfel  clofe 
covered  ;  then  drain  out  the  li- 
quor, and  diffolve  in  it  twice 
its  weight  of  white  fugar,  fo  as 
to  make  a  fyrup  without  boil- 
ing. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agree- 
able flavour,  and  in  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoouful  or  two,  proves  to 
children  gently  laxative.  It  is  apt 
to  lofe,  in  keeping,  the  elegant 
blue  colour,  fur  which  it  is  chiefly 
valued ;  and  hence  fome  have  been 
induced  to  counterfeit  it  with  ma- 
terials whole  colour  is  more  per- 
manent. This  abufe  may  be 
readily  difcovered,  by  adding  to 
a  little  of  the  fufpecled  fyrup  any 
acid  or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the 
fyrup  is  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  its  blue  colour  to  a  red, 
and  the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a 
green  ;  but  if  counterfeit,  thefe 
changes  will  not  happen.  It  is 
obvious,  from  this  mutability  of 
the  colour  of  the  violet,  that  the 
prefcriber  would  be  deceived  if  he 
fhould  expect  to  give  any  blue 
tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalized 
juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  fyrup. 
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SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Syrup  of  ginger. 
Lond. 

Take  of  , 

Ginger,  cut  into  thin  flices,  four 

ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

.'Macerate  them  for  fome  hours, 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and 
make  it  into  a  fyrup  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  double-refined 
lugar. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  fliced  and  bruifed,  three 

ounces  ; 
White  fugar  four  pounds  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Steep  the  ginger  in  the  water,  in 
a  clofe  veffel  for  a  night ;  then 
boil  them  a  little,  and  having 
ftraihed  out  the  deco&ion,  fet  it 
by  to  fettle.  Pour  off  the  clear 
liquor,  add  to  it  the  fugar,  and 
make  them  into  a  fyrup. 

Thefe  are  agreeable  and  mode- 
rately aromatic  fyrups,  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  and 
virtues  of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO  ALKERMES. 
Confection  cf  kerme;. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  warmed 

and  (trained,  three  pounds ; 
Damafic  rofe  water,  fix  ounces 

by  meafure  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a  fcruple; 
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fugar 


one 


Double  -  refined 
pound. 

DiiTolve  the  fugar  in  tlie  rofe  wa- 
ter, by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  into  a  fyrup  ;  then  mix 
in  the  juice  of  kermes,  and 
after  it  has  grown  cold,  the  oil 
of  cinnamon 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Syrup  of  kermes,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  faunders, 
Cinnamon,  each  fix  drams  ;  - 
Cochineal,  three  drams  ; 
Saffron,  one  dram  and  a  half. 
Evaporate  the  fyrup,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  to  the  confidence  of  ho- 
ney ;  then  mix  with  it  the  other 
ingredients  reduced  to  a  vejy 
fine  powder. 

Both  thefe  com  poll  tions  are 
elegant  and  agreeable  cordials  5 
the  dofe,  when  taken  by  them- 
felves,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  more.  The  firft  has  an  advan- 
tageofmixing  uniformly  in  juleps, 
without  fpoiling  their  tranfparency, 
which  the  powders  in  the  fecond 
always  do.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil,  which  for  the  moil  part 
is  grievoufly  adulterated ;  it  would 
be  convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with 
a  little  of  the  fugar,  before  it  is 
added  to  the  other  ingredients  ; 
for  by  this  means,  it  will  mix 
more  perfedtly,  and  not  be  apt  to 
feparate  in  keeping. 


SECT.  V. 

Honeys  and  Oxymels. 

THE  more  fixt  parts  of  ve-  of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them 

getables,  diflblved  in  watery  together  till  the  aqueous  part  has 

liquors,  may  be  thence  transferred  exhaled  and  the  honey  remains  of 

into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey  its  original  confifience. 
with  the  watery  decoction  or  juice 

5  MEL 
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MEL  ELAT1NES. 
Honey  of  fluellin. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Depurated  juice  of  fluellin,  four 
pints  ; 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  a  due  confiltence. 

This  preparation  made  its  firft 
appearance  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tion of  our  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  and  not 
cften  kept  in  the  Ihops. 

MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 

Honey  of  hellebore. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  roots,  dried 
and  cut  in  Jlices,  one  pound  ; 
Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  roots  be  macerated  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  and  then 
boiled  a  little  ;  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and  having  pafled  it  again 
through  a  ftrainer,  boil  it  with 
the  honey  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be 
had  to  reduce  this  preparation  as 
nearly  a  poflible  to  the  honey  con- 
fidence, that  its  ftrength  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  It  acts,  as  a 
draftic  purgative  or  emetic,  too 
violent  and  precarious  for  com- 
mon ufe.  It  has  been  fometimes 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  in  dpfes 
of  one  or  two  drams  and  upwards ; 
though  more  frequently  employed 
in  glyfters.  The  prefent  pradtice 
very  rarely  makes  ufe  of  it  at  all. 

Mel  mercurialf. 
Homy  of  mercury. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  French-herb-mercury, 
Honey,  each  three  pounds. 
Boil  them  together  to  iheconfift- 
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ence  of  honey,  taking  off  the 
fcum  which  arifes  to  the  top. 

This  is  defigned  chiefly  for 
glyfters  :  it  is  very  rarely  made  ufe 
of,  and  hence  is  now  dropt  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh; 
colleges. 

MEL  ROSACEUM. 
Honey  of  rofes. 
Lmd. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 

heels,  and  haftily  dried,  four 

ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints ; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
fome  hours,  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  with  it  the  honey, 
and  boil  them  to  a  due  confift- 
euce. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  half  a  pound  j 
Boiling  water,  four  pints  ; 
Clarified  honey,  fix  pounds. 

Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  honey,  and  boil 
the  mixture  to  the  confiftence 
of  honey. 

This 'preparation  is  not  un fre- 
quently made  ufe  of,  as  a  mild 
cooling  detergent,  particularly  in 
gargarifms  for  ulcerations  and  in- 
flammation of  the  mouth  and  ton- 
fils.  The  defign  of  haftily  drying 
the  rofes,  as  diredted  in  the  firft  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is,  that 
they  may  the  better  preferve  their 
aftringency.    See  page  25 z. 

MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 
Solutive  honey. 
Lond. 

Take 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damaik  rofes. 

Cum- 
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Cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a  little, 

one  ounce  ; 
Brown  fugar,  four  pounds; 
Honey,  two  pounds. 
Having  prefled  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it  to  three  pints  ;  adding,  to- 
ward the  end,  the  feeds  tied  up 
in  a  linen  cloth.    Then  put  in. 
the  fugar  and  honey,  and  boil 
down  the  mixture  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  thin  honey. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  the  purpofe  expreffed 
in  its  title.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed in  laxative  glyfters  ;  and 
hence  brown  fugar  is  here  allowed ; 
whilft  for  all  other  ufes,  the 
double-refined  is  directed. 

OXYMEL  ex  ALLIO. 

Oxymel  of  garlick. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  cut  in  flices,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Caraway  feeds, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two 
drams ; 

Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  by 

weight ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a  little  time, 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  •  in  a 
glazed  earthen  veiTel  ;  then  add 
the  garlick,  and  cover  the  veffel 
clofe  ;  when  grown  cold,  prefs 
out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in 
it  the  honey,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended 
for  attenuating  vifcid  juices,  pro- 
moting expectoration,  and  the 
fluid  fecretions  in  general.  It  is 
doubtlefs  a  medicine  of  confider- 
able  efficacy,  though  very  unplea- 
fant,  the  flavour  of  the  garlick 
prevailing,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
dition of  the  aromatic  feeds. 
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OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 
Pe floral  oxymel. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Elacampane  roots,  one  ounce ; 
Florence  orris  roots,   half  ail  , 
ounce ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint ; 
Clarified  honey,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 
Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  b» 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third 
is  wafted ;  then  ftrain  off  the 
liquor,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honey, 
and  the  ammoniacum, pre  vioufly 
diffolved  in  the  vinegar.  Mix 
them  together,  by  boiling  them 
a  little. 

The  title  of  this  compofition 
exprefles  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
breaft  that  proceed  from  a  load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  (which  this  medi- 
cine attenuates  and  promotes  the 
expectoration  of)  and  obftruclions 
of  the  pulmonary  veffels,  Two 
or  three  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken 
every  night  and  morning,  and 
continued  for  fome  time. 

OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 
Oxymel  of  [quills. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints.' 
Boil  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  vef- 

fel,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 

confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds ; 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  to  a  confiftence  of  a 

fyrup. 

The 
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The  honey  was  formerly  em- 
ployed for  this  preparation  uncla- 
rified  ;  and  the  fcum,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  arifes  in  the  boiling, 
taken  off :  by  this  means,  the  im- 
purities of  the  honey  were  dif- 
charged ;  but  fomc  of  the  medi- 
cinal parts  of  the  fquills,  which 
the  vinegar  was  impregnated  with, 
were  alfo  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edingburgh  have  now  judici- 
oufly  ordered  the  honey,  for  all 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  to  be 
previoufly  clarified  by  itfelf. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful 
aperient,  detergent,  and  expecto- 
rant, and  of  great  fervice  in  hu- 
jnoural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
diforders,  where  thick  phlegm  a- 
bounds.  It  is  given  in  dofes  of 
two  or  three  drams,  along  with 
fome  aromatic  water,  as  that  of 
cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great 
naufea  which  it  would  othervvife 
be  apt  to  excite.  In  large  dofes, 
it  proves  emetic. 


OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  oxymel. 
[L.E.] 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds} 

Vinegar  one  pint. 
Boil  them  to  a  due  confiftence. 

This  fimple  preparation  is  not 
inferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more 
elaborate  compofitions.  It  is  an 
agreeable,  mild,  cooling,  fapona- 
ceous,  detergent,  and  attenuating 
medicine.  It  is  often  ufedin  cool- 
ing, detergent,  gargarifms,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expecto- 
rant. 

The  boiling  of  oxymels  in 
glazed  earthen  veflels,  is  not  free 
from  danger.  Their  glazing  is 
procured  by  a  vitrification  of 
lead ;  and  vinegar,  by  a  boiling 
heat,  may  corrode  fo  much  of  vi- 
trified lead,  as  to  receive  from  it 
noxious  qualities.  See  page  35. 
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CHAPTER.  V. 


Separation  and  collection  of  thofe  parts  of  vegetable 
and  animal fubjlances,  which  are  volatile  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  'water. 


THERE  are  many  veget- 
able, and  fome  animal  jub- 
ilances, whofe  virtues  refide,  wholly 
or  in  part,  in  a  matter  which  is 
capable  of  totally  exhaling  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  In  moft  of 
the  procelTes  hitherto  defcribed,  it 
is  endeavoured,  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  preferve  this  volatile  matter 
along  with  the  more  fixt  parts  ; 
whether  thofe  fixt  parts  were  them- 
felves  medicinal,  or  only  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  union  of  the  volatile 


matter  with  the  fluids  employed. 
The  aim,  in  the  prefent  chapter, 
is,  to  completely  feparate  this  vo- 
latile fubtile  principle,  andcolledt 
it  pure  ftom  the  grofier  fixt  parts', 
either  in  a  concentrated ftate,  or  di- 
luted with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine. 
In  its  concentrated  ftate,  it  appears 
commonly  an  oil;  which,  from  its 
containing  always  the  fpecific  o- 
dour,  and  frequently  the  other  me- 
dicinal powers  of  the  fubjeft,  is 
called  ejfential  oil. 


SECT.  I. 

Ejfential  Oils. 


ESsential  oils  are  drawn  by 
diftillarion  in  an  alembic,  with 
a  large  refrigeratory.  A  quan- 
tity of  water  is  added  to-  the 
fubjeel,  fufEcient  to  prevent  its 
burning;  and  in  this  water,  it  is 
likewife  macerated  a  little  time 
before  the  diftillation.  The  oil 
comes  over  along  with  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  either  fwims  on  its  fur- 
face,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  lighter  or  hea- 
vier than  that  fluid  [£.] 

Ill  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
fome  fea  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  water,  fufiicient 
to  give  it  a  flight  brackifti  tafle. 
The  length  of  the  maceration 
is  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
texture  and  compaclnels  of  the 
fubjeft:  the  moft  tender  fubjefts 


fcarce  require  any  :  thofe  of  a 
lb  ft  and  loofe  texture  are  to  be 
fteeped  for  two  or  three  days  ; 
and  the  more  vifcous  ones,  for 
a  longer  time  :  the  further  the 
maceration  is  intended  to  be 
protradled,  the  greater  quanti- 
ty of  fea  fait  muft  be  added. 
From  vifcous  fubftances  the  oil 
may  be  obtained  in  a  Ihorter 
time,  by  fubmitting  them  to  a 
flight,  and  not  too  long  con- 
tinued, fermentation  ;  in  which 
cafej  the  addition  of  fait  is  im- 
proper. Seeds  and  fpices  are 
to  be  bruifed,  and  woods  to  be 
rafped,  previoully  to  the  mace- 
ration or  fermentation  [£.] 

Essential  oils  are  obtained 
only  from  odoriferous  fubftances  ; 
A  a  but 
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but  not  equally  from  all  of  this 
clafs,  nor  in  quantity  proportion- 
able to  their  degree  of  odour  ; 
fome,  which,  if  we  were  to  reafon 
from  analogy,  fhould  feem  very 
well  fitted  for  this  proccfs,  yield- 
ing extremely  little  oil,  and  others 
none  at  all.  Rofes  and  camomile 
flowers,  whofe  ftrong  and  lafting 
fmell  promifes  abundance,  are 
found  upon  experiment  to  contain 
but  a  fmall  quantity  :  the  violet 
and  jafamine  flower, which  perfume 
the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe  their 
fmell  upon  the  gentleft  cocYtort, 
and  do  not  afford  the  leaft  percep- 
tible mark  of  oil  upon  being  di- 
ftilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once  ;  whilft  favin,  whofe  dif- 
agreeable  fcent  extends  to  no  great 
diftance,  gives  out  the  moil  oil  of 
almoft  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  pro- 
duced in  different  foils  or  feafons; 
or  at  different  times  oftheirgrowth. 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time  ;  lavender 
and  rue  for  inftance.  Others,  as 
fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity 
when  young,  before  they  have 
fent  forth  any  flowers  ;  and  others, 
as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have 
juft  appeared.  All  fragrant  herbs 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil 
when  produced  in  dry  foils  and 
warm  fummers,  than  in  the  oppo- 
fite  circumftances.  On  the  other 
hand,  fome  of  the  difagreeable 
llrong  -  fcented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  moll, 
in  rainy  feafons  and  moift  rich 
grounds. 

Several  of  the  cheminV  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and 
flowers,  moderately  tirLed,  yield 
a  greater  quantity  of  eflcntial  oil, 
than  if  they  were  dilUIled  .when 
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frefh.  It  is  fuppofedr  that  the 
oil  being  already  blended,  in  frefh 
plants,  with  a  watery  fluid,  great 
part  of  it  remains  diffufed  through 
the  water  after  the  diftillation,  di- 
vided into  particles  too  minute  to. 
unite  and  be  collected  ;  whereas 
in  drying,  the  oily  parts,  on  the 
exhalation  of  the  moifture  which 
kept  them  divided  and  difperfed, 
run  together  into  globules,  which 
have  little  difpofition  to  mingle 
with  watery  fluids,  and  eafily  fe- 
parate  from  the  water  employed  in 
the  diftillation. 

This  theory,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  fa- 
tisfa&ory  ;  for  though  the  oil 
be  collected  in  the  fubjeft  into 
diftindl  globules,  it  does  not  rife 
in  that  form,  but  refolved  into 
vapour,  and  blended  and  coagi- 
tated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapour 
of  the  water ;  and  if  the  oil  in 
a  dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to* 
unite  with  aqueous  fluids  than 
in  a  frclh  one,  the  dry  ought  to 
yield  a  weaker  infufion  than  the 
frefh,  the  contrary  of  which  is 
generally  found  to  obtain.  As 
the  oil  of  the  dry  plant  is  mod 
perfectly  extracted,  and  kept  dif- 
folved  by  the  water  before  the  di- 
ftillation, I  can  fee  no  reafon  why 
it  fhould  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  feparate  from  the  water  after- 
wards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing moft  oil,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  observation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has,  I  think,  been  mifun- 
derftood  :  "  A  pound,  he  fays,  of 
"  dry  fpike  flowers  yields  an 
"  ounce  of  oil,  but  if  they  were 

diftilled frefh,  they  would  fcarce- 
"  ly  yield  above  half  an  ounce  ; 
"  and  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm,, 
"  fage,  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that 
"  in  drying,  the  watery  humidi- 
cf  tv  exhales  :  and  as  from  two 
'*  pounds  of  a  frefh  plant  we  do 

"  not 
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"  not  obtain  above  one  pound  of 
"  dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile 
"  oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
"  follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to 
«•  be  afforded  by  the  dry  than  by 
"  the  frelh."    The  meaning  of 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  no  more 
than  this,  that  if  two  pounds  of 
a  frelh  plant  are  by  drying  re- 
duced to  one,  without  any  lofs  of 
the  oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry 
ought  to  be  equivalent  to  the  two 
frelh.    A  late  writer  quotes  an  ex- 
periment of  Neumann,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  mifunderftood  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  for  Neumann,  in 
the  place  referred  to,  fays  only, 
1  that  dry  wormwood  is  found  to 
'yield  much  more  oil  than  an  equal 
1  weight  of  the  frelh  plant.    1  do 
1  not  recollect  any  inftance,  in  which 
I  frefh  and  dry  plants  have  been 
:  brought  to  a  fair  comparifon,  by 
dividing  a  quantity  of  the  fubject 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  dif- 
:  tilling  one  while  frelh,  and  the 
:other  after  it  has  been  carefully 
:and  moderately  dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect 
:of  moderate  exficcation,  it  is  cer- 
;  tain,  that  if  the  drying  be  long 
rcontinued,  the  produce  of  oil  will 
:be  diminilhed,  its  colour  altered, 
and  its  fmell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  water,  if  whole  plants, 
-moderately  dried,  are  ufed,  or  the 
Aavingj  of  woods,  as  much  of 
either  may  be  put  into  the  veffel, 
33,  lightly  preffed,  will  occupy 
■halt  its  cavity;  and  as  much  wa- 
in may  be  added,  as  will  arife  up 
-to  two  thirds  its  height.  The  wa- 
ter and  ingredients,  altogether, 
'"&ould  never  take  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  ftill  ;  there 
•ihoald  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but 
not  fo  r%uch  as  to  be  too  apt  to 
"koii  over  into  the  receiver. 


The  maceration  fhould  be  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  that  the  water 
may  fully  penetrate  the  parts  of 
the  fubject.  To  promote  this  ef- 
fect, woods  fliould  be  thinly  fliaved 
acrofs  the  grain,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  flices,  barks  re- 
duced into  coarfe  powder,  and 
feeds  lightly  bruifed.  Very  com- 
pact and  tenacious  fubftances  re- 
quire the  maceration  to  be  conti- 
nued a  week  or  two'}  or  longer  5 
for  thofe  of  a  fofter  and  loofer  tex- 
ture, two  or  three  days  are  fuffi- 
cient  ;  whilft  fome  tender  herbs 
and  flowers  not  only  ftand  not  in 
need  of  any  at  all,  but  are  evert 
injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fair 
is  of  any  real  fervice,  is  greatly  td 
be  doubted.  The  ufes  generally 
afligned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubject 
more  effectually  than  limple  water 
could  do  :  and  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation or  putrefaction,  which, 
the  matter  is  apt  to  run  into, 
during  the  length  of  time  that  the 
maceration  is  often  continued. 
But  fea  fait  feems  rather  to  harden 
and  condenfe,  than  to  foften  and 
refolve,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal fubjects  ;  and  if  it  prevents 
putrefaction,  it  mult,  on  that  very 
account,  be  rather  injurious  than 
of  fervice.  The  rcfolution,  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a 
beginning  putrefaction  ;  and  fa- 
line  fubftances,  by  retarding  this, 
prolong  the  maceration  far  beyond 
the  time  that  would  otherwise  be 
neceffary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
procefs  coming  near  this  pitch> 
to  put  a  flop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by 
proceeding  immediately  to  difiil- 
lation  :  by  this  means,  the  whole; 
affair  will  be  finilhed  in  a  very 
little  time,  with  at  leaft  equal  ad- 
vantage in  every  other  refpect ; 
provided  the  manual  operations  of 
A  a  a  pound- 
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pounding,  rafping,  and  the  like, 
which  are  equally  neceflary  in  ei- 
ther cafe,  be  icicntifically  compli- 
ed with. 

Bodies  of  a  very  vifcotis  and 
compact  texture,  are  directed,  ia 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia,  to 
be  fermented  for  lbme  days  with  a 
little  yeaft:  half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  fufficient  for  performing 
the  fermentation  ;  fo  much  more 
as  is  neceflary,  is  to  be  added 
afterwards,  before  the  diftillation. 
This  procefs  undoubtedly  pro- 
motes the  refolution  of  the  fubject, 
and  the  extrication  of  the  oil  ;  it 
rarely  happens,  however,  that 
afliftances  of  this  kind  are  needful. 
Particular  care  muftybe  had  not  to 
continue  the  fermentation  too  long ; 
or  to  give  a  bad  flavour  to  the  oil 
by  an  ill-chofcn  ferment,  or  ufing 
too  large  a  quantity  of  any. 

Some  cbemifts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to 
gain  more  oil  from  certain  veget- 
able matters,  than  can  poflibly  be 
got  from  them  without  fuch  aflift- 
ance.  Experiments  made  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fettle  this  point  feem  to 
prove  the  contrary  ;  this  at  leaft 
is  conftantly  found  to  be  true,  that 
whe;e  there  is  any  reafon  to  think 
the  yield  to  be  greater  than  ufual, 
the  quality  of  the  oil  is  propor- 
tionably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  eflential  oil  in  vegetables 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed  ; 
and  what  is  really  contained  in 
them  may  beeafily  feparated  with- 
out any  addition  of  this  kind. 
All  that  faline  matters  can  do  in 
this  refpeft,  is,  to  make  the  wa- 
ter fufceptible  of  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  it  can  fultain  by  it- 
feLf,  and  thus  enable  it  to  carry 
up  a.  grofs  uncluous  matter  not 
volatile  enough  to  arife  with  pure 
wateY :  this  grofs  matter,  ming- 
ling with  the  pure  oil,  iiicrea'es 
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the  quantity,  but  at  the  fame- 
time  mull  neceflarily  debafe  it* 
quality.  And  indeed,  when  wa- 
ter alone  is  made  ufe  of,  the  oil 
which  comes  over  about  the  end 
of  the  operation  is  remarkably 
lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a  thicker 
confidence,  than  that  which  ariles 
at  the  beginning  ;  diftilled  a  fe- 
cond  time,  with  a  gentle  hear,  it. 
leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofs 
almoll  infipid  reiinous  matter  be- 
hind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inllru- 
ments  is  of  great  confequence  to 
the  performance  of  this  procefs  to 
advantage.  There  are  lome  oils, 
which  pafs  freely  over  the  fwan 
neck  of  the  head  of  the  common 
Hill  :  others  lefs  volatile,  cannot 
eafily  be  made  to  rife  fo  high." 
For  obtaining  thefe  laft,  we  would 
recommend  a  large  low  head, 
having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round 
it:  in  this  canal  the  oil  is  detained 
on  its  firft  afcent  (and  thence  con- 
veyed at  once  into  the  receiver)  the 
advantages  of  which  are  fufficiently 
obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  in 
raifing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fucb 
a  degree,  that  the  oil  may  freely 
diftil  ;  otherwife,  the  'oil  will  be 
expofed  to  an  unnecefl'ary  heat,  aj 
circumftance  which  ou^htas  much 
as  poflible  to  be  avoided.  Fire 
communicates  to  all  thefe  oils  a 
difagreeablc  imprellion,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  their  being  much  lefs 
grateful  when  newly  diftilled,  than 
after  they  have  flood  for  lbme 
time  in  a  cool  place  ;  the  longer 
the  heat  is  continued,  the  more 
alteration  it  muft  produce  in  them.  I 

The  greater  number  of  oils 
require  for  their  diftillation  the 
heat  of  water  ftrong*ly  boiling ; 
but  there  are  many  alio  which'  rife 

with 
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r-with   a  confiderable  lei's   heat  : 
I  fuch  as  thofe  of  lemon  peel,  citron 
peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender 
.  and  rofemary,  and  of  al molt  all 
I .  the    more    odoriferous  kinds  of 
flowers.   We  have  already  observ- 
ed, that  thefe  flowers  have  their 
fragrance  greatly  injured,  or  even 
deltroyed,  by  beating  or  bruifing 
them  :  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the 
immerfion  in  water,  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  lb  in  pro- 
portion to  the  continuance  of  the 
immerfion,  and  the  heat :  hence 
thefe  oils,  diltilled  in  the  common 
manner,  prove  much  lefs  agree- 
able in  fmell  than  the  fubjects 
themfelves.    For  the  diftillation 
of  fubftances  of  this  clafs,  I  have 
contrived  another  method:  inftead 
of  being  immerfed  in  water,  they 
are  expofed  only  to  its  vapour. 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  being 
pnt  into  the  bottom  of  the  ftill, 
the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flowers 
are  laid  lightly  in  a  bafket,  of 
fuch  a  fize  that  it  may  enter  into 
the  ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  fides, 
juft  above  the  water.    The  head 
being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  wa- 
ter made  to  boil,  the  fteam,  per- 
colating through  the  fubjedt,  im- 
fcibes  the  oil,  without  impairing 
its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  over 
into  the  receiver.    Oils  thus  ob- 
tained poffefs  the  odour  of  the 
fubjeft  in  an    exquiiite  degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difagree- 
able  fcem  perceivable  in  thofe  di- 
ftilled by  boiling  them  in  water  in 
the  common  manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  oils,  which  rife  with  a 
lefs  heal  than  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, are  generally  called,  by  the 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
writers,  light  oils  ;  and  thofe 
which  require  the  heat  of  water 
ftrongly  boiling,  are  called  pon- 
derous. I  have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
preflions,    as    they   might  be 
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thought  to  relate  to  the  compara- 
tive gra-vitics  of  the  oils  ;  with 
which  the  volatility  or  fixednefs 
have  no  connexion.  Oil  olive 
is  lighter  than  molt  of  the  eflen- 
tial  oils;  but  the  heat  requifite 
to  make  k  -diltil  exceeds  that  in 
which  the  heavieft  cflential  oil 
diftils,  considerably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation of  cflential  oils,  always 
imbibes  fome  portion  of  the  oil ; 
as  is  evident  from  the  fmell,  tafle, 
and  colour  which  it  acquires.  Jt 
cannot  however  retain  above  a 
certain  quantity ;  and  therefore, 
fuch  as  has  been  already  ufed  and 
almoft  faturated  itfelf,  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  inftead  of 
common  water,  in  a  fecond,  third, 
or  any  future  diftillation  of  the' 
fame  fubjeft. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  re- 
mains in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a 
fecond  time.  This  can  be  of  no 
fervice  ;  as  containing  only  fuch 
parts  of  the  vegetable  as  are  not 
capable  of  arifing  in  diitilladon, 
and  which  ferve  only  to  impede 
the  adtion  of  the  water  as  a  men- 
ltruu'm,  and  to  endanger  an  em- 
pyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  ofone  oil, 
particular  care  fhenid  be  had  to 
duly  clcanfe  the  .worm  before  it 
is  employed  in  die  diftillation  of 
a  difi^rent  plant.  Some  oils,  thofe 
of  wormwood  and  anileeds  for 
inftance,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenaci- 
oufly,  as  not  to  be  melted  out  by 
heat,  or  wafhed  off  by  water :  the 
belt  way  of  cleanfing  the  worm 
from  thefe,  is  to  run  a  litr.lt:  fpifit 
of  wine  through  it. 

Eflential  oils,  aftef  they  rue  di- 
ftilled, mould  be  ftfffsrid  to  ftand 
3  for 
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for  fome  days,  in  veflcls  loofely 
covered  with  paper,  till  they  have 
loft  their  difagreeable  fiery  odour, 
and  became  limpid:  then  pat 
them  up  in  fmall  bottles,  which 
are  to  be  kept  quite  full,  olofely 
ftopt,  in  a  cool  place:  with  thefe 
cautions,  they  will  retain  their 
virtues  in  perfection  for  many 
years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  in 
time  gradually  lofe  of  their  fla- 
vour, and  become  grofs  and  thick. 
Some  endeavour  to  recover  them 
again  after  they  have  undergone 
this  change,  by  grinding  them 
with  about  thrice  their  weight  of 
common  fait,  then  adding  a  large 
proportion  of  water,  and  diftilling 
them  afrefh  :  the  purer  part  arifes 
thin  and  limpid,  pcflefting  a  great 
degree  of  the  priftine  fmell  and 
tafte  of  the  oil,  though  inferior 
in  both  refpects  to  what  the  oil 
was  at  firft.  This  rectification,  as 
it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  with- 
out the  fait:  the  oils,  when  thus 
altered,  ,  are  nearly  in  the  fame 
flate  with  the  turpentines,  and 
other  thickened  oily  juices,  which 
readily  yield  their  purer  oil  in 
diftillation  with  water  alone. 

When  effential  oils  have  entire- 
ly loft  their  fmell,  fome  recom- 
mend adding  them  in  the  diftil- 
Vation  of  a  frefti  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  the  lame  plant;  by  which 
means  they  ire  faid  to  fatiate 
themfelves  anew  with  the  odorous 
tnatter,  and  became  entirely  renoT 
vated.  This  practice,  however, 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a  fpecious 
fophifiication  ;  for  it  can '  do  no 
more  than  .to  divide,  between  the 
old  oil  and  r,he  new,  the  active 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  new 
alone. 

Effential  oils,  medicinally  con- 
fidered,  agree  in  the  general  qua- 
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lities  of  pungency  and  heat;  in 
particular  virtues,  they  differ  as 
much  as  the  fubjefts  from  which 
they  are  obtained,  the  oil  being 
the  direct  principle  in  which  the 
virtues,  or  part  of  the  virtues,  of 
the  fevcra)  fubjedrs  refide.  Thus 
the  carminative  virtue  of  the  warm 
fe^ds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  ber- 
ries, the  emmenagogue  of  favin, 
the  nervine  of  rofemary,  the  fto- 
machic  of  mint,  the  antifcorbutic 
of  fcurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  of  aro- 
matics,  &c.  are  concentrated  in 
their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable 
difference  in  eftential  oils,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  lefs  ob- 
vious ;  that  of  the  degree  of  their 
pungency  and  heat  ;  which  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  thofe  of  the 
fubject  they  were  drawn  from, 
t  he  oil  of  cinnamon,  forinftance, 
is  e.^ceflively  pungent  and  fiery  ; 
in  its  undiluted  ftate,  it  is  almoft 
cauftic :  whereas  cloves,  a  fpice 
which  in  fubftance  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an 
oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  This  dif- 
ference feems  to  depend  partly 
upon  the  quantity  of  oil  afforded, 
cinnamon  yielding  much  lefs  than 
cloves,  and  confequently  having 
its  active  matter  concentrated  into 
a  fmaller  volume  ;  partly,  upon 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
active  parts  themfelves  :  for 
though  effential  oils  contain  al- 
ways the  fpecjfic  odour  and  fla-? 
vour  of  their  fubjects,  whether 
grateful  or  ungrateful,  they  do  not 
always  contain  the  whole  pungen- 
cy ;  this  refides  frequently  in  a 
more  fixt  refinous  matter,  and  does 
not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the 
dillillation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and 
fome  other  fpices,  a  part  of  their 
pungency  is  found  to  remain  be- 
hind :  a  fimple  tincture  of  them 
in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  even 

more 
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more  pungent  than  their  pure  ef- 
lcntial  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  for  reconcil- 
ing to  the  flomach  medicines  of 
themfelves  difgullful.  It  has  been 
cultomary  to  employ  them  as  cor- 
rectors for  the  reiinous  purgatives-; 
an  ufe  which  they  do  not  feem  to 
be  well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer- 
vice  they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to 
make  the  relin  fit  eafier  at  firft  on 
the  ltomach  :  far  from  abating 
the  irritating  quality  upon  which 
the  virulence  of  its  operation  de- 
pends, tbefe  pungent  oils  fuper- 
add  a  frefh  itimulus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle cathartics,  page  71. 

Eflential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
lone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in 
fome  is  fo  great,  that  a  Angle  drop, 
Jet  fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces 
a  gangrenous  efchar.  They  are 
readily  imbibed  by  pure  dry  fu- 
gar,  and  in  this  form  may  be  con- 
veniently exhibited.  Ground  with 
eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of 
the  fugar,  they  become  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  and  thus  may  be 
diluted  to  any  afligned  degree. 
Mucilages  alfo  render  them  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  an  uniform 
milky  liquor.  They  diflblve  like- 
wife  in  fpirit  of  wine  :  the  more 
fragrant  in  an  equal  weight,  and 
almott  all  of  them  in  lefs  than 
four  times  their  own  quantity : 
thefe  folutions  may  be  either  taken 
on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fyrups  or 
the  like  :  on  mixing  them  with 
water,  the  liquor  grows  milky, 
and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em- 
ployed externally  againft  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains  and 
aches,  cold  tumors,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  re- 
quire to  be  heated  or  ftimulated. 
The  tooth-ach  is  fomctimcs  re- 
lieved by  a  drop  of  thefe  almolt 


cauftic  oils,  received  on  cotton, 
and  cautioufly  introduced  into  the 
hollow  tooth. 

OLEUM  ABSINTHII. 
ESSENTIALS. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  ivorm- 
wood. 
L.  2s. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrate- 
ful oils  :  it  fmells  ftrongly  of  the 
wormwood  ;    and    contains  its 
particular  naufeous  tafte,  but  has 
little  or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs, 
this  remaining  entire  in  the  de- 
coction left  after  the  diftillation  : 
its  colour,  when  drawn  from  the 
frelh  herb,  is  a  dark  green  ;  from 
the  dry,  a  brownifh  yellow.  Thi* 
oil  is  recommended  by  Hoffman 
as  a  mild  anodyne,  in  fpafmodie 
contractions  :  for  this  purpofe,  he 
directs  a  dram  of  it  to  be  diffolved 
in  an  ounce  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  feven  or  eight  drops  of 
the  mixture  taken  for  a  dofe  in 
any  convenient  vehicle.  Boerhaavet 
greatly  commends  in  tertian  fe- 
vers., a  medicated  liquor  compofed 
of  about  feven  grains  of  the  oil 
ground  firft  with  a  dr£.m  of  fugar, 
then  with  two  drams  of  the  fait  of 
wormwood,  and  afterwards  dif- 
folved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diftil- 
led  water  of  the  fame  plant  :  two 
hours  before  the  fit  is  expected, 
the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  and  then  to 
drink  two  ounces  of  the  liquor 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the 
two  hours  are  expired.:  by  this 
means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of  this 
kind  are  generally  cured  with  eafe 
and  fafety,  provided  there  is  no 
fchirrofity  or  fuppuration.  With 
us,  the  oil  of  wormwood  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
for  this  purpofe  is  both  applied 
externally  to  the  belly,  and  taken 
internally:  it  is  moll  conyenientiy 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills, 
A  a  4.  whic 
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which  it  may  be  reduced  into  by 
mixing  it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

OLEUM  SEM1NUM  ANETHI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  dill  feeds. 
Land. 

This  is  a  very  warm  oil  ;  of  a 
flavour  not  very  agreeable,  Iefs 
fo  than  that  of  the  feeds.  It  is 
fcmetimes  given  as  a  carminative, 
in  flatulencies,  colickypains,  hic- 
cups, and  the  like,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drops. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil' of  afa feeds. 
L  E. 

This  oil  poffefles  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  aoifeeds  in  perfection. 
It  is  one  of  the  milde!:  of  the  di- 
ltilled  oils:  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
may  be  taken  at  a  time  without 
danger,  though  common  practice 
rarely  goes  fo  ,far  as  half  this 
number.  Its  fmell  is  extremely 
durable  and  diffufive  :  milk  drawn 
from  the  breaft  after  taking  it,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its  odour  ; 
and  poflibly  this  may  be,  in  part, 
the  foundation  of  the  pectoral 
virtues  ufually  afcribed  to  it :  in 
flatulencies  and  colics,  it  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  lefs  effectual  than 
the  feeds  rhemfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is 
not  fend bly  cold,  into  a  butyracc- 
ous  confidence :  and  hence,  in  the 
diilillation  of  it,  the  operator 
ought  not  to  be  over-folicitous  in 
keeping  the  water  in  the  refrigera- 
tory too  cool  :  it  bdhoves  him  ra- 
ther to  let  it  grow  fomewhat  hot, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs  ;  otherwife  the  oi', 
congealing  may  fo  flop  up  the' 
worm,  as  to  endanger  blowing  off 
the  head  of  the  Hill,  at  leall  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  oil  will 
j-emain  in  it. 


OLEUM   SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJJential  oil  of  caraway  feeds. 
L.  E. 

The  flavour  of  this  exactly  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  caraway.  It 
is  a  very  hot  and  pungent  oil  ;  a 
Angle  drop  is  a  moderate  dofe, 
and  five  or  fix  a  very  large  one. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  made  ufe  of 
as  a  carminative ;  and  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  peculiarly  fervice- 
able  for  promoting  urine,  to  which 
it  communicates  fome  degree  of 
its  fmell. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  AROMATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJJential  oil  of  cloves. 
L.  E. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 
fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily 
elevated  in  diftillatipn  :  if  the  wa- 
ter which  comes  over  be  returned 
on  the  remaining  cloves,  and  the 
diilillation  repeated,  ■  fome  more 
oil  will  generally  be  obtained, 
though  much  inferior  in  quality  to 
the  fiift.  The  oil  of  cloves  is  ufu- 
ally defcribed  as  being  "  in  tafte 
*'  exceflively  hot  and  fiery,  and  of 
"  a  gold  yellow  colour."  (Boerh. 
proecjf.  27  )  Such  indeed  is  the 
competition  which  we  receive  un- 
der this  name  from  Holland  :  but 
the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  is  one  of 
the  milder  oils :  it  may  be  taken 
with  great  fafety  (duly  diluted) 
to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve 
drops  or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour 
at  all  yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been 
long  and  carelefsly  kept,  or  di- 
flilled  by  too  violent  a  fire  :  when 
in  perfection,  it  is  limpid  and  co- 
lourlefs,  of  a  pleafant,  moderately 
warm  and  pungi  nt  tafte,  and  a  very 
agreeable  fmell,  much  refembling 
that  of  the  fpice  itfelf.  The  Dutch 
oil  of  cloves  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  exprefled  oil,  as  evidently 

appears 
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appears  upon  examining  it  by  dif- 
tillation.  This  however  cannot  be 

;  the  addition  to  which  it  owes  its 
acrimony.  A  fmall  proportion  of 
a  reiinous  extract  of  cloves  com- 
municates to  a  large  one  of  oil  a 

I  deep  colour,  aud  a  great  degree  of 
acrimony. 

OLEUM  FLORUM  CHAIVLE- 

MELI  ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  camomile  flowers. 
Land. 

This  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fiv.ell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers:  its  co- 
lour is  yellow,  with  a  cad  of  green, 
ifh  or  brown.  It  is  iometimes  given 
in  the  dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a 
carminative,  in  hyfteric  diforders, 
and  likewife  as  a  vermifuge  :  it 
may  be  conveniently  made  into 
pills  with  crumb  of  bread. 

The  oil  above  defcribed  is  that 
obtained  from  the  common  garden 
camomile,  which  is  the  oniy  fort 
directed  in  our  difpenfatories  (fee 
the  foregoing  part,  page  124.)- 
There  is  another  fpecies,  more 
frequent  in  corn-fields  than  in 
our  gardens,  ( c'oamemeelum  vulgare 
Ger.Raii  fyncpf.  ed.  3.  288.)  which 
yields  a  beautiful  blue  oil :  this 
colour,  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept, 
remains  for  many  years  :  but  if  the 
air  is  not  perfectly  excluded,  foon 
degenerates  into  a  yellow  like  that 
of  the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOML 
OU  of  cinnamon. 

l.  e: 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a  mod  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinna- 
mon kfelf.  In  cold  languid  cafes, 
and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  imme- 
diate cordials  a;id  reftoratives.  The 
dofe.  i3  one,  two,  or  three  drops  : 
which  mult  always  be  carefully 
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diluted  by  the  mediation  of  fugar, 
&c.  for  fo  great  is  the  pungency  of 
this  oil,  that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  undiluted,  pro- 
duces, as  Boerhaave  obferve.s,  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  In  the  diftil- 
lation  of  this  oil,  a  fmart  fire  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  low  head,  with  a 
channel  round  it,  above  recom- 
mended for  the  diflillation  of  the 
lefs  violatile  oils  (page  356.)  is  par- 
ticularly neceffary  for  this,  which, 
is  one  of  the  leaft  volatile,  and 
which  is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  The  di- 
ftilled  water  retains  no  final!  por- 
tion of  the  oi!  ;  but  this  oil  being 
verv  ponderous,  great  part  of  ic 
fubfides,  from  the  water,  on  Hand- 
ing for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a 
cool  place. 

OLEUM  SEMI^UM  CYMINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  oi  cummin  feeds. 
Lend- 

This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
lefs  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyfteric 
complaints,  in  dofes  ot  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  ftrong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofed  peculi- 
arly ferviceable  for  promoting  its 
difcharge. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  FUNI- 
CULI ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oi'  of  fennel  feeds. 
Edmb. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel  (fee  page  142.  j  It  is  one  of 
the  mildeft  of  th  .  le  preparations  : 
it  is  nearly  of  the  lame  degree  of 
warmth  with  that  of  aniieeds  ;  to 
which  it  is  likewife  fimilar  in  fla- 
vour, though  far  more  grateful.  It 
is  given  irom  two  or  three  drops 
to  ten  or  twelve,  a:,  a  carminative, 
in  cold  indifpofitions  of  the  flo- 

mach  ; 
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rrjach ;  and  in  fome  kinds  of  coughs, 
for  promoting  expectoration. 

Oleum  foliorum  hyssoi-i 

ESSE  NT1  ALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  byjfop  leaves. 
Thie  oil  of  hyflbp  is  moderately 
acrid,  of  a ftrong  not  very  agneeaMe 
ftnell,  exactly  refembling  the  origi- 
nal herb  :  its  colour  is  yellowilli, 
with  a  flight  caft  of  green  ;  which 
in  keeping  changes  to  a  brown- 
ifh.  It  is  commended  in  humoural 
althmasi  for  promoting  expe&ora- 
tisn,  &c.  from  one  to  two  or  three 
drops  ;  but  it  is  rarely  made  ufc  of, 
And  not  often  kept  in  the  fliops ; 
for  which  reafon ,  it  is  now  omitted, 
hoth'by.the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges. 

OLEUM  baccarum  JUNIFERI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  jumper  berries. 
\.    L.  E. 

This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent one,  of  a  ftrong  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
ferviceable  carminative  and  ftoma- 
chic  :  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more, 
a  ftimulating,  detergent,  diuretic 
andemmenagogue:  itfeemstohave 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tur- 
pentines, or  their  diftilled  oil ;  like 
which  it  communicates  a  violet 
fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides 
partly  in  v'eficlesfpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  in 
little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds  ;• 
when  the  berry  . is  dry,  and  the  oil 
hardened  into  a  refinous  fubftance, 
jt  becomes  vifible,  upon  breaking 
the  feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  this  oil  to  advantage,  we 
ought,  previous  to  the  diftillation, 
to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly ;  fo 
as  to  break  the  feeds,  and  entirely 
lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 
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OLEUM  florum  LAVENDULiE 

ESSENTIALE. 
hffential  oil  of  lavender  flowers. 
L.  E. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfection,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  yellow- 
ilh colour,  extremely  fragrant,  pof- 
fefling  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
peculiar  fmell  generally  admired  in 
the  flowers.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
great  ufc,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, in  paralytic  and  lethargic 
complaints,  rheumatic  pains,  and 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftcm. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five 
or  fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  moft 
fragrant  oil,  and  in  conflderably 
the  largeft  quantity,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  and 
the  feeds  begin  tolhew  themfelves: 
the  leaves  give  out  extremely  lit- 
tle. The  flowers  may  be  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  plant,  by  dry- 
ing it  a  little,  and  then  gently 
beating  it  :  they  fhould  be  imme-* 
diately  committed  to  diftillation, 
and  the  procefs  conducted  with  a 
well  regulated  gentle  heat ;  '  too 
great  heat  would  not  only  change 
the  colour  of  the  oil,  but  likewife 
make  a.  difagreeable  alteration  in 
its  fmell. 

Oleum  baccarum  laum  essen- 

TI  ALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  bayberries. 
The  oil  of  bayberries  is  thin  and 
limpid,  moderately  pungent,  of  a 
ftrong  and  tolerably  grateful  fmell. 
It  is  given  in  flatulent  collies,  hy- 
fteric  complaints,  and  for  allaying 
the  pains  confequent  upon  deli- 
very ;  the  dofe,  from  two  drops  to 
five  or  fix.  It  is  likewife  made  an 
ingredient  in  carminative  glyfters; 
and  in  fome  hyfteric  cafes,  is  ap^ 
plied  externally. 

ESSEN- 
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ESSENTIA  LIMONUM  [L.] 
OLEUM  corticum  LIMONUM 

m 

EJfince  of  lemons,    or  the  effen- 
tial oil  of  lemon  peel. 

This  is  a  pleafant  oil,  of  a  fine 
fmell,  very  near  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  freih  peel  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
Jightert  and  molt  volatile  effential 
oils  we  have,  perfectly  limpid,  and 
almott  colourlefs.  It  is  taken  in 
doles  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 
cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
rnach,  &c.  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a  perfume.  It  gives  a  fine 
flavour  to  the  officinal  fpiritus  vo- 
latilus  aromaticus,  and  occafions 
the  foap  pills  to  fit  eafy  on  the 
ftomach. 

Oleum  macis  essentiale. 
Effential  oil  of  mace. 

The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  mo- 
derately pungent,  very  fubtile  and 
volatile,  of  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  fpice  itfelf  ;  it  is 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  pale  yellow- 
ifh  colour,  with  a  por&ion  of  thicker 
and  darker  coloured  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  oil  is  celebrated  in  vo- 
miting, hiccups,  colicky  pains, 
&c.  both  given  internally  from  one 
to  four  drops,  and  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  ftomach  and  umbilical 
region.  It  is  however  but  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  and  not  often  met 
with  in  the  (hops. 

OLEUM  MAJORANiE 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  marjoram  leaves. 
Lond. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  pene- 
trating, in  flavour  not  near  fo  a- 
greeable  as  the  marjoram  itfelf : 
when  in  perfection,  it  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  ;  by  long  keeping, 
it  turns  reddifti :  if  diftilled  with 
too  great  a  heat,  it  arifes  of  this 


colour  at  firft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  relaxa- 
tions, obftrudlions,  and  mucous 
difcharges  of  the  uterus  :  the  dole 
is  one  or  two  drops. 

OLEUM  MENTHA 
ESSENTIALE. 

Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  cpm- 
mon  mint. 
L.  E. 

Thisoilfmells  andtaftes  ftrongly 
of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  refpe&s 
fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful  ftoma- 
chic  medicine  ;  and  not  unfxe- 
quently  exhibited  in  want  of  ap- 
petite, weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
Teachings  to  vomit,  and  other  like 
diforders,  when  not  accompanied 
with  heat  or  inflammation  :  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more,  are  given 
for  a  dbfe.  It  is  likevvife  employed 
externally  for  the  fame  purpofes ; 
and  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  llomachic  plafter  of  the  ihops. 

OLEUM  MENTHA  PIPERI- 

TIDIS  ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pep- 
per mint. 
Lond. 

This  poffeffes  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  pepper  mint  in 
perfection  ;  the  colour  is  a  pale 
greenifh  yellow.  It  is  a  medicine 
of  great  pungency  and  fubtilty  ; 
and  diffufes,almoftasfoon  as  taken , 
a  glowing  warmth  through  the 
whole  fyftem.  In  colics,  accompa- 
nied with  great  coldnefs,  and  in 
fome  hyfteric  complaints,  it  is  of 
excellent  fervice.  A  drop  or  two 
are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe. 

OLEUM  N  UCIS  MOSCHAT^E 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  nutmegs, 
I.E. 

The  effential  oil  of  nutmegs  pof- 
feffes the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues 
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tuesofthe  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs 
grateful. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI 
ESSENT1ALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origa- 
num. 
L.  E. 

This  oil  has  a  very  pungent 
acrimonious  tafte,  and  a  penetrat- 
ing fmell.  It  has  been  chiefly 
employed  externally  as  an  errhine, 
and  for  eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPE- 
RIS  JAMAICENSIS. 
EJfential  oil  of  "Jamaica  pepper. 
Edinb. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a  fucccdaneum  to 
thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour,  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil 
of  cloves,  and  not  far  ftiort  of  that 
of  nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water, 
like  the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfoitial  oil  of  the  lea  ves  of  penny- 
royal. 
I.  E. 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  talle,  re- 
fembles  the  original  plant  ;  the 
f  ;rtues  of  which  it  likewife  pof- 
feffes.  It  is  given  in  hyfteric  cafes, 
from  one  to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM  RORISMARINI 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  rofemary. 
I.  E. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  'When 
in  perfection,  it  is  very  light  and 
thin,  pale, and  almoftcolourlefs;  of 
great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite 
fo  agreeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf. 


It  is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of 
a  few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyfte- 
ric complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it 
in  great  efteem  againft  epilepfies, 
and  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine 
purgations,  occafioned  by  weak- 
ness and  inactivity. 

OLEUM  LIGNI  RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Effential  oil  of  rhodium. 
L.  E. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odorifer- 
ous, and  principally  employed  as  a 
perfume  in  fcentingpomatums,  and 
the  like,  Cuftom  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  preparation  of  this 
elegant  aromatic  wood  into  inter- 
nal ufe. 

OLEUM  RUT.E  ESSENTIALE 
EJfential  oil  of  rue  leaves. 
L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
tafte,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafant.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfteric  disor- 
ders and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  as 
alfo  in  epilepfies  proceeding  from 
a  relaxed  flare  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly. 
The  largeft  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
fhew  themfelves :  fuitable  macera- 
tion, previous  to  the  diftillation,  is 
here  extremely  neceftary. 

OLEUM  SABINE 
ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  Javin  leaves. 
L.  E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  were  directed  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftil- 
lation :  this,  however,  it  not  very 
neceflary  ;  for  favin  yields,  with- 
out any  fermentation,  and  even 
without  much  maceration,  a  very 

large 
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large  quantity  of  oil:  the  fore- 
going herb  Hands  more  in  need  of 
a  treatment  of  this  kind.  The 
oil  of  favin  is  a  celebrated  uterine 
andemmenagogue:  in  cold  phleg- 
matic habits,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
medicine  of  good  fervice,  though 
not  capable  of  performing  what  it 
has  been  ufually  reprefented  to  do. 
The  dofe  is,  two  or  three  drops 
or  more. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS 
ESSENTIALE.  - 

Effential  oil  of  faffafas. 

L.  E. 

This  is  the  mofl  ponderous  of  all 
the  known  efTential  oils,  but  rifes 
in  dillillation  with  fufficient  eafe: 
it  appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a 
moderately  pungent  tafle,  a  very 
fragrant  fmell,  exadtly  refembling 
that  of  the  faflafras.  It  (lands 
greatly  commended  as  a  fudorific, 
and  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices :  it  is  likewife  fuppofed  to 
be  of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas 
and  coughs.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  drop  to  eight  or  ten  ;  though 
Geclfroy  goes  as  far  as  twenty. 

The  decodtion  remaining  after 
the  dillillation  of  the  oil,  afFords 
by  infpiflation  (fee  chap,  vi.)  an 
nfeful  extract,  of  a  mi'd,  bitterilh, 
fubaflringent  tafle.  Hoffman  fays, 
he  has  given  it  with  great  benefit, 
in  dofes  of  a  fcruple,  as  a  corrobo- 
rant in  cacheftic  cafes,  in  the  de- 
cline of  intermitting  fevers,  and  for 
abating  hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE. 
Oil  of  turpentine. 
L.  E. 

This  is  diflilled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  oils :  and  is 
ftrifily  an  efTential  one,  though  not 
ufually  ranked  in  this  clafs:  it  is 
commonly,  but  improperly  »wthe 
college  obferve,  called  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine.   It  is  employed  in  large 


quantities  for  fome  mechanic  pur- 
poses, and  hence  the  dillillation  of 
it  is  become  a  particular  bufincfs. 

This  oil  is  a  very  hot  flimulat- 
ing  medicine  (fee  page  239  )  1c 
is  fometimes  given  as  a  iudorific 
and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or 
three  drops :  in  larger  dofes,  it  is 
apt  to  greatly  heat  the  body,  oc- 
cafion  pain  of  the  head  and  effu- 
fion  of  the  femen  and  liquor  of  the 
proflrate  glands.  It  has  neverthe- 
lefs.  been  of  late  taken  in  confi- 
derable  dofes  (along  with  honey  or 
other  convenient  vehicles)  againft 
the  fciatica;  and,  as  is  faid,  with 
good  fuccefs.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  againfl  venereal  run- 
nings:  but  here  it  has  produced 
mifchievous  confequences,  inflam- 
ing the  parts  and  aggravating  the 
diiorder.  Externally  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  employed  againil  rheu- 
matic pains,  aches,  iprains,  for 
difcufling  cold  tumou.rs,  and  rc- 
ilraining  haemorrhages. 

After  the  diflillation  of  the  turpen- 
tine, there  remains  in  the  flill,  a 
brittle  refinous  fubflance,  of  a 
yellow    colour,    called  ref.na 
flwva,  yellow  refin  [Z.] 
The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  forgiving  con- 
fidence to  plafters,  and  the  like 
purpofes. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  oils  are 
drawn  by  our  chemifls,  and  eafily 
procurable  in  a  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection  ;  thofe  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmegs  and  mace,  except- 
ed. Thefe  are  ufually  imported 
from  abroad  ;  and  are  for  the  moft 
part  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are 
at  all  fit  for  ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulterations  of  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  eafily  difco- 
^yerable.  The  grofTex  abufes  in- 
deed may  be  readily  'detected  : 

thus 
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thus  if  the  oil  is  mixed  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  it  will  turn  milky  on  the 
addition  of  water  ;  if  withexpreffed 
oils,  rectified  fpirit  will  diflblve  the 
eflential,  and  leave  the  other  be- 
hind ;  if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on 
dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture, anddryingit  with  agentle 
heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  be- 
trayed by  its  fmell.  But  the  more 
fubtile  artifts  have  contrived  other 
methods  of  fophiftication,  which 
©lude  all  trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain  cri- 
terion of  their  genuinenefs ;  and 
accordingly  we  have  given  a  table 
of  the  gravity  of  feveral  in  page  38. 
This  however  is  not  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  depended  on  :  for  the  ge- 
nuine oils,  obtained  from  the  fame 
fubjects  oftentimes  differ  in  gra- 
vity as  much  as  thofe  drawn  from 
different  ones.  Cinnamon  and 
cloves-,  whofe  oils  ufually  fink  in 
water,  yield,  if  flowly  and  warily 
diililled,  an  oil  of  great  fragrancy, 
which  is  neverthelefs  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid  em- 
ployed in  the  diftillation  of  it ; 
whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laft 
runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter 
oils  prove  fometimes  fo  ponderous 
as  to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  eflential  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  indiflblubility  in 
water,  mifcibility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
be  varioufly  mixed  with  one  an- 
other, or  the  dearer  fophifticated 
with  the  cheaper,  without  any  pof- 
fibility  of  difcovering  the  abufeby 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And  in- 
deed, it  would  not  he  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had 
infallible  criteriaofthegenuinenefs 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of 
as  much  importance,  that  they  be 


good,  as  that  they  be  genuine;  fori 
have  often  feen  genuine  oils,  from 
incurious  diftillation,  and  long  and 
carelcfs  keeping,  weaker  both  irr 
fmell  and  tafle  than  the  common 
fophifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefts  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  If 
a  bark  fliould  have  in  every  refpect 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  fliould  be  proved  indifputably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 
namon tree;  yet,  if  it  wants  the 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in 
a  low  degree,  we  reject  it:  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It  is' 
only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  com- 
parifons  with  fpecimens  of  known 
quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the 
goodnefs,  either  of  the  drugs 
themfelves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Moll  of  the  eflential  oils  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  tailed 
with  fafety  ;  and  the  fmell  of  the 
fubjefl  is  fo  much  concentrated 
in  them,  that  a  fmall  variation 
in  this  refpeft  is  not  eafily  diftin- 
guiftied.  But  we  can  readily  di- 
lute them  to  any  aflignable  degree. 
A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diflblved 
in  fpirit  of  wine;  or  received  on 
a  bit  of  fugar,  and  diflblved  by  that 
intermedium  in  water.  The  quan- 
tity of  liquor,  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the 
degree  of  flavour  which  it  commu- 
nicates to  a  certain  determinate 
quantity,  will  be  the  meafure  of  the 
degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

I  fliall  here  fubjoin  fome  expe« 
riments,  of  the  quantity  of  effentiat 
oil  obtained  from  different  'vege- 
tables, reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
table.  The  firll  column  contains 
the  names  of  the  refpedlive  veget- 
able fubftances,  the  fecond  the 
quantity  of  each  which  was  fub- 
mitted  to  the  diftillation,  and  the 
third  the  quantity  of  oil  obtained. 
In  every  otter  part  of  this  book, 

where' 
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where  pound  weights  are  mention- 
ed, the  troy  pound  of  twelve 
ounces  is  meant :  but  thefe  expe- 
riments having  been  all  made  by  a 
pound  of  fixteen  ounces,  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  fet  down  the 
matter  of  fad  in  the  original 
weights ;  efpecially  as  the  feveral 
materials,  in  the  large  quantity 
commonly  required  for  the  di fil- 
iation of  oils,  are  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the 
yield,  a  redu&ion  of  the  weights  is 
given  in  the  next  column;  which 
*  ihews  the  number  of  parts  of  each 
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of  the  fubjefts,  from  which  one 
part  of  oil  was  obtained.  To  each 
article  is  affixed  the  author's  name 
from  whom  the  experiment-'  is 
taken  :  thofe  to  which  no  name  is 
added,  are  experiments  of  my  own. 
The  different  diftillations  of  one 
fubject,  feveral  of  which  are  infert- 
ed  in  the  table,  fhew  how  variable 
the  yield  of  oil  is,  and  that  the 
exotic  fpices,  as  well  atour  indige- 
nous plants,  do  not  always  contain 
the  fame  proportion  of  this  active 
principle:  though  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  alfo,  that  part  of  the  differ- 
ences may  probably  arife  from  the 
operation  itfelf  having  been  more 
or  lefs  carefully  performed. 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  obtained  from  different 

vegetables.  > 


Agallochum  wood  - 
Angelica  root  -  - 
Anifeed  -  -  - 
Anifeed  -  -  - 
Anifeed  -  -  - 
Afafetida  - 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Caraway  feeds  - 
Caraway  feeds  - 
Caraway  feeds 
Carline  thiflle  root 
Cardamom  feeds  - 
Carrot  feeds  -  •>- 
Cafcarilla 
Camomile  flowers 
Common  camomile  flowersj 
Wild  camomile  flowers  -' 
Wild  camomile  flowers  -! 
Chervil  leaves,  frefh  - 
Cedar  wood 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Clary  feeds 

Clary  in  flower,  frefh  - 
Cloves     '  - 


10  lb 
1  lb. 
1  lb. 

3  lb. 

4  lb. 
-  4  oun. 

50  lb. 

1  lb. 
4  lb. 

2  lb. 
1  cwt. 

1  lb. 
1  oun. 


lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
4  lb. 
1 301b. 
1  lb 


2 
1 
1 

6 
1 
6 

9 
1 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 


T3 


4  dra.  ' 
1  dra. 

4  dra. 
1  oun. 
1  oun. 

1  dra. 

2  oun, 
2  fcrup 
2  oun. 
9  dra. 

83  oun. . 
2 'fcrup 
1  fcrup 
iidra. 

1  dra. 
30  gra. 

5  dra. 
20  gra. 
2^  dra. 
30  gra. 

2  dra. 

1  dra. 
2'-  fcrup 

6  dra. 

2  dra. 
8  fcrup 
2  dra. 

>3r  oun. 
1 5  oun." 


o 


O 


320 
128 

32 
48 

64 

32 
185 


Hoff. 

Cartb. 

Neum. 


Nr'tan. 
Hof. 
192  Neum. 
32 

Zli 

J53 


4'A" 


eum. 
eum. 


a, 
0 

■J3 


171 

128 

Cart  6. 

256 

Cartb. 

'53 

Cartb. 

307 

2304 

Neum. 

64 

Margg. 

1  2SSa/a. 
I53 \Neum. 
8  ^yiLemery 
64  Cartb. 
45^  Cartb. 
256 

10  jfletcbm. 
Cloves 
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Cloves 
Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin  feed 
Di&amnus  Creticus  - 
Dill  feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi  - 

Fennel  feed,  common 
Fennel  feed,  fsveet 
Galangal  root 
Garlick  root,  frefli 
Ginger  - 

Horferadifh  root,  frefli  - 
HylTop  leaves 
Hyffop  leaves 
Hyflbp  leaves 
Hyfibp  leaves,  frelh    -  - 
Hyflbp  leaves,  frefh    -  - 
HylTop  leaves,  frefli    -  - 
Juniper  berries 
Juniper  berries 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefli  - 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefli  - 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefli  - 
Lavender  flowers,  frefli  - 
Lavender  flowers,  dried  - 
•  Lavender  flowers,  dried  - 
Lavender  flowers,  dried  - 
JBroad-leaved  lavender  )  - 
flowers,  dry  \  - 

Lovage  root    -  -•--<•'.. 
Mace 
Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli  - 
Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli  - 
Marjoram  in  flower  frefh  - 
Marjoram  leaves,  frefh 
Marjoram  leaves,  dried  - 
Mafterwort  root 
Milfoil  flowers,  dried 
Mint  in  flower,  frefh 
Mint  leaves,  dried 
Peppermint,  frelh 
Myrrh 

Myrrh         -  - 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 
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Nutmegs       -        -  - 
Parfley  feeds  - 
Parfley  leaves,  frefli  - 
Parfnep  feeds  - 
Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefli 
Black  pepper  - 
Black  pepper  - 
Black  pepper  - 
Black  pepper  - 
Black  pepper  - 
Pimento  - 
Rhodium  wood  - 
Rhodium  wood     -    -  - 
Rhodium  wood  - 
Rhodium  wood  - 
Rhodium  wood     -     -  - 
Rofemary  in  flower 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves       -  - 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves,  frefli  -  - 
Rofes  - 
Rofes  - 
Rofes  - 
Rue  -i 
Rue  - 
Roe  in  flower 
Rue  in  flower 
Rue  with  the  feeds 
Saffron        -         -  - 
Sage  leaves       -  - 
Sage  in  flower,  frefli    -  - 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Saffafras        -  - 
Saflafras  - 
Savin  - 
Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds 
Stechas  in  flower,  frefli 
Thyme  in  flower,  frefli 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry 
Lemonthyme  in  flower,frefli 
Lemonthymein  flower,frefh 
Lemon  thyme  dried  a  little 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry  - 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zedoary  . 
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SECT.  n. 


Simple  difti 

■ 

THE  effluvia,  which  exhale  in 
the  air  from  many  veget- 
ables,particularly  from  thofeof  the 
odorous  kind,  confift  apparently  of 
principles  of  great  fubtility  and  ac- 
tivity, capable  of  ftrongly  and  fud- 
denly  affefting  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous fyftem,  efpecially  in  thofe 
whofe  nerves  are  of  great  fenfibi- 
lity  ;  and  likewife  of  operating,  in 
a  flower  manner,  upon  the  fyrtem  of 
groffer  veflels.  Thus  Boerhaave 
bbferves  that  in  hyfterical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal perfons,  the  fragrant 
odour  of  the  Indian  hyacinth  ex- 
cites ftrange  fpafms,  which  the 
ftrong  fcent  of  rue  relieves :  that 
the  effluvia  of  the  walnut-tree  oc- 
cafion  hcad-achs,  and  make  the 
body  coftive  :  that  thofe  of  poppies 
procure  fleep  :  and  that  the  imell 
of  bean-bloflbms,  long  continued, 
diforders  the  fenfes.  Lemery  re- 
lates, from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  feveral  perfons  were  purged, 
by  flaying  long  in  a  room  where 
damafk  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  in- 
dulged themfelves  in  the  pleaflng 
furvey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as 
they  are  called,  of  vegetables; 
their  peculiar  nature  in  the  different 
fpecies  of  plants  ;  their  exhalation 
into  the  atmofphere  by  the  fun's 
heat;  and  difperfion  by  winds; 
their  rendering  the  air  of  particular 
places  medicinal,  orotherwife,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  plants 
that  abound.  They  have  contrived 
alfo  different  means  for  collecting 
thefe  fugitiveemanations,and  con- 
centrating and  condenfing  them 
into  a  liquid  form;  employing 
either  the  native  moifture  of  the 
fubjeft,  or  an  addition  of  water,  as 


led  waters. 

a  vehicle  or  matrix  for  retaining 
them. 

The  procefs  which  has  been 
judged  moft  analagous  to  that  of 
nature  is  the  following.  The  fub- 
jeft frefh  gathered,  at  the  feafon 
of  its  greateft  vigour,  with  the 
morning  dew  upon  it, is  laid  lightly 
and  unbruifed  in  a  fhallow  veflel, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  low  head  with 
a  recipient  :  under  the  veflel,  a 
live  coal  is  placed,  andoccafionally 
renewed,  fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uni- 
form heat,  no  greater  than  that 
which  obtains  in  the  atmofphere  in 
fummer,  viz.  about  85  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In  this 
degree  of  heat,  there  arifes,  exceed- 
ing flowly,  an  invifible  vapour, 
which  condenfes  in  the  head  into 
dewy  drops  and  falls  down  into  the 
receiver,  and  which  has  been  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  very  fubftance  that 
the  plant  would  have  fpontaneoufly 
emitted  in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fu omitting  to  this  procefs 
many  kinds  of  odoriferous  veget- 
ables, I  have  always  found  the  li- 
quors obtained  by  it  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  natural  effluvia  of 
the.  refpeftive  fu bj efts :  they  had 
very  little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable 
tafia.  It  appeared  that  a  heat,  e- 
qual  to  that  of  the  atmofphere,  is 
incapable  of  raifing  in  clofe  veflels 
thofe  parts  of  vegetables  which 
they  emit  in  the  open  air.  It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  in  this 
lalt  cafe,  fome  other  caufe  concurs 
to  the  effeft  :  that  it  is  not  the  fun's 
heat  alone,  which  raifes  and  im- 
pregnates the  air,  with  the  odorous 
principles  of  vegetables,  but  that 
the  air  itfelf,  or  the  watery  humi- 
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dity  with  which  it  abounds,  acting 
as  a  true  diffblvent,  extracts  and 
imbibes  them  ;  lb  that  the  natural 
effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  infufion  of  the  plant 
madeinair.  The  purgative  virtue 
of  the  damalk  rofe,  and  the  aftrin- 
gency  of  the  walnut-tree,  which, 
as  above  obferved,  are  in  fome 
meafure  communicated  to  the  air, 
may  be  totally  extracted  by  infufion 
both  in  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua,  but  never  rife  in  diftillation 
with  any  degree  of  heat :  and  the 
volatile  odours  of  aromatic  herbs, 
which  are  diffufed  through  the  at- 
mofphere  in  the  lowelt  warmth, 
cannot  be  made  to  diftil  without  a 
heat  much  greater  than  is  ever 
found  to  obtain  in  a  (haded  air.  ' 

The  above  procefs  therefore,  and 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  built,  ap- 
pear to  be  faulty  in  twopoints;  (i.) 
in  fuppofing  that  all  thofe  prin- 
ciples, which  naturally  exhale  from 
vegetables,  may  be  collected  by  dif- 
tillation ;  whereas  there  are  many 
which  the  air  extracts  in  virtue  of 
its  difTolving  power,  and  which  are 
artificially  feparable  alfo  by  difibl- 
vents  only  ;  (2)  in  employing  a 
degree  of  heat  infufficient  for  fepa- 
rating  even  thofe  parts  which  are 
truly  exhalable  by  heat. 

Th  e  foregoing  method  of  diftil- 
lation is  commonly  called  dijlilla- 
titn  by  the  cold Jiill ;  but  thofe,  who 
have  practifed  it,  have  generally 
employed  a  confiderable  heat.  A 
fhallow  leaden  veftel  is  filled  with 
the  frefh  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which 
are  heaped  above  it,  fo  that  when 
the  head  is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may 
be  filled  a  confiderable  way :  a  little 
fire  is  made  under  the  veftel,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  bottom  much 
hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear,  care 
being  taken  only  not  to  heat  it  fo 
far  as  to  endanger  fcorching  any 
par;  of  the  fubject..   If  the  bottom 


of  the  veftel  is  not  made  fo  hot  as 
to  have  this  effect  on  the  part  con- 
tiguous to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  the  heat  communicated  to  the 
reft  of  the  included  matter  will  be 
great  enough  to  do  it  any  injury. 
By  this  management,  the  volatile 
parts  of  feveral  odorous  plants,  as 
mint,  are  effectually  forced  over; 
and  if  the  procefs  has  been  fkilfully 
managed, the  diftilled  liquor  proves 
richly  impregnated  with  the  native 
colour  and  flavour  of  the  fubject, 
without  having  received  any  kind 
of  difagreeable  impreflion  from 
the  heat  made  ufe  of. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
practifed  in  private  families ;  the 
flownefs  of  the  diftillation,  and 
the  attendance  and  care  neceffary 
for  preventing  the  fcorching  of 
fome  part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to 
communicate  an  ungrateful  burnt 
flavour  to  the  liquor,  rendering  it 
inconfiftent  with  the  difpatch  re- 
quifite  in  the  larger  way  of 
bufinefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore 
been  had  recourfe  to,  that  by  the 
common  ftill,  called,  in  diftin&ion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  hot  ftill. 
Hereaquantity  of  water  is  added  to 
the  plant,  to  prevent  its  burning  : 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of 
a  boiling  heat,  or  made  fully  to 
boil,  fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plen- 
tifully into  the  head,  and  pafting 
thence  into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm 
placed  in  a  veftel  of  cold  water, 
is  there  condenfed,  and  runs  out 
in  drops  quickly  fucceeding  one 
another,  or  in  a  continued  ftrcam. 
The  additional  water  does  not  at 
all  weaken  the  produce  :  for  the 
moft  volatile  parts  of  the  fubject 
rife  firft,  and  impregnate  the  li- 
quor that  firft  diltils:  as  foon  as 
the  plant  has  given  over  its  virtue 
fufficiently,  which  is  known  by  ex- 
amining from  time  to  time  the  li- 
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quor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be 
ftopt. 

This  i6  the  method  of  diftilla- 
tion commonly  praclifed  for  the  of- 
ficinal waters.  Jt  is  accompanied 
\vith  one  imperfection,  affecting 
chiefly  thofe  waters,  whofe  princi- 
pal value  confifts  in  the  delicacy  of 
their  flavour ;  this  being  not  a  little 
injured  by  the  boiling  heat  ufually 
employed,  and  by  the  agitation 
'  of  the  odorous  particles  of  the 
fubjeft  with  the  water.  Sometimes 
alfo  a  part  of  the  plant  flicks  to 
the  fides  of  the  Hill,  and  is  fo  far 
fcorched  as  to  give  an  ungrateful 
taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of 
managing  this  operation,  which  I 
have  already  recommended  for  the 
diftillation  of  the  more  volatile  ef- 
fential  oils,  and  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  that  of  the  waters. 
In  this  method,  the  advantages 
of  the  foregoing  ones  are  united, 
and  their  inconveniencies  obviated. 
A  quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  ftill,  and  the  herbs  or  flow- 
'  ers  placed  in  a  bafket  over  it,  there 
can  be  no  poflibility  of  burning; 
'  the  water  may  be  made  to  boil, 
but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into  the 
bafket,  which  would  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  The 
hot  vapour  of  the  water  pafling 
lightly  through  all  the  interftices 
of  the  fubjeft  matter,  imbibes  and 
carries  over  the  volatile  parts  un- 
altered in  their  native  flavour.  By 
this  means  the  diftilled  waters  of 
all  thofe  fubftances,  whbfe  oils  are 
of  the  more  volatile  kind,  are  ob- 
tained in  the  utmoft  perfection, 
and  with  fuificient  difpatch  ;  for 
which  laft  intention  the  ftill  may 
be  filled  quite  up  to  the  head. 

In  the  diftillation  of  eflential 
oils,  the  water,  as  obferved  in  the 


foregoing  feftion,  imbibes  alwavs 
a  part  of  the  oil.  The  diltilled  li- 
quors, here  treated  of,  are  no  other 
than  water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eflential  oil  of  the  fubjectjwhat- 
ever  frriell,  talle,  or  virtue,  is  here 
communicated  to  water,  or  obtain- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  watery  liquor, 
beifrg  found  in  a  concentrated  ftate 
in  the  oil.  The  eflential  oil,  or 
fome  part  of  it,  more  attenuated 
and  fubtilized  than  the  reft,  is  the 
direct  principle,  on  which  the  title 
of  fpiritus  rettor,  or  prefixing  fpi- 
rit,  has  been  be  flowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  eflential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diftillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  tiro 
quantity  of  water  which  a  plant 
is  capable  of  fatiating  with  its  vir- 
tue, are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  its  oil.  Theoil 
fatiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it :  if 
there  is  more  oil  than  is  fuflicient 
for  this  fatiation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo 
little  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any 
viable  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs 
fifty  or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more 
are  diftilled  at  once,  give  never- 
thelefs  as  ftrong  an  impregnation 
to  water,  as  thofe  plants  which 
abound  moft  with  oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
diftilled  waters  may  be  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjedt,  and  their  ftrength 
increafed  to  any  affigned  degree, 
by  cohobation,  that  is,  by  rediftil- 
ling  them  a  number  of  times  from 
frefli  parcels  of  the  plant.  Expe- 
rience, however,  fhewsthe  contra- 
ry ;  a  water  fkilfully  drawn  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  proves  on  every  re- 
peated 
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peatedone,  not  ftronger,  but  more 
di.'a^reeable.  Aqueous  liquors  are 
not  capable  of  imbibing  above  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  volatile  oil 
of  vegetables,  and  this  they  may 
be  made  to  take  up  by  one,  as 
well  as  by  any  number  of  diliilla- 
tions :  the  oftener  the  procefs  is 
repeated,  the  ungrateful  impreflion 
which  they  generally  receive  from 
the  fire,  even  at  the  firft  time-  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Thofe 
plants  which  do  not  yield  at  lirlt 
waters  fufficiently  ftrong,  are  not 
proper  fubjetts  for  this  procefs, 
iince  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoufiy  •  by 
others. 

General  rules  for  the  dijlillalion  of 
'.     the  c-fficidal  fimple  waters. 

r. 

Plants  and  their  parts  ought  to  be 
freih  gathered  [E.  ] 
Where  they  are  direfted  frefli, 
fuch  only  mult  be  employed  ; 
but  fome  are  allowed  to  be  ufed 
dry,  as  being  eafily  procurable 
in  this  ftate  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  though  rather  more  ele- 
gant waters  might  be  obtained 
from  them  whilft  green  [Z,.] 

II. 

Having  bruifed  the  fubjecT.  a  little, 
pour  thereon  thrice  its  quantity 
of  fpring  water  :  this  quantity  is 
to  be  diminifhed  or  increased, 
according  as  the  plants  are  more 
or  lefs  juicy  than  ordinary  [£.] 

When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diftilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be  fully  fuflicient  : 
but  dry  ones  require  a  much  larger 
quantity.  In  general,  there  fhould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all 
intended  to  be  diftillcd  has  corns 
over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough 
left  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
burning  to  the  ftill, 
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The  dillillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigera- 
tory, the  junctures  being  lut- 
ed [£.] 

IV. 

The  dirtillation  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  water  which  comes 
over  is  perceived  to  have  any 
fmell  or  talte  of  the  plant  [£.] 
Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain, 
weight  of  them,  to  any  invariable 
ftandard.   The  dirtillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well  flavoured  of  the 
fubjecr.,  and  no  longer. 
If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  muftbe  taken  in  the  weights 
prefcribed.  But  when  frefti  ones 
are  fubftituted  to  dry,  or  when 
the  plants  themfelves  are  the 
produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the 
artift  [L.] 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over, 
an  acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which 
has  fometimes  extracted  fo  much 
from  the  copper  head  of  the  Hill, 
as  to  prove  emetic.  To  this  are 
owing  the  anthelmintic  virtues  at- 
tributed to  certain  diftilled  waters. 

V. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  fome 
vegetables  were  ordered  to  be 
flightly  fermented  with  the  ad- 
dition of  yeaft,  preyioufly  to  the 
diftillation. 

The  principle,  on  which  this 
management  is  founded,  is  cer- 
B  h  3  tainly 
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tainly  juft  ;  for  the  fermentation 
fomewhat  opens  and  unlocks  their 
texture,  fo  as  to  make  them  part 
with  more  in  the  fubfequent  dillil- 
lation  than  could  be  drawn  over 
from  them  without  fome  affiftance 
of  this  kind.  Thofe  plants,  how- 
ever, which  require  this  treatment, 
are  not  proper  fubjetts  for  fimple 
waters  to  be  drawn  from  ;  their 
virtues  being  obtainable  to  better 
advantage  by  other  proceffes. 

VI. 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  off  [£.] 

VII. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter, about  one- twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof  ipirit  may 
be  added  to  each,  after  they  are 
diftilled  [L.] 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  wa- 
ters was  formerly  kept  in  the 
Ihops,  and  are  Hill  retained  in  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias.  The  faculty 
of  Paris  direct,  in  the  laft  edition 
of  their  codex  medicament arius ,  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  different  waters,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  differen  t  ingredients 
in  one  fingle  water.  Near  one  half 
of  thefe  preparations  have  fcarcely 
any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
Jeft,  and  many  of  the  others  are 
infignificant. 

The  colleges  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  have  rejected  thefe  of- 
tentatious  fuperfluities  ;  and  given 
an  elegant  and  compendious  fet  of 
waters,  fufficient  for anfwering  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  in  practice. 
Diftilled  waters  are  employed  chief- 
ly as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable 
vehicles  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  or  for  rendering  difguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 
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and  ftomach  :  few  are  depended 
on,  in  any  intentions  of  confe- 
quence,  by  themfelves. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  alexeterial  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefli,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh,  each  one 
pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 

two  pounds  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh  gathered, 

one  Dound  : 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Diftil  off  three  gallons. 

These  waters  are  fufficiently 
elegant  with  regard  to  tafte  and 
fmell  ;  though  few  expect  from 
them  fuch  virtues  as  their  title  feems 
to  imply.  They  are  ufed  occafi- 
onally  for  vehicles  of  alexipharmac 
medicines,  or  in  juleps  to  be  drank 
after  them,  as  coinciding  with  the 
intention  ;  but  in  genera]  are  not 
fuppofed  to  be  themfelves  of  any 
confiderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI, 
Dill feed  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Dill  feeds,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon, 

This  water,  which  turns  out 
pretty  ftrong  of  the  dill  feeds,  i» 

fometimes 
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fometimes  employed  as  the  bafis 
of  carminative  juleps.  It  is  fimi- 
]ar  in  flavour  to  a  water  drawn 
from  caraway  feeds,  butlefs  agree- 
able. 

Ao^UA  ANGELICA. 

Angelica  water. 

Take  of 

Angelicaleaves,  frefli,  any  quan- 
tity ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  liquor  runs 
well  flavoured  of  the  plant. 

This  water  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of.  It  imells  and 
taftes  considerably  of  the  angelica, 
but  does  not  prove  fo  agreeabie  as 
might  be  expected. 

AqVA  ARTEMISIA. 

Mugwort  water. 

Take  of 

Mugwort  leaves,  frefh,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe ; 

Water,  a  fufHcient  quantity  ; 

Yeaft,  a  little. 
Let  them  ftand  together  in  a  warm 

place,  till  they  begin  to  ferment, 

and  then  diltil  according  to  art. 

Mugwort  water  has  been  held 
by  many  in  great  efteem  as  an 
uterine,  but  the  herb  itfelf  has  lit- 
tle title  to  that  clafs,  and  the 
diftilled  water  none  at  all.  It  is  at 
prefent  fcarce  ever  called  for,  or 
kept  in  the  fhops. 

AQUA  CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  orange  peel  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 

dried,  four  ounces ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 
DiiliJ  off  one  gallon. 
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This  water  proves  very  weak  of 
the  orange  peel.  It  is  defigned  for 
a  diluter,  in  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders  where  tl.e  flomach  and  pa- 
late are  fubjeft  to  receive  quick  dif- 
guft  j  in  which  cafes  (as  the  com- 
mittee obferve)  cordial  waters, 
efpecially  if  their  ufe  is  to  be  long 
continued,  ought  to  be  but  lightly 
impregnated  with  any  flavour, 
however  agreeable. 

AcMJA   CARDUI  BENEDICTI. 

Carduus  water. 
This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  carduus  benedittus,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  aqua  arte- 
mijia. 

This  water  has  been  looked  up- 
on as  a  fudorific  and  alexipharmac ; 
and  in  this  intention  is  ftill  fre- 
quently prefcribed  by  foreign  phy- 
flcians,  in  juleps  and  draughts. 
Among  us,  it  has  been  longdifufed, 
and  held  intirely  infignificant :  this 
plant,  however  opened  by  fermen- 
tation, giving  nothing  valuable 
over  the  helm.  The  decodlion, 
which  remains  after thediltillation, 
duly  depurated  and  infphTated, 
proves  a  medicine  of  fome  ufe  :  it 
is  a  moderately  llrong  bitter,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  extract  of  carduus  ;  fee 
chap.  vi.  in  keeping,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  eflential  fait  fome- 
times (hoots  in  it. 

AQUA  CASTOREI. 
Cajior  ivater. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Rulfia  caftor,  one  ounce  : 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  ofF  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almofl  all  its 
flavour  in  diflillation  to  water  ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 

#  b  4  Th« 
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The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept  in 
the  ftiops,  had  none  of  the  fmell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug  ;  whilft  the 
water  here  directed  proves,  when 
irefh  drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal  fubllance  refide  in  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  eflen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables  :  fome  are 
reported  to  have  obtained,  in  dif- 
tilling  large  quantities  of  the  drug, 
a  fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt 
extremely  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
diffufed  its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a 
great  diftance. 

This  water  is  made  life  of  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous 
complaints,  though  it  has  not  been 
found  toanfwer  what  many  people 
expedl  from  it  :  it  lofes  greatly  of 
its  flavour  in  keeping. 

Aqxsa  cerasorum  nigrorum. 
Black  cherry  'water. 

Let  any  quantity  of  black  cherries 
be  bruifed,  fo  as  that  the  ftones 
may  be  broken,  and  then  dif- 
tilled  according  to  art,  with  on- 
ly a  fmall  proportion  of  water, 

This  is  a  very  grateful  water, 
and  has  long  maintained  a  place  in 
the  ftiops.  It  has  frequently  been 
employed  by  phyficians  as  a  vehi- 
cle, in  preference  to  the  other  dif- 
tilled  waters  :  and  among  nurfes, 
and  others  who  have  the  care  of 
young  children,  has  been  the  firft 
remedy  againft  the  convulfive  dis- 
orders to  which  children  are  fo 
often  fubjeft. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  dilrepute, 
and  by  fome  looked  upon  as  poi- 
ibnous.  They  obferye,  that  it  re- 
ceives its  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  ftones  ;  and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
rt-femblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have 
feme  time  pall  been  difcovered  to 


yield,  by  infufion  or  diftillation, 
the  moft  fudden  poifon  known  ; 
fome  phyficians  of  Worcefter  have 
lately  found,  by  trial  purpofely 
made,  that  a  diftill;d  water  very 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fla- 
vour of  the  cherry  kernels  (no  more 
than  two  pints  being  diftilled  from 
fourteen  pounds  of  the  cherry 
ftones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes  :  the  committee 
of  the  London  college  repeated  . the 
fame  experiment,  and  found  the 
effe&s  agreeable  to  thofe  gentle- 
men's report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from 
thefe  trials,  nor  after  fuch  loagexr 
perience  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
black  cherry  water,  when  noftrongr 
er  than  the  ftiops  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  prepare  it,  is  unfafe. 
Thefe  kernels,  as  the  committee 
obferve,  plainly  refemble  opium, 
and  fome  other  things,  which'  poi- 
fon only  when  taken  in  too  great 
a  quantity  ;  the  water  from  the 
very-laurel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when 
duly  diluted;  and  even  fpirit  of 
wirie  proves  a  poifon  of  a  kind 
not  greatly  different,  if  drank  to  a 
certain  degree  of  excefs.  Nor  can 
it  be  concluded,  from  the  trials 
with  the  ftrong  black  cherry  wa- 
ter on  dogs,  &c.  that  even  this 
will  have  the  fame  effedta  in  the 
human  body  ;  the  kernels  of  many 
forts  of  fruits  being  in  fubltance 
poifonous  to  brutes,  though  inno- 
cent to  man. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  of  ftrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  princi- 
ples of  life  are  but  juft  beginning 
as  it  were  to  move  :  it  is  poflible, 
that  it  may  there  have  had  perni- 
cious effecls,  without  being  fuf- 
pecled ;  the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  ftiould  prove  hurt- 
ful, being  fuch  as  children  are 
often  thrown  into  from  the  difeafe 

which 
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which  it  is  imagined  to  relieve. 
On  thefe  conliderations,  botii  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
havu  chcfen  to  lay  it  aiide  ;  more 
efpecially  as  it  has  been  too  often 
counterfeited  with  a  water  diililled 
from  bitter  almonds,  which  are 
known  to  communicate  a  poifon- 
pus  quality. 

AQUA  CTNNAMOMI 

SIMPLEX. 
Simple  cinnamon  water. 
Loud, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Piftil  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA   CINNAMOMI  SINE 
VINO. 

Cinnamon  water  without  wine. 
Edinb- 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  a  gallon  and  a  half. 
Sleep  them  together  for  two  days ; 

and  then  diftii  off  the  water,  till 

it  ceafes  to  run  milky. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and 
ufeful  water,  poffelling  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  fragrance  and 
aromatic  cordial  virtues  of  the 
fpice.  Great  care  mould  be  had, 
in  the  choice  of  the  cinnamon,  to 
avoid  the  too  common  impofition 
of  cafia  being  fubftituted  in  its 
joora  :  this  latter  yields  a  water 
much  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  whofe  flavour  is 
manifeftly  empyreumatic.  The 
two  drugs  may  be  eafily  diftin- 
guilhed  from  one  another  by  the 
marks  laid  down  under  the  refpec- 
tive  articles  in  the  fecond  part  of 
this  work :  fee  page  1 2 1  and  1 27. 

The  virtues  of  all  thefe  waters 
depend  upon  their  containing  a 
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portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft. 
The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
deroas,  and  arifes  more  difficultly 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
vegetable  matters  from  which 
fimple  waters  are  .  ordered  to  be 
drawn.  This  obfervacion  directs 
us,  in  the  diftillation  of  this 
water,  to  make  ufe  of  a  quick 
fire,  and  a  low  veffel.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not 
keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wifh- 
ed ;  the  ponderous  oil  parting 
from  it  in  time,  and  falling  to 
the  bottom,  when  the  liquor 
lofes  its  milky  hue,  its  fragrant 
fmell,  and  aromatic  tafle.  Some 
recommend  a  fmall  proportion 
of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the 
water. 

AQUA  CHAMTEMELI. 
Chamomile  water. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  fo  much  water  as 
will  prevent  burning.  Diftil 
off  the  water  fo  long  as  it  proves 
fufficiently  ftrong  of  the  favour 
of  the  flowers. 

Chamomile  flowers  were  ordered 
in  the  former  editions  to  be  fer- 
mented previoufly  to  the  diftilla- 
tion, a  treatment  which  they  ftand 
little  in  need  of ;  for  they  give 
over,  without  any  fermentation, 
as  much  as  that  procefs  is  capable 
of  enabling  them  to  do.  In  either 
cafe,  the  fmell  and  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  flowers  arife,  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  bitternefs  ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  de- 
codtion  ;  which,  if  duly  depurated 
and  infpiffated,  yields  an  extradl 
fimilar  to  that  prepared  from  the 
flowers  in  the  common  manner. 
The  diftilled  water  has  been  ufod 
in  flatulent  colics,  and  the  like, 

but 
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but  is  at  prefent  held  in  no  great 
efteem. 

AQUA  FCENICULI. 
Fennel  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  one  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Fennel  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan- 
tity ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  runs 
well  flavoured. 

The  firft  of  thefe  waters  is  a 
fufflciently  grateful  one,  and  the 
other  is  not  unpleafant:  the  leaves 
fhould  be  taken  before  the  plant 
has  run  into  flower  ;  for  after  this 
time,  they  are  much  weaker  and 
lefs  agreeable.  Some  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  upper  leaves  and 
tops,  before  the  flowers  appear, 
yield  a  more  elegant  water,  and  a 
remarkably  finer  effential  oil,  than 
the  lower  ones  ;  and  that  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  whilft  that  of  the  other 
finks.  No  part  of  the  herb,  how- 
ever, is  equal  in  flavour  to  the 
feeds. 

AQUA  HYSSOPI. 
Hyffop  water. 
Edinb. 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefh 
leaves  of  hyflbp,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  water  of  fennel 
leaves. 

Hyssop  water  has  been  held 
by  fome  in  confiderable  efteem  as 
an  uterine  and  a  pectoral  medicine. 
It  was  directed  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 


for  making  up  the  black  peroral 
troches,  but  is  now  exchanged  for 
common  water.  Few  at  prefent 
expect  any  Angular  virtues  from  it, 
nor  is  it  often  made  ufe  of,  or  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

AQUA  MELISSA. 
Balm  water. 
Edinb. 

This  is  prepared  by  diftilling  the 
green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

In  the  former  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated, 
or  rediftilled  from  frefh  quantities 
of  the  herb  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  pre- 
pared :  he  fays,  he  has  experi- 
enced in  himfelf,  extraordinary 
effects  from  it,  taken  on  an  empty 
ftomach  ;  that  it  has  fcarce  its 
equal  in  hypochondriacal  and  hy- 
flerical  cafes,  the  chlorofis,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  often 
as  thefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
diforder  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
from  any  collection  of  morbific 
matter. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  al- 
ready given  my  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  cohobation  of  thefe 
liquors;  and  fhall  here  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  whatever  virtues  are 
lodged  in  balm,  they  may  be 
much  more  perfectly  and  advan- 
tageoufly  extracted  by  cold  infu- 
fion  in  aqueous  or  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  :  in  this  procefs,  the  liquor 
fuffers  no  injury  from  being  re- 
turned on  frefh  parcels  of  the  herb ; 
a  few  repetitions  "will  load  it  with 
the  virtues  of  the  fnbject,  and 
render  it  very  rich.  (See  p*ge 
269.)  The  impregnation  here  is 
almort  unlimited  ;  but  in  diftilled 
waters,  it  is  far  otherwife. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  MENTHjE. 
Mint  water. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,   frefh,  any 
quantity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Difti!  as  long  as  the  liquor  which 

comes  over  has  any  tafte  or 

fmell  of  the  mint. 

AQUA  MENTHA  VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 
Simple  fpearmint  vjater. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

These  waters  fmell  and  tafte 
very  ftrong  of  the  mint  ;  and 
prove  in  many  cafes  ufeful  fto- 
inachics.  Boerhaave  commends 
them  (cohobated)  as  a  prefent 
and  incomparable  remedy,  for 
ftrengthening  a  weak  ftomach, 
and  curing  vomiting  proceeding 
from  cold  vifcous  phlegm  ;  as  alfo 
in  lienteries. 

AQUA  MENTHA 
PIPER1TIDIS  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  pepper-mint  water. 
L.  E. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mintleaves,dry,  apound 

and  a  half ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
ufeful  water:  it  has  a  warm, 
pungent  tafte,  exactly  refembling 
that  of  the  pepper-mint  itfelf.  A 
fpoonfal  or  two,  taken  at  a  time, 
warm  the  ftomach,  and  give  great 
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relief  in  cold,  flatulent  colics. 
Some  have  fubftituted  a  plain 
infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  in  virtue  from  the  di- 
flilled  water. 

Ac^UA  PETROSELINI. 

Par/ley  water. 
This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefh 
leaves  of  parfley,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  aqua  mentha. 

This  water  is  fcarce  ever  called 
for,  or  kept  in  the  (hops.  Parfley 
yields  little  virtue  in  diftillation  ; 
and  the  leaves  are  not  the  part 
that  yield  moft.  The  feeds  give 
a  conliderable  fhare  of  flavour, 
which  is  not  difagreeable. 

AQUA  PTPERIS 
JAMAICENCIS. 
Water  of  "Jamaica  pepper. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a  very 
elegant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufe  :  the  hofpi- 
tals  employ  it  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
the  more  coftly  fpice  waters.  It  is, 
however,  inferior  in  gratefulnefs 
to  the  fpirituous  water  of  the  fame 
fpice  hereafter  directed. 

AQUA  PULEGII  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  penny-royal  ivater^ 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 

burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  PULEGII. 
Water  of  penny-royal. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  frefh,  any 
quantity  ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 
Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  comes 

off  well  flavoured  of  the  herb. 

These  waters  poffefs,  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues  of  the  penny-royal. 
They  are  frequently  taken  in  hy- 
lleric  cafes,  and  not  without  good 
effe&s. 

AQJJA   ROS  ARUM 
DAMASCENARUM. 
Damajk  rofe  water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Damalk  rofes,,  frefh  gathered, 

fix  pounds ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  keep  . 

them  from  burning. 
Dillil  oft'  a  gallon  of  the  water. 
Edinb. 

Take  three  parts  of  water  to  one 
of  the  frefh  rofes  ;  and  diftil 
as  long  as  the  water  which 
comes  over  has  any  fmell  of  the 
flowers. 

This  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  fine  flavour, 
which  approaches  to  that  generally 
admired  in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The 
purgative  virtue  of  the  rofes  re- 
mains entire  in  the  liquor  left 
in  the  ftill,  which  has  therefore 
been  generally  employed  for  mak- 
ing the  folutive  honey  and  fyrup, 
inftead  of  a  decodtion  or  infufion 
of  frefh  rofes  prepared  on  pur- 
pofe :  and  this  piece  of  frugality 
the  college  have  now  admitted. 
A  diftilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
been  fometimes  called  for  in  the 
Ihops  ;  and  fupplied  by  that  of 
damafk  rofes,  diluted  with  com- 
mon water  :  this  is  a  very  venial 
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fubflitution  ;  for  the  water  drawn 
from  the  red  rofe  has  no  quality 
which  that  of  the  damafk  does 
noc  poffefs  in  a  far  fuperior  de- 
gree ;  neither  the  purgative  vir- 
tue of  the  one,  nor  the  altrin- 
gency  of  the  other,  aiifing  in  di- 
ftillacion. 

Aqua  rut/e. 
Hue  water. 
This  is  to  be  diftilled  from  the 
frefh  1  eaves  of  rue,  and  coho- 
bated  on  frefh  parcels  of  them, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
aqua  melijfa. 

Rue  gives  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and  great 
part  of  its  pungency.  The  di- 
llilled  water  Hands  recommended 
in  epileptic  cafes,  the  h.  fteric 
paflion,  for  promoting  perfpira- 
tion,  and  other  natural  fecretions  j 
fee  page  211. 

Aqua  sabik^e. 
Savin  water. 
This  is  diftilled  from   the  frefh 
leaves  of  favin,  after  the  lame 
manner  as  aqua  angelica. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of 
favin.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
has  found  it  (when  prepared  by 
cohobation)  to  give  an  almoft  in- 
credible motion  to  the  whole  nerv* 
ous  fyftem,  and  that  when  pro- 
perly ufed,  it  proves  eminently  fer- 
viceable  for  promoting  the  menfes 
and  the  haemorrhoidal  flux. 

Aqua  sambuci. 
Elder  '  fioiuer  water. 
This  is  diftilled  from  frefh  elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  aqua  angelica. 
This  water  fmells  confiderably 
of  the  flowers ;  but  is  rarely  made 
ufe  of. 

SECT, 


» 
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SECT.  III. 

Spirituous  dijiilled  waters  end  fpirits. 
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'T^IIE  flavour  and  virtues  of 
diftilled  waters  are  owing, 
as  obferved  in  the  preceding  fec- 
tion,  to  their  being  impregnated 
with  a  portion  of  the  effential  oil 
of  the  iubjefl  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  Spirit  of  wine,  con- 
.fidered  as  a  vehicle  for  thefe  oils, 
has  this  advantage  above  water, 
that  it  is  their  proper  menftruum, 
and  keeps  all  the  oil,  that  riles 
with  ic,  perfectly  diilblved  into 
an  uniform  limpid  liquor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
which,  on  being  diftilled  with 
water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues 
in  great  perfection  ;  if  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  fcarce  give  over  to  it  any 
fmell  or  tafte.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  hence  ;  that  fpirit 
.  is  not  fufceptible  of  fo  great  a 
degree  of  heat  as  water.  Liquids 
in  general,  when  made  to  boil, 
have  received  as  great  a  heat  as 
they  are  capable  of  fuftaining  : 
now,  if  the  extent  of  heat  be- 
tween freezing  and  boiling  water, 
as  meafured  by  thermometers,  be 
taken  for  a  ftandard,  fpirit  of 
wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with 
lefs  than  four-fifths  of  that  heat, 
or  above  one-fifth  lefs  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  It  is  ob- 
vious therefore,  that  fubftances 
may  be  volatile  enough  to  rife 
with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but 
not  with  that  of  boiling  fpirit. 

Thus  if  cinnamon,  forinftance, 
be  committed  to  diftillation  with 
a  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and 
water,  or  with  a  pure  proof  fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ; 
the  fpirit  will  arifc  firft,  clear, 
co'ourlefi,  and  tranfparcnt,  and 


almoft  without  any  tafte  of  ihe 
lpice ;  but  as  foon  as  the  more- 
ponderous  watery  fluid  begins  to 
arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous^  fapid,  and  of  a 
milky  hue. 

The  proof  fpirits  ufually  met 
with  in  the  Ihops  are  accompanied 
with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour  ; 
which  though  concealed  by  mean* 
of  certain  additions,  plainly  dif- 
covers  itfelf  in  diftillation.  This 
naufeous  relifh  does  not  begin  to 
arife,  till  after  the  purer  fpiritu- 
ous  part  has  come  over ;  which 
is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues 
of  the  ingredients  begin,  alfo, 
moft  plentifully  to  diltill  :  and 
hence  the  liquor  receives  an  un- 
grateful taint.  To  this  caufe 
principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of 
the  apothecary  are  lefs  agreeable 
than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  pre- 
pared by  the  diftiller  ;  the  latter 
being  extremely  curious  in  rectify- 
ing or  purifying  the  fpirits  (when 
defigned  for  what  he  calls  fine 
goods)  from  all  ill  flavour. 

SPIR1TUS  VINI 

RECTIFICATUS. 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wive. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  French 
brandy,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  diftil  it  to  one  half. 

This  rectified  fpirit,  being  digeft- 
ed  for  two  days  with  one-fourth 
its  quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tartar 
in  powder,  and  then  diftilled 
in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  becomes  AL- 
COHOL. 

Spirits 
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pours  which  arife  for  a  little  way 
along  with  the  fpirit,  will  con- 
denfe  and  fall  back  again  before 
they  can  come  to  the  head.  Very 
pompous  inftruments  have  been 
contrived  for  this  purpofe,  and 
carried  in  a  fpiral  or  ferpentine 
form  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
The  fpirit,  afcending  through 
thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  watery 
parts  it  contained,  in  its  paftage, 
and  come  over  perfectly  pure  and 
free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
ftruments are  built  upon  errone- 
ous principles,  their  extravagant 
height  defeating  the  end  it  was 
defigned  to  anfwer  :  if  the  liquor 
is  made  to  boil,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will 
come  over  along  with  the  fpirit  ; 
and  if  the  heat  is  notraifed  to  this 
pitch,  neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit 
will  diftil.  The  molt  convenient 
inftrument  is  the  common  ftill, 
betwixt  the  body  of  which,  and 
its  head,  an  adopter  or  copper 
tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wafhed,  as 
above  directed,  from  its  foul  oil, 
and  freed  from  the  greateft  part 
of  the  phlegm,  by  gentle  diftil- 
lation in  a  water  bath;  add  to 
every  gallon  of  it,  a  pound  or 
two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt  alkaline 
fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe  toge- 
ther for  a  little  time,  the  alkali, 
from  its  known  property  of  at- 
tracting water  and  oils,  will  im- 
bibe the  remaining  phlegm,  and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unc- 
tuous matter  as  may  ftill  be  left 
in  the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vefiel.  If 
the  fpirit  be  now  again  gently 
drawn  over,  it  will  arife  entirely 
free  from  its  phlegm  and  naufeous 
flavour  ;  but  fome  particles  of  the 
alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  carried 
up  with  it,  and  give  what  the 
workmen  call  an  urinous  relifti  : 
this  may  be  prevented  by  adding, 

previous 
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Spirits  diftillcd  from  malt  liquors, 
or  other  fermented  fubftances, 
after  being  rectified  in  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifi- 
cation ;  namely,  repeated  di- 
ftillation  from  an  equal  quantity 
of  fpring  water. 

French  brandy  is  rather  too 
dear  an  article  in  this  country, 
for  diftillation  ;  nor  is  the  fpirit 
obtained  from  it  any  ways  pre- 
ferable to  one  procurable  from 
cheaper  liquors.  The  coarfer  in- 
flammable fpirits  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  pure,  and  fit  for  the 
niceft  purpofes,  by  the  following 
method. 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  diftil  with  a 
flow  fire  ;  difcontinuing  the  ope- 
ration as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins 
to  run  milky,  and  difcovers,  by 
its  naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure 
and  phlegmatic  part  is  ariling. 
By  this  treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves 
a  confiderable  portion  of  its  foul 
oily  matter  behind  it  in  the  water, 
which  now  appears  milky  and 
turbid,  and  proves  highly  dif- 
agreeable in  tafte.  If  the  fpirit 
was  not  very  foul  at  firft,  this 
ablution  is  not  neceftary  ;  if  ex- 
tremely fo,  it  will  be  needful  to 
repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a 
Iefs  degree  of  fire  than  watery 
liquors,  we  are  hence  directed  to 
employ,  in  the  diftillation  of  them, 
a  heat  lefs  than  that  in  which 
water  boils  :  and  if  due  regard 
be  had  to  this  circumftance,  very 
weak  fpirits  may,  by  one  or  t»*.'o 
wary  diftillations,  be  tolerably 
well  freed  from  their  aqueous 
phlegm  ;  efpecially  if  the  diftilling 
veffels  are  of  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by 'the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  : 
in  fuch  cafe,  the  phlegmaiic  va- 
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previous  to  the  laft  diitillation, 
a  fmall  proportion  of  calcined 
vitriol,  alum,  or  fal  catharticus 
amarus  ;  the  acid  of  thefe  falts 
will  unite  with,  and  neutralize  the 
alkali,  and  effectually  prevent  it 
from  ariiing  ;  while  no  more  of 
the  acid  of  the  falts  is  extricated 
than  what  the  alkali  abforbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this 
means  is  extremely  pure,  limpid, 
perfectly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  .for 
the  finefl  purpofes.  It  may  be 
reduced  to  the  ltrength  commonly 
underftood  by  proof,  by  mixing 
twenty  ounces  of  it  (by  weight) 
with  feventeen  ounces  of  water. 
The  diltilled  cordials  made  with 
thefe  fpirits,  prove  much  more 
elegant  and  agreeable,  than  when 
the  common  rectified,    or  proof 

Article  I. 

Aqua  melissje  composita. 
Compound  balm   wafer,  commonly 

calLd  Eau  de  carmes. 
Take  of 

Balm  in  flower,  frefli  gathered 
and  cleared  from  the  iialks, 
two  pounds  ; 
Lemon  peel,  frelh,  as  foon  as 
pared  from  the  fruit,  four 
ounces  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  eight  ounces  ; 

Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each,  btuifed,  two 

ounces  ; 
Angelica  roots,  dried  and  bruif- 

ed,  one  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  highly  rectified, 

ten  pints. 
Steep  the  fcveral  ingredients  in 
the  fpirit,  four  or  five  days  ; 
and  then  draw  off,  in  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  ten  pints. 
Rectify  the  dialled  liquor  by 
a  fiecond  diftillation  in  a  water- 
bath,  drawing  off  only  about 
eight  pints  and  three  quarters. 
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fpirits  of  the  fliops  are  made 
ufe  of. 

If  the  rectified  fpirit  be  diltilled 
afrefh  from  dry  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  fait,  and 
in  this  ftate  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
more  powerful  menitruum,  for 
certain  fubltances,  than  the  pure 
fpirit.     This  alkalized  fpirit  is 

Called  TARTAR  IZED  SPIRIT  OF 
WINE. 

The  general  virtues"  of  vinous 
fpirts  have  been  already  mention- 
ed in  the  preceding  part  :  the 
fpirits  impregnated  with  the  vo- 
latile oils  of  vegetables,  to  be 
treated  of  in  this  chapter,  have 
joined  to  thofe,  the  aromatic,  corr 
dial,  or  other  virtues  which  refide 
in  the  oils. 

Biftilled  fpirits. 

This  procefs  is  taken  from  the 
Elemens  de  pharmacie  ofM.Beaume, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  aro- 
matic fpirits  ought  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner.  When  the 
common  fpirits  of  this  kind  are 
rubbed  on  the  hands,  &c.  they 
leave,  after  the  more  volatile  parts 
have  exhaled,  a  difagreeable  em- 
pyreumatic  fmell  ;  and  when  di- 
luted with  water,  and  taken  medi- 
cinally, they  leave  in  like  manner 
a  naufeous  flavour  in  the  mouth. 
To  remedy  thefe  imperfections, 
he  made  many  experiments,  which 
Ihewed,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
thefe  liquors  of  the  definable 
qualities,  the  fpirit  muft  not  only 
be  perfectly  pure  at  firft,  but  that 
the  liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  recti- 
fied after  it  has  been  diflilled 
from  the  fubje&s.  In  this  recti- 
fication, only  the  more  volatile, 
fubtile,  aromatic  parts  of  the 
ingredients  arife  :  (here  remains 
behind  a  white  liquor,  acrid, 
bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  giofftr 
9  o,l 
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oil,  and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  fubje&s.  Indeed 
the  very  imperfection  complained 
of,  naturally  points  out  this  fecond 
diftillation  for  the  remedy  ;  as  it 
Ihews  the  fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful 
and  ungrateful  matter,  the  firft  of 
which  exhales  while  the  other  is 
left  behind.  The  author  fays,  that 
when  the  aqua  meliffte  is  prepared 
as  above  directed,  it  has  fomething 
in  it  more  perfect  than  any  of 
the  odoriferous  fpirits  vvhofe  ex- 
cellence is  cried  up,  and  which 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  waters  have 
in  general  lefs  fmell,  when  newly 
diftilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months  ;  M.Baume" 
fufpects  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  moil 
in  vogue,  were  fuch  as  had  been 
thus  improved  by  keeping  ;  and 
found  that  the  good  effects  of  age 
.might  be  produced  in  a  ftiort  time 
by  means  of  cold.  He  plunges  quart 
bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mix- 
ture of  pounded  ice  and  fea  fait  : 
the  fpirit,  after  having  fuffered, 
for  fix  or  eight  hours,  the  cold 
hence  refulting,  proves  as  grate- 
ful as  that  which  has  been  kept 
for  feveral  years.  Simple  waters 
alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they 
were  before,  though  they  are 
always  lefs  fo  than  thofe,  which 
have  been  drawn  with  fpirit, 
and  expofed  to  a  like  degree  of 
cold.  This  melioration  of  diftil- 
led waters  by  froft  was  taken  notice 
of  by  Geoffroy,  Hift.  Acad.  1713. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI. 

Spirit  of  rofemary. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefh  gathered, 
a  pound  2nd  a  half; 


Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Diftil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
till  rive  pints  are  come  over. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI, 
vulgo  AQUA  REGJNZE 
HUNGARLE. 
Hungary  water  [is.] 
Take  of 

Rofemary  flowers,  juft  gathered, 

two  pounds  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
gallon. 

Put  them  together,  and  immediate- 
ly diftil  in  a  water-bath. 
It  is  generally  brought  to  us  frcra 
abroad. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant, 
infomuch  as  to  be  in  common  ufe 
as  a  perfume  :  that  brought  from 
abroad  is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to 
fuch  as  is  generally  made  among 
us.  In  order  to  prepare  it  in  per- 
fection, the  vinous  fpirit  mould 
be  extremely  pure  ;  the  rofemary 
tops  gathered  when  the  flowers 
are  full  blown  upon  them,  arvd 
committed  immediately  to  diflil- 
lation,  particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The 
beft  method  of  managing  the 
diftillation,  is  that  formerly  re- 
commended for  the  diftillation 
of  the  more  volatile  eflential  oils 
and  Ample  waters,  viz.  firft  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  flill,  and 
then  fet  in,  above  the  liquor, 
either  an  iron  hoop,  with  a  hair 
cloth  ftretched  over  it,  upon  which 
the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly  fpread, 
or  rather  a  bafket,  fupported  on 
three  pins,  reaching  down  to  the 
bottom.  A  gentle  heat  being  ap- 
plied, juft  fufHcient  to  raife  the 
fpirit,  its  vapour,  lightly  perco- 
lating through  the  flowers,  will 
imbibe  their  finer  parts,  without 
making  that  difagreeable  altera- 
tion, which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender  fubjects,  in  their  grofler 

form, 
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form,  generally  do.  Probably  the 
fuperiority  of  the  French  Hun- 
gary water,  to  that  prepared  a- 
mong  us,  is-osving  to  fome  ikilful 
management  of  this  kind,  or  that 
reconimenaea  for  the  foregoing 
preparation,  and  employing  a  per- 
fectly pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wircemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia, fome  fage  and  ginger  are 
added,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  of  the  former,  and  two 
ounces  of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds 
of  the  rofemary. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Lond. 

Take  of 
Lavender  flowers,  frefh  gather- 
ed, a  pound  and  a  half ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Draw  off,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
ter-bath,  five  pints. 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  be 
obferved  here,  as  in  the  diftilla- 
tibn  of  the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both 
of  them,  when  made  in  perfec- 
tion, are  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant:  they  are  frequently  rubbed 
on  the  temples,  &c.  under  the 
notion  of  refreshing  and  comfort- 
ing the  nerves ;  and  likewife  tak- 
en internally,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  tea-fpoonful,  as  warm  cor- 
dials. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 

COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  fp  irit  of  lavender. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
pints  ; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce  y 
Red  faunden,  three  drams, 


Divert  them  together,  and  thpi 
ilrain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 

The  compound  fpirit  of  laven- 
der of  the  former  London  phar- 
macopoeia is  as  follows. 
Take  of 

Lavender  flower,  one  gallon  ; 
Sage  flowers, 
Rofemary  flowers, 
Betonyflowers.each  one  handful; 
Borage  flowers, 
Buglofs  flowers, 
Lilies  of  the  valley, 
Cowflips,  each  two  handfuls  ; 
Balm  leaves, 
Feverfew  leaves, 
Orange  tree  leaves, 
Orange  flowersj- 
Staichas  flowers, 
Bay  berries,  each  one  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons. 
Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients frelh   gathered,  and 
after  fuitable  digeftion,  draw 
off  in  a  water-bath  two  gal- 
lons and  a  half.    To  this  fpirit 
add  the  following  ingredients  : 
Citron  peel, 

Yellow  faunders,  each  fix  drams ; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs, 

Mace, 

Letter  cardamom  feeds, 
Cubebs,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Aloes  wood,  one  dram. 
Digeft  thefe  together  for  twenty- 
four  hours;  then  filter  the  fpirit, 
and  fufpend  in  it  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  (where  they  are 
judged  proper)  tied  up  in  a  thin 
linen  cloth  ;  viz.  of 
Mulk, 
Ambergris, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  fcruple  : 
Red  rofes  dried, 
Med  faunders,   each    half  an 
ounce. 

In  the  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  preceding 
C  c  the 
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the  prefent,  this  fpirit  is  thus 
directed. 

Take  of  the  diftilled  oils  of 

.  Lavender,  an  ounce  and  a  half  ; 
Rofcmary,  an  ounce; 
Marjoram,  fix  drams  ; 
Lemon  jieel,  half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs,  three  drams  ; 
Cloves,  two  drams; 
Cinnamon  one  dram. 

-Gradually  drop  thefe   oils  into 
three  gallons  of  French  brandy, 
occafionally  ftirring  them  toge- 
ther.    Diftil  the  mixture  in 
balneo  maria?  to    two-thirds  ; 
and  in  the  fpirit  which  comes 
over,  fufpend  the  following  in- 
gredients, tied  up  in  a  linen 
cloth  ;  viz.  of 
Red  faundcrs,  two  ounces  ; 
Englifti  faffron, 
Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

To  which  if  you  would  have  the 
fpirit  perfumed,  add  of 
.  Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 
Mufit,  one  fcruple. 

In  the  prefent  pharmacopoeia 
of  Edinburgh,  this  medicine  Hands 
as  follows. 

Take  of 

Frefn   lavender  .flowers,  two 

pounds  ; 
Frefli   rofemary    flowers,  one 
pound  ; 

Frefh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 

three  ounces'; 
■  Rectified  ;. fpirit  of  wine,  one 
gallon  and  a  half. 
Dillil  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath 
to  drynefs,  and  in  the  diftilled 
fpirit  macerate  the  following  in- 
.   jrreiHents  forihree  days,  viz.  of 
Cinnamon,  three  ounces  ; 
■Cloves,  1 

Cubebs,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Shavings  of  red  faundcrs,  two 
ounces. 
Strain  out  the  fpbit  for  ufe, 


The  red  faundera  is  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  thefe  compofitions,  than  as  a 
colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yellow 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faun- 
dcrs would  be  an  excellent  article, 
as  it  not  only  communicates  a 
fine  colour,  but  likewiic  a  con- 
fidcrablc  (hare  of  medicinai  virtue. 
A  fpirit  diftilled  from  the  flowers 
of  lavender  and  fage,  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  digefted  in  the  cold 
for  a  little  time  wirh  fome  cin- 
namon, nutmegs,  and  yellow  faun'- 
ders,  proves  a  very  elegant  and 
grateful  one.  Where  efiential  oils 
are  employed,  as  in  the  third 
of  the  above  proceffes,  particular 
care  muft  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
them  ;  for  on  their  goodnefs  that 
of  the  medicine  depends.  The 
digcilion  of  the  fpirit  with  the 
ipices,  &c.  fliould  be  performed 
without  heat,  otherwife  the  fla- 
vour of  the  medicine  will  be  in- 
jured. 

All  thefe  fpirits  are  grateful  re- 
viving cordials  :  the  firft,  though 
confiderably  the  moft  fimple,  is 
not  inferior  in  elegancy  to  either 
of  the  others.  This  medicine  has 
long  been  held  in  grea  eltcem, 
under  the  name  of  palsy  drots, 
in  all  kinds  of  languors,  weaknefs 
of  the  nerves,  and  decays  of  age  ; 
for  which  reafon,  we  have  given  the 
different  forms  of  preparing  it  that 
have  been  followed  for  fome  time 
paft.  It  may  be  conveniently  taken 
upon  fugar,  fiom  ten  to  eighty,  or 
a  hundred  drops. 

Aqua  odo^ifera. 
An  odoriferous  Jpirit,  called  /ueet 
honey  water. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds, 

Honey,  each  one  pound  ; 

Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Nutmegs, 

Benzoine, 

Storax,  each  an  ounce  ; 

Vanellces, 
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Vanclloes,  in  number  four  ; 
Yellow  rind  of  three  lemons  ; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Pigelt  thefe  ingredients  together 
for  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  then 
diltil  01T  the  fpi-it  in  balneo 
maria;.    To  one  gallon  of  this 
fpirit,  add 
Orange  flower  water, 
Rofe  water,  of  each  one  p6und 

and  a  half ; 
Ambergris, 

Mufk,  of  each  five  grains. 
Firft  grind  the  mufk  and  amber- 
gris, with  fome  of  the  water, 
and  afterwards  put  all  together, 
in  a  large  matrafs  ;  (hake  them 
well,  and  let  them  circulate  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  a 
gentle  heat ;  then  luffer-  them 
to  cool,  filter  the  liquor,  and 
keep  it  clofe  iiopt  up  for  ufe. 

Another. 

Take  of 

Coriander  feeds,  one  pound  ; 
Lemon  peel,  frefh, 
Nutmegs,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Ambergris, 

Mufk,  each  five  grains  ; 
Clean  melafies  fpirit,  two  gal- 
lons. 

Eruife  the  nutmegs  and  coriander 
feeds,  and  put  them,  with  the 
lemon  peel  and  the  fpirit,  into 
a  fmall  ftill  placed  in  bianeo 
maris  :  tie  a  thin  cloth  over 
the  mouth,  and  fprinkle  there- 
on the  ambergris  and  mufk, 
reduced  into  fine  powder  ;  lute 
on  the  head,  let  the  whole 
/land  in  digefcicn  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  diftil  as  much 
as  a  boiling  heat  of  the  bath 
can  force  over. 

To  this  add,  of 

R.ofe  water,  one  pint ; 
Orange  flower  water,    half  a 
pint. 

These  compofitions  are  de- 
figned  rather  as  perfumes  than 


as  medicines  ;  though  for  fueh  as 
can  bear  their  fragrance,  they 
might  be  ufed  to  advantage  in 
this  Inll  intention.  The  mufk  and 
ambergiis  do  not  communicate  fo 
much  of  their  fmell  as  might  be 
expcled  ;  and  ferve  chiefly  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  the  other 
ingredients ;  which  thefe  perfumes 
excellently  do,  when  employed  in 
very  fmall  proportion,  to  all  the 
odoriferous  fimples,  without  im- 
parting any  thing  perceptible  of 
their  own.  Both  the  foregoing 
fpirits  are  very  agreeable ;  a  few 
drops  of  either  give  a  fine  flavour 
to  a  large  quantity  of  other  liquor. 
Mr.  Wilfon,  from  whom  the  firft 
is  taken  ( Prail.  Cheni.  pag.  \  54  ) 
teils  us,  that  he  often  made  it  for 
king  James  II.  and  that  it  gives 
one  of  the  molt  pleafant  fcents  that 
can  be  fmelt  to.  The  other  is 
formed  on  the  fame  plan,  by 
omitti  ig  fuch  articles  as  appeared 
fuperfluous  in  the  firft. 

SPIRITUS  COCHLEARLE. 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh  fcurvygrafs,  bruifed,  ten 

pounds  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  fire 

pints. 

Steep  the'  herb  in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours  ;  then  with  the 
heat  cf  a  water-bath,  diftil  off 
five  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of 
the  fcurvygrafs,  and  may  be  given 
in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of 
this  herb  is  proper,  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  drops.  The  vir- 
tues of  fcurvygrafs  refide  in  a 
very  fubtile,  volatile  oil,  which 
arifes  in  diftillaticm  both  with 
water  and  pure  fpirit;  and  if  the 
liquors  are  expofed  to  the  air, 
foon  exhales  from    both.  The 

C  c  2  fpirit,. 
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fpirit,  newly  dillilled,  is  extremely 
pungent,  but  if  long  kept,  even 
in  clofe  veflels,  becomes  rcmarka- 
ably  lefs  fo. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  hare 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a  quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
fbmetimes  fubltituted  to  it  one 
drawn  entirly  from  the  horfera- 
difh :  the  flavour  of  thefe  two 
fimples  being  fo  much  alike,  that 
their  dillilled  fpirits  are  fcarce  di- 
ftinguifhable  from  one  another. 
Here  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that 
though  arum  and  draciinculm  are 
tifually  ranked  in  the  fameclafs  with 
the  two  foregoing  vegetables,  and 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  to  them  ; 
this  procefs  diicovers  a  remarkable 
difference  :  whilfl  the  former  yield 
all  their  pungency  in  diltillation 
both  to  water  and  fpirit,  the  iatter 
give  over  nothing  to  either,  and 
yet  their  virtues  are  deiiroyed  in 
the  operation. 

Spirit  us  co  chlearite  aureus 
Golden,  or  purging  fpitii  of  Jcttrvy- 
grajs. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  one-pound. 

Gamboge,  one  ounce. 
DifToive  the  gamboge  in  the  fpirit, 

and  if  any  fedirrient  falls  to  the 

bottom,   carefully  decant  the 

tinged  liquor  from  it. 
This  fpirit  is  otherwife  made  with 

fcammony,  or  refin  of  jalap,  in- 

ftead  of  gamboge. 

This  has  been  in  great  elteem 
among  the  common  people,  and 
ftrOngJy  recommended  by  the  vend- 
ers, in  all  kinds  of  fcorbutic  dif- 
orders.  It  is  neverthelefs  a  very 
indifferent  medicine,  and  little  de- 
ferves  the  pompous  title  given  it. 
It  may  be  taken  from  twenty  to 
fixty  drops,  either  apon  fugar  or 
mixed  witfa  fyrtip. 


Aqua  Anhaltina. 
Anhalt  uuater. 

Take  of 

Turpentine,  fix  ounces ; 

Olibanum,  one  ounce  ; 

Aloes  wood,  three  ounces; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maflich, 

Nutmegs,  each  fix  drams  ; 
Saffron,  two  drams  and  a  half; 
Bay  berries, 

Fennel  feeds,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 

Pulverize  thofe  ingredients  which 
require  fuch  treatment,  and  di- 
gelt  the  whole  with  the  fpirit  for 
fix  days  ;  then  diflrl  with  an  ex- 
ceeding gentle  heat,  in  balneo 
mariae  :  the  liquor  which  runs 
clear  is  to  be  feparated  from 
the  turbid,  and  kept  by  itfelf. 

Where  the  addition  of  mufk  is 
required,  fifteen  grains  thereof 
are  to  be  tied  in  a  bag,  and  fuf- 
pended  in  the  head  of  the  ftill. 

We  haveinferted  this  compofi- 
tion  from  the  Brandenburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, on  account  of  its  being 
held,  in  fome  places,  in  great 
elteem.  It  is  rubbed  on  weak  or 
paralytic  limbs,  againft  catarrhs, 
old  pains  and  aches,  &c.  and  like- 
wife  given  internally,  in  dofes  of 
half  an  ounce,  for  ftrengthening 
theftomach,  difcuffing  flatulencies, 
relieving  colicky  pains,  and  pro- 
moting the  uterine  purgations.  It 
is  very  unpleafant  to  the  palate  ; 
the  aromatics  though  fufficiently 
numerous,  and  in  confitierable 
quantity,  not  giving  over  near 
enough  to  cover  the  ltrong  flavour 
of  the  turpentine ;  there  are  not 
many  of  them,  indeed,  that  give 
over  any  thing  confiderable  at  all. 
A  more  elegant  fpirit  of  this  kind 

mighs 
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might  be  prepared  from  turpentine,  from  the  turpentine  alone,  and  then 
rofemary,  favender  and  fage  flow-  diflblvingin  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
ers  ;  or  by  diltilling  the  fpirit  firft    any  fuiuble  eil'ontial  oils-. 


Article  II.  L 

Br  difliUed  fpirits  arc  under- 
itood  luch  as  are  drawn  with  a  fpi- 
rit that  has  been  previouily  rectifi- 
ed, or  which  is  reduced  nearly  to 
that  ftrength  in  the  operation  ;  by 
Spirituous  waters,  thofe  in  which 
"the  fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof 
{Irength,  or  contains  an  admixture 
of  about  an  equal  meafure  of  wa- 
ter.   Thefe  laft  have  been  ufualiy 
called    compound    waters,  even 
whjn  diftilled  from  one  ingredient 
only;  as  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,, 
which  are  drawn  by  com  mon  water, 
though  from  a  number  of  ingredi- 
ents, are  named  Ample  ;  the  title 
Jimpkx,  here,  relating  not  to  fim- 
plicity  in  refpeft  of  compofition, 
but  to  the  vehicle  being  plain  wa- 
ter. The  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia 
denominates  thofe  waters  Ample 
which  are  drawn  from  a  fingle  in- 
gredient, whether  the  vehicle  be 
common  water,  or  fpirituous  water, 
and  all  thofe  compounds  which  axe 
dillilled  from  more  than  .one. 

General  rules  for  the  dijl'illai'ion 
of  fpirituous  waters  ;  from  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopaia. 

I. 

The  plants  and  their  parts  ought 
to  be  moderately  and  newly 
dried,  except  fuck  as  are  ordered 
frefh  gathered. 

II.- 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
prefcribed,  add  as  much  water 
•is  will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma,  or  rather  more. 


ijliUed  spirituous  Waters. 

The  liquor  which  comes  over  firft 
in  the  diftiilation,  is  by  fome 
kept  by  itfclf,  under  the  title 
of  fpirit  $  a»d  eke  other  run- 
nings, which  prove  milky,  fined 
down  by  art.    But  it  i6 .better  to 
mix  all  the  runnings  together, 
without  fining  them,  that  the 
waters  may  polfefs  the  virtues  of 
the  plant  entire;  which  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  to  be  more  regarded 
than  their  finenefs  or  fightlinefs. 
If  the  diftiilation  isikilfully  ma- 
naged, the  beat  equable,  aod  all 
along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn 
off  than   the  quantity  directed, 
moft  of  the  waters  will  appear 
fufficiently  bright  and  fine  :  fome 
of  them,  which  look  turbid  juffc 
after  they  are  drawn,  will,  on 
ftanding  for  a  few  days,  become 
clear  and  tranfparent..    The  prac- 
tice Jierjs  forbid,  .of  faving  fome  of 
the  firft  runnings  apart,  is  certainly 
very  injurious  to  the  compofition  ; 
the  water  being  not  only  robbed  by 
it  of  fome  of  the  more  volatile 
parts  of  the  ingredients,  but  like- 
wife  rendered  permanently  milky, 
as  wanting  the  fpirit  which,  by 
diflblving  the  oil  of  the  ingredients 
that  gives  this  appearance,  would 
make  the  liquor  tranfparent.  Nor 
is  the  method  of  fining  the  turbid 
waters  by  alum,  &c.  lefs  culpable ; 
for  thefe  additions  produce  their 
effe&s  only  by  feparating  from  the 
liquor  what  it  had  before  gained 
from  the  ingredients. 

IV. 

In  the  diftiilation  of  thefe  waters, 
the  genuine  brandy  obtained 
from  wine  is  directed.  Where 
P  c  ^  th;s 
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this  is  not  to  be  had,  take  in- 
ftead  of  that  proof  fpirit,  half 
its  quantity  of  a  wel!-redlified 
fpirit  prepared  from  any  other 
fermented  liquors :  in  this  fteep 
the  ingredients,  and  then  add 
fpring  water  enough,  both  to 
make  up  the  quantity  ordered 
to  be  drawn  off,  and  to  prevent 
burning. 

By  this  method  more  elegant 
waters  may  be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common  proof  fpirits, 
even  that  of  wine  itfelf,  are  made 
ufe  of.  All  vinous  fpirits  receive 
fome  flavour  from  the  matter  from 
which  they  are  extracted ;  and  this 
flavour,  which  adheres  chiefly  to 
the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  they 
cannot  be  diverted  of  without  fepa- 
rating  the  phlegm,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  rectified  ftate. 

AciUA   ABSINTHII  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  wormwood  water. 
Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus, 
Orange  peel,  frelh, 
Cinnamon,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Roman  wormwood, half  apound; 
Mint,  three  ounces ; 
Letter  cardamoms, 
Mace,  each  one  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Having   bruiled   the   feeds  and 
*  fpices,  and  cut  the  other  ingre- 
dients, pour  ori  them  the  bran- 
dy, knd  after  fteeping  them  to-  ' 
gether  for  the   fpace  of  four 
days,  difcil  off  two  gallons. 

This  water  was  formerly  pre- 
scribed as  a  ftomachic,  along  with 
bitter  infufions  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  it  is  the  leaft  unfit  (as  being 
the  moft  elegant  and  leaft  unplea- 
fant)  of  all  the  wormwood  waters 
that  the  fliops  were  furniflied  with. 
It  is  neverthelefs  too  ungrateful 
an  addition  to  the  fine  bitters  of 
our   new   pharmacopoeias ;  and 


cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contribute 
any  thing  to  their  virtue,  which 
mo;e  agreeable  fpirituous  waters 
would  not  equally  do.  Some 
have  expected  wormwood  water 
to  be  itfelf  a  bitter;  but  on- 
ly the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  arifes  in  this  procefs, 
thofe  parts  in  which  its  bitternefs 
refit  ies  remaining  behind  in  the 

In  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don pharroacopceia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  irill  heid  in  efteem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
college  to  be  continued  at  the  late 
revifal,  with  fome  amendrucntf. 

AqJJA    ABSINTHII    MINUS  COM- 
POSITA. 

W ormwood  water  iefs  cemtounded. 
Take  of 
■  Common    wormwood  leaves, 
dried,  two  pounds ; 
Leffer  cardamom    feeds,  two 

ounces  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  a  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  four  gallons.  . 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  fome 
time,  and  then  diftil  off  four 
gallons. 

Ac^UA   ABSINTHII    MAGIS  COM- 
POSITA. 

Wormwood  water  more  compounded. 
Take  of 

Sea  wormwood, 

Common  wormwood ,each  dried, 
one  pound  ; 
.  Sage, 
Mint, 

Balm,  each  dried,  twohandfuls; 

Gala.ngal, 

Ginger, 

Calamus  aromaticus, 
Elecampane  roots, 
Sweet  fennel  feeds, 
Coriander   feeds,    each  three 

drams  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Cloves, 
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Cloves, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams  ; 
Lefl'er  cardamom  feeds, 
Cubebs,  each  one  dram  ; 
French  brandy,  twelve  pints. 
Having  cut  or  bruifed  the  ingre- 
dients, which  require  that  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  lor  feme  time 
in  the  brandy,  and  afterwards 
draw  off  by  diftillation  twelve 
pints. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SPiRITUOSA. 

Spin turns  alexererial  water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frelh,  half  a 

pound  ; 
Angelica  leaves,  frefh, 
Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefh,  each 

four  ounces  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  r.s  much  as  will  prevent 

burning. 
Diiiil  off  one  gallon. 

Th  is  is  a  tolerably  pleafant  wa- 
ter ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  alexi- 
ns r  m  a  c  3  nd  ftomachic,  and  in 
ieie  intentions  is  not  unfrequent- 
■  made  ufe  of  in  juleps,  &c. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA  cum  ACETO. 
spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves, 
Angelica  leaves,  each  half  a 
pound ; 
wormwood  tops,  fourounces ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
"Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 

to  prevent  burning; 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 
Diftil  the  frefh  herbs  with  the  fpi- 
rit and  water,  drawing  off  one 
galion  ;  to  which  add  the  vi- 


ar. 
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Angelica,  nfter  trial  of  fundry 
other  materials,  has  been  foinid 
the  moll  effectually  to  remove  the 
difagreeable  flavour  which  the  vi- 
negar would  otherwife  communi- 
cate, and  therefore  this  plant  is  or. 
dered  in  a  larger  proportion  here 
than  in  the  other  alexeterial  wa- 
ters. Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
eligible  to  add  the  vinegar  occafi- 
onally  ;  for  when  mixed  with  the 
liquor  at  firft,  it  is  apt  to  throw 
down,  upon  keeping,  fome  of  the 
more  valuable  parts  which  the  wa- 
ter received  from  the  herbs. 

This  water  is  given  in  the  room 
of  the  achja  theriacai. is,  or 
treacle  water,  a  medicine  of  fome 
importance,  which  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  is  thus 
directed. 
Take  of 

Butterbur  roots,  one  pound  ; 

Angelica  roots, 

Mafterwort  roots,  each  half  a 

pound  ; 
Zedoary,  four  ounces ; 
•Scordiuni  leaves, 
Rue  leaves,  each  fix  ounces ; 
Theriaca,  one  pound  ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons : 
Diifcil led  vinegar,  half  a  gallon. 
Let  the  roots,  leaves  and  theriaca 
be  fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  four 
days;  then  diftil  off  two  gallons 
and  a  half ;  to  which  add  the 
diftilled  vinegar. 

This  water  is  ordered  not  to  be 
drawn  fo  low  as  the  other  diftilled 
waters,  and  with  great  judgment  ; 
for  the  addition  of  the  vinegar  con- 
fiderably  weakens  it,  and  if  drawn 
low,  renders  it  very  unfightly.  It 
is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  opera- 
tor, to  employ  either  Androma- 
chus's  or  the  Edinburgh  treacle  : 
the  latter  is  the  bed  of  the  two, 
but  neither  of  them  are  proper 
ftibjcdts  for  diftillation  ;  for  belides 

C  c  4  that 
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that  three  pints  in  four  are  honey 
which  yields  nothing,  they  .con- 
tain federal  other  ingredients  that 
afford  as  little. 

The    AQV  &    THERIACALIS  of 

the  former  London  pharmacopoeia 
is  as  follows. 
Take  of 
Juiceofgreen  walnuts, fourpints; 

Rue,  three  pints ; 

Carduus, 

Balm,  each  two  pints  ; 
Butturbur  roots,  frefh,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Burdock  roots,  frefh,  one  pound  ; 
Angelica  roots, 

Jvlafterwort  roots,    frefh,  each 

half  a  pound ; 
€cordium,  frefh,  four  handfuls ; 
Venice  treacle,  and 
Mithridate,  kept  for  fome  time, 

each  eight  ounces  ; 
Lemon  juice,  two  pints  ; 
French  brandy,  a  gallon  and  a 

half. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons and  a  half,  then  add  half  a 
gallon  of  diftilled  vinegar. 

The  predominant  flavour  of  this 
water  is  from  the  rue  and  angelica ; 
the  reft  contribute  only  enough  to 
render  the  whole  more  offenfive. 
What  qualities  it  can  receive  from 
the  numerous  ingredients  of  the 
imagined  all  powerful  theriaca 
tnay  be  effimated  by  this,  that  the 
whole  fpecies  of  that  ele&ary,  em- 
ployed in  half  an  ounce  of  the  wa- 
ter, its  ufual  dofe,  amounts  not  to 
a  fingle  grain  ;  the  mithridate, 
with  which  our  pharmacopoeia,  by 
the  advice  of  Sir  Theodore  May- 
erne,  had  the  honour  of  enriching 
the  compofition,  being  alfo  juft  of 
the  fame  importance  in  it. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  given  the  following  amend- 
ment of  this  water,  under  the  title 

of      ■  ■ 
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AQUA  EPIDEMIA. 
Plague  vjaier. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

M<iHerwort,  roots,  a  pound  and 

i  half; 
Angelica  feed, 

Elder    flowers,    each    half  a 
pound  ; 

French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  then  diftil  off 
two  gallons  and  a   half ;  tq 
which  add  half  a  gallon  of  di- 
ftilled vinegar. 

The  foregoing  compofitions  are 
the  only  diftilled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered 
by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  an 
ingredient  which  renders  them 
ferviceable  in  many  cafes  where 
fpirituous  liquors  alone  would  be 
improper.  The  treacle  water  has 
long  been  held  in  great  efteem  as 
a  fudorific  and  aiexipharmac  ;  and 
thofe  which  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges  have  now  direcled 
jn  the  room  of  it,  though  far  more 
fimple  and  elegant,  are  not  infe- 
rior in  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANISI 
CUMPOSITA. 
Compound  anifeed  water. 
L  ond. 

Take  of 
Anifeeds, 

Angelica  feeds,    each  half  a 

pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 

to  prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  anifeed 
water,  the  angelica  feeds  greatly 
improving  the  flavour  of  the  anife : 
it  is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if  drawn 
fo  low  as  here  ordered. 

AQUA 
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AQUA  CORTICUM  AURAN- 
TIORUM  SPIR1TUOSA. 
Spirituous  oran  e  peel  water. 
L  on  J. 

Take  of 
Outer  rindof  Seville  orange  peel, 

dried,  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  : 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
co  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
DiiHl  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  confiderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange  peel  than  the  fimple 
water.  It  is  ufed  as  a  cordial,  ito- 
niacnic,  and  carminative. 

Aqua  Bryonia  composita. 

Compound  bryony  water. 
Take  of 

Bryony  roots,  one  pound  ; 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Mugvvort  leaves, 
Feverfew  flowers, 
Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce  : 
Orange  peel,  frefh, 
Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces  ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and 
a  half. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  thofe  ingre- 
dients which  require  fuch  treat- 
ment, ileep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days ;  then  draw  off  by  di- 
ililiation  two  gallons  and  a  half 
of  liquor. 

This  compofition,  defigned  as 
an  antihyfteric,  is  liable  taconfider- 
2ble  objections,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  particular  ingredients,  but 
to  the  medicinal  intention  of  the 
whole.  Many,  by  the  ufe  of  this 
and  other  like  waters,  under  the 
notion  of  medicines,  have  been 
betrayed  into  the  pernicious  habit 
of  drinking  drams :  whereas,  how- 
ever fpirituous  liquors  may  give  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  languors 
of  hyfierical  and  hypochondriacal 
perfons,  none  fuffer  fo  foon  the  ill 
effects  attending  the  conftant  ufcof 
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them.  The  unpleafant  flavour  of 
this  water  renders  it  exceptionable 
alfo  as  a  vehicle  of  other  antihy- 
lteric  medicines,  which  in  general 
are  of  themfelves  fufficiently  unr 
grateful :  a  fmall  augmentation  in 
the  dofe  of  the  medicines  them- 
felves (as  the  London  committee 
cbferve)  would  abundantly  corn- 
pen  fate  any  affiltance  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  water,  and  leave 
room  for  the  ufe  of  a  more  agree- 
able vehicle. 

The  college  of  London  has 
therefore  wholly  omitted  this  wa- 
ter, without  g'.ving  any  thing  of 
limilar  intention  in  its  place.  That 
of  Edinburgh  ftill  retains  it,  but 
has  improved  the  compofition,  and 
rendered  it  more  fimple,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  more  exceptionable 
ingredients.  The  bryony  root, 
from  which  the  water  receives 
its  name,  is  the  molt  exception- 
able of  them  all :  this  being  there- 
fore now  omitted,  the  water  is 
diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  ano- 
ther of  its  ingredients,  and  is 
directed  as  follows. 

AQUA  VALERIANAE  COM- 
POSITA. 

Compound  valerian  water. 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a  pound  and 
a  half; 

Lovage  feed,  half  a  pound; 

Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounce!  ; 

Savin  tops,  two  ounces ; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  draw 

off  by  diftillation  two  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM 
CARDAMOMI. 

Cardamom  Jced  water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  four  ounces ; 

Proof 
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Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicicnt  to 
prevent  burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  a  grateful  cordial 
and  carminative,  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  their  flavour.  It  is 
not  perhaps  very  neccfiary  to  be  at 
the'trouble  of  feparating  the  hufks, 
for  thefe  communicate  nothing 
difagreeable :  the  only  difference 
is,  that  if  employed  unhuflced,  a 
propornonably  larger  quantity  of 
them  mult  be  taken. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARUI. 

Caratvay  water. 
Lond* 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a  pound; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 

burning. 
Dillil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a  cordial  in  common 
life  :  it  contains  the  flavour  of  the 
caraway  feeds  in  perfection. 

AQUA  ONNAMOMI 
SNRirUOSA. 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a  pound; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 

Water,  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  by  d^iRiliation  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CJNNAMOMI  CUM 
VJNO. 
Cinnamon  water  -with  wine. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  ore  pound  ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Let  them  fteep  together  for  two 

days,  and  then  diftil  off  <mc 

gallon. 


This  is  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  cordial  water,  but  not  io 
ftrong  of  the  cinnamon  as  might 
be  expected  ;  for  very  little  of  the 
virtues  of  the  fpice  arifes  till  after 
the  pure  fpirituous  part  has  didd- 
led.   Hence  in  the  former  editions 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
diftillation  was  ordered  to  be  pro- 
traded  till  two  pints  more,  than 
here  directed,  were  come  over.  By 
this  means,  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
cinnamon  was  more  frugally  than 
judicioufiy  obtained,  for  the  dif- 
agreeable flavour  of  the  feints  of 
proof  fpirits,  and  the  acidulous  li- 
quor arifingfrom  cinnamon  as  well 
as  other  vegetables,  when  their 
diftillation  is  long  continued,  gave 
an  ill  relifh  to  the  whole  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oil  which  was 
extracted  from  the  fpice,  was  by 
this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  pharmacopoeia  reforrnata, 
it  is  propoftd  to  make  this  water, 
by  mixing  the  aqua  cinnazioni 
ftmplex  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit: 
on  fliaking  them  together,  the  li- 
quor lofes  its  milky  hue,  foon  be- 
comes clear,  and  more  elegant 
than  the  water  diftilled  as  above  ; 
it  is  equally  ftrong  of  the  cinna- 
mon, and  free  from  the  nauicous 
taint  which  the  common  proof 
fpirits  arc  impregnated  will*, 

AQUA  JUNIPERI 
COMPOSITA. 

Compound  juniper  water., 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  one  pound  ; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds, 

Caraway  feeds,  each  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufEcient 
to  prevent  burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 
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This  water  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  ju- 
niper berries,  proves  an  ufeful  me- 
dicine in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the 
ttomach  and  icteftines,  and  diffi- 
culty of  urine.  The  water  by  it- 
felf-is  a  good  cordial  and  carmina- 
tive :  the  fervice  which  this  and 
other  fpirituous  waters  do  in  thele 
intentions,  is  too  commonly 
known;  though  the  ill  confe- 
rences chat  follow  their  conllunt 
pfe,  are  too  little  regarded. 

AQUA  MENTHiE  PIPERI- 
T IDIS  SPIRITUOSA.  > 

Spirituous  pepper-mint  water. 
Lou  J. 

Take  of 

Pepper-mint  leaves  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficicnt 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  dillillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla- 
tulent colics  and  other  like  difor- 
ders ;  in  which  it  oftentimes  gives 
immediate  relief.  It  fmells  and 
taftes  ftrongly  of  che  pepperminc. 

AQUA  MENTHA,  VULGA- 
RIS SPiRiTUOS  A. 

Spirituous  fpearmiht  water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 
Spearmint  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gailon  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  if  the  fpirit  be  good, 
tarns  out  a  very  elegant  one,  and 
preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fto- 
mach,  reaching  to  vomit,  and  the 
like,  to  many  more  elaborate  pre- 
parations. Where  the  diforder  is 
net  accompanied  with  heat  or  in- 
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flammation,  half  an  ounce  of  this 
water  may  be  given  diluted  with 
fome  agreeable  aqueous  liquor. 

Aqua  mirabilis, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 
Lemon  peel,  one  ounce  ; 
Angelica  feeds, 
Lefier  cardamom  feeds, 
Mace,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Cubebs,  two  drams  ; 
Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces; 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  in- 
gredients bruifed  ;  and  after  di- 
gefting  them  for  four  days,  draw 
off  by  dillillation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compofition  of  this 
celebrated  water  is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  the  late 
reformation  it  has  received  a  con- 
fiderable  improvement ;  the  car- 
damoms, cubebs,  and  balm,  are 
omitted,  and  an  addition  of  pep- 
per-mint introduced.  The  for- 
mula at  prefentis  as  follows. 

AQUA  AROM ATICA,  vulgo 
MIRABILIS. 

Aromatic  water,  cemmonly  called 
aqua  mirabilis. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 

Frefh  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 

Angelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce; 

Mace,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Pepper- mint,  three  ounces  ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then 

diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpices ;  and  proves  a  pleafant, 
warm  cordial  and  carminative.  In 
thofe  who  have  not,  by  frequent 
ufe,  deprived  themfelvcs  of  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  it 
often  gives  prefent  relief  in  lan- 

.  guors, 
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guors,  flatulencies,  colicky  pains, 
and  other  like  complaints. 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  com- 
pofuions  being  rather  too  dear  for 
the  purpofes  of  a  common  cordial 
water,  the  wholefale  dealers,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  generally  fub- 
ftitute  to  them  a  cheaper  fpice  from 
our  own  plantations,  Jamaica  pep- 
per* A  very  elegant  water  is  pre- 
pared alfo  from  that  fpice  by  itfelf 
an  the  following  proportions. 

Aqua  pi  peris  Jamaicensis 

sfirituosa. 
Spirituous  Jamaica  pepper  "water. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  three  gallons ; 
Water,  a  fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 
Draw  off  by  dillillation  three  gal- 
lons. 

This  water  is  far  more  agree- 
able than  a  fimple  water  drawn 
from  the  fame  fpice  ;  and  has  long 
had  a  place  among  the  cordials 
both  of  the  diftiller  and  apothe- 
cary ;  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
received  into  any  public  phar- 
macopoeia. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATiE. 
Nutmeg  water. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Nutmegs,  two  ounces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  pre- 
vent burning. 
Draw  offby  dillillation  one  gallon. 

Th  is  water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  fignificance) 
was  formerly  celebrated  in  nephrir 
tic  diforders,  under  the  name  of 
Aqua  nepkritica.  Atprefent, 
it  is  regarded  only  as  an  agreeable 
fpirituous  liquor,  lightly  impreg- 
nated with  the  nutmeg  flavour. w 


Aqua  poeoni-s:  composita. 
Compound  peony  <vjater. 
Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces; 
Wild  valerian  roots,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
White  dittany  root,  one  ounce; 
Peony  feeds,  fix  drams ; 
Lilies  of  the  valley,  freih,  four 

ounces ; 
Lavender  flowers, 
Rofemary    flowers   each  two 

ounces ; 
Be tony j 
Marjoram, 
Rue, 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  ounce  ; 
French  brandy,  a  gallon  and  a 
half. 

Cut  or  bruife  thofe  materials  that 
require  fuch  treatment,  fteep 
them  four  days  in  the  brandy, 
and  then  diftil  over  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  liquor. 

This  water  was  formerly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  title  of  Aqjja 
antiepileptica ;  and  recom- 
mended in  all  kinds  of  epilepfles 
and  nervous  complaints.  Foriome 
time  paft,  it  has  had  little  regard 
paid  to  it,  having  rarely  been 
prefcribed  any  otherwife  than  as 
a  vehicle,  and  as  fuch  not  often. 
The  ingredients  from  which  it  re- 
ceives its  name,  the  peony  roots 
and  feeds,  communicate  little  or 
nothing  to  the  water  ;  whatever 
virtues  thefe  arepoflefled  of,  remain 
behind  in  the  decoftion;  nor  are 
thefe  the  only  exceptionable  ar- 
ticles ;  the  dittany,  betony,  and 
fome  others,  though  of  the  aro- 
matic kind,  afford  fo  little,  as  not 
to  deferve  a  place  among  more 
powerful  materials. 

The  above  formula  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  preceding  the  pre- 
sent. It  is  here  inferted  for  the 
J'r.kc  of  thofe,   who  may  ftill  have 

forne. 
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forr.e  regard  for  forms  fo  long  re- 
ceived ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
rhe  peony  water  of  the  lad  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  is  alfo  fubjoin- 
ed.  The  committee  endeavoured 
to  amend  it  at  the  late  reformation, 
by  retaining  only  thole  ingredients 
to  which  a  ilar  is  affixed. 
Take  of 

Lilies  of  the  valley  frelh  ga- 
thered, one  pound  ; 

Lime  flowers  *,  half  a  pound  ; 

Peony  flowers      four  ounces  ; 

Male  peony  root  *,  two  ounces 
and  a  half;  V 

White  dittany  root, 

Long  birthwort,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mifletoe  of  the  oak, 

Rue  *,  each  two  handfuls ; 

Peony  feeds,  hulked;  ten  drams; 

Rue  feeds  three  drams  and  a 
half; 

Ruflia  caftor,  , 
Cubebs', 

Mace*,  each  two  drams  ; 
Cinnamon*,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Rofemary  flowers,  fix  pugils  ; 

Stzchas  flowers, 

Lavendar  flowers,  each  four  pu- 
gils ; 

Eetony  flowers, 

Clove-july-flowers, 

Cowllips,  each  eight  pugils ; 

Juice  of  black  cherries,  four 
pints  ; 

French  Brandy      two  gallons 
and  a  half. 
•After  proper  maceration,  diftil  off 
four  gallons. 

AQUA  PULEGII 
SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  penny -royal  water, 
Lund. 

[Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  a  gallon  ; 
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Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Diflil  off  one  gallon. 


This  water  has  a  good  fhafe  of 
the  flavour  of  the  penny-royal,  and 
is  pretty  much  in  ufe  a^  a  carmi- 
native and  antihyfteric. 

AQUA  RAPHAJNT 
COMPOS1TA. 
Compound  horferadijh  water. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Garden  fcurvygrafs  leaves,  frelh, 

four  pounds  ; 
Horferadilh  root,  frelh, 
Orange  peel,   frelh,  each  two 

pounds  ; 
Nutmegs,  nine  ounces; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  gallons  ; 
Water,   fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  burning. 
Draw  off  by  din-illation  two  gallons. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Horferadilh  root, 

Garden  fcurvygrafs,  frelh,  each 

three  pounds  ; 
Orange  peel,  frelh, 
Juniper  berries, 

Canella  alba,  each  four  ounces; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  ca- 
nella alba  in  the  fpirit,  for  two 
days ;  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  draw  off  three 
gallons. 

Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele- 
gant ones,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic, 
as  any  thing  that  can  well  be  con- 
trived in  this  form.  The  commit- 
tee of  the  London  college  obferve, 
with  regard  to  the  firft,  that  the 
hoffenftJilh  and  fcurygrafs  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a  fimilar 
flavour,  though  not  a  little  difa- 
grecable ;  that  the  nutmeg  fup- 

prctfee 
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prefles  this  flavour  very  fuccefs- 
fully  without  fuperadding  any  of 
its  own  ;  and  to  this,  orange  peel 
(no  incongruous  ingredient  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine)  adds  a 
flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum  root 
has  generally  had  a  place  in  this 
water,  but  is  heredefervedly  thrown 
out;  for  it  gives  nothing  of  its 
pungency  over  the  helm,  notwith- 
itanding  what  is  aflerted,  by  fome 
difpenfatory-vvriters,  to  the  contra- 
ry. Muftard  feed,  though  not  hi- 
therto, that  I  know  of,  employed 
in  thefe  kinds  of  compositions, 
ftiould  feem  to  be  an  excellent  in- 
gredient ;  it  gives  over  the  whole 
of  its  pungency,  and  is  likewife 
lefs  perifliable  than  moll  of  the 
other  fubitances  of  this  clafs  :  this 
feed  wants  no  addition,  unlefs  fome 
aromatic  material  to  furnilh  an 
agreeable  flavour. 

Aqua  vulneraria,  feu  Aqua 

CATAPULTARUM.  ' 

Ai'quebufade  water. 
I' harm.  Argent. 

Take  of 

Comfrey,  leaves  and  roots, 

Sage, 

Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls  ; 

Betony, 

Sanicle, 

Ox-eye  daify, 

Common  daify, 

Greater  figwort, 

Plantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood, 


Fennel,  each  two  handfuls ; 

St.  John's  wort, 

Long  birthwort, 

Orpine, 

Veronica, 

Leflcr  centaury, 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Moufe-ear, 

Mint, 

Hyflbp,  each  one  handful  ; 

Wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 

Having  cut  and  bruifed  the" 
herbs,  pouron  them  thewine,  and 
let  them  Hand  together  in  digeftion> 
:n  horfedung,  or  any  other  equi- 
valent heat,  for  three  days  ;  after- 
wards diftil  in  an  alembic  with  a 
moderate  fire. 

This  celebrated  water  has  been 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  efteem, 
in  contufions,  for  refolving  coagu- 
lated blood,  difcufling  the  tumours 
that  arife  on  fractures  and  difloca- 
tions,  for  preventing  the  progrefs 
of  gangrenes,  and  cleanfing  and 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds,  parti- 
cularly gun-(hot  wounds.  Mr.  Le- 
mery  has  been  at  the  pains  of  writ- 
ing a  whole  treatife  on  it ;  in 
which  he  confiders  each  of  the  in- 
gredients fingly,  and  fuppofes  the 
water  to  pofieis  their  united  vir- 
tues. In  this,  however,  he  is  mif- 
taken  ;  for  the  virtues  of  moff 
of  the  herbs,  admitting  them  to  be 
as  great  as  he  would  have  them, 
refide  in  fuch  parts  as  are  not 
capable  of  being  elevated  in  thi» 
procefs. 


e  h  a  p. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

went  ratlin  of  the  medicinal  farts  of  juices  and 
infujions  by  evaporation. 


X^/HEN  vegetable  juices,  or 
*  *  watery  or  fpirituous  de- 
coctions or  infufions,  are  expofed 
to  a  continued  heat;  the  fluid 
gradually  evaporating,  carries  off 
with  it  fuch  volatile  mr.tters  as 
it  was  impregnated  with,  -and 
leaves  the  more  fixed  uniu-d  to- 
gether into  one  mafs.  As-  the 
object,  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  the  collection  of  the  volatile 
principle  which  exhales  along 
with  the  fluid,  that  of  the  prc- 
:  fer.t  is  this  re-union  and  cone'en- 
i  tration  of  the  fixt  matter.  The 
mafs  which  remains  from  the  eva- 


poration of  the  exprefi'ed  juice  of 
a  plant,  is  called  an  infpijfated 
juke ;  from  watery  decoclions  or 
infufions,  an  exlracl  ;  from  fpiri- 
tuous tin&ures,  a  refm,  or  ejjen- 
tial  extra J?.  The  term  extract  is 
frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a  general 
appellation  of  all  the  three  kinds, 
lnf piffated  juices  and  watery  de- 
coflicns,  particularly  the  former, 
when  evaporated  no  further  than 
to  the  confidence  of  oil  or  ho- 
n-ey,  are  called  rob  or  fapa  ;  and 
fpirituous  tinctures,  reduced  to 
a  like  confidence,  are  called 
bal/am. 


SECT.  I. 


Infpijfated  juices. 


\7^/'riAT  relates  to  the  ex- 
*  *  predion  of  juices,  has  al- 
i  ready  been  delivered  in  chap.  ii. 
•  with  the  mod  edeftual  means  of 
jp.-elerving  them  in  their  liquid 
tttate,  and  a  general  account  of 
iwhat  fubdances  do,  or  do  not, 
.give  out  their  virtues  with  their 
;  joice«.  In  the  infpifiation  of  juices, 
:  there  is  further  to  be  considered 
tthe  volatility  or  fixity  of  their 
rmedicinal  parts  :  if  a  plant  lofes 
iifs  virtue,  or  part  of  its  virtue, 
in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious  that 
t  the  juice  mud  lofe  as  much  in  be- 
ing infpiflated  to  drynefs  ;  how 
jgentle  focver  the  heat  be,  with 
f»whic'n  the  infpiflation  is  performed, 
"t  u  ;:!icwifc  to  be  obferved,  that 
tthe  msdi;ina]  parts  of  forne  juices 


are  kept  in  a  date  of  perfect, 
folution  by  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as 
to  be  completely  retained  by  it 
after  the  liquor  has  been  made 
fine  by  fettling,  draining,  or  o- 
ther  means  ;  while  the  medicinal 
parts  of  others,  not  difibluble  by 
watry  mendrua,  are  only  diflufed 
through  the  liquor  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  feculencies  are, 
and  feparate  along  with  <shefe  on 
danding. 

ROB  BACCARUM  SAMBUCI. 
Rob  of  elder-berries. 
.  .  Lond. 
Let  the  depurated  juice  of  elder- 
berries  be   infpidated  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

Edinb. 
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Edinb. 

Take  two  quarts  of  the  juice  of 
ripe  elder-berries,  and  half  a 
pound  of  white  fugar.  Evapo- 
rate over  a  gentle  fire,  or  in  a 
water-bath,  to  the  confiltence  of 
honey. 

Thjs  preparation,  made  with 
or  without  fugar,  keeps  well, 
and  proves  a  medicine  of  confi- 
derable  importance,  as  an  ape- 
rient, generally  promoting  the  na- 
tural excretions  by  ftool,  urine  or 
fweat.  The  dofe  is  from  a  dram 
or  two  to  an  ounce  or  more.  A 
ipoonful,  diluted  with  water,  is 
ufefully  taken,  in  common  colds, 
at  bed  time. 

SUCCUS   PRUNORUM  SIL- 
VESTRIUM,  five  ACACIA 
GERMANICA. 
Infpijfiited  juice  of  Jloes,  or  Ger- 
man acacia. 
Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  floes  be  infpiflated  over 
a  gentle  fire. 

This  juice  is  infpiflated  nearly 
to  drynefs,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  its  burning,  as  directed  in 
the  following  feclion  for  making 
extracts  with  water.  It  is  a  mo- 
derately ftrong  aftringent,  fimilar 
to  the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which 
it  has  been  commonly  fubflituted 
in  the  (hops.  (See  page  73.)  It 
is  given,  in  fluxes  and  other  dif- 
orders  where  ftyptic  medicines  are 
indicated,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram. 

EXTRACTUM  PLANTAGI- 
NIS. 

Ext  rail  of  plant  ane. 
Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
plantane  leaves  be  depurated  ; 
cither  by  fuffering  it  to  fettle, 
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and  then  decanting  off  the  clear 
liquor  ;  or  by  llraining  ;  or  by 
clarification  with  whites  of  cjjgs. 
Afterwards  evaporate  the  juice 
in  a  fand-heat,  to  the  coufiftence 
of  honey. 
After  the  fame  manner,  extracts 
may  be  made  fiom  all  acid, 
cooling,  flyptic,  juicy  plants. 

This  is  a  method  of  treating 
plants  very  little  praftifed,  but 
which  promifes,  if  duly  profecut- 
ed,  to  afford  medicines  of  con- 
fiderable  power.  There  are  many 
common  and  negle&ed  herbs,  as 
plantane,  chickwecd,  chervil,  &c. 
whofe  juices  in  their  dilute  ftate, 
as  well  as  the  herbs  in  fubftance, 
feem  to  be  altogether  infignificant, 
but  which,  when  the  juice  is  well 
depurated  from  the  feculent  mat- 
ter, and  concentrated  by  the  eva- 
poration of  the  fluid,  yield  ex-* 
tra&s,  which  difcover  to  the  tafte 
no  fmall  activity.  Thefe  extracts, 
like  thofe  prepared  from  the  juices 
of  moft  of  the  fummer  fruits,  if 
infpiflated  to  drynefs,  grow  moill 
again  in  the  air. 

EXTRACTUM  CICUTjI. 

Extracl  of  hemlock. 
Take  frefli  hemlock  leaves,  gather- 
ed juft  before  the  plant  begins 
to  flower  ;  which  it  commonly 
does  in  July,  or  about  the  latter 
end  of  June.  Prefs  out  the 
juice;  and  immediately,  with- 
out fuffering  it  to  fettle,  put  it 
into  a  fliallow  glazed  earthen 
pan,  over  a  very  gentle  fire; 
keeping  it  continually  ftirring, 
to  prevent  its  burning,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  thick  greenifh 
brown  mafs.  This  mafs  may 
be  formed  into  pills  with  a  little 
of  the  powder  of  the  dried, 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  hem- 
lock lately  publiftied  at  Vienna  by 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Scorck  ;  who  recommends  it  as 
a  high  refolvent  in  many  obftinace 
ciforders,  where  the  common  re- 
medies avail  nothing.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  fmall  dotes  mould  al- 
ways be  begun  with,  as  two  grains, 
made  into  a  pill,  twice  a  day  ; 
and  that  by  gradually  increafing 
the  dofe,  it  may  be  given- to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  drams  a  day, 
and  continued  in  fuch  quantities 
for  feveral  weeks:  that  it  may  be 
ufed  with  fafety,  in  infancy,  old 
age,  and  pregnancy  :  that  it  nei- 
ther accelerates  nor  difturbs  the 
circulation  ;  neither  heats  nor 
cools ;  noraffedts  the  animal  func- 
tions :  that  it  increafes  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift; 
feldom  purges ;  very  rarely  vomits  ; 
fometimes  augments  perfpiration  ; 
often  produces  a  copious  difcharge 
of  vifcid  urine  ;  but  in  many  pa- 
tients does  not  increafe  any  of 
the  fenfible  evacuations  ;  that  it 
removes  obftrudtions  and  their 
confequences  ;  relieves  rheumatic 
pains,  though  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  difcuffes  fchirrous  tumours, 
both  internal  and  external,  and 
cures  dropfie3  and  confumptions 
proceeding  from  fchirrofities:  that 
it  often  diffblves  cataradts,  or  flops 
their  progrefs,  and  has  fometimes 
removed  the  gutt2  ferena ;  that 
inveterate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
fcald  heads,  malignant  ulcers, 
cancers,  the  malignant  fluor  albus 
and  gonorrhoea  of  long  ftanding, 
•  obflinate  remains  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  and  caries  of  the  bones, 
generally  yield  to  it;  that  for  the 
moll  part  it  is  neceffary  to  conti- 
nue this  medicine  for  a  very  con- 
fiderable  time,  before  the  cure  is 
effected,  or  much  benefit  perceived 
from  it :  that  in  fome  cafes  it  fail- 
ed of  giving  any  relief,  and  that 
he  met  with  fome  perfons  who 
could  not  bear  its  effects ;  and  that 
confequently  there  muft  be  fom.' 
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latent  difference  in  the  habit,  the 
diagnoflic  figns  of*  which  are  at 
prefent  unknown  :  that  though  it 
is  by  no  means  infallible,  any 
more  than  other  medicines  in  their 
refpedtive  intentions,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by  it,  is 
fufficient  to  recommend  it  to  fur- 
ther trials.  The  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  is  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  practitioners  abroad; 
though  the  trials  hitherto  made  of 
it  in  this  country  have  not  been  at- 
tended with  much  fuccefs.  Some- 
what perhaps  may  depend  upon 
the  time  of  the  plant's  being  ga-> 
thered,  and  the  manner  of  the 
preparation  of  the  extract.  Dr. 
Storck  himlelf  takes  notice  of  fome 
miltakes  committed  in  this  re- 
fpedt :  fome  have  left  the  herb  in 
a  heap  for  feveral  days,  whence 
part  of  it  withered,  part  rotted, 
and  the  juice  became  thick  and 
mucilaginous;  others  have  taken 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  juice, 
and  boiled  it  down  in  copper 
veffels  with  a  great  heat,  by  which. 
means  a  ftrong  fetor  was  diffufed. 
to  a  confiderable  diflance,  and  the 
moft  efficacious  parts  diffipated  : 
others,  with  officious  care,  have 
clarified  the  juice,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a  black  tenacious  extract, 
retaining  but  a  fmall  degree  of  the 
fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant :  the 
extract  duly  prepared,  according 
to  the  above  prefcription,  is  of 
a  greenifh  brown  colour,  and  a 
very  difagreeable  fmell,  like  that 
of  mice.  But  though  there  is 
rcafon  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
extract  ufed  here  had  been  ill 
prepared,  we  can  by  no  means  ad- 
mit that  its  general  inefficacy  was 
owing  to  this  caufe  j  for  though 
there  are  few  in  fiances  of  its  dif- 
covering  any  valuable  "medicinal 
powers,  there  arc  feveral  of  its 
having  adtivity  enough,  even  in 
D.d     '  fmall 
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fmall  dofes,  to  produce  alarming 
fymptoms. 

ELATERIUM. 
Loud. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  hav- 
ing very  lightly  preffed  out  the 
juices,  pafs  it  through  a  fine  hair 
fieve  into  a  glazed  earthen  vef- 
fel.  After  Handing  for  fome 
hours,  the  thicker  part  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  ;  from  which  the 
thinner  is  to  be  poured  oft",  and 
what  liquid  matter  is  ftill  left, 
is  to  be  feparated  by  filtration. 
The  remaining  thick  part  is  to- 
be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  other 
gentle  heat,  till  grown  tho- 
roughly dry. 

What  happens  in  part  in  the 
foregoing  preparation,  happens  in 
this  completely,  the  fpontaneous 
feparation  of  the  medicinal  mat- 
ter of  the  juice  on  Handing  for  a 
little  time:  and  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  with  the  juices  of  feveral 
other  vegetables,  as  thofe  of  arum 
root,  iris  root,  and  bryony  root. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  have 
Been  commonly  called  foecul/e. 
The  filtration  above  directed,  for 
draining  off  fuch  part  of  the  wa- 
tery fluid  as  cannot  be  feparated 
by  decantation,  is  not  the  com- 
mon filtration  through  paper,  for 
this  does  not  fucceed  here  :  the 
grofler  parts  of  the  juice,  falling 
to  the  bottom,  form  a  vifcid  cake 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid 
cannot  pafs  through.  The  fepa- 
ration is  to  be  attempted  in  an- 
other manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the 
fluid  from  the  top:  this  is  effected 
by  placing  one  end  of  fome  moi- 
ftened  ftrips  of  woollen  cloth, 
fkain's  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in 
the  juice,  and  laying  the  other 
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end  over  the  edge  of  the  veffel,  fo 
as  to  hang  down  lower  than  the 
furfacc  of  the  liquor  :  by  this  ma- 
nagement the  feparation  fucceeds 
in  perfedlion. 

The  Edinburgh  pharwacopceia.- 
directs  the  wild  cucumbers  to  be 
gathered  before  they  havegrowh 
fully  ripe  ;  and  no  more  of  the 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  that 
which  ifl'ues  fpontar.eoufiy  upon 
flitting  them.  After  fettling, 
the  fluid  part  is  ordered  to  be 
poured  away ;  and  the  thick 
refiduum,  without  any  further 
draining  or  Alteration,  to  be 
exficcated  in  the  fun. 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  of  that  which  is  ripe: 
The  foregoing  prefcriptions  do 
not  perhaps  differ  fo  much  in  re- 
gard lo  the  degree  of  maturity,  as- 
in  the  manner  of  exprefiing  it;, 
both  feeming  tointend  the  fruit  to 
be  taken  jull  before  it  has  grown 
fo  thoroughly  ripe,  as  to  burft 
and  fried  its  juice  on  being  touch- 
ed. If  any  preffure  is  ufed,  it 
fhould  be  exceeding  gentle,  other- 
wife  fome  of  ■  the  inactive  pulpy 
matter  of  the  fruit  will  be  forced 
out  with  the  juice,  and  render  the 
ftrength  of  the  elaterium  precari- 
ous; a  point  of  primary  confe- 
quence  to  be  avoided,  in  a  medi- 
cine of  fuch  powerful  operation, 
and  limited  to  fo  fmall  a  dofe. 

Elaterium  is  a  flrong  irritating 
cathanic,  and  oftentimes  operates 
alfo  as  an  emetic.  It  is  never  to 
be  ventured  on  but  in  indolent 
phlegmatic  habit?;  as  in  dropfies, 
in  which  it  is  by  fome  particularly 
recommended.  Two  or  three 
grains  are  in  general  a  fufficicnt 
dofe. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 

Extraffs  with  Water. 


THESE  extracts  are  pre- 
pared, by  boiling  the  lub- 
jedt  in  water,  and  evaporating  the 
ltrained  decoction  to  a  thick  con- 
fiftence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of 
the  more  active  parts  of  the  plants; 
free  from  the  ufelefs,  indifToluble, 
i  earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
Jargeft  (hare  of  their  bulk.  There 
lis  a  great  difference  in  vegetable 
i  fubftances,  with  regard  to  their 
i  fitnefs  for  this  operation  ;  fome 
1  yielding  to  ic  all  their  virtues,  and 
!  others  fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in 
'which  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol- 
!Iient,  cooling,  bitter,  auftere,  af- 
:tringent  virtues  refide,  are  for  the 
:  moft  part  totally  extracted  by  the 
:  boiling  water,  and  remain  almoft 
i  entire  upon  evaporating  it:  whilft 


thofe  which  contain  the  peculiar 
odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, are  either  not  extracted  at  all, 
or  exhale  along  with  the  men-, 
itruum.  Thus  gentian  root,  which 
is  almoft  fimply  bitter,  yields  an 
extract  poffeifing,  in  a  fmall  vo- 
lume, the  whole  tafte  and  virtues 
of  the;  root:  wormwood,  which 
has  a  degree  of  warmth  and  ftrong 
flavour  joined  to  the  bitter,  lofes 
the  two  firft  in  the  evaporation, 
and  gives  an  extract  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing  :  the 
aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  is 
diffipated  by  this  treatment,  its 
aftringency  remaining  ;  whilft  an 
extract  made  from  the  flowers  of 
lavender  and  rofemary,  difcovens 
nothing  either  of  the  tafte,  fmelJ, 
or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 


General  rules  for  making  Extracts  ivitb  Water. 


1.  It  is  indifferent,  in  regard  to 
the  medicine,  whether  the  fubject 
is  ufed  frefli  or  dry  :  fince  nothing 

I  that  can  be  preferved  in  this  pro- 
scefj,  will  be  loft  by  drying.  In 
■  regard  to  the  facility  of  extraction, 
:  there  is  a  very  coniiderable  dj£r 
rference;  vegetables  in  general 
igiving  out  their  virtues  more 
readily,  when  moderately  dried, 
:than  when  frefh. 

2.  Very  compact  dry  fubftances 
Ihould  be  reduced  into  exceeding 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  effu- 
fion  of  the  menftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought 
•to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceffary 
'for  extracting  the  virtues  of  the 

fubject.    A  difference  herein  will 
fomctimes  occafion  a  variation-  in 
>the  quality  of  the  product ;  the 


larger  the  quantity  of  liquor,  thft 
longer  fire  will  be  requifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confeq uently 
the  more  of  the  volarile  parts  of 
the  fubject  will  be  diffipated.  A 
long  continued  heat  likewifemakes 
a  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
matter  which  is  not  volatile:  fweec 
fubftances,  by  long  boiling  with 
water,  become  nauTeous;  and  the 
draftic  purgatives  Iofe  their  viru- 
lence ;  though  without  any  remark- 
able feparation  of  their  parts. 

4.  The  decoctions  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colature ;  and  after- 
wards fuffered  to  itand  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  confiderable.  quan- 
tity of  fcdime'nt  is  ufually  found 
at  the  bottom.  If  the  liquor, 
poured  off  clear,  be  boiled  down 
a  little,  and  afterwards  fuffered  to 
i>  d  2  cool 
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cool  again,  it  will  depofite  a  frefli 
fcdimem,  from  which  it  may  be 
decanted  before  you  proceed  to 
finifti  the  evaporation.  The  de- 
coctions of  very  refinous  fubftances 
do  not  require  this  treatment,  and 
are  rather  injured  by  it  ;  the  refin 
fubfiding  along  with  the  inactive 
dregs. 

5.  The  evaporation  is  mod  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  mal- 
low veftels  ;  the  larger  the  furface 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale  :  this  effect 
may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceffary 
ro  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  is  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ufual  under  the  evaporat- 
ing pan,  may  be  effectually  fecured 
againft,  by  carrying  on  the  infpif- 
facion  afcer  the  common  manner, 
110  farther  than  to  the  confidence 
of  a  fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to 
be  poured  into  (hallow  tin,  or 
earthen  pans,  and  placed  in  an 
oven,  with  its  door  open,  mode- 
rately heated ;  which  acting  uni- 
formly on  every  part  of  the  liquid, 
will  foon  reduce  it  to  any  degree 
of  confidence  required.  This  may 
Jikewifc  be  done,  and  more  fecure- 
ly,  in  balneo  marice,  by  fettingthe 
evaporating  veflel  in  boiling  wa- 
ter; but  the  evaporation  is  here 
exceeding  flow  and  tedious. 

7.  Extracts  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  mouldy  [L.] 
They  Ihould  be  kept  in  bladders 
jnoiilened  with  fwee t  oil  [£.] 

•  EXTRACTUM  ABSINTHII. 
Extracl  of  wormwood. 
Edinb. 

Roil  dried  wormwood  leaves  in 
water,  fupplying  frefli  water 
occnfionally,  till  the  herb  has 
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given  out  all  its  virtues  to  the 
liquor.  Strain  the  decoction 
through  a  woollen  cloth,  and 
evaporate  it,  in  a  fand-heat,  to 
the  confidence  of  honey. 

This  extract  is  almoft  fimplv 
bitter;  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  being  diflipated  in  the 
evaporation.  The  chemifts  ufual- 
ly  prepare  the  extract  of  worm- 
wood from  the  decoction  which 
remains  in  the  ftill  after  the  di- 
ftillation  of  the  eflential  oil :  and, 
provided  the  ftill  has  been  perfect- 
ly clean,  and  the  liquor  not  flood 
too  long  in  it  after  the  diftillation, 
this  piece  of  frugality  is  not  to  be 
difapproved  of;  fince,  whether  we 
catch  the  exhaling  vapour,  or  fuf- 
fer  it  to  be  diflipated  in  the  air, 
the  remaining  extract  will  be  the 
fame. 

EXTRACTUM  CENTAURII 
MINORIS'. 
ExtraSi  of  leffer  cintaury. 
Edinb. 

This  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  the  oldeft  extract  we 
have  any  account  of:  its  prepara- 
tion is  very  accurately  and  circum- 
ftantially  fet  down,  in  a  book 
ufually  infcribed  to  Galen,  de  <vit& 
tute  centaurete.  The  author  of  that 
treatife  recommends  the  extract  as 
a  medicine  of  excellent  fervice  in 
many  cafes ;  and  looks  upon  cen- 
taury as  a  fpecific  againft  the  bite 
of  a  mad  dog  and  other  venemous 
animals.  It  is  doubtlefs  an  ufeful 
bitter,  poflefling  the  general  'vir- 
tues of  the  fubftances  of  that  clafs ; 
but  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  others. 

EXTRACTUM  CHAMjEMELI 
Extracl  of  chamomile. 
Edinb. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  chamomile,  in  the  fame 
q  manner 
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manner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of 
the  two  preceding  plants.  Nor 
is  it  gready  different  from  thofe 
extracts  in  quality  ;  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  chamomile  exhal- 
ing in  the  evaporation.  The 
chemifts  commonly  prepare  it,  like 
that  of  wormwood,  from  the  de- 
coction remaining  after  the  di- 
ftillation  of  the  eflential  oil. 

EXTRACTUM  ENULiE 
CAMPANiE. 
Extract  of  elecampane. 
Lond. 

Boil  the  roots  of  elecampane  in 
water,  prefs  out  and  ftrain  the 
decoction,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  boil  it  down  to  a  pilular 
confiftence  ;  taking  care,  to- 
wards the  end,  to  prevent  its 
burning  to  the  veffel. 

This  extract  retains  a  confider- 
able  mare  of  the  virtues  of  the 
root  :  its  tafte  is  fomewhat  warm, 
and  not  ungratefully  bitterifh.  It 
is  given,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
in  a  lax  Itate  of  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  fome  diforders  of 
the  breaft. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS. 
Extract  of  gentia?i. 
I.E. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from 
the  roots  of  gentian,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing  extracts. 
It  is  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour, 
and  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  be- 
ing one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
vegetable  bitters. 

EXTRACTUM 
GLYCYRRHIZ^E. 
Extract  of  liquorice. 
Lond. 

Lightly  boil  frefh  liquorice  roots 
in  water,  prefs  the  decoction 
throagh  a  drainer,  and  after  the 
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feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
it  until  it  no  longer  fticks  to  the 
fingers,  taking  care,  towards 
the  end  of  the  operation,  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

It  is  convenient,  before  boil- 
ing the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfely 
into  fmall  pieces,  that  it  may  more 
readily  give  out  its  virtues  by  liglu 
codtion  :  if  the  boiling  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  rich  fweet  tafte,  for 
which  this  preparation  is  valued, 
will  be  greatly  injured.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  quantity  of  water 
ought  to  be  no  larger  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  extract:  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root  :  a  quart,  or  at 
moft  three  pints,  will  be  fully  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  pound  of  liquorice. 
It  would  be  of  confiderable  ad- 
vantage to  the  preparation,  and 
probably  (when  made  in  quantity) 
lefs  expenfive  to  the  preparer,  to 
ufe,  inftead  of  the  decoction,  juice 
of  liquorice,  preffed  out  betwixt 
iron  rollers,  after  the  manner  prac- 
tifed  abroad  for  obtaining  the  juice 
of  the  fugar-cane. 

Large  quantities  of  extract  of  li- 
quorice have  been  ufually  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  other  fo- 
reign countries  ;  but  it  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops  in 
perfection  ;  the  makers  of  this 
commodity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  being  either  very  flovenly 
in  its  preparation,  or  defignedly 
mixing  it  with  fand,  and  other 
impurities.  When  made  with  due 
care,  it  is  exceedingly  fweet,  not 
at  all  bitterifh ,  or  naufeous,  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  root 
itfelf,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  a  red- 
difh  brown  colour,  and  when 
drawn  out  intoftrings,  of  a  bright 
golden  colour  ;  totally  folublc  in 
water,  without  depofiting  any 
feces. 

This  preparation  would  be  very 
convenient  for  many  purpofes  in 
D  d  3  the 
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the  fliops,  if  kept  in  a  fomewhat 
fofter  confidence,  than  that  of  an 
extract.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  this  foft  form  is,  its  be- 
ing apt  in  a  Ihort  time  to  grow 
mouldy  :  this  may  be  effectually 
prevented,  by  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  ipirit  of  wine. 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 

Extract  of  black  hellebore. 
L.  E. 

This  extradl  is  prepared  fiom 
the  roots  of  black  hellebore,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  of  elecam- 
pane roots  above  defcribed.  It 
purges  with  confiderably  lefs  vio- 
lence than  the  hellebore  in  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  bell:  preparations  of  that  root 
when  intended  to  adl  only  as  a 
cathartic.  The  dofe  is  from  eight 
or  ten  grains  to  fifteen  or  more. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI 
CAMPECHENSIS. 
Extracl  of  logwood. 
Lond. 

Take  of  logwood,  reduced  to 
powder,  one  pound.  Boil  it  in 
a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  li- 
quor is  confumed,  repeating  the 
codlion  with  frefh  water  four 
times,  or  oftener  :  the  feveral 
decodlions  are  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether, pafTed  through  a  drainer, 
and  evaporated  to  a  due  con- 
fidence. 

Th  is  wood  very  difficultly  yields 
its  virtue  to  watery  mendrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine 
powder  is  extremely  neceflary. 
The  Edinburgh  difpenfatory  di- 
rects fpirit  of  wine  to  be  called  in 
aid  ;  fee  the  following  feclion. 

The  extract  of  logwood  has  been 
nfed  for  a  configurable  time  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now 
firlt  received  into  the  pharmaco- 


poeia. It  has  an  agreeable  fweet 
tadc,  with  fome  degree  of  aflrin- 
gency  ;  and  hence  becomes  ferr 
viceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  blunting 
the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
moderately  condringing  the  in- 
tedines  and  orifices  of  the  fmaller 
veflels ;  it  may  be  given  from  a 
fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  and  re- 
peated five  or  fix  times  a  day  to 
advantage.  During  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine,  the  dools  are  fre- 
quently tinged  red  by  it,  which, 
has  occafioned  fome  to  be  alarmed, 
as  if  the  colour  proceeded  from 
blood  :  the  prefcriber  therefore 
ought  to  caution  the  patient  againd, 
any  furprize  of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI, 
molle  et  durum. 
Extracl  of  Peruvian  bark,  foft 
and  bard. 
Lond. 

Boil  a  pound  of  powdered  bark  in 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  pour  off 
tfie  liquor,  which,  whild  hot, 
will  be  red  and  tranfparent,  but 
on  growing  cold  becomes  yel- 
low and  turbid.  The  remain- 
ing bark  is  to  be  boiled  again  in 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  as 
before,  and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed till  the  liquor  remains  tranf- 
parent when  cold.  All  the  de- 
codlions, drained  and  mixed  to- 
gether, are  to  be  evaporated 
over  a  very  gentle  fire  to  a  due 
confidence,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burn- 
ing. 

This  extradl  is  diredled  to  be 
kept  in  the  /hops,  both  in  a 
foft  and  hard  form  :  the  firft 
of  a  proper  confidence  for 
making  into  pills  ;  the  other 
fit  for  being  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

PfiR  uvi  AM 
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P  e  r'u  v  i  k  n  bark  is  a  refin- 
ous  drug  :  the  refin  melts  out  by 
the  heat,  but  is  not  perfectly  dii- 
folved  by  the  water  ;  hence,  in 
cooling,  it  feparates,  renders  the 
.liquor  turbid,  and  in  part  falls  to 
the  bottom,  2s  appears  manifeftly 
upon  examining  the  fediment  by 
ipirit  of  wine  (fee  the  account  of 
this  article  in  page  197.)  This 
extract  might  be  made  to  better 
advantage  by  the  afliftance  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  jalap  ;  and  this  method 
the  Edinburgh  college  have  di- 
rected. But,  as  the  committee  ob- 
ferve,  all  the  fpirits  which  can  be 
expected  to  be  employed  for  this 
procefs  among  us,  are  accompani- 
ed with  fome  degree  of  a  bad 
flavour  :  this'adheres  moft  ftrongly 
to  the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  fpi- 
rit,  which  evaporting  laft,  muft 
communicate  this  ill  flavour  to 
the  extract ;  a  circumftance  of  very 
great  confequence;  as  this  medi- 
cine is  defigned  for  fuch,  whofe 
ftomachs  are  too  weak  to  bear  a 
due  quantity  of  bark  in  fubftance. 
Ten  or  twelve  grains  of  the  hard 
extract  are  reckoned  equivalent 
to  about  half  a  dram  of  the  bark 
itfelf. 

EXTRACTUM  ligniGUAIACI, 

molle  et  durum. 
Extract  of  guaiacum  wood,  foft 
and  '\hard. 
Lond. 

Boil  a  pound  of  (havings  of  guaia- 
cum in  a  gallon  of  water,  till 
haif  the  liquor  is  wafted,  re- 
peating the  operation  four  times, 
or  oftener,  with  the  fame  quan- 
tities of  frelh  water.  The  fe- 
veral  decoctior.s,  palled  through 
a  ftrainer,  are  to  be  mixed  and 
infpiflated  together  ;  when  the 
aqueous  parts  arc  almoft  entire- 
ly exhaled,  a  little  rectified  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  is  to  be  added,  that 
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the  whole  may  be  reduced  into 
an  uniform  and  tenacious  mafs. 
This  extract  is  to  be  prepared, 
as  the  foregoing,  in  a  foft  and 
hard  form. 

Here  the  refinous  parts  of  the 
wood  which  were  boiled  out  with 
the  water,  are  apt  to  feparate  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  infpiflation  : 
hence  an  addition  of  fpirit  becomes 
neceflary,  to  keep  them  united 
with  the  reft  of  the  matter.  The 
extract  agrees  in  virtue  with  the 
wood  ;  fee  page  14.8. 

EXTRACTUM  RUT^E. 
Extra/1  of  rue. 
Lond. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  elecampane  roots  already  de- 
fcribed.  It  retains  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  the  warmth  and  pungen- 
cy of  the  rue  ;  for  though  the 
principle  virtues  of  rue  refide  in 
an  eflential  oil,  yet  the  oil  of  this 
plant,  as  formerly  obferved  un- 
der the  head  of  thofe  preparations 
(fee  page  364)  is  not  of  a  very 
volatile  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  SABIN^E. 
Extract  of  favin. 
Lond. 

This  extract  is  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  favin,  in  tbe  fame 
manner  as  the  preceding.  It 
does  not  retain  fo  much,  as  that 
extract  does,  of  the  virtues  of  its 
fubject,  the  oil  of  favin  being  more 
volatile  than  that  of  rue. 

GUMMI  et  RE  SIN  A  ALOE  S. 

Gum  and  roftn  of  aloes. 
L"nd- 

Boil  fourounces  of  Socotorine  aloes 
'  in  two  pints  of  water,  till  as 
much  as  poflible  of  the  aloes  is 
diflblved.  The  folutiori  fufler- 
cd  to  reft  for  a  night,  will  de- 
pofite  the  refin  to  the  bottom  of 
D  d  4  the 
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the  veffel  :  after  which,  the  re- 
maining liquor,  ftrained,  if 
needful,  is  to  be  evaporated, 
that  the  gum  may  be  left. 

The  gum  of  aloes  is  fomewhat 
lefs  purgative,    and  confiderably 
lefs   difagreable  than  the  crude 
juice.    This  alteration  is  not  ovv- 
jng,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  to  the 
feparation  of  the  refin  ;    for  the 
pure  refin  of  aloes  is  ftill  lefs  dif- 
agreeable,  and  kfs  purgative,  even 
than  the  gum  ;   fome  have  denied 
that  it  has  any  purgative  virtue  at 
all,  and  others  afcribe  to  it  an 
aftringent  quality.    I  have  exhi- 
bited this  refin,  divided  by  tritu- 
ration with  the  teftaceous  powders, 
in  the  dole  of  a  fcruple,  without 
obferving  any  effeft  from  it  (fee 
page  8 1.)    The  gum  feems  to  be 
the  only  part  here  intended  for 
medicinal  ufe  :  if  the  refin  is  re- 
quired, it  ought  to  be  further  pu- 
rified by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
for  as  it  is  obtained  by  precipita- 
tion from  an  aqueous  folution  of 
impure  aloes,  all  the  impurities 
of  the  drug,  that  are  not  foluble 
in  water,  will  precipitate  along 
with  it. 

PILULE,  feu  EXTRACTTJM, 
RUDII. 

The  pills  or  extraEl  of  Rudius. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  roots, 
Colocynth, 

Socotorine    aloes,     each  two 

ounces  : 
Scammony,  one  ounce; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Diltilled  oil  of  cloves,  one  dram, 
Bruife  the  colocynth  and  helle- 
bore, pour  on  them  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  boil  to  the  con- 


fumption  of  half  the  liquor : 
pafs  the  decoftion  through  a 
ftrainer,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey,  adding 
the  aloes  and  fcammony,  redu- 
ced into  fine  powder  :  when  the 
mafs  is  taken  from  the  fire,  mix 
into  it  the  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
diftilled  oil. 

This  preparation  is  a  medicine 
of  great  importance  as  a  cathartic, 
fimilar  to  one  defcribed  hereafter, 
in  page  413,  under  the  title  of 
Ex tr actum  catbarticum.  Water  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  menftruum, 
than  fpirituous  liquors,  both  for 
the  colocynth  and  the  hellebore  ; 
the  watery  extracts  being  much 
lefs  irritating  than  the  fpirituous, 
though  not  perhaps  lefs  effe&ual 
purgatives. 

Rob  baccarum  juniperi. 
Rob  of  juniper  berries. 
Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly 
bruifed,  be  boiled  in  afufRrient 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
ftrained,  and  infpiflated  to  the 
confiftence  of  honey. 

This  preparation  may  be  made 
alfo  from  the  decodtion  that  re- 
mains after  the  diftillation  of  the 
cfiential  oil  of  the  berries.  It  has 
a  fweet  balfamic  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  a  greater  or  lefs  bitter- 
nefs,  according  as  the  feeds  of  the 
berry  were  more  or  lefs  thorough- 
ly bruifed.  This  elegant  prepa- 
ration, though  not  received  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  feems  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  Ihops. 
Hoffman  has  a  great  opinion  of 
it  in  debilities  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  and  in  the  difficulties 
of  urine,  familiar  to  perfons  of  an 
advanced  age. 
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Extracts  with 

"T>  Ectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
Xy.  folves  the  eflential  oils  and 
refins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not 
readily  carry  off  the  oil  in  its  ex- 
halation ;  the  heat  i'ufficient  to  ex- 
hale pure  fpirit,  being  much  lefs 
than  that  in  which  water  confider- 
ably  evaporates,  or  moft  eflential 
oils  diftil.  Hence  a  relinous  or  fpi- 
rituous  extract  of  wormwood,  con- 
trary to  that  made  with  water, 
contains  the  warmth  and  flavour, 
as  well  as  bitternefs,  of  the  herb  ; 
one  made  from  cinnamon  poflefles 
its  aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its 
aftringency  ;  and  one  from  laven- 
der and  rofemary  flowers  retains 
great  part  of  their  flavour  and  vir- 
tues ;  the  volatile  parts,  which 
are  carried  off  by  water  in  its 
evaporation,  being  left  behind  by 
fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this 
purpofe  fliould  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  ill  flavour  ;  which  would 
be  communicated,  in  part,  to  the 
preparation  ;  and  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  phlegm  or  water, 
which  would  not  only  vary  its  dif- 
folving  power,  but  likewife,  eva- 
porating towards  the  end  of  the 
infpiflation,  would  promote  the 
difiipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of 
the  fubjedt.  Hence  alfo  the  fub- 
jedt itfelf  ought  always  to  be  dry  : 
thofe  fubftances,  which  lofe  their 
virtqe  by  drying,  lofe  it  equally 
on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treat- 
ment with  the  pureft  fpirit. 

The  infpiflation  fliould  be  per- 
formed, from  the  beginning,  in 
the  gentle  heat  of  a  water-bath. 
It  is  not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpi- 
rit to  evaporate  in  the  air:  great- 
ell  part  of  it  may  be  recovered 


rectified  fpirit. 

by  collecting  the  vapour  in  the 
common  diflilling  veffels.  (See 
chap  v.)  If  the  diftilled  fpirit  is 
found  to  have  brought  over  any 
flavour  from  the  fubjedt,  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  referved  for  the 
fame  purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
reclined  fpirit  is  the  proper  men- 
Aruum  of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and 
of  the  grofler  refinous  matter  of 
vegetables,  and  water  of  the  mu- 
cilaginous and  faline  ;  yet  thefe 
principles  are,  in  almoft  all  plants, 
fo  intimately  combined  together, 
that  whichever  of  thefe  liquors 
is  applied  at  firft,  it  will  take  up 
a  portion  of  what  is  directly  folu- 
ble  only  in  the  other.  Hence 
fundry  vegetables,  extremely  re- 
finous, and  whofe  virtues  confill 
chiefly  in  their  refin,  afford  never- 
thelcfs  very  ufeful  extracts  with 
water,  though  not  equal  to  thofe 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  pru- 
dent application  of  fpirit.  Hence, 
alfo,  the  extracts  made  from  moff, 
vegetables  by  pure  fpirit  are  not 
mere  refins;  a  part  of  the  gummy 
matter,  if  the  fubjedt  contained 
any  fuch,  being  taken  up  along 
with  the  refin,  an  admixture  of 
great  advantage  to  it  in  a  medici- 
nal view.  The  fpivituous  ex- 
tracts of  feveral  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diflblve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ing, with  fpirituous  tincture  of 
very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quan- 
tity of  water.  The  refin,  incapa- 
ble of  remaining  diflblved  in  the 
watery  liquor,  feparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  ;  leaving  in  the 

men- 
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menftruum  fuch  other  principles  of 
the  plant  as  the  fpirit  might  have 
extracted  at  firft  along  with  it. 

RESINA  JALAPP^E. 
Reftn  of  jalap. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root 
very  well  bruifed.  Pour  upon 
it  fo  much  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  as  will  cover  it  to  the 
heighth  of  four  fingers  ;  and  di- 
geft  them  together  in  a  fand- 
Jieat,  that  the  fpirit  may  extract 
the  virtue  of  the  r.oot.  Filter 
the  tincture  through  paper,  put 
it  into  a  glafs  cucurbit,  and  di- 
1H1  off  one  half  of  the  fpirit. 
Add  to  the  remainder  a  proper 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  re- 
fin  will  precipitate  to  the  bot- 
tom :  divide  it  into  little  cakes, 
and  dry  it  with  a  very  gentle 
fieat. 

This  preparation  is  a  pure  re- 
fin  ;  fuch  gummy  parts  as  the 
fpirit  might  have  taken  up,  re- 
maining fufpended  in  the  liquor. 
Its  indijTolubility  in  any  aqueous 
fluid,  and  its  tenacious  quality,  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  occafions  great 
irritation  and  gripes,  forbid  its  be- 
ing ever  given  by  itfelf.  It  is 
fitted  for  life,  by  thoroughly  tri- 
turating it  with  teftaceous  pow- 
ders ;  by  grinding  it  with  almonds 
or  powdered  gum,  and  making 
the  compound  into  an  emullion 
with  water  ;  or  by  diflblving  it  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  mixing  the  fo- 
Fptjon  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
fyrup,  or  of  mucilage.  Six  or 
eight  grains,  managed  in  either  of 
thefe  ways,  prove  powerfully  ca- 
thartic, and  generally  without 
griping  or  greatly  difordering  the 
body. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  refin  of 
jalap  is  frequently  adulterated  with 


common  refin;  and  that  this  abufe 
may  be  difcovered  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  which  diflblves  the  former, 
withdut  touching  the  latter.  This 
criterion,  however,  is  I)0t  to  be 
relied  on  ;  for  there  are  many 
cheap  refins  which  are  folubie  in 
fpirit  of  wine  as  well  as  that  of 
jalap  ;  and  there  is  not  any  one 
which  may  not  be  artfully  render- 
ed fo. 

RESINA  SCAMMONII. 
Refin  of  jcammony. 
Edinb. 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  preceeding; 
with  which  it  agrees  alfo  in  its  ge- 
neral qualities  ;  occafioning  vehe- 
ment gripes  if  taken  by  itfelf,  and 
operating  generally  with  fufiicient 
fafetywhen  properly  divided.  Scam- 
mony  is  doubtlefs  a  valuable  pur- 
gative ;  but  what  advantage  there 
is  in  thus  feparating  the  purgative 
refin  from  its  natural  corrector, 
the  gummy  part,  is  not  fo  clear. 

RESINA  GUAIACI. 
Refin  of  guaiacum. 
Edinb. 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  preceding, 
either  from  the  wood  of  guaia- 
cum, or  from  what  is  called 
gum  guaiacum  :  it  is  obtained 
moft  commodioufly  from  the 
latter. 

The  virtue  of  guaiacum  con- 
firms wholly  in  its  refin  ;  and  the 
refin  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  gum 
fo  called,  is  perfectly  one  and  the 
fame  ;  the  gum  being  the  natural 
exudation  from  the  tree.  If  this 
exudation  could  be  had  pure, 
there  would  be  nooccafion  for  any 
artificial  preparation  of  this  kind  ; 
but  it  always  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  matter,  fo  as  to 
Hand  greatly  in  need  of  this  me- 
thod 
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thod  of  purification.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  the  bell  gum  guaiacum 
do  not  yield  above  twelve  ounces 
of  pure  refin.  The  fame  quan- 
tity of  the  wood  yields  about 
three  ounces,  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  its  goodnefs.  The  bark  is 
fomewhat  lefs  refinous  than  the 
wood. 

RESINA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN!. 

Refin  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Edinb. 

This  refin  is  made  in  the  fame 
jnanner  as  the  foregoing,  and 
proves  an  elegant  preparation  of 
the  bark,  much  ilronger  in  taile 
than  the  watery  extract  defcribed 
in  the  preceding  fedtion  :  it  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  about  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  the  bark  in 
fubftance.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  any  advantage 
in  feparating  the  pure  refin  by  the 
addition  of  water,  either  in  this 
or  in  the  other  articles.  In  re- 
gard to  the  bark  particularly,  it 
is  more  advifeable  to  endeavour 
to  unite  into  one  compound  all 
that  can  be  extracted  from  it  by 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  : 
and  accordingly  the  Edinburgh 
college  has  received  a  preparation 
of  this  kind,  which  is  defcribed  in 
the  following  fedtion. 

ExTR ACTUM   CROC  I. 

Extratt  of  faffron. 
Pharm.  Brandenburg. 
Digeft  faffron  in  frelh  quantities 
of  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fo  long 
as  the  fpirit  extracts  any  co- 
lour from  it.  Mix  the  feveral 
tinctures  together,  and  dillil 
off  the  fpirit,  in  a  tall  glafs 
veffel,  by  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath, till  the  refiduum  ap- 
pears of  the  confiftence  of  oil  or 
balfam, 
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This  is  a  general  procefs,  for 
the  preparation  of  extracts  from 
aromatic  and  other  odorous  fub- 
ftances  ;  which  extracts  have  been 
commonly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  effential,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  the  volatile  oils  are 
fo  called,  their  retaining  the  fpe- 
cific  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fub- 
jeSs.  In  making  the  extracts  of 
this  clafs,  the  infpiffation  fhould 
never  be  carried  much  lower  than 
the  confidence  above  directed  j 
for  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more  dif- 
ficultly than  before,  and  is  more 
apt  to  carry  off  with  it  fome  of 
the  volatile  parts.  If'  the  prepa- 
ration is  wanted  in  a  folid  or  con- 
filtent  form,  it  is  more  advifable 
to  mix  with  it  a  fuitable  quantity 
of  any  appropriated  powdery  mat- 
ters, than  to  hazard  the  lofs  of  its 
virtue  by  a  further  evaporation. 
If  any  addition  is  wanted  for 
giving  confidence  to  the  extract 
of  faffron,  faffron  in  fubftance  ap- 
pears to  be  the  beft. 

The  effential  extract  of  faffron 
is  an  elegant  and  high  cordial. 
Boerhaave  fays,  it  poffeffes  fuch 
exhilarating  virtues,  that,  if  ufed 
a  little  too  freely,  it  occafions  an 
almoft  perpetual  and  indecent 
laughing:  he  obferves:  that  it 
tinges  the  urine  of  a  red  colour ; 
and  that  it  mingles  with  water, 
fpirit,  and  oils,  but  is  molt  con- 
veniently taken  in  a  glafs  of  Ca- 
nary or  other  rich  wine.  A  few 
drops  are  a  fufficient  dofe.  The 
diftilled  fpirit  contains  alio  fome 
fhare  of  the  virtue  of  the  faf- 
fron, though  far  lefs  than  the 
extract :  it  is  faid  to  have  art 
advantage  above  molt  other  cor- 
dial (pints,  of  dilpofing  the  pa- 
tient to  fweat :  it  may  be  taken, 
properly  diluted,  from  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce. 
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SECT;  IV. 

Extra  Els  with  Spirit  and  Water. 


THERE  are  fundry  veget- 
ables, particularly  thofe  of  a 
refinous  nature,  which  are  treated, 
to  better  advantage,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  water  and  fpirit,  than  with 
either  of  them  fingly.  The  vir- 
tues of  refinous  woods,  barks,  and 
roots,  may  indeed  be  in  great 
part  extracted  by  long  boiling  in 
frefh  portions  of  water ;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  fuffer  a  con- 
fiderable  injury  from  the  con- 
tinued heat  neceflary  for  the  ex- 
traction, and  for  the  fubfequent 
evaporation  of  fo  large  a  qaantity 
of  the  fluid.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  is  not  liable  to  this  incon- 
venience ;  but  the  extracts  obtain- 
ed by  it,  from  the  fubftances  here 
intended,  being  almoft  purely  re- 
finous, are  lefs  adapted  :o  general 
ufe  than  in  thofe  in  which  the  re- 
fin  is  divided  by  an  admixture  of 
the  gummy  matter,  of  which  wa- 
ter is  the  direct  menltruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtain- 
ing thefe  compound  or  gummy- 
refmous  extracts :  one,  by  ufing 
proof  fpirit,  that  is,  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
and  water,  for  the  menltruum; 
the  other,  by  digesting  the  fub- 
ject  firlt  in  pure  fpirit  and  then 
in  water,  and  afterwards  uniting 
into  one  mafs  the  parts  which  the 
two  menltrua  have  fepavately  ex- 
tracted. In  fome  cafes,  where  a 
fufficiency  of  gummy  matter  is 
wanting  in  the  fubject,  it  may  be 
artificially  fupplied,  by  infpif- 
fating  the  fpirituous  tincture  to 
the  confluence  of  a  balfam,  then 
thoroughly  mixing  with  it  a  thick 
folution  of  any  fimple  gum,  as 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and 


exficcating  the  compound  with  a 
gentle  heat.  By  this  method  are 
obtained  elegant  gummy-refins, 
extemporaneoufly  mifcible  with 
water  into  milky  liquors. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPII. 
Extraft  of  jalap. 
Lend. 

Upon  powdered  jalap  pour  fome 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with 
a  gentle  heat  extract  a  tincture: 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  frefh 
parcels  of  water.  Strain  the 
firlt  tincture,  and  draw  off  the 
fpirit,  till  what  remains  begins 
to  grow  thick  :  boil  the  (trained 
decoction  alfo  to  a  like  thick- 
nefs:  then  mix  both  the  infpif- 
fated  matters  together,  and  with 
a  gentle  fire  reduce  the  whole  to 
a  pilular  confidence. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root, 
very  well  bruifed,  pour  upon  it 
as  much  rectified  fpirit  of  wine 
as  will  cover  it  to  the  height 
of  four  fingers,  and  digeft  them 
together  in  a  fand  heat:  pour 
off  this  tincture,  and  put  to 
the' remaining  magma  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water:  boil 
them  together  for  an  hour: 
then  pafs  the  decoction  through 
a  ftrainer,  and  afterwards  eva- 
porate it  to  the  confidence  of 
honey,  mixing  in,  toward  the 
end  of  the  evaporation,  the 
fpirituous  tincture,  and  keeping 
them  continually  ltirring,  thac 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  into 
an  uniform  mafs  free  from 
lumps.  From  the  fpirituous 
tincture  great  part  of  the  fpirit 
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may  be  recovered  by  diltilla- 
tion,  before  its  admixture  with 
the  watery  decoction. 

This  extract  is  an  ufeful  pur- 
gative, preferable  to  the  crude 
root,  as  being  of  more  uniform 
ftrength,  and  as  the  dofe,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  woody  parts,  is 
rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dofe 
is  twelve  grains.  If  the  fpirituous 
tincture  was  infpiflated  by  itfelf, 
it  would  afford  a  relinous  mafs, 
which,  unlefs  thoroughly  divided 
by  proper  admixtures,  occafions 
violent  griping,  and  yet  does  not 
prove  fufficiently  cathartic ;  the 
watery  deco&ions  yield  an  extract, 
which  operates  exceeding  weakly  : 
both  joined  together,  as  in  this 
preparation,  compofe  an  effectual 
and  fafe  purge.  This  method 
of  making  extracts  might  be  ad- 
vantageouily  applied  to  fundry 
other  relinous  iubftances,  as  the 
dry  woods,  roots,  barks,  Sec.  A 
fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  takes  up 
the  refin,  and  much  lefs  water 
than  would  otherwife  be  necef- 
fary,  extracts  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  little 
fixt  alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to 
be  added  to  the  water  in  which 
the  jalap  is  boiled  after  the  ac- 
tion of  fpirit;  on  a  fuppofnion, 
that  this  would  enable  the  water 
10  extract  more  from  the  root 
than  it  could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo 
far  as  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite 
effect ;  impeding  the  action  of  the 
water.  The  refinous  parts  of  the 
jalap  are  diffolved  by  the  fpirit; 
and  little  other  than  the  gummy 
matter  remains  for  water  to  ex- 
tract. Now,  if  pure  gum  Arabic 
be  put  into  water  along  with  any 
alkaline  fait,  the  fait  will  render 
the  wa:«r  incapaple  of  diffolving 
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the  gum  :  if  the  gum  be  diflblved 
firll,  the  addition  of  any  alkaline 
fait  will  precipitate  it. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVfANI. 
Extra£i  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Edinb. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
directed  the  extract  of  bark  to  be 
made  with  water  and  fpirit,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  preceding. 
In  the  bark  we  may  diftinguilh 
two  kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringent 
and  a  bitter  one  ;  the  former  of 
which  feems  to  refide  in  the  re- 
finous matter,  and  the  latter  chief- 
ly in  the  gummy.  The  watery 
extract  (defcribed  in  page  404.) 
is  moderately  ftrong  in  point  of 
bitternefs,  but  of  the  aftringency 
it  has  only  a  fmall  degree.  The 
pure  refin,  on  the  other  hand 
(page  411.)  is  ftrong  in  aftrin- 
gency, and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the 
prefent  extract ;  which  appears  to 
be  the  belt  preparation  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  obtained  from 
this  valuable  drug. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 
Extracl  of  logivood. 
Edinb. 

This  extract  is  directed  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  to  be 
prepared  as  the  foregoing  ;  and 
the  fame  treatment  is  judicioufly 
ordered  for  all  the  refinous  drugs 
in  general. 

EXTRACTUM  CATHAR- 
TICUM. 
Cathartic  extracl, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Colocymh,  fix  drams ; 

Scam- 
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Scammony, 

Letter  cardamoms,  hulked,  each 

half  an  ounce ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Having  cut  the  colocynth  fmall, 
and  bruifed  the  feeds,  pour  on 
them  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  di- 
geft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  four 
days.  Prefs  out  the  tincture, 
and  diffolve  therein  the  aloes 
and  fcammony,  firft  feparately 
reduced  to  powder  :  then  draw 
off  the  fpirit,  and  infpiffate  the 
remaining  mafs  to  a  pilular  con- 
fluence. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very 
effectually  the  intention  expreffed 
in  its  title,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on 
in  cafes  where  the  patient's  life 
depends  on  its  taking  place :  the 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  The  proof  fpirit  is  a 
very  proper  menftruum  for  the 
purgative  materials  ;  diffolving 
nearly  the  whole  fubltance  of  the 
aloes  and  fcammony,  except  the 
impurities ;  and  extracting  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irri- 
tating refin,  but  great  part  of  the 
gummy  matter.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  this  laft  article  appears 
indeed  to  be  fufficiently  got  out 
by  water  ;  and  the  watery  extract 
to  operate  with  greater  mildnefs 
than  that  with  proof  fpirit,  though 
in  general  effectually  :  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  accordingly 
preferred  water,  in  making  a  pre- 
paration, of  the  fame  intention 
with  this,  defcribed  in  page  408. 
In  our  former  pharmacopCeias, 
three  fpices  were  employed  in  this 
compofition,  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
cloves  :  the  cardamom  feeds,  now 
introduced,  are  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  their  aromatic  matter 
being  of  a  lefs  volatile  nature  ; 
though  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
flavour,  even  of  thefe,  is  diffi- 
pated  during  the  evaporation  of 


the  phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof 
fpirit. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confection. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefh, 
Juniper  berries,  each  one  pound? 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 
Zedoary, 

Saffron,  each  half  a  pound. 
Extrad  a  tincture  from  thefe  in- 
gredients with  about  a  gallon 
and  a  half  of  proof  fpirit :  let 
the  tincture  be  /trained  off,  and 
reduced  by  a  gentle  heat  to  the 
weight  of  about  two  pounds  and 
a  half ;  then  add  the  following 
ingredients  very  finely  pulveriz- 
ed, and  make  the  whole  into  an 
elettary. 

Compound  powder    of  crabs 

claws,  fixteen  ounces : 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce  ; 
Double-refined     fugar,  two 
pounds. 

This  confection  is  compofed 
of  the  more  unexceptionable  in- 
gredients of  a  compofition  for- 
merly held  in  great  efteern,  and 
which  was  called,  from  its  author, 
Confectio  Raleighana.  The 
committee,  appointed  for  reform- 
ing the  London  pharmacopoeia, 
obferve,  that  the  original  confec- 
tion is  compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars ;  each 
of  which  they  examined  apart,  ex- 
cept one,  ros  foils,  the  flower  of 
which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  gene- 
ral ufe  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
plant  is  poffeffed  of  hurtful  qua- 
lities, as  is  experienced  in  cattle 
that  feed  where  it  grows.  In  this 
examination,  many  of  the  extracts 
came  out  fo  very  naufeous,  that 

it 
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it  was  impoffible  to  retain  them 
coniiitent  with  any  due  regard  to 
iihe  tatle  of  the  cotnpofition.  But 
:ibme  few,  of  equal  efficacy  with 
any  of  the  reft,  being  of  a  toler- 
able talk  and  flavour,  were  com- 
pounded indifferent  proportions; 
^and  when,  after  many  trials,  a 
.compofttion   was   appioved,  the 
quantity  of  each  material,  that 
would  yield  the  proportion  of  ex- 
■  tract  which  entered  that  compofi- 
:tion,  was  calculated,  and  from 
-.thence  the  proportions  collected  as 
mow  fet  down  :  after  which  the 
(compound  extract  was  made,  and 
:fouud  to  an fwer  expectation. 

The  confection,  as  now  re- 
: formed,  is  a  fufnciently  grateful, 
;and  moderately  warm  cordial ; 
.and  frequently  given  in  that  in- 


tention, from  eight  or  ten  gram* 
to  a  fcruple  or  upwards,  in  bolufes 
and  draughts.  The  extract  re- 
tains a  confiderable  lhare  of  the 
flavour  and  virtue  of  the  ingre- 
dients, though  not  near  fo  much 
as  if  a  rectified  fpirit  had  been 
employed.  The  operator  fhould 
be  particularly  careful  to  extract 
as  much  from  the  ingredients  as 
the  fpirit  will  take  up  ;  otherwife 
the  infpiflated  matter  turns  out 
fo  thin,  and  of  fo  little  tenacity, 
that  the  powders  are  apt  to  fepa- 
rate  and  fubfide  from  it  in  keep- 
ing. The  crabs  claw  powder  docs 
not  appear  to  be  very  neceflary, 
and  is  inferted  rather  in  compli- 
ance with  the  original,  than  from, 
its  contributing  any  thing  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine. 


SECT.  V. 

Extracts  by  long  Digeftion. 


"t  N  the  foregoing  part  of  this 
X  chapter  it  has  been  obferved, 
ithat  the  virtues  of  vegetable  de- 
ico&ions    are    altered     by  long 
I  boiling.    Decoctions  or  infufions 
1  of  draltic   vegetables,    by  long 
:  continued  boiling   or  digeftion, 
I  lofe  more  and  more  of  their  vi- 
;  rulence  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
j  polite  more  and  more  of  a  grofs 
fediment,  refulting  probably  from 
'  the  decompofition  of  their  active 
parts.    On  this  foundation  it  has 
been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and 
mild    preparations    from  fundry 
virulent  drugs,  and  fome  of  the 
chemilh  have  flrongly  recommend- 
ed the  procefs,  though  without 
fpecifying,  or  giving  any  intima- 
tion of,  the  continuance  of  boil- 
ing requiiite    for  producing^ffie 
due  mildnefs  in  different  fubjects. 
M.  Baur/ic,  in  his  Elemeni  Je  f  tar- 
mad:  t  lately  publifhed,  has  given 


a  particular  account  of  an  extract 
of  opium  prepared  on  this  princi- 
ple ;  the  fubftance  of  which  is  as 
follows. 

Extrad  cf  opium  prepared  by  long 
digeftion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium, 
cut  in  pieces,  be  boiled  about 
half  an  hour,  in  twelve  or  fif- 
teen quarts  of  water  :  ftrain  the 
decoction,  and  boil  the  remain- 
der once  or  twice  in  frefh  water, 
that  fo  much  of  the  opium  as 
is  diffoluble  in  water  may  be 
got  out.  Evaporate  the  (trained 
decoctions  to  about  fix  quarts  ; 
which  being  put  into  a  tin  cu- 
curbit, placed  in  a  fand  bath, 
keep  up  fuch  a  fire,  as  may 
make  the  liquor  nearly  boil, 
for  three  months  together  if  the 
fire  is  continued  day  and  night, 
and  for  fix  months,  if  it  is  in- 
termitted 
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termitted  in  the  night:  filling 
up  the  veflel  with  water  in  pro- 
portion to  the  evaporation;  and 
icraping  the  bottom  with  a 
wooden  fpatula  from  time  to 
time,  to  get  off  the  fediment 
which  begins  to  precipitate  after 
fome  days  digeftion.  The  fedi- 
ment needs  not  to  be  taken  out 
till  the  boiling  is  finifhed,  at 
which  time  the  liquor  is  to  be 
ftrained  when  cold,  and  eva- 
porated to  an  extradt,  of  a  due 
confiftence  for  being  formed  into 
pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boil- 
ing, the  tedious  procefs  may  be 
confiderably  expedited,  and  the  fix 
months  digeftion  reduced  to  four 
months  :  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  digellion,  a  thick,  vifcous, 
oily  matter  rifes  to  the  top,  and 
forms  a  tenacious  fkin  as  the  li- 
quor cools ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
analagous  to  eflential  oils,  though 
wanting  their  volatility  :  that  the 
oil  begins  to  difappear  about  the 
end  of  the  firll  month,  but  ftill 
continues  fenfible  till  the  end  of 
the  third,  forming  oily  clouds  as 
often  as  the  liquor  cools  :  that  the 
refin  at  the  fame  time  fettles  to 
the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving 
for  a  long  while  its  refinous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  pow- 
dery, and  incapable  of  being  any 
longer  foftened,  or  made  to  cohere 
by  the  heat ;  that  when  the  pro- 
cefs is  finilhed,  part  of  it  Mill  con- 
tinues a  perfect  refin,  difloluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  part  an  indif- 
foluble  powder  :  that  when  the 
digefted  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
about  a  quart,  and  fet  in  the  cold 
till  next  day,  it  yields  a  brownifli 
earthy-faline  matter,  called  the 
eflential  fait  of.  opium,  in  figure 
nearly  like  the  fedative  fait  ob- 
tained from  borax,  intermingled 


with  fmall  needled  cryftals.  He 
gives  an  accouut  of  his  having 
made  this  preparation  fix  or  feven 
times.  The  veflel  he  made  ufe  of 
was  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
diameter  in  the  mouth  :  the  quan- 
tity of  water  evaporated  was  about 
twenty- four  ounces  a  day,  and 
from  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  quarts  during 
the  whole  digeftion.  Out  of  fix- 
ty-four  ounces  of  opium,  feven- 
teen  ounces  remained  undiflblved 
in  the  water :  the  quantity  of  re- 
finous matter,  precipitated  during 
the  digeftion,  was  twelve  ounces  : 
from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a 
quart,  he  obtained  a  dram  of  ef- 
fential  falt,  and  might,  he  fays, 
have  feparated  more  ;  the  liquor 
being  then  further  evaporated  to 
a  pilular  confiftence,  the  weight 
of  the  extract  was  thirty-one 
ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts ;  and  that  the 
gummy  extradt,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with 
the  calming,  fedative,  or  anocyne 
powers  of  the  opium,  diverted  of 
the  narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the 
fmell,  and  no  longer  produ&ive 
of  the  diforders,  which  opium 
itfelf,  and  the  other  preparations 
of  it,  frequently  occafion.  A  cafe 
is  mentioned,  from  which  the  in- 
nocence and  mildnefs  of  the  me- 
dicine are  apparent ;  fifty  grains 
having  been  taken  in  a  day,  and 
found  to  agree  well,  where  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be  born.  But  what  lhare  it 
poflefl'es  of  the  proper  virtues  of 
opium,  is  not  fo  clear ;  for  the 
cure  of  convulfive  motions  of  the 
ftomach  and  vomitings,  which 
at  length  happened  after  the 
extracl  had  been  continued  daily 
in  the  above  dofes  for  fevcral 
years    (plufiturs  annccs)  cannot 

perhaps 
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perhaps  be  afcribed  fairly  to  the 
medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs, 
and  of  the  alteration  produced  by 
it  in  the  opium,  is  jull;  a  prepa- 
ration equivalent  to  the  above  may 
be  obtained  in  a  much  fhorter 
time.  If  the  intention  is  to  fe- 
parate  the  reft  nous  and  oily  parts 
of  opium,  they  may  be  Sepa- 
rated, by  means  of  pure  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  as  many  hours  as  the 
digeltion  requires  months.  The 
ieparation  will  alfo  be  as  com- 
pie:e,  in  regard  to  the  remaining 
gum,  though  fome  part  of  the 
gum  will  in  this  method  be  loft, 
a  little  of  it  being  taken  up  by 
the  fpirit  along  with  the  other 
principles. 

In    what  particular    part  of 


opium  its  peculiar  virtues  rc- 
fide,  has  not  perhaps  been  in- 
conteltably  afcertained;  but  thus 
much  feems  clear  from  experi- 
ment, that  the  pure  gum,  freed 
from  all  that  fpirit  can  diflblve, 
has  little,  or  rather  nothing  of 
its  foporific  power. 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 
fume,  that  by  whatever  means 
we  deftroy  or  diminifh  what  is 
called  the  narcotic,  foporific,  vi- 
rulent quality  of  opium,  we  fhall 
deftroy  or  diminilh  likewife  its 
falutary  operation.  For  the  ill 
erFecrs,  which  it  produces  in 
certain  cafes,  fcem  to  be  no 
other,  than  the  neceflary  confe- 
quences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in 
others. 


C  H  A  V- 
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~E?npyr cumaiic  Oils. 


VEgetaele  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  mineral  bitu- 
mens, on  being  urged  with  a  red 
heat,  have  their  original  properties 
dcftroyed,  and  are  refolved  or 
changed  into  products  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  from  what  pre-exifted  in 
the  fubjett.  By  burning  them  in 
the  open  air,  a  part  is  changed 
into  afhes,  a  part  into  foot,  and  a 
part  is  diffolved  by  the  air.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  clofe  veffels  (as 
in  thofe  called  retorts,  having  re- 
ceivers adapted  to  them  for  detain- 
ing the  volatile  parts  they  are  re- 
folved into  fetid  oils,  and  different 
kinds  of  faline  fubftances,  which 
rife  into  the  receiver;  and  a  black 
coal,  which  remains  behind,  and 
which,  though  no  farther  alterable 
in  clofe  veffels,  on  admitting  air 
burns  into  white  afhes.  The  oils, 
called  from  their  fetid  burnt  fmell, 
empyreumatic,  are  the  objecls  of  the 
prefent  chapter.  Some  of  thefe 
however  being  obtained  in  the 
fame  procefs  with  certain  faline 
bodies  of  more  importance  than 
themfelves,  are  referred  to  the 
head  of  Saline  Preparations. 

OLEUM  BUXI. 
Oil  of  box. 
Land. 

Diflil  pieces  of  box  wood  in  a  re-, 
tort,  with  a  fand-heat  gradually 
"increafed  :  the  oil  will  come  over 
along  with  an  r.cid  fpirit,  which 
is  to  be  feparated  by  a  funnel. 

OLEUM  GUAIACI. 
Oil  of  guaiacum. 
Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  chips  of  guaia- 
cum  into  an  earthen  long  neck,, 


or  a  glafs  retort,  and  diftil  either 
in  a  fand  bath  or  an  open  fire, 
increafing  the  heat  by  degrees. 
At  firfb  an  acid  liquor  will  come 
over,  afterwards  a  light  red  oil, 
and  at  length,  in  the  utmoft  de- 
gree of  fire,  a  thick  black  oil 
which  finks  through  the  other 
liquors  to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  the 
fame  manner  from  every  kind 
of  wood. 

The  retort  may  be  filled  almoft 
up  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  fmall 
pieces  of  box  or  guaiacum,  the  re- 
fufe  of  the  turner.  Lute  on  a  glafs 
receiver  with  a  pafte  made  of  lin- 
feed  meal  and  water :  fet  the  retort 
on  the  bottom  of  a  deep  iron  pot, 
with  a  little  fand  under  it;  and  fill 
up  the  fpace,  betwixt  it  and  the 
fides  of  the  pot,  with  more  fand. 
Apply  at  firft  a  gentle  fire,  and  gra- 
dually increafe  it  to  the  utmoft  that 
the  furnace  is  capable  of  giving. 
Particular  care  muft  be  had  not  to 
raife  the  heat  too  faft  when  the 
firft  reddifh  oil  begins  to  come 
over;  for  at  this  time,  a  large 
quantity  of  elaftic  vapour  is  extri- 
cated from  the  wood,  which,  if  the 
fire  is  urged,  or  if  it  is  not  allowed 
an  exit,  will  burft  the  veffels ; 
when  the  dillillation  is  finifhed,  and 
the  vefiels  grown  cool,  unlute  the 
receiver,  and  feparate  the  oil  from 
the  acid  liquor.  The  method  of 
performing  this  by  the  funnel,  as 
directed  in  the  firft  of  the  abov* 
proceftes,  is  as  follows  :  Pour  the 
fcveral  liquors  into  a  glafs  funnel, 
whcfe  Item  is  ftopt  by  the  finger, 
the  ponderous  black  oil  finks  low- 

ermoft  j 
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ermoft  :  fuffer  this  to  run  out ; 
then  clofe  the  ftem  again,  and  af- 
terwards feparate  the  acid  liquor 
from  the  lighter  oil  in  the  fame 
manner.  They  are  more  perfectly 
feparated,  by  pouring  them  into  a 
hollow  cone  of  filtering  paper,  moi- 
ftened  with  water,  and  placed  in  a 
funnel;  the  acid  liquor  pafles 
through,  and  the  oil  remains  on 
the  paper. 

The  oils  obtained  by  this  treat- 
ment from  different  woods  and 
plants,  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities :  they  have  all  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  acrid  tafte,  and  a  burnt 
ftinking  fmell ;  without  any  thing 
1  of  the  peculiar  flavour,  tafte,  or  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjeft  which  afforded 
them.   The  prefent  practice  rarely 
■  employs  thofe  oils  any  othierwife 
than  for  external  purpofes,  as  the 
icleanfing  of  foul  bones,  for  the 
;tooth-ach,  againft  fome  kinds  of 
1  cutaneous  eruptions,  old  pains  and 
.  aches,  and  the  like;  and  for  thefe 
not  very  often. 

OLEUM  LATERITIUM. 

Oil  of  bricks. 
Lond. 

.  Heat  bricks  red  hot,  and  quench 
them  in  oil  olive,  till  they  have 
foaked  up  all  the  oil :  then  break 
them  into  pieces  fmall  enough  to 
be  conveniently  put  into  a  re- 
tort ;  and  diftil  with  a  fand-heat 
gradually  increafed  :  an  oil  will 
arife,  together  with  a  fpirit, 
which  is  to  be  feparated  from  it 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs. 

This  preparation  has  had  a  place 
in  moft  difpenfatories,  under  the 
pompous  names  of  oleum  philofo- 
phorum,  fan&um,  divinum,  bene- 
di&um,  and  others,  asr  improper  as 
that  under  which  it  Sands  above. 
It  i3  really  oil  olive,  rendered 
ftrongly  empyreuraatic  by  heat  : 
the  fpirit,  fo  called,  is  no  more  than 
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phlegm,  or  water,  tainted  with  the 
burnt  flavour  of  the  oil:  It  has 
been  celebrated  for  fundry  external 
purpofes,  particularly  againft  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  deafnefs  and 
tingling  of  the  ears,  &c.  and  fome- 
times  likewife  given  inwardly. 
But  common  pra&ice  feems  to 
have  now  entirely  rejected  this 
loathfome  remedy;  and  the  col- 
lege of  Edinburgh  have  expunged 
it  from  their  book. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI  BARB A- 
DENS1S. 

Oil  of  Barbadoes  tdr. 

Lond. 

Diftil  Barbadoes  tar  with  a  fand- 
heat  ;  an  oil  will  arife,  toge- 
ther with  a  fpirit,  which  is  to 
be  feparated  from  it. 

Dr.  Pemberton  obferves,  that 
this  oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the 
diftillation ;  that  the  tar  will  at 
laft  be  reduced  to  a  black  coal, 
and  then  the  oil  will  bepretty  deep 
in  colour,  though  perfectly  fluid  : 
that  this  oil  has  a  property  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  tindture  of  nephritic 
wood  in  water,  appearing  blue 
when  looked  upon,  but  of  an 
orange  colour  when  held  betwixt 
the  eye  and  the  light.  By  long 
keeping,  I  have  obferved  it  to  lofe 
this  property.  It  is  fomewhat  lefs 
difagreeable  than  the  foregoing 
oils,  though  very  acrid  and  ftimu- 
lating. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIISLE 
yETHEREUM;  et  empyreu- 
maticum  five  BALSAMUM. 

The  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine^  and 
the  empyrcumatic  oil  or  balfam. 

Lond. 

Diftil  the  eflential  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a  retort,  with  a  very  gentle 
fire,  urtil  what  remains  has  ac- 
E  e  2  quired 
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quired 
balfam. 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  like- 
wife  be  obtained  from  the  yellow 
refin  left  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  eflential  oil :  upon  diall- 
ing this  in  a  retort,  at  firft  a  por- 
tion of  thin  oil  arifes,  which  is 
to  be  kept  by  itfelf,  and  after- 
wards a  thick  balfam  :  there  re- 
mains in  the  retort  a  blackifli  re- 
fin,  called  colophony. 

Edinb. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  turpentine, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  and  pour  it 
into  a  glafs  retort,  of  which  it 
may  Jill  one  half :  then  lute  on 
a  receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  farid- 
balh.    Apply  at  firft  a  gentle 

'  heat,  upon  which  an  acid  fpirit 
will  come  over,  and  on  gradually 
increafing  the  fire,  a  limpid  oil, 
commonly  called  ethereal  fpirit 

.  of  turpentine;  at  length  a  yel- 
low oil  will  arife.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  there  remains 
a  refinous  mafs,  called  colopho- 
ny :  which  if  ftill  farther  urged 
with  fucceffive  degrees  of  heat  to 
the  higheft,  gives  firft  a  red  oil, 
and  afterwards  a  darker  coloured 
one,  which  finks  through  the 
other  liquors  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver. 


TiiESE  procefTes  are  tedious,  and 
accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of 
danger:  for  unlefs  the  luting  is 
very  clofe,  •  iome  of  the  vapour 
will  be  apt  to  get  through,  which 
if  it  catches  fire,  will  infallibly 
burft  the  veflels.  The  oil  here 
called  ethereal,  does  not  confider- 
ably.differin  fpecific  gravity,  fmell, 
talte,  or  medical  qualities,  from 
the  cheaper  one  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  water  in  the  common 
ftill :  nor  are  the  empyreumatic 
thin  oil  and  balfam  of  any  great 
c-A«wn  in  practice. 


OLEUM  COPAIWE  COMPO- 
SITUM. 

Compound  oilofbalfamcf  Copaiva. 
Lond. 

Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  of 
Copaiva,  and  four  ounces  of 
gum  guaiacum.  Diftil  them 
in  a  retort,  continuing  the  ope- 
ration till  a  pint  of  oil  is  come 
over. 

This  mixture,  undiflilled,  proves 
a  medicine  of  confiderablc  efficacy 
in  rheumatic  cafes,  &c.  In  diftil- 
lation, the  guaiacum  gives  ovef 
little,  ferving  chiefly  for  the  fame 
purpofc  that  bricks  do  in  the  oleum 
lateritium.  The  balfam  diftilled 
in  a  retort,  with  or  without  the 
gum,  yields  firft  a  light  coloured, 
oil,  fmelling  confiderably  of  the 
fubjeft ;  this  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  darker  coloured  oil, 
and  afterwards  by  a  blue  one,  both 
which  have  little  other  fmell  than 
the  empyreumatic  one  that  diftin- 
guifhes  the  oils  of  this  clafs  :  their 
tafte  is  very  pungent  and  acrimo- 
nious. This  balfam  diftilled  with 
water,  yields  as  much elfential  oil, 
as  above  of  empyreumatic. 


OLEUM  CERJE. 
Oil  of  wax. 
Edinb. 

Melt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twice 
its  quantity  of  fand,  and  diftil 
in  a  retort  placed  in  a  fand  fur- 
nace. At  firft  an  acid  liquor 
arifes,  and  afterwards  a  thick 
oil,  which  fticks  in  the  neck  of 
the  retort,  unlefs  it  be  heated  by 
applying  a  live  coal.  This  may 
be  rectified  into  a  thin  oil,  by 
diftilling  it  feveral  times,  with- 
out addition,  in  a  fand-heat. 

Boerhaave  direfts  the  wax,  cut 
in  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  retort 
firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it ; 
when  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 
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thereon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
half.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much 
lels  troublelbme  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
find  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retort.  The  author  above-men- 
tioned greatly  commends  this  oil 
againft  roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the 
Ccin,  and  other  like  purpoies  :  the 
college  of  Straiburg  fpeak  alfo  of 
its  being  given  internally,  and  fay 
it  is  a  powerful  diuretic  (ingens 
mharetiaakJ  in  doles  of  from  two  to 
four  and  more  drops  ;  but  its  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  has  prevented  its 
coming  into  ule  among  us. 

BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 

vulgo  GU1DONIS. 
'The  anodyne^  ccmvionly  called 
Guidts,  balfam. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Venice  turpentine,  each  equal 
parts. 

Put  them  into  a  retort,  whereof 
they  may  fill  two  thirds,  and 
dirtil  with  a  fire  gradually  in- 
creafed.  Separate,  aacording  to 
art,  the  red  oil,  or  balfam,  from 
the  liquor  that  fwims  above  it. 

This  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  ano- 
dyne and  difcutient.  In  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh,  oils  are  directed  to  be 
cifrilled  in  the  fame  manner  from 
different  refinousand  gummy  refin- 
ous  bodies  feparately,  as  tacama- 
haca, ftorax,  ammoniacum,  gal- 
banum,  fagapenum,  &c.  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  mate- 
rially different  from  one  another  in 
regard  to  their  external  ufe,  which 
is  the  only  intention  in  which  they 
have  been  employed.  The  above 
compofition  has  loft  one  of  its  for- 
mer ingredients,  galbanum,  with- 
out the  leaft  injury  to  its  virtu*. 
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Oleum  animale  Dippelii. 

I       «  • . «n 

DippeFs  animal  oil. 


Take  any  quantity  of  the  empy- 
reumatic oil  diftilled  from  ani- 
mal fubftances,  as  that  of  harts- 
horn (the  preparation  of  which 
is  described  along  with  that  of 
the  volatile  fait  and  fpirit,  in 
the  following  chapter.)  Put  it 
into  a  glafs  retort,  and  having 
fitted  on  a  receiver,  diftil  in  a 
fand-heat :  the  oil  will  arife 
paler  coloured  and  lefs  fetid  ; 
and  a  black  coaly  matter  will 
remain  behind.  Repeat  the  dif- 
tillation  in  frefh  retorts,  till  the 
oil  ceafes  to  leave  any  feces,  and 
till  it  lofes  its  ill  fmell,  and  ac- 
quires an  agreeable  one, 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed 
in  this  procefs  mould  be  consider- 
able :  for  it  leaves  fo  much  black 
matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diftil— 
lations,  that  it  is  reduced,  at  laft, 
to  a  fmall  portion  of,  its  original 
quantity.  The  diftillation  mull 
be  repeated,  at  leaft,  twelve- times, 
and  frequently  the  requifite  fubti- 
lization  will  fcarcely  be  obtained 
with  lefs  than  twenty  diftillations. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  effect  may  be 
expedited,  by  mixing  the  oil  with 
quicklime  into  a  foft  pafte  ;  the 
lime  keeping  down  more  of  the 
grofs  matter,  than  would  remain 
without  fuch  an  addition. 

Animal  oils  thus  rectified,  are 
thin  and  limpid,  of  a  fubtile,  pe- 
netrating, not  difagreeable  fmell 
and  tafle.  They  are  ftrongly  re- 
' commended  as  anodynes  and  anti- 
fpafmodics,  in  dofes  of  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm 
and  fweet  fleep,  which  continues 
often  for  twenty  hours,  without 
being  followed  by  any  languor  or 
debility,  but  rather  leaving  the 
patient  more  alert  and  chearful 
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than  before :  that  they  procure 
likewife  a  gentle  fweat,  without 
increafing  the  heat  of  the  blood  : 
that  given  to  twenty  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  fix 
hours  before  the  acceflion  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  they  frequent- 
ly remove  the  diforder  :  and  that 
they  are  likewife  a  very  generous 
remedy  in  inveterate  and  chronical 
epilepfies,  arid  in  convulfive  mo- 
tions, efpecially  if  given  before  the 
ufual  time  of  the  attack,  and  pre- 
ceded by  proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  ve- 
getables, rectified  in  the  fame 
manner  by  repeated  diftillations, 
fufTer  a  like  change  with  the  ani- 
mal :  lofing  their  dark  colour  and 
offenfive  fmell,  and  becoming  lim- 
pid, penetrating,  and  agreeable  : 
in  this  ftate  they  are  fuppofed, 
like  the  animal  oils,  to  be  ano- 
dyne, antifpafmodic,  and  diapho- 
retic, or  fudorific.  It  is  obferv- 
able,  that  all  the  empyreumatic 


oils  diflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
that  the  oftener  they  are  reclined 
or  rediftilled,  they  diflblve  the 
more  readily  ;  a  circumftance  in 
which  they  differ  remarkably  from 
cflential  oils,  which,  by  repeated 
diftillations,  become  more  and 
more  difficult  of  folution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real- 
ly poffefs  the  virtues,  that  have 
been  afcribed  to  them,  has  not 
yet  been  fufficiently  determined  by 
experience  ;  the  tedioufnefs  and 
trouble  of  the  rectification  having 
prevented  their  coming  into  gene- 
ral ufe,  or  being  often  made. 
They  are  liable  alfo  to  a  more  ma- 
terial inconveniency  in  regard  to 
their  medicinal  ufe,  precarioufnefs 
in  their  quality  :  for  how  perfect- 
ly foever  they  be  re&ified,  they 
gradually  lofe,  in  keeping,  the 
qualities  they  had  received  from 
that  procefs,  and  return  more  and 
more  towards  their  original  fetid- 
nefs. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Salts  and  Saline  Preparations. 


SEC 

Fjxt  alh 

THE  aflies  of  moll  vegetables, 
fteeped  or  boiled  in  water, 
give  our.  to  it  a  faline  fubftance, 
feparable  in  a  folid  form  by  eva- 
porating the  water.  This  kind  of 
fait  never  praeexifts  in  the  vegeta- 
ble, bat  is  always  generated  du- 
ring the  burning.  It  is  called 
fixt  alkaline  fait. 

SAL  TARTAR!. 
Salt  of  tartar. 
Land. 

Let  any  kind  of  tartar  be  wrapt  up 
in  ftrong  brown  paper,  firft  made 
wet,  or  included  in  a  proper  vef- 
fel,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out :  then 
boil  it  in  water,  filter  the  folu- 
tion,  and  evaporate  it,  till  there 
remains  a  dry  fait,  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a  velfel  clofely  ftopt. 

Edinb. 

Wrap  up  any  quantity  of  white 
tartar  in  wetted  paper,  and  cal- 
cine it  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace till  it  becomes  exceedingly 
white.  Then  diffolve  it  in 
warm  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron 
velfel,  till  a  fait  is  left  behind, 
perfectly  dry,  and  white  as 
fnow ;  obferving  towards  the 
end  of  the>  operation  to  keep 
the  matter  continually  ftirring 
with  an  iron  ladle,  to  prevent 
it3  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel. 


T.  I. 

Hne  falls'. 

If  a  ftronger  fait  of  tartar  is  re- 
quired, let  the  white  fait  be 
melted  in  a  crucible,  with  the 
moft  intenfe  degree  of  heat,  and 
reverberated  for  fome  hours, 
till  it  has  acquired  a  greenifh 
or  blue  colour. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tar- 
tar are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe 
of  making  fixt  fait ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  white  affords  a 
fomewhat  larger  quantity  than  the 
other  ;  from  fixteen  ounces  of  this 
fort,  upwards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  may  be  obtained. 
The  ufe  of  the  paper  is  to  prevent 
the  fmaller  pieces  of  the  tartar 
from  dropping  down  into  the  afh- 
hole,  through  theinterftices  of  the 
coals,  upon  firft  inje&ing  it  into 
the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if 
the  tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at 
firft)  does  not  increafe  its  ftrength, 
fo  much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the 
greenifh,  or  blue  colour  any  cer- 
tain mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or 
of  its  having  been  long  expofed 
to  a  vehement  fire  :  for  if  the  cru- 
cible is  perfectly  clean,  clofe  cov- 
ered, and  has  ftood  the  fire  without 
cracking,  the  fait  will  turn  out 
white,  though  kept  melted  and  re- 
verberated ever  fo  long  ;  whilft,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack  hap- 
pening in  the  crucible,  or  a  fpark 
of  coal  falling  in,  fliall  in  a  few 
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of  mucous  matter;  concrete  with 
animal  fats,  and  vegetable  oils, 
into  foap  ;  and  diflblve  fulphur 
into  a  red  liquor;  cfpecialiy  if 
allifted  by  a  boiling  heat,  and 
mingled  with  quicklime,  which 
greatly  promotes  their  activity. 
On  pure  earths  and  ftones,  thefe 
liquors  have  no  fenfible  action  ; 
but  if  the  earth  or  ftones  be  mixed 
with  four  or  five  times  the  weight 
of  the  dry  fait,  and  urged  with  a 
ftrong  fire,  they  melt  along  with 
it,  and  become  afterwards  perfect- 
ly foluble  both  in  water  and  bv 
the  moifture  of  the  air:  with  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  fait,  as 
an  equal  weight,  they  run  into  an 
indiflbluble  glaffy  matter. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  fait 
are,  to  attenuate  the  juices,  refolve 
obftru&ions,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural fecretions.  A  dilute  folution 
of  it,  drank  warm  in  bed,  gene- 
rally excites  fweat  :  if  that  eva- 
cuation is  not  favoured,  its  fenfi- 
ble operation  is  by  urine.  It  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  coitive  ha- 
bits, cfpecialiy  if  a  few  grains  of 
aloes  be  occafionally  interpofed ; 
with  this  advantage  above  other 
purgatives  and  laxatives,  that  when 
the  complaint  is  once  removed,  it 
is  not  apt  to  return.  Where  aci- 
dities abound  in  the  firft  paffages, 
this  fait  abforbs  the  acid,  and  ig- 
nites with  it,  into  a  mild  apperient 
neutral  fait.  As  one  of  its  princi- 
pal operations,  is  to  render  the  a- 
nimal  fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  where  they  are  already 
colliquated,  as  in  fcurvies,  and  in 
all  putrid  diforders  in  general, 
this  medicine  is  improper.  The 
common  dofe  of  the  fait  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple; 
in  fome  circumftances  it  has  been 
extended  to  a  dram,  in  which  cafe 
it  muft  always  be  largely  diluted 
with  watery  liquors. 

SAL 
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minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour 
admired.  The  colour  in  eft'eft,  is 
a  mark  rather  of  its  containing 
fome  inflammable  matter,  than  of 
its  ilrength. 

This  fait  has  a  pungent  fiery 
tafte  ;  and  occafions  in  the  mouth 
a  kind  of  urinous  flavour,  proba- 
bly from  arefolution  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  faliva.  It  readily 
di/Tolves  in  water,  and  deliquiates 
in  the  air,  but  is  not  afted  upon 
by  pure  vinous  fpirits.  Inftead  of 
being  diflblved  by  vinous  fpirits, 
if  a  faturated  folution  of  it  in  wa- 
ter be  dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit, 
it  will  not  mix  therewith,  but  fall 
diitincT;  to  the  bottom  ;  if  water 
be  mixed  with  the  fpirit,  the  ad- 
dition of  fixt  alkaline  fait  will  im- 
bibe the  water,  and  form  with  it, 
as  in  the  other  cafe,  a  diftinfl  fluid 
at  the  bottom  :  this  property  af- 
fords a  commodious  method  of 
derjhlegmating  vinous  fpirits,  or 
feparating  their  watery  part,  as  we 
have  already  feen  in  page  382. 

Salt  of  tartar,  or  fqlutions  of  it 
in  water,  raife  an  effervefcence  on 
the  admixture  of  acid  liquors,  and 
deftroy  tlieir  acidity,  the  alkali  and 
acid  uniting  together  into  a  com- 
pound of  new  qualities,  called  neu- 
tral ;  earthy  fubftances,  and  molt 
metallic  bodies,  previoufly  diflblv- 
ed in  the  acid,  are  precipitated 
from  it  by  the  alkali.  The  alka- 
line fait  changes  the  colours  of 
the  bl-ue  flowers  of  plants,  or  their 
infufions  to  a  green  :  it  has  the 
fame  effect  on  the  bright  red 
flowers  and  on  the  colourlefs  infu- 
iions  of  white  ones  ;  but  in  many 
of  the  dark  red,  as  thofe  of  the 
wild  poppy,  and  of  the  yellow 
ones,  it  produces  no  fuch  change. 

Solutions  of  this  fait  liquefy  all 
the  animal  juices,  except  milk  : 
eoirode  the  flefliy  parts  into  a  kind 
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SAL  ABSINTHU. 

Salt  of  ivortKivscd. 
Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
either  frtfii  gathered  or  mode- 
rate! v  dried,  be  put  into  an  iron 
pan,'  and  with  a  gentle  fire,  re- 
duced into  white  allies.  Boil 
ihefe  with  a  luflicient  quantity 
of  fpring  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  till  a  dry  fait  is 
left  behind  ;  this  proves  of  a 
brown  colour  ;  by  repeated  fo- 
lation,  filtration,  and  infpiffa- 
tion,  it  becomes  at  length  pure 
arid  white. 

It  is  generally  expected  of  a 
brown  colour  in  the  (hops,  and  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  this  mark  from  the 
purer  alkali  of  tartar.  If  required 
to  be  white,  the  means  above  re- 
commended will  fcarcely  render  it 
fo ;  the  remains  of  the  oil  of  the 
plant,  on  which  the  brown  colour 
depends,  not  being  effectually  fe- 
parable  without  flrong  calcination. 
If  the  afhes  have  been  fully  cal- 
cined before  the  afFufion  of  water, 
the  fait  will  turn  out  white  at 
once. 

Land. 

Let  the  alhes  of  wormwood  [which 
the  (hops  are  ufually  fupplied 
with  from  the  country]  be  put 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  any  other 
convenient  veffel :  and  kept  red- 
hot  ever  the  fire  for  fome  hours, 
often  ftirring  them,  that  what 
oily  matter  remains  may  be 
burnt  out  ;  then  boil  the  afhes 
in  water,  filter  the  ley  through 
paper,  and  evaporate  it  till  a 
dry  fait  remains ;  which  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  veflel  clofc  llopt. 
After  the  fame  manner  a  fixt  al- 
kaline fait  may  be  prepared  from 
all  thofe  vegetables  which  yield 
th'n  kind  of  fait  [L.]  as  bcan- 
ftalks,  iroom,  &c.  [£.] 
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These  falts  arc  obtained  to 
greater  advantage  from  dry  plants 
than  from  green  ones  ;  they  mufl 
not  however  be  too  dry,  or  too  old ; 
for  in  fuch  cafe  they  aiford  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fait.  The  fire 
ihould  be  fo  managed,  as  that  the 
fubjeft  may  burn  freely,  yet  not 
burft  into  violent  flame  ;  this  laft 
circumllance  would  greatly  leifen. 
the  yield  of  the  fait  ;  and  a  very 
clofe  fmothering  heat  would  have 
this  eft'eft  in  a  greater  degree  : 
hence  the  afhes  of  charcoal  fcarce 
yieldanyfaltjwhilft  the  wood  itwas 
made  from,  if  burnt  at  firft  in  the 
open  air,  affords  a  large  quantity. 

If  the  afhes  are  not  calcined  af- 
ter the  burning,  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubject  re- 
mains in  them  unconfumed  :  and 
hence  the  fait  turns  out  impure, 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  fome  what 
faponaceous.  Tacheneus,  Boer- 
haave,  and  others,  have  entertain- 
ed a  very  high  opinion  of  thefe  oily 
falts,  and  endeavour  as  much  as 
poflible  to  retain  the  oil  in  them. 
They  are  neverthelefs  liable  to  a 
great  inconvenience,  uncertainty 
in  point  of  ftrength,  without  pro- 
mifing  any  advantage  to  counter- 
balance it :  if  the  common  alkalies 
are  required  to  be  made  milder  and 
lefs  acrimonious  (which  is  the  only 
point  aimed  at  in  the  making  of 
thefe  medicated  falts,  as  they  are 
called)  they  may  be  occasionally 
rendered  fo  by  fuitable  additions. 
Pure  alkalies,  united  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  exprefTed  oil,  compofe 
(as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter)  a  perfect 
foap,  in  which  the  pungent  tafte  of 
the  alkaline  fait  is  totally  fupprefT- 
ed  :  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
on  thefame  principle  the  pungency 
may  be  covered  in  part,  and  this 
proportionably  to  the  quantity  of 
oily  matter  combined.  But  we 
may  obtain  more  elegantly,  by  a 
procefs  defcribed  in  the  following 

page 
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page  (under  the  title  of  Sal  alka- 
linus  J'alis  marini)  a  perfectly  pure 
white  alkaline  fait,  of  all  the 
mildnefs  that  can  be  wilhed  for. 

The  Ihops  were  formerly  bur- 
thened  with  a  great  number  of 
thefe  falts,  which  are  now  very 
judicioufly  rejected;  thofe  here  re- 
tained being  abundantly  fufficient 
to  anfwer  all  the  ufeful  purpofes 
that  can  be  expected  from  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations.  All  fixt  al- 
kaline falts,  from  whatever  vege- 
table they  may  be  obtained  (thofe 
of  certain  marine  plants  excepted, 
which  partake  of  fea  fait  or  its  al- 
kali) are  nearly  one  and  the  fame 
thing,  and  not  dillinguilhable  from 
feach  other,  at  leait  in  their  effect 
as  medicines  ;  and  hence  the  col- 
lege of  London,  in  moil  of  the  com- 
poiitions  wherein  thefe  forts  of  falts 
are  ingredients,  allow  any  fixt  al- 
kaline fait  to  be  made  ufe  of. 

Some  differences  indeed  are.  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepared  ; 
but  thefe  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  procefs  for  obtaining 
them  is  conducted,  or  on  fome  fa- 
line  matters  of  a  different  kind, 
which  either  pra:exifted  in, the  ve- 
getable, or  were  produced  in  the 
burning,  remaining  mixed  with  the 
alkali.  A  variation  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  cal- 
cined, occafions  a  difference  in  the 
acrimony  of  the  produce:  the  more 
vehement  and  lafting  the  fire  (to  a 
certain  degree)  the  more  acrid  is 
the  fait.  The  circumftances  of 
ufing  the  afhes  frefh  burnt,  or  after 
they  have  been  long  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  of  applying  the  water 
hot  or  cold  to  the  afhes,  likewife 
make  a  confiderable  variation.  By 
long  expofure  to  the  air,  even  the 
alkalies  that  have  been  made  cauftic 
by  quicklime,  lofe  all  the  adven- 
titious acrimony  which  they  had 
received  from  thafc  treatment ;  the 
chemifts  affirm,  that  they  imbibe 


alfo  from  the  air,  in  a  length  of 
time,  a  portion  of  vitriolic  acid, 
by  which  a  part  of  them  is  con- 
verted into  a  neutral  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  tartarus  <vitrioIatus  of  the 
fhops;  and  it  is  certain,  that  fuch  a 
fait  is  often  found  among  the  afhes 
of  vegetables ;  though  it  does  not, 
perhaps,  arife  from  that  origin. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  this  neutral 
fait  from  the  afhes  ;  whilft  cold 
water  extracts  from  them  only  the 
pure  alkaline  fait,  unlefs  it  be  ufed 
in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  fuffered 
to  (land  too  long  upon  them.  Boil- 
ing water  diflblves  alfo  more  than 
cold,  of  the  oily  parts  of  the  fub- 
ject,  if  any  remained  unconfumed. 

NlTRUM  FIXUM. 

Fixt  nitre. 

Take  of 

Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces ; 
Charcoal  in  powder,  five  drams. 

Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 
rubbing  them  in  a  mortar,  and 
inject  the  mixture,  by  a  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible. 
A  deflagration,  or  a  bright  flame 
with  a  hiffing  noife,  happens  on 
each  injection  :  the  whole  quan- 
tity being  thus  deflagrated,  con- 
tinue the  fire  ftrong  for  half  an, 
hour. 

Nitre  is  compofed  of  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  peculiar  acid.  In  this  pro- 
cefs, the  acid  is  deftroyed  or 
changed  to  another  nature  ;  and 
the  remaining  fait  proves  merely 
alkaline,  not  different  in  quality 
from  the  faltartari,  except  that  a 
very  minute  portion  of  the  nitre 
generally  remains  unchanged  ;  the 
fait  is  purified  by  folution  in  wa- 
ter, filtration,  and  evaporation. 
It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fait 
receives  no  fenfible  addition  from 
the  vegetable  coal  employed  for 
the  deflagration  ;  for  the  afhes  of 

charcoal 
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charcoal  have  exceeding  little  fa- 
line  matter;  and  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  above  directed,  yields  on- 
ly a  grain  or  two  of  afhes.. 

Sal  alcahnus  salis  marini. 
The  alkaline  fait  of  fea  fait. 

Take  of 

Cubical  nitre  (prepared  as  here- 
after defcribed  in  feci.  vi.  of 
this  chapter)  four  ounces  j 
Charcoal,  five  drams. 
Mix  and  deflagrate  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding procefs. 


How  far  this  fait  differs  in  me- 
dical virtue  from  the  other  alkalies, 
is  not  well  known.  It  apparently 
pofleires  the  fame  general  virtues  ; 
and,  as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be 
given  in  more  cnnfiderable  dofes. 

A  fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  lefs  pure,  as  containing 
an  admixture  of  the  common  ve- 
getable alkali,  is  prepared  at  Ali- 
cant,  and  fome  other  places,  from 
the  afties  of  certain  marine  plants, 
called  kali;  which  plants  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  given  rife  to  the 
name  alkali.    The  fait  of  the  kali 


plants  is  called  foda  or  bariglia: 
Cubical  nitre  is  compofed  of   it  has  been  long  u fed  medicinally 

in  France,  and  begins  now  to  be 
introduced  into  practice  in  this 
country  ;  but  the  above  pure  al- 
kali extracted  from  fea  fait,  is 
doubtlefs  preferable  to  it. 


the  nitrous  acid  united  with  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  fea  fait :  the  acid 
being  here  feparated  in  the  defla- 
gration, that  alkali  remains  nearly 
pure.  It  pofieffes  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration ;  changing  blue  flowers, 
green  ;  diffblving  oils,  falts,  and 
fulphur  ;  bringing  earths  and 
Hones  into  fufion,  and  forming 
with  them,  according  to  its  quan- 
tity, either  a  vitreous,  or  a  foluble 
compound;  effervefcing  with  acids, 
precipitating  earths,  and  metals 
diflblved  in  them,  and  uniting 
with  the  acid  into  a  neutral  fait. 
It  differs  from  ihe  foregoing  alka- 
lies, in  being  much  milder  in 
tafte ;  not  fo  readily  diffblving  in 
water  ;  not  at  all  deliquiating  in 
the  air ;  eafily  affuming,  like  neu- 
tral falts,  a  cryftalline  form;  and 
■yielding,  with  each,  of  the  common 
acids,  compounds  very  fenfibly  dif- 
ferent, both  in  their  form  and 
qualities,  from  thofe  which  refult 
from  the  coalition  of  the  vegetable 

mm 

alkalies  with  the  refpettive  acids,. 
The  cryftals  of  this  fait  itfelf  are 
prifmatic,  greatly  refembiing  chofe 
of  the  fait  called  Jal  mirabile.  (See 
the  fedtion  of  neutral  falts.)  Ex- 
pofed  to  a  warm  air,  they  fall  into 
a  porous,  friable  mafs,  and  lofe  a- 
bove  two- thirds  of  their  weight. 


LIXIVIUM  TARTARI  [L.] 
Liquamen  falis  tartari,  vulgo  Ole- 
um tartari  per  deliquium  [£.] 

Ley  of  tartar. 

Or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium. 

Lond. 

Let  tartar,  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
be  fet  by  in  a  moift  place,  thac 
it  may  liquefy. 

Edinb . 

Put  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar 
in  a  flat  glafs  diffi,  and  expofe 
it  to  the  air,  for  fome  days,  in 
a  moift  place  :  it  will  run  into 
a  liquor,  which  is  either  to  be 
filtered  through  paper,  or  fepa- 
rated from  the  feces  by  decan- 
tation, — The  higher  the  fait  has 
been  calcined,  the  more  readily 
will  it  relent  in  the  air. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  effected  by  expofing  them  ro 
a  moift  air,  are  generally  looked, 
upon  as  being  purer  than  thofe 
made  by  applying  water  directly  : 
for  though  the  fait  be  repeatedly 

Qblvcd 
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diffolved  in  water,  filtered  and  ex- 
ficcated  ;  yet  on  being  liquefied  by 
the  humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ft  ill 
depofite  a  portion  of  earthy  mat- 
ter: but  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  exficcated  fait  leaves  always  an 
earthy  matter  on  being  diflblved  in 
water,  as  well  as  on  being  deli- 
qniated  in  the  air.  Whether  it 
leaves  more  in  one  encumftance 
tban  in  the  other,  I  have  not  ex- 
amined. The  deliquiated  lixivium 
is  faid  to  contain  nearly  one  part 
of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an  a- 
queous  fluid.  It  is  indifferent,  in 
regard  to  the  lixivium  itfelf,  whe- 
ther the  white  afhes  of  tartar,  or  the 
fait  extracted  from  them  be  ufed  : 
bat  as  the  afhes  leave  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  earth,  the  feparation  of 
the  ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

LIXIVIUM  SAPONARIUM, 
Soap  leys. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Raflia  pot-afh, 

Quicklime,  each  equal  weights. 
Gradually  fprinkle  on  them  as 
much  water  as  will  flake  the 
lime  ;  then  pour  on  more  water, 
ftirring  the  whole  together,  that 
the  fait  may  be  diflblved  :  let 
the  ley  fettle,  pour  it  off  into 
another  veflel,  and,  if  there  is 
occafion,  filter  it.  A  wine  pint 
of  this  ley,  meafured  with  the 
greatell  exacinefs,  ought  to 
weigh  juft  fixteen  ounces  troy. 
If  it  proves  heavier,  for  every 
dram  that  it  exceeds  this  weight, 
add  to  each  pint  of  the  liquor 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water  by 
meafure  :  if  lighter,  boil  it  till 
the  like  quantity  is  wafled,  or 
pour  it  upon  frcfti  lime  and  afhes. 

Quicklime  greatly  increafes 
the  ftrength  of  alkaline  falts ;  a»d 
htfyx  this  ley  is  much  more  acri- 
monious, and  a&s"  more  powerfully 


as  a  menftruum  on  oils,  fats,  &c. 
than  a  folution  of  the  pot-afh  alone: 
the  lime  fhould  be  ufed  frefli  from 
the  kiln;  by  long  keeping,  even  in 
clofe  veflels,  it  lofes  of  its  ftrength ; 
fuch  fliould  be  made  choice  of  as 
is  thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined, 
which  may  be  known  by  its  com- 
parative lightnefs. 

All  the  inflruments  employed  in 
this  procefs,  fliould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  orglafs:  the 
common  metallic  ones  would  be 
corroded  by  the  ley,  fo  as  either 
to  difcolour,  or  communicate  dif-» 
agreeable  qualities  to  it.  If  it 
fliould  be  needful  to  filter  or  ftrain 
the  liquor,  care  muft  be  taken  tha: 
the  filter  or  ftrainer  be  of  veget?., 
ble  matter:  woollen,  filk,  and  that 
fort  of  filtering  paper  which  is  made 
of  animal  fubrtances,  are  quickly 
corroded  and  diflblved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently 
weighed  in  a  narrow-necked  glafj 
bottle,  of  fuch  a  fizs,  that  the 
meafure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife 
fome  height  into  its  neck  ;  the 
place  where  it  reaches  to,  being 
marked  with  a  diamond.  A  pine 
of  the  common  leys  of  our  foft 
foapmakers  weighs  more  than  fix- 
teen ounces  :  it  has  been  found 
that  their  foap-ley  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  ftandard  here  pro- 
pofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  an  equal  meafure 
of  water. 

LAPIS  SEPTJCUS,  feu  CAU, 
TERIUM  POTENTIALS. 

The  feptic  Jlone^  or  potential  cau- 
tery. 
Edinb. 
Take  of  Pot-afh, 

Quicklime,    each  equal 
parts  ; 

Water,  three  times  the 
weight  of  both. 
Macerate  for  two  days,  occafionallv1 
ftirring  them,  then  filter  the  ley, 

and 
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and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs. 
Puc  the  dry  mafs  into  a  crucible, 
and  urge  it  with  a  ltrong  fire, 
till  it  flows  like  oil:  then  pour 
it  out  upon  a  fiat  plate  made 
hot  ;  and  while  the  matter  con- 
tinues foft,  cut  it  into  pieces  of 
a  proper  fize  and  figure,  which 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  glafs  veflel 
clofely  ftopt. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  and 
a  fudden  cauftic.  It  has  an  incon- 
venience of  being  apt  to  liquefy  too 
much  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  fo  that  it  is  not  cafily  con- 
fined within  the  limits  in  which  it 
is  intendedto  operate:  and  indeed 
the  fuddennefs  of  its  action  de- 
pends on  this  difpofition  to  liquefy. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 

"The  Jlronger  common  cauftic. 
Lond. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap  leys 
above  defcribed,  to  one-fourth 
part;  then,  whilft  it  continues 
boiling,  fome  lime,  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  glafs 
veflel  ftopt  with  a  cork,  is  to  be 
fprinkled  in  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  has  abforbed  all  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parte ; 
which  keep  for  ufe  in  a  veflel 
very  clofely  ftopt. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance  renders  the  preparation 


lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  fore- 
going, and  coniequently  more  ea- 
fily  confineable  within  the  in- 
tended limits,  but  proporrionably 
flower  in  its  operation.  The  defign 
of  keeping  the  lime  is,  that  its 
acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  abated. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  both  thefe 
cauftics,  and  the  foap  leys,  that  is, 
alkaline  falts  increafed  in  their 
power  by  quicklime,  do  not  efter- 
vefceor  emit  air  bubbles,  at  leaftin 
any  confiderable  degree,  on  the  ad- 
mixture of  acids;  though  thisefFer- 
veflence  has  been  commonly  recko- 
nedoneof  theprincipal  diftinguifli- 
ing  characters  of  alkaline  falts.  Ex- 
pofed  longtotheair,  they  gradually 
refume  their  powerof  eftervefcence, 
and  lofe  proportion  ably  of  the  ad- 
ditional activity  which  the  quick- 
lime had  produced  in  them. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
MITIUS. 
The  milder  common  caujlic. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Frefli  quicklime, 

Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Mix  them  weir  together,  at  tjie 

time  of  ufing. 

This  cauftic,  notwithftanding  the 
lime  is  ufed  frefli,  proves  much 
milder  than  the  former;  the  acri- 
mony of  the  fait  being  here  cover- 
ed by  the  oil  and  tallow  by  which 
it  is  redaced  into  foap. 


SECT  II. 


Volatile  alkaline  Salts. 


AS  fixt  alkalies  are  produced  in 
the  burning  of  vegetables, 
and  remain  behind  in  the  aflies; 
volatile  ones  are  produced  by  a 
like  degree  of  heat  from  animal 
fiib.bnces,  and  rife  in  diftillation 


10 


along  with  the  other  volatile  prin- 
ciples ;  the  admiflion  of  air  necef- 
fary  for  the  production  of  the 
former,  is  not  needful  for  the  lat- 
ter. Thefe  falts  areobuimble  alfo 
from  fomc  vegetable  matters  j  and 

from 
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from  vegetable  and  animal  foot. 
Though  a  ftrong  fire  is  requifite 
for  their  production,  yet  when 
once  completely  formed,  they  are 
diflipated  by  the  gentlell  warmth: 
in  diftillation,  they  rife  fooner  than 
the  molt  highly  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine.  They  are  produced  in 
urine,  by  putrefaction,  without 
fire;  and  without  fire  alfo  they 
exhale  from  it. 

SPIRITUS,   SAL  et  OLEUM 

CORNU  CERVI. 
Spirit ,  fait  and  oil  of  bartjhorn. 
Lond. 

Diftil  pieces  of  hartfhorn  by  a 
fire  gradually  raifed  almoft  to 
the  higheft;  a  fpirit,  fait  and 
oil  will  afcend. 

If  the  oil  be  feparated,  and  the 
fpirit  and  fait  diftilled  again  to- 
gether, with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  arife  more  pure, 
If  this  be  carefully  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  the  fait  will  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit 
limpid  as  water,  and  of  a  grate- 
ful odour. 

The  fait,  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimed  firft.  from 
an  equal  weight  of  pure  chalk, 
and  afterwards  from  a  little  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  becomes 
the  fooner  pure. 

Calcined  hartfhorn  is  generally 
made  by  burning  the  horns  left 
after  this  diftillation. 

After  the  fame  manner,  a 
fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  every  kind  of 
animal  fubftance. 

Edinb. 

Put  pieces  of  hartfhorn  into  a  large 
iron  pot  furnifhed  with  an  earth- 
en head;  and  having  fitted  on 
a  capacious  receiver,  and  luted 
the  junctures,  diftil  in  an  open 
fire  gradually  increafed.  At 
firft  a  phlegm  arifes,  then  a  fpi- 
rit, and  afterwards  a  volatile 


fait,  accompanied  with  an  oil : 
the  oil  that  comes  over  firft  is 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  but  on 
protracting  the  diftillation,  there 
lucceeds  a  reddifh  one  verging 
to  black.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
iron  pot  there  remains  a  black 
coal,  which  being  burnt  to 
whitenefs  in  the  open  air,  is 
called  calcined  hartftiorn. 

Having  poured  out  of  the  reci- 
pient, all  the  difFerent  matters 
which  have  come  over  into  it, 
they  may  be  feparated  from  one 
another  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  oil  feparates  from  the 
phlegm  and  fpirit  in  filtration: 
the  two  latter  will  pafs  through, 
and  the  oil  remain  on  the  filter. 
The  phlegm  may  be  feparated 
from  the  fpirit  by  diftillation  in 
a  tall  veffel,  with  a  gentle  heat : 
the  fpirit  will  come  over  into 
the  recipient,  and  the  phlegm 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
diftilling  veffel. 

The  fpirit  may  be  divided  into 
a  volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  by 
diftilling  it  in  a  very  tall  and 
narrow  cucurbit ;  the  fait  will 
arife,  and  adhere  to  the  head  iR 
a  dry  form  ;  the  phlegm  re- 
maining behind. 

The  fait  may  be  freed  from  the 
oil,  by  fubiiming  it  from  .twice 
its  quantity  of  pot-afh  ;  for  the 
oil  is  kept  down  by  the  pot-  a(h, 
whilft  the  fait  arifes. 

The  fpirit  alfo  is  rendered 
purer,  by  adding,  to  every  pint, 
two  ounces  of  pot-afti,  and  dif- 
tilling in  a  glafs  retort. 

The  remaining  pot-afti  maybe 
again  purified  for  ufe,  by  cal- 
cining it  in  an  open  fire,  fo  as 
to  burn  out  the  oil  it  had  ab- 
forbed  from  the  fait  or  fpirit. 

A  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  manner 
from  all  the  folid  parts  of  aniT 
mils. 

Thb 
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hartlhorn, 
moll  like 
flill:  for 


Th  e  wholefale  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  diitillation  of 
with  earthen  heads  al- 
thofe  of  the  common 
receivers,  they  ufe  a 
couple  of  oil  jars,  the  mouths  of 
which  are  luted  together;  the  pipe 
that  comes  from  the  head  enters 
the  lowermoft  jar,  through  a  hole 
made  on  purpofe  in  its  bottom. 
When  a  large  quantity  of  the  fub- 
.jeft  is  to  be  diftilled,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  to  continue  the  operation 
for  Several  days  fucceffively  ;  only 
unluting  the  head  occasionally,  to 
put  in  frefh  materials. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a  common 
iron  pot  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed 
in  fand"  furnaces,  may  be  employ- 
ed; an  iron  head  being  fitted  to 
it.  The  receiver  ought  to  be 
large,  and  a  glafs,  or  rather  tin 
adopter,  inferted  betwixt  it  and 
the  pipe  of  the  head. 

Thediftilling  veffel  beingcharg- 
ed  with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a  mo- 
derate fire  is  applied,  which  is 
llowly  increafed,  and  raifed  at 
length  almoft  to  the  utmoil  degree. 
At  firft,  a  phlegmatic  liquor  arifes; 
the  quantity  of  which  will  be 
lefs  or  greater,  according  as  the 
horns  were  more  or  lefs  dry:  this 
is  fucceeded  by  the  fait  and  oil; 
the  fait  at  firft  diflblves,  as  it 
comes  over,  in  the  phlegm,  and 
thus  forms  what  is  called  fpirit: 
when  the  phlegm  is  faturated,  the 
remainder  of  the  fait  concretes  in 
a  folid  form  to  the  fides  of  the  re- 
cipient. If  it  is  required  to  have 
the  whole  of  the  fait  folid  and  un- 
dissolved, the  phlegm  ftiould  be 
removed  as  foon  as  the  fait  begins 
to  arife,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  appearance  of  white  fumes: 
and  that  this  may  be  done  the 
more  commodioufly,  the  receiver 
Should  be  left  unluted,  till  this 


The  white  vapours  which  now 
arife,  fometimes  come  with  fuch 
vehemence,  as  to  throw  off  or 
birril  the  receiver :  to  prevent  this 
accident,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting ;  which 
may  be  occasionally  ftopt  with  a 
wooden  peg,  or  opened  as  the 
operator  (hall  find  proper  After 
the  fait  has  all  arifen,  a  thick, 
dark  coloured  oil  comes  over:  the 
procefs  is  now  to  be  discontinued, 
and  the  veflels  when  grown  cold, 
unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being 
poured  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
fait  which  remains  adhering  to  its 
fides,  is  to  be  warned  out  with  a 
little  water,  and  added  to  the  reft. 
It  is  convenient  to  let  the  whole 
Stand  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  oil 
may  the  better  difengage  itfelf 
from  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  be  firft 
feparated  by  a  funnel,  and  after- 
wards more  perfectly  by  filtration 
through  wetted  paper.  The  fait 
and  fpirits  are  then  to  be  farther 
purified  as  above  directed. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  met  with 
in  the  fhops,  is  extremely  precari- 
ous in  point  of  Strength  ;  the 
quantity  of  fait  contained  in  it 
(on  which  its  efficacy  depends) 
varying  according  as  the  diftilla- 
tion,  in  rectifying  it,  is  continued 
for  a  longer  or  fhorter  time.  If 
after  the  volatile  fait  has  arifen, 
fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or  watery 
part  be  driven  over  after  it,  as  is 
juft  Sufficient  to  diffolve  it,  the 
fpirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and 
as  ftrong  as  it  can  be  made  :  if 
the  procefs  is  not  at  this  inftant 
ftopt,  the  phlegm,  continuing  to 
arife,  muft  render  the  fpirit  conti- 
nually weaker  and  weaker.  The 
diftillation  therefore  ought  to  be 
discontinued  at  this  period,  or  ra- 
ther whilft  fome  of  the  fait  ftill 
remains  undiflblved :  the  fpirit  will 


fixftpart  of  the  procefs  is  finiflicd.    thus  prove  always  equal,  and  the 
3  buyer 
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buyer  be  furniflied  with  a  certain  fymptoms  which    attend  them: 
criterion  of  its  firength.     Very    they  are  generally  found  more  fer- 
few  have  taken  any  notice  of  the  viceable  to  aged  perfons,  and  in 
above-mentioned  inconvenience  of   phlegmatic  habits,   than' in  the 
thefe  kinds  of  fpirits;  and  the    oppofite  circumftances.    In  fome 
remedy  is  firft  hinted  at  in  the    fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Rcformata.    The    low   kind,  -accompanied  with  a 
purity  of  the  fpirit  is  eafily  judged    cough,  hoarfenefs,  redundance  of 
from   its  cleamefs  and  grateful  phlegm,  and  fizinefs  of  the  blood, 
°d°ur.  they  are  of  great  utility  ;  lique- 
fying the  vikid  juices,  raifing  the 
Volatile  alkaline  faks,  and  vis  ntx,  and  exciting  a  falutary 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree,  diaphorefis ;  but  in  putrid  fevers, 
in  many  refpedrs,  with  fixt  alka-  fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs 
lies  and  their  folutions  or  leys ;  as  of  blood  is  thin  and  acrimonious, 
in  changing  the  colour  of  blue  they  do  harm.    As  they  are  more 
flowers  to  a  green;  eifervefcing  powerful  than  the  fixt,  in  liquefy- 
with  and  neutralifing  acids;  li-  ing  fizy  blood  and  tenacious  hu- 
quefying  the  animal  juices,  and  mours ;  fo  they  prove  more  hurt- 
corroding  the  fielhy  parts,  fo  as  ful,  where  the  fluids  are  already  in 
when  applied  to  the  fkin,  and  pre-  a  colliquated  ftate.    In  vernal  in-  ' 
vented  from  exhaling  by  a  proper  termittents,  particularly  thofe  of 
covering,  to  aft  as  cauitics  ;  dif-  the  flow  kind,  and  where  the  blood 
folving  oils,  and  fulphur,  though  is  denfe  or  fizy,  they  are  often 
lefs  readily  than  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  mod  efficacious  remedy.  Mr. 
on  account,    probably,  of  their  Biflet  obferves,  in  his  Eflay  on  the 
not  being  able  to  bear  any  confi-  medical  conflitution  of  Great  Eri- 
derable  heat,  by  which  their  aci  tain,  that  though  many  cafes  oc* 
tivity  might  be  promoted.    Their  cur  which  will  yield  to  no  other 
principal  difference  from  the  other  medicine  than  the  bark,  yet  he  has  - 
alkalies  feems  to  confift  in  their  met  with  a  pretty  many  that  were 
volatility  :  they  exhale  or   emit  only  fuppreffed  from  time  to  time 
pungent  vapours,  in  the  coldeft  by  the  bark,  but  were  completely 
flate  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  by  cured  by  alkaline  fpirits :  that 
their  flimulating  fmell  they  prove  thefe  fpirits  will  often  cftrry  off 
ferviceable  in  languors  and  faint-  vernal  intermittents,  without  any 
ings.    Taken  internally,  they  dif-  previous  evacuation  ;  but  that  they 
cover  a  greater  colliquating  as  well  are  generally  more  effectual,  if  a 
as  flimulating  power;  the  blood  purge  is  premifed  ;  and  in  pletho- 
drawn  from  a  vein,  after  -their  ufe  ric  or  inflammatory  cafes,  or  where 
has  been  continued  for  fome  time,  the  fever  perfonates  a  remittent, 
being  found  to  be  remarkably  more  vensefedtion. 

fluid  than  before;  they  are  like-       Thefe  falts  are  moll  commodi- 

wife  more  difpofed  to  operate  by  oufly  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  largely 

perfpiration,  and  to  a.0.  on  the  diluted;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 

nervous  fyftem.    They  are  parti-  which  fliould  be  made  up  only  as 

culary  uieful  in  lethargic  cafes;  it  is  wanted.    The  dofe  is  from 

in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  a  grain  or  two  to  ten  or  twelve, 

difordcrs,  and  in  the  languors,  Ten  drops  of  a  well  made  fpirit,  or 

head-achs,  inflations  of  the  fto-  faturated  folution,  are  reckoned  to 

mach,  flatulent  colics,  and  other  contain  about  a  grain  of  the  fait. 

In 
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In  intermittents,  fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  or  the  fpirit  are  given  in  a 
tea-cup  full  of  cold  fpring  water, 
and  repeated  five  or  lix  times  in 
each  intermilL'on. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits 
prepared  from  different  animal 
fubltances,  have  been  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  producing  different  .ef- 
fects upon  the  human  body,  and 
to  receive  fpecilic  virtues  from  the 
fubject.  The  fait  of  vipers  has 
been  elleemed  particularly  fervice- 
able  in  the  diibrders  occafioned  by 
the  bite  of  that  animal  ;  and  a 
fait  drawn  from  the  human  fcull, 
in  difeafes  of  the  head.  But  mo- 
dern practice  acknowledges  no 
fuch  different  effects  from  thefe 
preparations,  and  chemical  expe- 
riments have  (hewn  their  identity. 
There  is  indeed,  when  ndt  fufti- 
ciently  purified,  a  very  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  fmell,  tafte, 
degree  of  pungency,  and  volati- 
lity of  thefe  falts  ;  and  in  this 
flate,  their  medicinal  virtues  vary 
confiderably  enough  to  deferve 
notice  :  but  this  difference  they 
have  in  common,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  loaded  with 
oil,  not  as  they  are  produced  from 
this  or  that  animal  fubftanee.  As 
firft  diftilled,  they  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  volatile  foap, 
in  which  the  oil  is  the  prevailing 
principle;  in  this  Hate,  they  have 
much  iefs  of  the  proper  alkaline 
acrimony  and  pungency,  than 
when  they  have  undergone  re- 
peated diffillations,  and  fuch  o 
ther  operations  as  difengage  the  oil 
from  the  fait;  for  by  thefe  means, 
they  lofe  their  faponaceous  quality, 
and  acquiring  greater  degrees  of 
acrimony,  become  medicines  of 
a  different  clafs.  Thefe  prepara- 
tions, therefore,  do  not  differ  near 
fo  much  from  one  another,  as 
they  do  £rom  themfclves  in  diffe- 


rent ftates  of  purity, 
may 


be  added, 
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To  which, 
jed,  that  when  we  con- 
fider  them  as  loaded  with  oil,  the 
virtues  of  a  diftilled  animal  oil 
itfelf  are  likewife  to  be  brought 
into  the  account. 

Thefe  oils;  as  firft  diftilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offenfive,  of  an 
extremely  heating  quality,  and  of 
fuch  activity,  that,  according  to 
Hoffman's  account,  half  a  drop., 
diffolved  in  a  dram  of  fpirit  or 
wine,  is  fufficient  to  raife  a  copi- 
ous fvveat.  By  repeated  rectifica- 
tions, they  lofe  their  offenfivenefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  become  mild 
in  their  medicinal  operation  :  the 
rectified  oils  may  be  given  to  the 
quantity  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops*, 
and  are  faid  to  be  anodyne  and  an- 
tifpafmddic,  to  procure  a  calm 
lleep  and  gentle '  fweat,  without 
heating  or  exagitating  the  body. 
(See  page  421.)  It  is  obvious 
therefore,  that  the  falts  and  fpirits 
muft  differ,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain, 
but  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
oil  itfelf  in  its  different  ftates. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  are  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, and  a  very  offenfive  fmell  ; 
by  repeated  rectification,  as  di- 
rected in  the  proceffes  above  fet 
down,  they  lofe  great  part  of  the 
oil  on  which  thefe  qualities  de- 
pend, the  fait  becomes  white, 
the  fpirit  limpid  as  water,  and  of 
a  grateful  odour  ;  and  this  is  the 
mark  of  fufficient  rectification. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  re- 
peated rectification  of  thefe  pre- 
parations, that,  by  feparating  the 
oil,  it  renders  them  limilar  to  the 
pure  fait  and  fpirit,  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, which  are  procurable  at  an 
cafier  rate.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  cafe.  The  intention  is 
not  to  purify  them  wholly  from 
the  oil,  but  to  feparate  the  grofler 
part,  aud  to  fubtiiize  th»  reft,  fo 
Ff 
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as  to  bring  it  towards  the  fame 
Hate  as  when  the  oil  is  rectified  by 
itfelf.  I  have  repeated  the  rectifi- 
cation of  fpirit  of  hartftiorn  twen- 
ty times  fuccefiively,  and  found  it 
ftill  to  participate  of  oil,  but  of 
an  oil  very  different  from  what  it 
was  in  the  firft  diftillation. 

The  reftified  oils  in  long  keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The 
falts  and  fpirits  alfo,  however  care- 
fully rectified,  fufFer,  in  length  of 
time,  the  fame  change  ;  refuming 
their  original  brown  colour  and 
ill  fmell  j  a  proof  that  the  rectifi- 
cation is  far  from  having  divefted 
them  of  oil. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM 
FULIGIN1S. 
Spirit,  fait,  and  oil  of foot. 
Lond. 

Diftil  foot  after  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  above  for  hartfhorn  : 
but  here  more  labour  is  required 
to  render  the  fpirit  and  fait 
pure. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fufficiently  purified, 
not  different  in  quality  from  thofe 
of  animal  fubftances  ;  though  fome 
have  preferred  them  in  nervous 
complaints,  particularly  in  epilep- 
tic cafes. 

SPIRITUS  etSAIi  VOLATILIS 

SALIS  AMMONIACI. 
The  Volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac. 
Land. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  four  pints  of 
water.  Diftil  off  with  a  gentle 
heat,  two  pints  of  fpirit. 
The  volatile  fait  is  made  from  a 
pound  of  fal  ammoniac  mixed 
with  two  pounds  of  pure  chalk, 
and  fet  to  fublime  in  a  retort, 
tvith  a  ftrong  fire. 


Edinb. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac 
and  fait  of  tartar  :  grind  them 
feparately  to  powder,  then  mix, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
pouring  on  gradually  as  much 
water  as  will  diflblve  the  falts. 
Diftil,  with  a  gradual  fire,  in  a 
fand-bath  :  the  fait  rifes  firft, 
and  concretes  in  the  receiver. 
If  the  fait  is  wanted  in  a  dry 
form,  remove  the  receiver  be- 
fore any  water  comes  over  :  if  a 
fpirit  is  wanted,  continue  the 
diftillation,  till  fo  much  water 
has  arifen  as  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
lblve the  fait,  taking  care  to 
protract  it  no  longer. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and 
marine  acid.  In  thefe  procefles, 
the  acid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixt  al- 
kali or  chalk  ;  and  the  volatile  al- 
kali is  of  courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  aft 
upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  and  ex- 
tricates a  pungent  urinous  odour, 
as  foon  as  they  are  mixed.  Hence 
it  is  moft  convenient  not  to  mix 
them  till  put  into  the  diftilling 
vefTel  :  the  two  falts  may  be  dif- 
folved  feparately  in  water,  the  fo- 
lutions  poured  into  a  retort,  and 
a  receiver  immediately  fitted  on. 
An  equal  weight  of  the  fixt  fait  is 
fully,  perhaps  more  than,  fufficient, 
to  extricate  all  the  volatile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft  up* 
on  the  fal  ammoniac,  till  a  confi- 
derable  heat  is  applied.  Hence 
thefe  may  be  without  inconve- 
nience, and  indeed  ought  to  be, 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  retort :  the 
furface  of  the  mixture  may  be 
covered  with  a  little  more  powder- 
ed chalk,  to  prevent  fuch  particles 
of  the  fal  ammoniac,  as  may  hnp- 
pen  to  lieuppermoft,  from  fublim- 
ing  unchanged.  Though  the  fire 
a  inuft 
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mult  here  be  much  greater  than 
when  fixt  alkaline  fait  is  ufed,  it 
mull  not  be  too  llrong,  nor  too 
fuddenlyraifed;  for  if  it  is,  a  part 
of  the  chalk  (though  of  itfelf 
not  capable  of  being  elevated  by 
any  degree  of  heat)  will  be  carried 
up  along  with  the  volatile  fait. 
M.  du  Hamel  experienced  the 
jullnefs  of  this  oblervation :  he 
relates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy  of  fciences  for  the 
year  1735,  that  he  frequently 
found  his  volatile  fait,  when  a 
very  ftrong  fire  was  made  ufe  of 
in  the  fublimation,  amount  to 
more,  fometimes  one  half  more, 
than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal 
ammoniac  employed ;  and  that, 
though  it  is  certain  that  riot  three- 
fourths  of  this  concrete  are  pure 
volatile  fait,  the  fixt  earthy  mat- 
ter, thus  once  volatilized  by  the 
alkali,  arofe  along  with  it  again 
upon  the  gentleft  refublimation, 
diflblved  with  it  in  water,  and 
exhaled  with  it  in  the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it 
may  be  taken  off,  and  luted  to 
another  retort  charged  with  frefll 
materials :  this  procefs  may  be 
repeated,  till  the  recipient  appears 
lined  with  volatile  fait  to  a  con- 
fiderable  thicknefs ;  the  veffel  mud 
then  be  broken  in  order  to  get 
but  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac  are  the  pureft  of 
all  the  medicines  of  this  kind. 
They  are  fomewhat'more  acrimo- 
nious than  thofe  produced  di- 
reftly  from  animal  fubftances,- 
which  always  contain  a  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjcft,  and 
receive  from  thence  fome  degree 
of  a  faponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
la  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame 
■degree  of  purity,  by  combin- 
ing them  with  acids  into  am- 
wonlacal   falts;   and  afterwards 
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recovering  the  volatile  alkali  from 
thefe  compounds  by  the  procefles 
above  directed. 

The  matter  which  remains,  in 
the  retort,  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the 
fait,  of  fal  ammoniac,  is  found 
to  cop.fift  of  marine  acid  united 
with  the  fixt  alkali  or  chalk  em- 
ployed. When  fixt  alkaline  fait 
has  been  ufed  as  the  interme- 
dium, the  reflduurn  or  caput 
mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields, 
on  folution  and  cryftallization,  a 
fait  exactly  limilar  to  the  fpiritns 
f&lis  marifii  coagutdtus  hereafter 
defcribed ;  and  hence  we  may 
judge  of  the  extraordinary  virtues, 
formerly  attributed  td  this  fait, 
under  the  names  of  fal  ahtihyfleri- 
cum,  antihypochandriaatm,  febrifu- 
gum,  digeflicum  Jylvii,  &c. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vo- 
latile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 
as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a 
moift  air,  runs  into  a  pungent  li- 
quor, which  proves  nearly  the 
fame  with  a  folution  of  chalk 
made  directly  in  the  marine  acid; 
it  is  called  by  fome,  oleum  acta, 
oil  of  chalk.  If  calcined  fhells 
or  other  animal  limes  be  mingled 
with  fal  ammoniac,  a  mafs  will 
be  obtained,  which  likewife  runs 
in  the  air,  and  forms  a  liquor  of 
the  fame  kind.  This  liquor 
feems  to  be  the  fecret  of  fome 
pretenders  to  a  diffolvent  of  the 
calcalus. 

SPIRITUS    VOLATILIS  CAU- 
STICUS. 

Volatile  caufiic  fpirit. 
Take   of    fal    ammoniad,  one 
pound  ; 

Quicklime,  apound  and  a  half; 
Water,  four  pints. 
Quench  the  lime  in  the  water  ; 
and  having  put  this  mixture  into 
a  retort,  add  to  it  the  powdered 
fait.  Imrrtedia'tcly  adapt  a  re- 
1'  *  7  recipient. 
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cipient,  and  with  a  very  gentle 
heat  draw  oft  two  pints. 

This  fpiritis  commonly  called, 
from  the  intermedium,  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac  uoitb  quicklime. 
The  effect  of  the  quicklime  on 
the  fal  ammoniac,  is  very  dif- 
ferent1 from  that  of  the  chalk 
and  fixt  alkali  in  the  foregoing 
procei's.  Immediately  on  mixture, 
a  very  penetrating  vapour  exhales ; 
and  in  dilhllation,  the  whole  of 
the  volatile  fait  arifes  in  a  liquid 
form  ;  no  part  of  it  appearing  in 
a  concrete  flate,  how  gently  fo- 
.ever  the  liquor  be  re-diltil!ed. 
This  fpirit  is  far  more  pungent 
than  the  other,  both  in  fmell  and 
tafte  ;  and',  like  fixt  alkalies  ren- 
dered cauftic  by  the  fame  inter- 
medium, it  raifes  no  efFervefcence 
on  the  admixture  of  acids. 

This  fpirit  is  held  too  acri- 
monious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed 
for  fmelling  to  in  faintings,  &c. 
though,  when  properly  diluted,  k 
may  begiven  inwardly  with  fafety, 
It  is  an  excellent  menltruum  for 
dome  vegetable  fubftances,  as  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  which  the  other  fpi- 
rit extracts  little  from. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity 
of  this  with  the  officinal  fpirits 
both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of 
hartfliorn  :  which  thus  become 
more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  au 


addition  of  a  confidcrable  quan- 
tity of  water,  without  any  danger 
of  difcovery  from  the  tafte  or 
fmel-1.  This  abufe  would  be  pre- 
vented, if  what  has  been  formeily 
laid  down  as  a  mark  of  the  ftrength 
of  thefe  fpirits  (fomc  of  the  vola- 
tile lalt  remaining  undifTolved  in 
them)  was  complied  with.  1c 
may  be  detected  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpefted  fpirit  about 
one-fourth  i:s  quantity  or  more  of 
redified  fpirit  of  wine:  which, 
if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  genuine, 
will  precipitate  a  part  of  its  vola- 
tile fait,  but  occafions  no  vifible 
fcparatiou  or  change  in  the  cauflic 
fpirit,  or  in  thofe  which  are  fo- 
phifticated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftituted,  to  the 
fpirit  of  fat  ammoniac,  a  foluticm 
of  crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  al- 
kaline fart  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofnes  a  faline  matter 
on  the  addtion  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
like  the  genuine  fpirit;  from 
which. however,  it  may  be  dilHn- 
guifhed,  by  the  fait  which  is  thus 
feparated,  not  being  a  volatile  al- 
kaline, but  a  fixt  neutral  fair. 
The  abufe  may  be  more  readily  de- 
tected by  a  drop  or  two  of  folution 
of  filver  made  in  aqua-fortis; 
which  will  produce  no  change  in 
the  appearance  of  the  true  fpirit, 
but  will  render  the  counterfeit 
turbid  and  milky. 


SECT.  III. 
Combination  of  alkalies  with  Gils  and  influmnable  fpirits. 


SAPO  AMYGDAUNUS. 

■  Almond  foap. 
Lond. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  frefh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantit)  by  meafure 
of  the    foregoing  foap  leys. 


Digeft  them  together  in  fuch  a 
heat,  that  they  may  but  juft  boil 
or  fimmer,  and  in  a  few  hours 
they  will  unite  :  after  which,  the 
liquor  in  boiling,  will  foon  be- 
come ropy,  and  in  good  mea- 
fure tranfparent;  a  little  of  k 

fuffered 
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.  futfercd  to  cool,  will  appear 
like  jelly.  Wnen  this  hap- 
pens, throw  in  by  little  and 
little  Tome  common  fait,  till  the 
boiling  liquor  talcs  its  ropinefs; 

"and  continue  the  coclion,  till, 
on  receiving  fome  drops  on  a 
tile,  th.2  foap  is  found  to  coa- 
gulate, and  the  water  freely  fe- 
V^r.ir.ei -from  it.  'The  lire  being 
then  removed,  the  foap  will  gra- 
dually arife  to  the  furfaceot  the 
liquor,  take  it  off  before  it 
grows  cold,  and  put  it  into  a 
wooden  mould  or  frame,  which 
has  a  cloth  for  its  bottom : 
afterwards  take  out  the  foap, 

"  and  fet  it  by  till  fufliciently 
dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,-  a  foap 
may  likewifc  be  made  with 
•oil  olive ;  but  the  pureft  oil 
.  rouft  be  ufed,  that  the  foap 
may  be  as  little  ungrateful  as 
poffible  either  to  the  palate  or 
fcomach. 

This  procefs  is  fo  fully  de- 
fcribed,  as  ro  render  any  farther 
directions  unnecefl'ary.  The  ge- 
neral virtues  of  foaps  have  been 
already  delivered  in  page  219: 
that  prepared  after  this  manner  is 
not  different  in  quality  from  the 
hard  fort  there  mentioned.  The 
llrength  of  foaps  varies  conflder- 
ably  with  their  age,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  kept ; 
frefh  foap  though  apparently  of 
a  good  confidence,  lofes,-  upon 
being  thoroughly  dried,  near  one- 
third  of  its  weight;  the  whole 
of  which  lofs  is  mere  water ;  a 
circumftance  to  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  in  the  exhibition  of 
this  medicine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the 
alkaline  fait  and  oil,  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  feparated  from  one 
another)  by  all  acids;  and  hence 
it  doe>  not  lather  with  waters  that 
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contain  any  acid  unneutralized. 
In  pure  water,  it  diflblves  into  a 
milky  liquor,  which  on  dropping 
in  fume  oil  of  vitriol  forms  a  kind 
of  coagulutn  :  on  adding  more 
of  the  acid,  the  liquor  becomes 
clear,  ihe  oil  of  the  foap  arifes 
to  the  furlace,  its  alkali  unitjng 
with  the  acid,  and  forming  faline 
concretions  at  the  bottom.  The 
oil,  carefully  collected,  proves  re- 
markably purer  than  when  it  nrft 
entered  the  compofition  of  the 
foap  ;  and,  like  the  effential  oils 
of  vegetables,  diflblves  in  fpirit 
of  wine :  it  may  poflibly  be  ap- 
plicable to  fome  ufeful  purpofes, 
as  it  feems  to  be  freed  from  its 
grofier  matter,  extremely  pure, 
and  is  void  of  the  pungency  of 
effential  oils. 

it  follows  from  the  above  expe- 
riments, that  no  kind  of  acid 
ought,  to  be  ufed  along  with  foap; 
all  acids  ahforbing  the  alkaline 
fait  of  the  foap  from  the  oil. 
Neutral  falts  have  not  this  effecT:, 
their  acid  being  already  fatiated 
with  an  alkali :  but  falts  com- 
pofed of  an  acid  and  an  earthy 
or  metallic  body,  as  the  purging 
bitter  fait,  vitriol,  &c.  decom- 
pound the  foap  equally  with  pure 
acids ;  acids  quitting  an  earth  or 
metal  to  unite  with  an  alkali 
brought  in  contact  with  them. 

Soap  diflblves  likewife,  but  in 
fmall  quantity,  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine  :  it  is  obfervable  of  this  fo- 
lution,  that  if  expofed  to  a  de- 
gree of  cold,  a  very  little  greater 
than  that  in  which  water  begins 
to  freeze,  it  congeals  into  a  folid 
pellucid  mafs. 

The  menflruum  which  diflblves 
foap  molt  perfectly,  and  ingreateft 
quantity,  is  a  pure  proof  fpirit. 
The  common  proof  fpirits  have  a 
flight  acidity,  not  indeed  dillin- 
guifhable  by  the  tafte  or  by  the 
ufual  ways  of  trialj  but  fufficiant 

F  f  $  it 
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to  give  fomewhat  of  a  milky  hue 
to  folutions  of  foap  made  in 
them.  This  may  be  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  alkaline 
fait :  Mr.  GeofFroy  obferves,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, that  twenty-eight  parts  of 
good  proof  fpirit,  with  the  addition 
of  one  part  of  fait  of  kali  (fee 
page  427.)  will  diflqlve  ten  parts 
of  good  hard  foap  into  a  perfectly 
limpid  liquor.  The  common 
alkaline  faltf,  as  that  of  tartar, 
anfwer  equally  in  thisrefpecl:  with 
that  of  kali;  but  the  latter,  be- 
ing much  lefs  acrimonious,  feems 
preferable  where  the  folution  is 
intended  for  medicinal  ufe. 

This  facility  of  the  decompofi- 
tion  of  foap  by  acids,  renders  it 
an  ufeful  criterion  of  low  degrees, 
of  unneutralized  acidity  in  wa- 
ters, &c.  The  limpid  folution  of 
foap  in  proof  fpirit,  dropt  into 
any  liquor,  that  contains  either  a 
pure  acid,  or  a  fait  compofed  of 
an  acid  with  an  earth  or  metal, 
renders  the  liquor  immediately 
jnilky,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantities  it  is  impregnated 
with. 

Sapo  purificatus. 
Purified  foap. 
Slice  one  pound  of  dry,  hard,  Ge- 
noa, Alicant,  or  any  other  oil- 
foap,  into  a  clean  pewter  veflel, 
and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Place 
the  ve/Tel  in  a  water-bath,  and 
apply  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  as 
may  make  the  fpirit  boil,  when 
it  will  foon  diflblve  the  foap. 
Let  the  velTel  ftand  clpfe  cover- 
ed, in  a  warm  place,  till  the  li- 
quor has  grown  perfectly  clear  ; 
if  any  oily  matter  fwim  upon  the 
furface,  carefully  fcum  it  off. 
Then  decant  the  limpid  liquor 
from  the  feces,  and  diftil  off 
from  it  all  the  fpirit  that  will 


arifein  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 
Expofe  the  remainder  to  a  dry 
air  for  a  few  days,  and  it  will 
become  a  white,  opake,  and 
fomewhat  friable  mafs.  Pratt, 
chem. 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  exa- 
mination, not  in  any  degree  acri- 
monious, but  quite  mild  and  foft, 
and  confequently  well  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 

Sapo  tartareus. 
Soap  of  tartar. 
Take  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tar- 
tar, very  well  calcined  and  re- 
duced into  powder  whilfthot: 
immediately  pour  upon  it,  in  a 
broad  glafs  veffel,  twice  its 
quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine; 
and  let  them  ftand  together  in  a 
cellar  for  fome  weeks,  till  the 
oil  has  penetrated  the  fait:  then 
add  more  oil  by  degrees,  till  the 
fait  has  abforbed  thrice  its 
own  quantity,  and  both  appear 
united  into  a  foap ;  which,  if 
the  matter  is  every  day  ftirred, 
will  happen  in  a  month  or  two^ 
The  effect  fucceeds  fooner,  if 
the  containing  veflel  be  fixed 
to  the  fail  of  a  windmill,  or  any 
other  machine  that  turns  round 
with  great  velocity. 

This  tedious  procefs,  which  is 
taken  from  the  preceding  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
might  be  finiflied  in  a  very  little 
time,  by  duly  attending  to  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  our  chemifts,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  writers,  have 
in  general  overlooked  ;  and  which 
many  have  fuppofed  to  be  a  means 
even  of  preventing  fuccefs.  If 
the  oil  be  poured  upon  the  pul- 
verized fait  whilft  very  hot,  they 
will  immediately   unite,  with  a 

hiding 
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hiffing  noife;  and  by  rubbing  for 
a  few  minutes  in  a  hot  mortar, 
form  a  truly  faponaceous  mafs,  the 
medicine  here  intended.    If  the 
falc  is  fufFered  to  grow  cold  before 
the  addition  of  the  oil,  it  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  unite  them  as  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  college  ob- 
ferves,   without  the  addition  of 
a  little  water,  which  in  this  cafe 
promotes  the  effect.    The  regular, 
uniform  motion  above  recommend- 
ed, does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
agitation  or  rubbing  in  a  mortar; 
the  different  degrees  of  centrifugal 
force  which  the  oil  and  fait  ac- 
quire  when    moved  circularly, 
tending  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
fait  does  not  retain  fo  much  of 
the  oil  as  might  be  expected ;  far 
the  greatell  part  of  this  volatile 
fluid  being  diflipated  in  the  pro- 
cefs.    Mr.  Baume  relates,  in  his 
Manuel  de  chemie  lately  publiflied, 
:  that  experiments  have  convinced 
I  him,  that  the  foap  confifts  of  only 
1  the  refinous  part  of  the  oil  united 
■  with  the  alkali ;  that  the  more 
:  fluid  and  well  rectified  the  oil  is, 
:  the  lefs  foap  is  obtained ;  and 
:  that  by  adding  a  little  turpen- 
in  fubftance  to  the  mixture, 
preparation  is  confiderably 
.  accelerated. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
1  celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  nephri- 
:tic  complaints,  and  as  a  corrector 
:of  certain  vegetable  fubftances, 
:particularly  opium;  it  was  for 
I  fome  time  a  great  fecret  in  the 
:hands  of  its  firft  preparer,  Star- 
key,  under  the  names  of  philo- 
sophic foap,  the  vegetable  cor-r 
reck  or,  uc.  Its  virtues,  however, 
have  not  been  fufficiently  war- 
ranted by  experience;  nor  does  the 
prefent  pradice  pay  any  regard 
toit.  Accordingly  both  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges  have 
rejected  it  at  the  late  reformation 
■of  their  pharmacopeias, 


:  tine 
:  the 


LOTIO  JAPONACEA. 

Saponaceous  lotion. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Damaflc  rofe  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint ; 

Oil  dive,  one  quarter  of  a  pint ; 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce 
by  meafure. 
Grind  the  ley  of  tartar  'and  the 

oil  together,  until  they  unite; 

then  gradually  add  the  rofe 

water. 


This  is  defigned  for  external 
ufe,  as  a  detergent  wafh  j  and, 
like  other  foapy  liquors,  anfwers 
this  purpofe  very  effectually. 
Where  it  is  required  to  be  more 
deterfive,  it  may  be  occasionally 
rendered  fo,  by  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of  any 
ftxt  alkaline  fait. 


LINIMENTUM 
SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  liniment. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint  ; 

Hard  Spanifh  foap, three  ounces; 

Camphor,  one  ounce. 
Pigeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of 

rofemary,  until  it 

then  add  the  camphor. 


is  dilfolved  ; 


BALSAMUM  SAPONACEUM; 
vulgo  OPPODELDOCH. 

Saponaceous  balfam,  commonly  call- 
ed opodeldoc. 
Edinh. 

Take  of 

Spanilh  foap,  ten  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  two  oun.-es  : 
EfTential  oil  of  rofemary, 
EfTential  oil  of  origanum,  each 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  four 

pints, 

F  f  4  Pigeft 
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Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of 
wine,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it 
is  diifolved  ;  then  add  the  cam- 
phor and  the  oils,  and  (hake 
the  whole  well  together,  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  mixed. 

These  compofitions  alfo  are 
employed  chiefly  /or  external  pur- 
pofes,  againlt  •  rheumatic  pains, 
fprains,  bruifes,  and  other  like 
complaints..  Soap  adts  to  much 
better  advantage,  when  thus  ap- 
plied in  a  liquid  form,  than  in  the 
I'olid  one  of  a  plaller. 

■BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 
vulgo  BATE  AN  UM. 

Anodyne  balfam^  commonly  called 
Bates  s  balfam. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  foap,  two  ounces ; 
Crude  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphor,  fix  drams  ; 
Eflential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
dram  ; 

Reclined  fpirit  of  wine,  eigh- 
teen ounces ; 
Digeft  the  fpirit  with  the  foap 
and  opium,  in  a  gentle  fand- 
heat,  for  three  days :  then  (train 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
camphor  and  eflential  oil. 

i 

This,  compofition  is  greatly 
commended  for  allaying  pains, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  fometimes 
ufed  with  benefit  even  in  the 
gout ;  a  cloth  dipt  in  it  being  laid 
tfn  the  part.  It  is  fometimes  like- 
wife  directed  to  be  taken  inwardly, 
in  the  fame  diforder,  as  alfo  in 
nervous  colics,  jaundices,  &c.  from 
twenty;  to  fifcy  drops  or  more; 
though  furely,  in  gouty  cafes,  the 
ufe  of  opiate  medicines  requires 
great  caution.  One  grain  of  opium 
is  contained  in  about  ninety  drops 
of  the  .balfam.. 


LINIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

V -ilatile  liniment. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  by 

meafure  ; 
Spirit   of  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drams  by  weight. 
Stir   them    together   in  a  wide- 
mouthed  phial,  until  they  per- 
fectly unite. 

EPITHEMA  VOLATILE. 
Volatile  ep  'uhcm. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
equal  weights. 
Stir  the  turpentine  in  a  mortar, 

gradually  dropping  in  the  fpirit, 

until  they  unite  into  a  white 

mafs. 

EMPLASTRUM  VOLATILE. 
Volatile  plajler. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine, 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  ounce. 

Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into  the 
turpentine,  ftirring  them  dili- 
gently together  in  a  mortar. 

The  three  foregoing  are  very 
acrid,  ftimulating  compofitions, 
and  are  principally  applied  againft 
rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 
The  epithem  or  plafter  was  for- 
merly made  of  a  ItifFer  confidence, 
and  more  adhefive,  by  an  additi- 
tion  of  tacamahaca ;  which  is  here 
judicioufly  omitted,  as  it  prevent- 
ed the  application  from  being  fo 
expeditioufly  got  off  from  the 
part,  as  its  great  irritating  power 
made  fometimes  neceflary. 

6PIRITUS 
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SFIR1TUS  SALIS  AMMO- 
NIAC1  DULCIS. 

•Dulcified  fpirit  of  fa  I  ammoniac. 
Land. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  any  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  four  ounces  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  three  pints  of 
proof  fpirit  of  wine.  Diftil 
off,  with  a  gentle  heat,  a  pint 
and  a  half. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come 
much  into  eiteem,  both  as  a  me- 
dicine and  a  menftruum.  It  is 
a  folution  of  volatile  fait  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine;  for  though 
prcof  fpirit  is  made  ufe  of,  its 
phlegmatic  part  does  not  arife  in 
the  diltillation,  and  ferves  only  to 
facilitate  the  a&ion  of  the  pure 
fpirit  upon  the  ammoniacal  fait. 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  does  not 
diilblve  volatile  alkaline  falts  by 
fimple  mixture  :  on  the  contrary, 
it  precipitates  them,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  when  they  are 
previoufly  diffolved  in  water  :  but 
by  the  prefent  procefs,  a  confider- 
able  proportion  of  the  volatile 
alkali  is  combined  with  the  fpirit. 
It  might  perhaps,  for  fome  pur- 
pofes,  be  more  advifeable,  to  ufe 
in  this  intention  the  volatile  fpirit 
made  with  quicklime  :  for  this 
may  be  mixed  at  once  with  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine,  in  any  propor- 
tions, without  the  leall  danger 
of  any  feparation  of  the  volatile 
alkali. 

SP1RITUS  VOLATILIS 
FCETIDUS. 

77;;  volatile  fetid  fpirit. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Afafcetida,  four  ounces  ; 
f  roof  fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 


Draw  off  with  a  gentle  heat,  five 
pints. 

This  fpirit  is  defigned  as  an  * 
antihyileric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
impregnated  for  thefe  purpofes 
with  different  fetids,  have  been 
ufually  kept  in  the  fhops  :  the 
ingredient  here  made  choice  of, 
is  the  belt  calculated  of  any  for 
general  ufe,  and  equivalent  in 
virtue  to  them  all.  The  fpirit  is 
pale  when  newly  diftilled,  but 
acquires  a  considerable  tinge  in 
keeping. 

SP1RITUS  VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Effential  oil  of  nutmegs, 
ElTence  of  lemons,    each  two 
drams  ; 

Effential  oil  of  cloves,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  quart. 
Diftil  them  with   a  very  gentle 
fire. 

SPJRITUS  VOLATILIS  OLE- 
OSUS,   vulgo  SALINUS 
AROMATICUS. 

V olatile  oily  jpirit,  commonly  called 
falme  aromatic  fpirit. 
^dinb. 

Take' of 

V olatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 

eight  ounces  ; 
EfTential  oil  of  rofemary,  one 

ounce  and  a  half : 
Oil  of  amber,  one  ounce  ; 
Effencc  of  lemon  peel,  half  an 

ounce ; 

French  brandy,  one  gallon  and 
a  half. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation,  in  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  near  one 
gallon. 

Volatile 


» 
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Volatile  falts,  thus  united 
with  aromatics,  are  not  only  more 
agreeable  in  flavour,  but  likewife 
more  acceptable  to  the  ftomach, 
and  lefs  acrimonious,  than  in  their 
pure  Hate.  Both  the  foregoing 
compofitions  turn  out  excellent 
ones,  provided  the  oils  are  good, 
and  the  diftillation  (kilfully  per- 
formed. The  dofe  is  from  five  or 
fix  drops  to  fixty  or  more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might 
be  prepared  extemporaneoufly,  by 
dropping  any  proper  eflential  oil 
into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac, which  will  readily  difr 
folve  the  oil  without  the  affiftance 
of  diftillation,  as  in  the  following 
compofitions  ;  in  which  Jamaica 
pepper  is  chofen  for  the  aromatic 
material,  as  being  a  cheap  and 
fufHciently  elegant  one,  and  very 
well  adapted  to  general  ufe. 

Spiritus  volatilis  oleosus 

extemporaneus. 
Extemporaneous  'volatile  oily  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 

one  pint ; 
EfTential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  oil 
may  be  diflblved. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  rectified, 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 

half  a  pint  ; 
Ellen tial  oil  of  Jamaica  peper, 

two  drams. 
Diflblvethe  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  this  folution  with  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac :  a  white 
coagulum  will  be  immediately 
formed,  which,  in  a  warm  place 
foon  refolves  into  a  tranfparent 
liquor,  depofiting  a  quantity  of 
a  volatile  oily  fait. 


By  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods, a  volatile  oily  fpirit  may 
be  made  occafionally,  and  adapt- 
ed, at  plcafure,  to  particular  pur- 
pofes,  by  chufing  an  elfential  oil 
proper  for  the  intention.  Thus, 
in  hyRcrical  difordcrs,  where  the 
uterine  purgations  are  deficient, 
a  preparation  of  this  kind  made 
with  the  oils  of  rue,  favin,  penny- 
royal, or  other  like  plants,  proves 
an  ufeful  remedy  ;  for  weaknefs 
of  the  ftomach,  oil  of  mint  may 
be  taken  ;  where  a  cephalic  is  re- 
quired, oil  of  marjoram,  lavender, 
or  rofemary  ;  in  coldnefs  and 
faintings,  .oil  of  cinnamon  ;  in 
cafes  of  flatulencies,  the  oils  of 
anifeeds  and  fweet  fennel  feeds. 
Thefe  laft  greatly  cover  the  pun- 
gency of  the  volatile  fpirit,  and 
render  it  fupportable  to  the  pa- 
late. The  fpirits  thus  made  by 
Ample  mixture,  arenowife  inferior, 
in  medicinal  efficacy,  to  thofe 
prepared  by  diftillation,  though 
the  tinge,  which  they  receive  from 
the  oil,  may  render  them  to  fome 
perfons  lefs  fightly. 

Spiritus  volatilis  succi- 
nates. 
Succinated  'volatile  fpirit. 

Take  of 

Rectified  oil  of  amber,  from 

twelve  to  fixty  drops  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce ; 

Volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
prepared     with  quicklime, 
twelve  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  and  diftil  in  a 

retort  with  a  moderate  fire. 

This  compolition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  corns 
into  efteem,  particularly  for  fmell- 
ing  to  in  lownefles  and  faintings, 
under  the  name  of  Eau  de  luce. 
It  has  been  hitherto  brought 
from  France,   It  is  not  quite  lim- 
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ipid,  for  the  oil  of  amber  diflblves    ingly  ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of  the 
only  imperfedlly  in  the  fpirit:  if   oil  will  be  imbibed, 
the  volatile  fpirit  is  not  exceed- 


S  E  C  T.  IV. 


Acid  Spirits. 


SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI  tenuis, 
et  fortis  (oleum  dictus  E.) 
atque  COLCOTHAR. 
i  Weak  fpirit ,  and  the  Jirong  fpirit 
cr  oily  ofvitrioly  and  colcothar. 
Loud. 

LET  calcined  vitriol  bediftilled 
in  earthen  veflels,  with  a  re- 
verberatory  fire,  for  three  days 
without  intermiflion.  What  re- 
mains in  the  velTels  is  called 
colcothar  of  vitriol. 
iPut  the  diftilled  liquor  into  a 
glafs  retort,  and  place  in  it  a 
land  furnace  :  the  weak  fpirit 
will  come  over,  the  ftrong  (im- 
properly called  oil  of  vitriol) 
remaining  behind. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  vi- 
triol, calcined  to  a  flight  yellow 
colour,  and  reduced  into  pow- 
der. Fill  therewith  one  half 
of  an  earthen  retort,  place  it 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  fit 
on  a  very  large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junctures  :  then 
proceed  to  diftillation,  gradual- 
ly increafing  the  fire  to  -  the 
utmoft  degree,  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  any  vapours 
arife. 

The  phlegm,  fpirit,  and  oil 
improperly  fo  called,  may  be 
feparated  from  each  other,  by 
committing  the  whole  to  diftil- 
lation in  a  retort  placed  in  a 
fand  furnace.  The  phlegm 
(which  will  be  in  little  quantity 
if  the  vitrial  has  been  duly 


calcined)  will  arife  with  a  fmall 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  fpirit 
with  a  ftronger,  leaving  the  oil 
behind. 

The  vitriol  fhould  be  calcined 
till  it  acquires  a  yellowifti  colour 
inclining  to  red  :  if  calcined  only 
to  whitenefs,  as  has  been  com- 
monly directed,  it  will  change  in 
the  diftilling  veflels  into  a  hard 
compact  mafs,  from  which  the 
due  quantity  of  acid  can  never 
be  obtained,  though  ,urged  with 
the  moft  vehement  fire  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  A  retort  is  an 
inconvenient  inftrument  for  per-, 
forming  the  diftillation  in  :  it  re- 
quires an  extraordinary  expence  of 
fuel  and  time  to  elevate  the  pon- 
derous acid  of  vitriol,  fo  high  as 
the  figure  of  this  veflel  demands: 
the  veflels  ufually  employed  are 
fo  contrived,  that  the  vapour  pafles 
out  laterally,  without  any  afcent  ; 
thefe  are  called  long-necks  :  the 
junctures  of  them  with  the  re- 
ceivers may  be  luted  with  Wind- 
for  loam,  moiftened  with  a  folu- 
tion  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
then  beaten  up  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  horfe-dung.  If  the  fire 
is  fufficicntly  ftrong,  the  diftilla- 
tion will  be  finiftied  in  much  lefs 
than  three  days,  though  vapours 
will  not  ceafe  to  appear  long 
after  this  period :  when  the  pro- 
cefs  has  been  continued  for  a 
certain  time,  which  Boerhaave 
limits  to  eighteen  hours,  the  fpi- 
rit that  arifc»  will  not  pay  the 

expence ; 
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expence  ;  regard  however  muft 
he  had  herein  to  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  the  quantity  erf"  vitriol  in 
each  diltilling' veflel,  and  the  de- 
gree of  heat  employed  ;  thole  who 
make  this  commodity  in  quantity, 
continue  the  operation  no  longer 
than  till  the  fumes  which  iflue 
from  the  long-necks,  at  thegreateft 
diftance  from  the  fire,  begin  to 
leffen,  and  the  recipients  grow 
fomewhat  clear. 

This  procefs  is  not  practicable 
to  advantage  without  a  very  large 
apparatus.    Hence  it  is  become  a 
d^itinct  branch  of  the  chemical  bu- 
finefs ;  and  conf derable  works  have 
been  erected  for  it,  in  fuch  parts 
ef  the  kingdom  as  fuel  can  be 
moft  eafily  procured  in  ;  fome  of 
the  furnaces  are  fo  large  as  to  con- 
tain  a    hundred    earthen  long- 
necks,  or  dillilling  veftels,  atonce. 
The  metallic  part  of  the  vitriol, 
or  colcothar,  which  remains  after 
the  diftillation,  is  ground  down 
in  mills,  edulcorated  with  water, 
and  employed  as  a  pigment  :  in 
medical  virtue,  it  is  not  different 
from  fome  of  the  calces  of  iron,  to 
be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  it  arifes  in  the 
firft  diftillation,  appears  of  a  dark 
or  blackilh  colour,  and  contains 
a  confiderable  portion  of  phlegm. 
In  the  fecond  diftillation,  the 
phlegmatic  parts  arife  firft,  toge- 
ther with  the  lighter  acid,  which 
are  kept  apart  under  the  name  of 
weak  fpirit  :  at  the  fame  time,  the 
remaining  ftrong  fpirit,  or  oil  as  it 
is  called,  lofes  its  black  colour, 
and  becomes  clear  ;  and  this  is  the 
ufual  mark  for  difcontinuing  the 
diftillation.  Methods  of  farther 
purifying  this  acid  for  the  nicer 
ufes  are  defcribed  in  Practical  Chc- 
miftry,  page  144. 

The  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we 
are  acquainted  with  j    and  the 


moft  powerful  of  the  acids.  If 
any  other  acid  be  united  with  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait  or  earth  ;  upon 
the  addition  of  the  vitriolic,  iurh 
acid  will  be  diflodged,  and  arife 
on  applying  a  moderate  heat,  leav- 
ing the  vitriolic  in  pofl'cftion  of 
the  alkali  ;  though  without  this 
addition,  it  would  not  yield  to  the 
moft  vehement  fire.     Mixt  with 
water,  it  inftanjly  conceives  great 
heat,  infomuch  that  glafs  veftels 
are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mixture, 
unlefs  ir  is  very  llovvly  performed; 
expofed  to  the    air,    it  imbibes 
moifture,  and  foon  acquires  a  not- 
able iucieafe  of  weight.    In  me- 
dicine, it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations  : 
it   is  likewife    not  unfrequently 
mixed  with  juleps  and  the  like,  in 
fuch  quan;it'  as  will  be  fufiicient 
to  give  ti  e  liquor  an  agreeable 
tartnefs  in  the  intentions  of  a  cool- 
ing antifeptic,    reftringent,  and 
ftqmachic.    See  page  32^. 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 
per  campanam. 
Spirit   ( commonly  culled  Oil)  of 
fulphur  by  the  bell. 
Lond. 

Let  the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  un- 
der a  glafs  veflel  fitted  for  this 
ufe,  called  a  bell  ;  and  let  the 
acid  fpirit,  which  trickles  down 
from  the  fides  of  the  bell,  be 
received  in  a  glafs  difti  placed 
underneath. 

EJinb.  ■ 

Take  any  quantity  of  fulphur; 
melt  it  in  an  earthen  difti,  and 
dip  into  it  twifted  ftrips  of  linen, 
fo  as  to  form  a  fulphurated 
match.  Fallen  this  in  the  mouth 
of  a  vial,  which  is  to  be  fet 
in  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  or 
earthen  difti,  in  a  moill  place 
fcreened  from  the  wind  :  then 
kindle  the  fulphur  with  a  red- 
hot 
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hot  iron  ;  and  hang  over  it  a 
glafs  bcil,  at  fuch  a  diltance, 
that  the  flame  may  not  touch  it. 
The  vapour  of  the  fulphur  will 
condenle  in  the  bell  by  the 
cold,  and  drop  down  from  its 
fides,  like  water,  into  the  veflel 
placed  underneath. 

The  glafs  ufually  employed  for 
this  purpote  by  the  chemiils  differs 
connderably  from  the  bell  fhape : 
its  belly  is  ipherical,  and  has  a  rim 
at  the  bo:  torn  turned  inwards  a 
little  ;  the  upper  part  ends  in  a 
long  open  Hem  :  a  large  receiver, 
with  a  hole  cut  in  its  bottom, 
and  a  long  tube  inferted  into  its 
mouth,  would  anfwer  as  well.  If 
the  fulphur  happens  to  burn  dull, 
the  glafs  is  taken  off",  and  the 
matter  ftirred  with  an  iron  wire, 
or  clean  tobacco-pipe  :  as  it  con- 
fumes,  frefh  quantities  are  fup- 
plied,  till  all  the  fulphur  defigned 
for  this  ufe  is  burnt.  The  con- 
denfation  of  the  fumes  depends 
in  great  meafure  upon  their  im- 
bibing aqueous  moifture :  hence 
in  wet  weather,  or  a  damp  place, 
the  operation  fucceeds  belt.  In 
dry  weather,  it  is  cuflomary  to 
moiften  the  bell,  by  fufpending  it 
for  a  little  time  over  the  Iteam  of 
boiling  water. 

This  procefs  is  fufficiently  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpi- 
rit  obtained  by  it  extremely  fmall  ; 
greateft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping 
into  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom, 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  bell. 

Several  contrivances  have  been 
made  for  preventing  thefe  incon- 
veniencies.  One  of  the  belt  com- 
monly known,  is  that  defcribed  in 
vol.  v.  art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh 
effays;  in  Mead  of  the  bell,  a  large 
retort  is  employed,  having  a  tubu- 
lated receiver  (with  the  pipe  turned 
uppermoft)  adapted  to  its  neck  ; 
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muead  of  the  large  aperture  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bell,  a  fmall  one 
is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort:  and  thus  by  diminifhing  the 
aperture,  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  the  ve'ffels  and  lengthening  the 
paffage  of  the  fume,  a  consider- 
ably larger  quantity  of  the  fumes 
are  detained  than  in  the  common 
inflruments. 

This  apparatus  may  be  greatly 
improved,  by  cutting  the  hole  in 
the  fide  of  the  retort,  and  pour- 
ing into  the  bottom  an  ounce  or 
two  of  warm  water,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  placed  a  (hallow  itone 
cup  containing  the  fulphur.  The 
heat  of  the  burning  fulphur  is 
foon  communicated  to  the  water, 
fo  as  to  keep  it  continually  rifing 
in  fleam  ;  with  this  aqueous  va- 
pour, the  fumes  of  the  brimftone 
'  are  effectually  blended  as  they 
afcend  ;  and  detained  in  confider- 
able  quantity,  in  a  much  lefs  pro- 
portion of  phlegm  than  when  the 
common  methods  are  purfued  : 
forhere,  the  bufmefs  of  rectifica- 
tion or  dephlegmation  is  carrying 
on,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  acid 
is  collecting. 

This  affair  is  capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved.  In  the 
common  method  by  the  bell,  in 
the  moft  favourable  circumftances., 
fcarce  above  two  drams  of  acid 
fpirit  are  obtained  from  fixteen 
ounces  of  fulphur  :  by  the  fe- 
corid  apparatus,  an  ounce  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fame  quanti- 
ty; and  by  the  other,  about  two 
ounces.  It  appears  however,  from 
experiments  related  by  Stahl  and 
others,  that  out  of  fixteen  ounces 
of  fulphur,  at  leaft  fifteen  ounces 
are  pure  acid,  of  fuch  itrength 
as  to  require  being  diluted  with 
above  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  com- 
mon fpirit  of  fulphur.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  if  we  could  con- 
trive 
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trive  a  method  of  burning  fulphur, 
lb  as  to  preferve  all  the  fumes,  we 
might  obtain  from  it  much  more 
than  its  own  weight,  of  an  acid  of 
the  ordinary  ftrength. 

The  acid  obtained  from  fulphur 
is  in  all  refpedts  fimilar  to  that  of 
vitriol.  The  acid  of  fulphur, 
united  with  iron  or  copper,  forms 
a  true  vitriol  ;  and  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  combined  with  inflamma- 
ble matters,  produces  fulphur,  not 
diftinguiftiable  from  pure  common 
brimftone.  The  identity  of  thefe 
acids  is  well  known  to  fome  parti- 
cular perfons,  who  fupply  us  with 
almoft  all  that  is  now  fold  under 
the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepar- 
ed from  the  fumes  of  burning  ful- 
phur. The  method  by  which  they 
obtain  the  acid  fo  plentifully,  and 
at  fo  cheap  a  rate,  from  this  con- 
crete which  has  hitherto  yielded 
it  fo  fparingly,  differs  from  the 
procefles  above  defcribed.  In- 
ftead  of  an  open  bell,  or  a  retort 
with  the  mouth  open,  they  ufe, 
for  burning  the  fulphur  in,  very 
large  fpherical  glafs  veffels  blown 
on  purpofe,  of  the  fize  of  a  hog- 
fhead  or  more,  with  only  one  aper- 
ture, through  which  the  fulphur 
is  introduced,  and  which  is  after- 
wards immediately  clofed,  till  the 
fumes  have  fubfided  and  incor- 
porated with  the  vapour  of  the 
warm  water  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  veffel. 

AQUA  SULPHURATA. 

Sulphurated  water,  ufually  called 
gas  fulpburis. 
Lond, 

Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fulphur.  Let  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  in  an 
iron  ladle,  and  fufpended  over 
the  water  in  a  clofe  veffel  :  as 
foon  as  the  fumes  fubfide,  fome 
more  of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired 


in  the  fame  manner;  and  this 
repeated  till  the  whole  quantity 
is  burnt. 

A  convenient  way  of  managing 
this  procefs  is,  to  put  the  water 
into  a  glafs  receiver,  placed  on  its 
fide  ;  and  to  have  the  ladle,  con- 
taining the  burned  fulphur,  fixed 
to  a  plug,  made  to  go  freely  into 
the  neck  of  the  veffel  ;  the  ufe  of 
the  plug  is  to  keep  the  ladle  from 
dipping  into  the  water  :  the  fumes 
which  iffue  betwixt  it  and  the 
glafs,  may  be  confined  by  a  cloth 
thrown  round  the  neck. 

The  water  is  impregnated,  in 
this  procefs,  with  a  fubtile  vo- 
latile acid,  different  in  many  re- 
fpefts  from  the  foregoing  fpirits 
of  fulphur  and  of  vitriol.  The 
acid  may  likewife^be  obtained  in 
the  fame  volatile  ftate,  both  from 
vitriol  and  fulphur,  without  water. 
If  the  retort  or  long  neck,  during 
the  diftillation  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
happens  to  crack  in  the  fire,  all 
the  acids  that  rifes  afterwards  ia 
found  to  be  thus  volatilized.  If 
cloths,  moiftened  with  a  folution 
of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fufpended 
over  burning  brimftone,  the  acid 
fumes  will  be  imbibed  by  the  al- 
kali, and  form  with  it  a  neutral 
fait :  if  this  neutral  fait  be  rubbed 
off"  from  the  cloths,  and  fome 
common  oil  of  vitriol  poured  up- 
on it,  the  volatile  acid  it  had 
imbibed  from  the  fulphur  will  be 
immediately  extricated  again,  and 
may  be  collected  by  diftillation. 
The  acid  proves  in  all  thefe  cafes 
fo  volatile,  as  to  diftil  in  a  heat 
fcarcely  greater  than  that  which 
the  hand  can  fupport :  it  has  a 
pungent  fuffbeating  fmell,  like 
that  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brimftone,  but  difcovers  to  the 
tafte  very  little  acidity  or  cor- 
rofivenefs.  Expofed  for  fom* 
time  to  the  air,    it   lofes  thefe 

properties, 
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properties,  and  becomes  afixt  acid, 
and  corrofive  like  common  oil  of 
vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulpburata  is  liable  to 
great  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ltrength  ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
water  being  impregnated  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the 
fumes,  according  as  the  procefs  is 
more  or  lefs  Ikilfully  managed  ; 
ar.d  partly  on  account  of  the  above 
change  of  the  acid  from  a  volatile 
to  a  fixt  ftate.  When  newly  pre- 
pared, it  is  highly  volatile  and  pun- 
gent, fmelling  like  burning  brim- 
ftone,  but  in  tafte  rather  bitterith 
and  auflere  than  acid ;  in  keeping, 
the  volatility  and  fmell  are  loft,  and 
the  liquor  ( (boner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  the  air  is  more  or  lefs  ad- 
mitted to  it)  becomes  in  all  refpefts 
the  fame  as  water  acidulated  with 
a  little  common  oil  of  vitriol. 

This  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  fits  of  the  convulfive  afth- 
ma.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoonfulor  half  an  ounce  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  in  any  fuit- 
table  vehicle. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  Glauberi. 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Lond. 

Take  three  pounds  of  nitre,  and 
one  pound  of  the  ftrong  fpirit, 
or  oil  of  vitriol.  Mix  them 
cautioufly  and  gradually  toge- 
ther, under  a  chimney  ;  and 
then  difti!,  at  firft  with  a  gentle, 
and  afterwards  with  a  ftronger 
heat. 

EJinb. 

Put  two  pounds  of  nitre  into  a 
glafs  retort ;  and  add  by  degrees 
one  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  di- 
luted with  an  equal  quantity  of 
warm  water.  Diftil  in  a  fand 
heat,  gradually  increafed,  till 
the  matter  remains  dry. 
This  fpirit  is  rectified  by  a  fecond 
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diftillation,  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  in  a  glafs  cucurbit, 
with  its  head  and  receiver  :  the 
phlegm  arifes,  leaving  the  fpirit 
behind. 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofive 
vapours,  which  begin  to  iflue  im- 
mediately upon  mixture,  and  which 
the  operator  ought  cautioufly  to 
avoid.  A  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol 
is  fufScient  to  expel  all  the  acid 
from  about  two  pounds  of  nitre, 
not  from  more  :  fome  direct  equal 
parts  of  the  two.  The  fpirit,  in 
either  cafe,  is  in  quality  the  fame  ; 
the  difference  in  this  refpeft  affect- 
ing only  the  refiduum.  When  two 
parts  of  nitre  are  taken  to  one  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  remaining  al- 
kaline bafts  of  the  nitre  is  com- 
pletely faturated  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  and  the  refult  is  a  neutral 
fait,  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tar- 
tar, as  we  Ihall  fee  hereafter  :  if 
more  nitre  is  ufed,  a  part  of  the 
nitre  in  fubftance  will  remain 
blended  with  this  vitriolated  fait : 
if  lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali 
enough  to  faturate  the  vitriolc  acid, 
and  the  refiduum  will  be  not  a 
neutral  fait,  but  a  very  acid  one. 
In  this  laft  cafe  there  is  one  conve- 
niency  ;  the  acid  fait  being  readily 
diflbluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got 
out  without  breaking  the  retort, 
which  the  others  are  not. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodges  all  but  that  from  alkaline 
faks  or  earths,  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  in  deflagrating 
with  inflammable  matters :  if  a 
folution  of  any  inflammable  fub- 
ftance, as  hartfhorn,  &c.  in  this 
acid  be  fet  to  evaporate;  as  foon  as 
the  matter  approaches  to  drynefs, 
a  violent  detonation  enfues.  The 
chief  ufc  of  this  acid  is  as  a  men- 
ftruum  for  certain  minerals,  and  as 

the 
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the  bafis  of  fome  particular  prepa- 
rations, of  which  hereafter.  It 
has  been  given  likewife  diluted 
with  any  convenient  vehicle,  as  a 
diuretic,  from  ten  to  fifty  drops. 

SPIRITUS  SALTS  MARINI 
Glauberi. 
Glauber  s  fpirit  of  fea  fait. 
Lond. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fea  fait,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  ftrong  fpi- 
rit or  oil  of  vitriol.  Dilute  the 
acid  fpirit  with  a  pint  cf  water, 
and  pour  this  mixture,  by  little 
and  little,  on  the  fait  under  a 
chimney  ;  then  diltil,  at  firft 
with  a  gentle,  and  afterwards 
with  a  ftronger  fire. 

Edhib. 

Put  into  a  glafs  retort  two  pounds 
of  fea  fait  decrepitated  (that  is, 
dried  over  the  fire  till  it  ceafes 
to  crackle,  and  pour  thereon,  by 
little  and  little,  one  pound  of 
oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  an  e- 
qual  quantity  of  warm  water. 
Place  the  retort  infand;  and, 
tyith  a  fire  gradually  increafed, 
diftil  to  drynefs.  This  fpirit  is 
rectified  by  a  fecond  diftillation, 
in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a  head 
and  receiver  adapted  to  it ;  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath  the 
phlegm  will  arife,  leaving  the 
fpirit  behind. 

The  marine  acid  arifes,  not  in 
red  fumes  like  the  nitrous,  but  in 
white  ones.  The  addition  of  wa- 
ter is  more  neceflary  here  than  in 
the  foregoing  procefs;  the  marine 
vapours  being  fo  volatile,  as  fcarce 
to  condenfe  without  fome  adven- 
titious humidity;  and  hence  the 
rectification,  directed  in  the  fecond 
procefs,  does  not  fucceed  fo  well  as 
that  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  part  of 
the  marine  fpirit  arifing  along 
with  the  phlegm.    Thi  oil  of  vi- 
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triol  is  moft  conveniently  mixed 
with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or 
ftone-ware  vefiel ;  for  unlefs  the 
mixture  is  made  exceeding  flowly, 
it  grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger 
breaking  a  glafs  one. 

The  Ipirit  of  fea  fait  is  the 
weakeft  of  the  mineral  acids,  but 
ftronger  than  any  of  the  vegetable; 
it  requires  a  greater  fire  to  diltil  it 
than  that  of  nitre,  yet  is  more 
readily  diflipated  by  the  action  of 
the  air.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  as  a 
menftruum  for  the  making  of  o- 
ther  preparations :  fometimes  like<- 
wife  it  is  given,  properly  diluted, 
as  an  antiphlogiftic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic,  from  ten  to  fixty  or  fe- 
venty  drops. 

Spiritus  salis. 
Spirit  of  jalt. 
Take  a  pound  of  fea  fait  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  three  pounds  of 
powdered  bricks.  Mix,  and  per 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a  fize  that  thefe  may  fill 
only  one  half  of  it.  Place  the 
retort  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, adapt  to  it  a  large  receiver, 
and  lute  well  the  junctures. 
Let  the  fire  be  applied,  at  firft 
very  fparingly,  and  afterwards 
increafed  by  degrees,  until  aM 
thefpirits  are  driven  over  in  the 
form  of  clouds.  When  the  vef- 
fels  are  grown  cold,  pour  out 
the  diftilled  liquor  into  a  glafs 
cucuibit,  and  gently  abftract 
from  it  the  phlegm,  which  will 
leave  the  fpirit  pure. 

Instead  of  brickd  u  ft,  fome  have 
ufed  bolar  earths  and  clays.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  fub- 
ftances  aft  by  difcontinuing  and 
dividing  the  particles  of  the  fait, 
fo  as  to  enable  the  fire  to  expel  the 
fpiric  :  if  this  was  true,  glafs  or 
fand  would  prove  equally  fervice- 
able,  and  the  fame  intermedium 
c  would 
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would  anfwer  as  well  for  a  num- 
ber of  times  as  at  firft  ;  the  reverie 
of  which,  experiments  fhew  to  be 
true.  Brick-earth,  and  other  fub- 
liances  of  this  kind,  contain  a 
fmall  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid, 
whole  known  property  it  is  to  dif- 
engage  the  acid  of  fea  fait,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  them  of 
life  in  this  procefs.  The  quantity 
of  fpirit,  therefore,  obtained  by 
thefe  intermedia,  is  only  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  acid  con- 
tained in  them,  which  is  extremely 
fmall.  This  has  occafioned  fome 
to  make  ufe  of  vitriol,  as  Contain- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid  :  but  though  vitriol  is 
in  this  refpeft  greatly  preferable 
to  brickdufl,  or  the  argillaceous 
earths  ;  yet  in  another,  it  is  found 
lefs  eligible  ;  its  metallic  part  fo 
firongly  adheres  to  the  marine  acid, 
as  to  keep  it  down  after  it  is  fepa- 
rated  from  its  bafis,  or  elfe  arifes 
along  wi:h  it,  and  defiles  the  pro- 
duct. Thefe  methods  therefore  of 
extracting  the  fpirit  of  fait  have 
been  for  fome  time  laid  afide  ;  the 
foregoing  in  which  the  pure  vi- 
triolic acid  itfelf  is  ufed,  being  in 
all  refpects  more  convenient  and 
advantageous. 

AQUA  FORTIS. 
Land. 

Take  of 
Nitre, 

Green  vitriol  uncalcined,  each 

three  pounds  ; 
The  fame  vitriol'calcinedi  one 

pound  and  a  half. 
Wix  them  well  together,  and  diftil 
with  a  very  ftrong  fire,  as  long 
as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 

Single  aquafortis. 
FMnb. 

Take  two  parts  of  vitriol  calcined 
to  whitenefs,  and  ore  pare  of 
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powdered  nitre  Mix  them  very 
well  together,  and  fill  therewith 
an  earthen  retort  to  two-thirds; 
then  fit  on  a  large  receiver,  and 
proceed  to  diftillation  ;  which  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  fpirit  of 
fait. 

The  vitriol  here  is  not  liable  to 
the  inconvenience  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  remark  ;  it  only  oc- 
cafions  a  greater  heat  to  be  ne- 
ceftary  than  when  the  pure  vitriolic 
acid  is  ufed,  for  the  acid  of  the  vi- 
triol muft  be  extricated  before  it 
can  aft  on  the  nitie;  the  fire, 
however,  muft  not  be  extremely 
ftrong,  otherwife  fome  of  the  me- 
tallic parts  of  the  vitriol  will  be 
forced  over  along  with  the  nitrous 
acid  :  the  direction  of  thoroughly 
mixing  the  ingredients  ought  to  be 
well  attended  to,  for  if  this  is 
negledted,  or  but  flighty  perform- 
ed, the  due  quantity  of  acid  will 
not  be  obtained.  The  produce  cf 
thefe  proceiTes  is  a  fpirit  of  nitre 
containing  fo  much  more  phlegm, 
or  watery  moifture,  than  Glauber's 
fpirit,  as  the  vitriol  employed  ia 
its  preparation  does  more  than  an 
equivalentquantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX. 
Double  aquafortis* 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol  calcined  to  white- 
nefs, 

Glay  dried  and  powdered, 
Powdered  nitre,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  diftil 
in' an  earthen  retort  as  above. 

This  procefs  is  an  unartfulono. 
The  clay  appears  to  be  of  very 
little  ufe,  though  the  contrivers  of 
the  procefs  feem,  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  vitriol,    to  have 
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laid  confiderable  ftrefs  on  it :  all  it 
can  do  is  to  hinder  the  melting  of 
the  falts.  It  would  doubtlefs  be 
better  to  omit  they  clay,and  increafe 
the  quantity  of  the  vitriol ;  which, 
in  order  to  make  the  aquafortis  of 
the  ftrength  here  intended,  (hould 
undergo  a  farther  degree  of  calci- 
nation. 

The  great  demand  which  there 
is  in  fundry  bufinelfes  for  aquafor- 
tis has  occafioned  the  preparation 
of  it  to  become  a  trade  by  itleif. 
Hence  larger  and  lefs  expeniive  in- 
struments than  thofe  mentioned 
above,  have  been  contrived.  The 
common  diftilling  veflel  is  a  large 
iron  pot,  with  an  earthen  ,  or  ftone- 
ware  Mill-head,  to  which  is  adapt- 
ed a  large  glafs  globe,  or  elfe  a 
jar  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  clay 

,  as  the  head.  The  workmen  are 
not  at  the  trouble  either  of  drying 
the  vitriol,  or  pounding  the  nitre, 
but  throw  them  both  promifcu- 
oufly  into  the  pot,  where  the  fire 
foon  liquefies,  and  mixes  them  to- 
gether. The  aquafortis,  prepar- 
ed after,  this  manner,  is  extremely 
impure,  and  utterly  unfit  for  many 

■  purpofes,  fuchin  particular  are  the 
folution  of  mercury  and  of  filvcr  : 
the  violence  of  the  fire,  employed, 
in  the  operation,  never  fails  to  ele- 
vate fome  of  the  metallic  parts  of 
the  vitriol  ;  the  nitre  is  ufed  rough 
or  unrefined,  which  containing  a 
portion  of  fea  fait,  fends  over  fome 
of  the  marine  along  with  theni-. 
trous  acid  ;  nor  are  the  ingredients 
free  from  bits  of  wood,  or  other 
vegetable  matters,  which  burning 
in  the  procefs  foul  the  fpirit  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  giving  it,  a: 
the  fame  time,  an  high  colour. 
If  therefore  common  aquafortis 
be  employed  in  any  medicinal  pre- 
paration, it  ought  to  be  prcvioufly 
purified  ;  the  moft  effejftual  me- 
thod of  dbing  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing, w 


Aqy A  fortis  purificata. 
Purified  aquafortis. 
Drop  into  the  aquafortis  a  drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver.  If  it 
becomes  milky  or  cloudy,  drop 
in  a  little  more  of  the  folution, 
till  a  frefb  addition  occafions  no 
further  change  ;  allowing  pro- 
per incervals  for  the  white  mat- 
ter to  fettle,  that  the  effect  of 
a  new  addition  may  be  the  bet- 
ter  perceived.  Then  pour  the 
liquor  into  a  glafs  retort,  and 
dilHl  in  a  fand-heat  to  drynefs. 

The  milkinefs  produced  by  the 
folution,  of  filver  is  a  certain  mark 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the 
aquafortis  ;  the  filver  abforbing 
thofe  acids,  ami  forming  with  thera 
a  concrete  which  the  liquor  is  inca- 
pable of  holding  diUblved.  If  the 
aquafortis  is  not  made  at  all  cloudy 
by  this  folution,  we  may  be  certain 
of  its  having  been  previoufly  free 
from  the  leaft  admixture  of  thofe 
heterogeneous  acids  ;  and  when  it 
ceafes  to  become  milky  from  a  frefh 
addition,  we  may  be  equally  cer- 
tain, that  how  much  foever  it  might 
have  contained  of  them  at  firft,  they 
are  now  perfectly  feparated. 

The  folution  of  filver  is  to  be 
made  in  aquafortis  already  puri- 
fied. Where  this  cannot  be  had, 
the  little  quantity  generally  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  may 
be  made  in  the  common  impure 
fort  of  aquafortis,  which  will  be 
purified  during  the  difTolution  it- 
felf.  Put  a  thin  bit  of  filver  in- 
to a  little  of  the  aquafortis,  and 
fet  the  vial  in  a  fand-heat  :  if 
the  aquafortis  is  pure,  numerous 
minute  bubbles  will  ifTue  from  the 
iilver  on  all  fides,  and  the  metal 
will  gradually  diffolve  without  al- 
tering the  tranfparency  of  the  li- 
quor": but  if  the  aquafortis  con- 
tains marine,  or  vitriolic  acid,  it 
will  quickly  became  milky,  thqfe 

acids 
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acids  uniting  with  the  filver,  as  in 
the  above  procefs,  as  faft  as  the  ni- 
trous acid  diflblves  it.  As  the  white 
matter  precipitates  upon,  and  ad- 
heres to,  the  furface  of  the  filver, 
fo  as  to  impede  the  further  action 
of  the  menftruum  ;  the  liquor  muft 
be  filtered  and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  with  a  bit  of  frefh  filver  : 
if  any  milkinefs  ftill  er.fues,  theope- 
ration  muft  be  repeated  with  an- 
other piece  of  the  metal,  till  all  the 
foreign  acids  are  feparated,  and 
the  filver  is  found  to  diflblve  clear. 
Good  aquafortis  takes  up  about 
half  its  own  weight  of  filver. 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  from 
the  white  fettlings,  without  any 
confiderable  lofs,  by  the  following 
method. 

Letthe  matter  be  thoroughly  dried, 
then  mixed  with  a  little  potafh, 
and  the  mixture  made  into  a 
palle  with  oil.  Put  this  pafte 
into  a  crucible,  furrounding  it 
every  where  with  a  little  more 
potafh.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper  farnace,  and  gradually 
raiie  the  fire  fo  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  fufion.  When  the 
crucible  is  grown  cold,  a  lump 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom, 

AQUA  FORTIS  COMPOSITA 

Compound  aquafortis. 
Lond, 

Take  fix  teen  ounces  of  aquafortis, 
and  one  dram  of  fea  fait.  Diftil 
them  to  drynefs. 

This  isdefigned  as  a  menftruum 
for  qaickfilver,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  red  mercurial  corrofive,  or 
red  precipitate,  as  it  is  called  ; 
which  the  marine  acid  in  this  com- 
pound liquor  renders  of  a  more 
fparkling  appearance,  and  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
made  with  the  nitrous  acid  alone. 
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AQUA  REGIA. 

Edinb. 

Put  an  ounce  of  powdered  fal  am- 
moniac into  a  large  cucurbit,  and 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  ar. 
a  time,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  or  double  aquafonis.  Let 
them  ftand  together  in  a  fand- 
heat,  till  the  fait  is  entirely  dif- 
folved. 

The  glafs  in  which  the  mix- 
ture is  made  fhould  be  placed  un- 
der a  chimney  (to  carry  up  the  of- 
fenfive  vapour)  and  its  orifice  by  no 
means  ftopt  till  fuch  time  as  the  fait 
is  perfectly  diflblved,  and  the  fumes 
ceafe  to  arife  with  impetuofiry. 
Thefe  cautions  are  extremely  ne- 
ceflary,  if  the  procefs  be  conducted 
according  to  the  directions  above. 
But  if  the  fal  ammoniac,  finely- 
powdered,  be  gradually  added  to 
the  acid  fpirit  (which  ought  to  be 
of  a  middle  degree  of  ftrength  be- 
tween fingle  aquafortis  and  ftrong 
fpiritof  nitre)  the  folution  will  pro- 
ceed without  any  inconvenience ; 
and  may  be  finifhed  in  a  reafonable 
compafs  of  time,  provided  the  mix- 
ture be  now  and  then  ftirred — The 
only  ufe  of  aqua  regia  and  the 
aqua;  fortis,  is  as  menftrua  for  cer- 
tain mineral  fubftances. 

ACETUM  DISTILL  ATUM, 

vel  SPIRITUS  ACETI. 
Diftilled  vinegar,  or  fpirit  of 
vinegar. 
Lond. 

Let  vinegar  be  diftilled  with  a 
gentle  heat  as  long 'as  the  drops 
fall  free  from  an  empyreuma. 

If  fome  part  of  the  fpirit  which 
comes  over  firft  be  thrown  away, 
the  reft  will  be  the  ftronger. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  the  beft  vine- 
gar into  a  large,  (hallow,  glafs 
veflcl,  and  with  a  gentle  heat, 
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in  a  fand-bath,  evaporate  about 
one-fourth  part  of  it :  then  diftil 
the  remainder  in  an  alembio, 
with  a  glafs  head,  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  lire,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  comes  off  clear. 

This  procefs  maybe  performed 
either  in  a  common  ftill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a  retort.  The  bet- 
ter kinds  of  wine  vinegar  mould 
be  made  ufe  of :  thofe  prepared 
from  malt  liquors,  however  fine 
and  clear  they  may  feem  to  be, 
•ontain  a  large  quantity  of  a 
vifcous  fubftance,  as  appears  from 
the  fliminefs  and  ropinels  to  which 
they  are  very  much  fubjett  ;  this 
not  only  hinders  the  acid  part* 
from  arifing  freely,  but  likewife  is 
apt  to  make  the  vinegar  boil  over 
into  the  recipient,  and  at.  the  fame 
time  difpofes  it  to  receive  a  dif- 
agreeable  impreflion  from  the  fire. 
.And  indeed,  with  the  beft.  kind  of 
vinegar,  if  the  diftillation  be  car- 
ried on  to  any  great  length,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  avoid  an  em- 
pyreuma.  The  bell  method  of 
preventing  this  inconvenience  is,  if 
a  retort  be  made  ufe  of,  to  place 
the  fand  but  a  little  way  up  its 
fides,  and  when  fomewhat  more 
than  half  the  liquor  is  come  over, 
to  pour  on-  the  remainder  a  quan- 
tity of  frelh  vinegar  equal  to  that 
of  the  liquor  drawn  oft":  this  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  ; 
the  vinegar  fupplied  at  each  time 
being  previoufly  made  hot :  the 
addition  of  cold  liquor  would  not 
only  prolong  the  operation,  but 
alfo  endanger  breaking  the  re- 
tort. If  the  common  ftill  is  em- 
ployed, it  fhould  likewife  be  occa- 
fionally  fupplied  with  frefti  vine- 
gar, in  proportion  as  the  fpirit 
runs  off ;  and  this  continued,  until 
the  proegft  can  be  conveniently  car- 


ried no  farther  :  the  diftilled  fpiri 
muft  be  rectified  by  a  fecond  diftil- 
lation in  a  retort,  or  glafs  alembic, 
for  though  the  head  and  receiver 
be  of  glafs  or  ftone-ware,  the  acii 
will  contract  a  metallic  taint  from 
the  pewter  worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
though  if  Ikilfully  managed,  it 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count ;  the  tnoft  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mix- 
ed with  about  three  times  its 
weight  of  fine  dry  fand,  and  com- 
mitted to  diftillation  in  a  retort, 
with  a  well  regulated  fire,  it  yields 
an  exceeding  ftrong  acid  fpirit  ; 
together  with  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  taints  the  fpirit  with  a 
difagreeable  odour.  This  acid  is 
neverthelefs,  without  any  rectifica- 
tion, better  for  fome  purpofes  (as 
a  little  of  it  will  go  a  great  way) 
than  the  pure  fpirit ;  particularly 
for  making  the  fal  diureticus  of  the 
London  difpenfatory  ;  for  there  the 
oily  matter,  on  which  its  ill  flavour 
depends,  is  burnt  out  by  the  calci- 
nation. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer 
and  ftronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
felf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other 
refpefls.  The  medical  virtues  of 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  the 
feclion  of  acids,  page  61,  and  un- 
der the  article  Agetum,  page  74, 
their  principal  difference  from  the 
mineral  acids  confifts  in  their  being 
milder,  lefs  ftimulating,  lefs  difpol- 
ed  to  afteft  the  kidneys,  and  pro- 
mote the  urinary  fecretions,  or  to 
coagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter,  left  after  the  diftillation  in 
glafs  veffels,  though  not  ufed  in 
medicine,  would  doubtlefs  prove  a 
ferviceable  detergent,  faponaceous 
acid  ;  and  in  this  light  it  ftanda 
recommended  by  Boerhaave. 
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SEC 

Combination  of  acid 

AL  L  the  mineral  acids,  on 
being  mixed  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  raife  a  great  ebullition  and 
heat.  If  the  acid  is  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, it  unites  intimately  with  the 
vinous  fpirit,  fo  as  to  arife  with  it 
in  diftillation,  The  tafte,  and  all 
the  characters  of  acidity,  are  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  the  mixture  acquires 
a  grateful  flavour,  which  neither  of 
the  ingredients  had  before. 

SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI  DULCIS 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
Lend. 

Take  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound  ;  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cau- 
tioufly  mix  them  together  by 
little  and  little  at  a  time,  and 
diftil  the  mixture,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  till  a  black  froth 
begins  to  arife :  then  imme- 
diately remove  the  whole  from 
the  fire,  left  this  froth  mould 
pafs  over  into  the  recipient,  and 
fruftrate  the  operation. 

Eiinb. 

Into  four  pints  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  drop  cautioufly  one 
pound  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Digeft 
in  a  clofe  ftopt  matrafs,  with  a 
very  gentle  warmth  in  fand,  for 
eight  days;  and  then  diftil  with 
a  foft  fire,  till  oily  drops  begin 
to  appear  in  the  neck  of  the. 
retort. 

Add  to  the  diftilled  fpirit,  an 
equal  meafure  of  water,  in  which 
fome  fait  of  tartar  has  been  dif- 
folved,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
dram  of  the  fait  to  a  pint  of  the 
water:  mix  them  together,  by 
ftaking  the  veflel ;  and  draw 


T.  V. 

with  vinous  fpirits. 

off  the  fpirit  again  by  a  gentle 
heat. 

The  different  proportions  of 
the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  thefe 
procefTes,  make  no  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  provided 
the  diftillation  is  duly  conducted  ; 
all  the  redundant  acid  being  left 
in  the  refiduum. 

A  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors. 
Some  direct  the  fpirit  of  wine  to 
be  put  firft  into  the  retort,  and  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it 
all  at  once;  a  method  of  procedure 
by  no  means  advifeable,  as  a 
violent  heat  and  ebullition  always 
enfue,  which  not  only  diflipate  a 
part  of  the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo 
the  breaking  of  the  veflel,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  operator.  Others 
put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort 
firft,  then  by  means  of  a  funnel, 
with  a  long  pipe  that  may  reach 
down  juft  to  the  furface  of  the 
acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit  of  wine; 
if  this  is  done  with  fufficient  cau- 
tion, the  vinous  fpirit  fpreads  itfelf 
on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  two  liquors  appear  diftinct: 
on  Handing  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
vinous  fpirit  is  gradually  imbibed, 
without  any  commotion,  and  the 
veflel  may  then  be  fafely  ihakeny 
to  complete  the  mixture  ;  but  if  the 
fpirit  is  poured  in  too  haftily  at 
firft,  or  if"  the  veflel  is  moved  be- 
fore the  two  liquors  have  in  fome 
degree  incorporated,  the  fame  ef- 
fect enfues  as  in  the  foregoing  cafe. 
The  only  fecure  way  is,  to  add  the 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  fpirit  of  wine 
by  a  little  quantity  at  a  time,  wait- 
ing till  the  firft  addition  is  incor- 
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porated  before  another  quantity  is 
put  in  ;  by  this  management,  the 
heat  that  enfues  is  inconfiderable, 
and  the  mixture  is  effected  without 
any  inconvenience. 

The  diftillation  mould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begins  to 
appear  :  for,  before  this  time,  a  li- 
quor will  arife  of  a  very  different 
nature  fromthefpirit  here  intended. 
The  feveral  produces  are  moll  com- 
modioufly  kept  apart  by  ufing  a 
tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed,  that 
its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter 
which  fhall  come  over,  into  a  vial 
fet  underneath:  the  juncture  of 
the  retort  and  recipient  is  to  be 
luted  with  a  parte  made  of  linfeed 
meal,  and  further fecured  by  apiece 
of  wet  bladder  :  the  lower  junc- 
ture may  be  clofedonly  with  fome 
foft  wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  con- 
denfe  upon  the  fidesof  the  recipient 
in  ftreight  ftriae.  It  is  colourlefs  as 
water,  very  volatile,  inflammable, 
of  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  in 
lafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 

Afier  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife, 
which  either  form  irregular  ftriae, 
or  are  collected  into  large  round 
drops  like  oil  :  on  the  firit  appear- 
ance of  thefe,  the  vial  (or  the  re- 
ceiver, if  a  common  one  is  made 
ufe  of)  mult  be  taken  away.  If 
another  be  fubftituted,  and  the  di- 
ftillation continned,  an  acid  liquor 
comes  over,  of  an  exceeding  pun- 
gent fmell,  like  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing brimftone.  At  length  a  black 
froth  begins  haftily  to- arife,  and 
prevents  our  carrying  the  procefs 
further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous 
fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and 


very  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
fecms  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  effentia  oils  of  veget- 
ables It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  communicates  to  a  largequan- 
tity  of  that  menitruum  tie  rafte 
and  fmell  of  the  aroruatic  or  dul- 
cified fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  r.f.er  the 
diftillation  is  (if  a  dark  blkckiO  ro- 
lour,  and  ftill  highly  acio.    EVea 1- 
ed  with  fielh  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before,  it  \,  ids 
the  fame  prodn&ions ;  til)  at  len y  th, 
all  the  acid  that  remains  unvolhii- 
lized  being  fatiated  with  the  in- 
flammable oily  matter  of  the  fpirit, 
the  compound  proves  a  bitumin- 
ous., fulphureous  mufs;  which  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  in  open  vefiels, 
readily  burns,  leaving  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fixt  allies ;  in  clofe 
ones,  explodes  with  violence;  and 
with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  forms  a 
compound,   nearly  fimiiar  to  one 
compofed  of  alkalies  and  fulphur. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has 
been  for  fome  time  greatly  efteem- 
ed  both  as  a  menftruum  and  a  me- 
dicine.    It  diffolves  fome  refin- 
ous   and   bituminous  fubltances 
more  readily  than  fpirit  of  wine 
alone,  and  extracts  elegant  tinc- 
tures from  fundry  vegetables :  efpe- 
cially  if  rectified,  as  in  the  fecond 
of  the  above  proceffes,  from  a 
little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  to  feparate 
any  redundant  acidity.    As  a  me- 
dicine, it   promotes  perfpiration 
and  the  urinary  fecretion,  expels 
flatulencies,  and    in  many  cafes 
abates  fpafmodic  ftriftures,  eafes 
pains  and  procures  fleep  :  the  dofe 
is  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety 
drops  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
It  is  not  effentially  different  from 
the  celebrated  anodyne  liquor  of 
Hoffman  ;  to  which  it  is,  by  the 
author  himfelf,  not  unfrequcntly 
directed  as  a  fuccedaneum. 

Liquor 
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Liquor  anodynus  minerahs 

Hoffman  n  i. 
Hrjpnan's  mineral  anodyne  liquor. 
Into  half  a  pound  of  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in  a  large 
glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, through  along-llemmed  fun- 
nel, one  pint  and  a  half  of  highly 
reclined  fpirit  of  wine.  Stop  the 
mouth  of  the  retort,  digelt  for 
fome  days,  and  then  diftil  with  a 
very  gentle  heat.  At  firft  a  fra- 
grant fpirit  cr  wine  will  arife  ; 
and  after  it,  a  more  fragrant  vo- 
latile fpirit,  to  be  caught  in  a 
frefli  receiver.  The  receiver 
being  again  changed,  a  fulphu- 
reous, volatile,  acid  phlegm 
comes  over ;  and  at  length  a 
■fiueet  oil  of  'vitriol,  which  mould 
be  immediately  feparated,  left  it 
be  abforbed  by  the  phlegm. 
Mix  the  firft  and  fecond  fpirits 
together,  and  in  two  ounces  of 
this  mixture  diflblve  twelve 
drops  of  the  fweet  oil.  If  the 
liquor  has  any  fulphureous  fmell, 


redillil  it  from 
tartar. 


a  little  fait  of 
Pari/. 


Wheth  -  r  this  is  the  exact  pre- 
paration, fo  much  recommended 
and  fo  often  prefcribed  by  Hoffman, 
as  an  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic, 
we  cannot  determine.  We  learn 
from  his  own  writings,  that  his  ano- 
dyne liquor  was  compofed  of  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  a- 
romaticoif  which  arifes  after  it;  but 
not  in  what  propositions  he  mixed 
them  together.  The  college  of 
Wirtemberg  feem  to  think  that  all 
the  oil  was  mixed  with  all  the  fpirit 
obtained  in  one  operation,  without 
regard  to  the  precife  quantities. 

AqVA    R  A  B  E  L  L I  A  N A  . 

Eau  de  Rabel. 
Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine.  Pour  the  vinous 
fpirit  gradually  into  the  acid, and 
digeft  in  a  cjofc  mawafs.  Pari/. 


This  liquor  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  France  as  a  reftringent, 
and  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
dulcified  fpirit;  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  a  coniiderable 
acidity. 

SPIRITUS  ^ETHEREUS.  j 
Ethereal,  fpirit. 
Edinb, 

Take  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
rectified  as  in  the  fecond  of  the 
foregoing  procefle's  under  that 
title,  page  453. 
Water  in   which  fait  of  tartar 
has  been  diflblved,  in  the  pro- 
portion there  prefcribed  ;  of 
.  each  equal  parts. 

Mix  them  together,then  fuffer  them 
to  reft,  and  feparate  the  ethereal 
fpirit  which  rifes  to  the  top. 

Great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol  may  be  recovered 
from  the  remaining  liquor  by 
diftillation. 

The  preparation  of  this  Angu- 
lar fluid,  now  firft  received  into  a 
public  pharmacopoeia,  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  a  few  hands ;  for 
though  feveral  procefles  have  been 
publiftied  for  obtaining  it,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  moft  of  them  is  precarious,' 
and  fome  of  them  are  accompanied 
alfo  with  danger  to  the  operator. 
The  principal  difficulty  confifts  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  dulcified  fpi- 
rit of  vitriol :  where  that  fpirit  it-, 
felf  only  is  wanted,  the  method 
above  directed  for  it  fucceeds  in 
perfection  :  but  when  it  is  made 
with  a  view  to  the  ether,  a  little 
variation  is  neccflary,  for  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  ether  can.  l}e  k- 
parated  from  the  fpirit  fo  prepared. 
There,  the  diftillation  is  peforraed 
with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat: 
here    the  fire    lhould  be  hartily 
raifed,  fo  as  to  make  the  liquor 
boil,  for  on  this  circumftance  the 
produce  of  ether  principally  de- 
pends.   (Sec  a  paper  on  this  fub- 
G  g  4  jeft 
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jedt  by  Dr.  Mcrris,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  Medical  Obferva- 
tions  and  Inquiries,  publifhed  by 
a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  JjOndon.) 
The  heat  may  be  kept  up  to  this 
degree  till  the  black  froth  begins 
to  appear,  but  it  is  more  advif- 
ab'e,  when  the  ebullition  has  con- 
tinued for  a  little  time,  to  abate 
the  heat.    The  moll  fecure  way 
will  be,  as  foon  as  the  mixture 
boils  with  large  bubbles,  to  entirely 
remove  the  fire :  the  retort  fhould 
be  furrounded  with  fand  in  an  iron 
ot,  and  the  heat  which  thefe  have 
►y  this  time  acquired,  will  be  fuf- 
fi'cient  for  keeping  up  the  ebulli- 
tion a  little  longer,  and  for  comr 
pleting  the  diilillation.  The  difl.il- 
led  fpiritis  to  be  drawn  over  again 
from  fbme  fixt  alkaline  fait;  but 
the  addition  of  water,  in  this  rec- 
tification, does  not  appear  to  be  ne- 
eeffary.   The  ether  is  to  be  feparat- 
cd  from  the  rectified  fpirit  in  the 
manner  above  prefcribed. 

The  ether  or  etherial  fpirit  is 
the  lighteft,  rr.oft  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable, of  all  known  liquids. 
It  is  lighter  than  the  mod  high- 
ly rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  7  to  8:  a 
drop,  let  fall  on  the  hand,  eva- 
porates almoft  in  an inftan  t,  fcarcely 
rendering  the  part  moid.  It  does 
not  mix,  or  only  in  a  fmall  quan- 
tity, with  water,  fpirit  of  wine, 
alkaline  lixivia,  volatile  alkaline 
fpiriis,  or  acids ;  but  is  a  powerful 
diflblvent  for  oils,  balfams,  refins, 
and  other  analogous  fubftances.  It 
.has  a  fragrant  odour,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  difFufed  through  a  large 
ipace.  Its  medical  effects  are. not 
as  yet  much  known,  though  it  is 
rot  to  be  doubted  that  a  fluid  of 
fo  much  fub'tility  mull  have  co'nfi- 
d'erable  ones.  It  has  often  been 
found  to  give  eafe  in  violent  head- 


achs,  by  being  applied  externally 
to  the  part,  and  to  relieve  the 
tooth-ach,  by  being  laid  on  the  af- 
flicted jaw.  It  has  been  given  alfo 
internally,  with  benefit,  in  whoop- 
ing coughs,  and  hyfterical  cafes, 
from  two  or  three  drops  to  five  and 
twenty,  in  aglafs  of  wine  or  water; 
which  fhould  be  fwallowed  as 
quick  as  poffible,  as  the  ether  fa 
lpeedily  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  DULCI$. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 
Lond. 

Take  a  quart  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre.  Mix  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in- 
to the  other;  and  diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat,  as  long  as  the  li- 
quor which  comes  over  does 
not  raife  any  cfFervefcence  with 
Iixivial  falts. 

Edinb. 

Put  three  parts  of  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine  into  a  large  bolt-heat, 
And  gradually  add  thereto  one 
part  of  fpirit  of  r»itre.  Digeft 
them  together  for  two  days; 
and  then  diftil  in  a  fand-heat, 
according  to  art;  taking  care, 
towards  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion, that  the  retort  break  net 
from  too  great  a  heat. 

Here  the  operator  mull  take 
care  not  to  invert  the  order  of  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors, by  pouring  the 
vinous  fpirit  into  the  acid;  tor  if 
he  fhould,  a  violent  effervefcence 
and  heat  would  enfue,  and  the 
matter  be  difperfed  in  highly  nox- 
ious red  fumes.  The  molt  conve- 
nient and  fafe  method  cf  perform- 
ing the  mixture  feems  to  be,  to  put 
the  inflammable'  fpirit  into  a  large 
glafs  body  with  a  narrow  mouth, 
placed  under  a  chimney,  and  to 
pour  upon  it  the  acid,  by  meansot 

a  glafs 


I 
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a  glafs  funnel,  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a  time  ;  making  the  velfel 
as  foon  as  the  efferveicence  cnfu- 
ing  upon  each  addition  ceafes,  be- 
fore a  frelh  quantity  is  put  in  : 
by  this  means,  the  glafs  will  heat 
equally,  and  be  prevented  from 
breaking.    During  the  action  of 
the  two  fpirits  upon  one  another, 
the  veflel  ihould  be  lightly  cover- 
ed ;   if  clofe  ftopt,  it  will  burit : 
and  if  left  entirely  open,  fome  of 
the  more  valuable  parts  will  ex- 
hale.   Lemery  directs  the  mixture 
to  be  made  in  an  open  veflel :  by 
which  unfcientifical  procedure,  he 
ufually  loft,  as  he  himfelf  obferves, 
half  his  liquor  :   and  we  may  pre- 
fume  that  the  remainder  was  not 
the  medicine  here  intended. 
The  liquors,  mixed  together, 
.ihould  be  fuffered  to  reft  for  at 
I  leaft  twelve  hours,  that  the  fumes 
;  may  entirely  fubfide,  and  the  u^ 
:  nionbe  in  fome  meafure  completed. 
'  The  diftillation  mould  be  perform- 
1  ed  with  a  very  flow  and  well  re- 
;  gulated  fire  ;  otherwife  the  vapour 
:  will  expand  with  fo  much  force  as 
to  burft  the  veflels.  Wilfon  feems 
:  to  have  experienced  the  juftnefs  of 
I  this  obfervation  j  and  hence  di- 
;  reels  the  juncture  of  the  retort  and 
receiver  not  to  be  luted,  or  but 
flightly  :  if  a  tubulated  recipient, 
with  its  upright  long  pipe,  be 
made  ufe  of,  and  the  diftillation 
performed  with  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter-bath, the  veflels  may  be  luted 
without  any  danger  ;  this  method 
has  like-vife  another  advantage,  as 
it  afcertains  the  time  when  the  o- 
peration  is  finifhed  :  examining 
the  diftilled  fpirit  every  now  and 
then  with  alkaline  falts,  a»  directed 
above,  is  fafficiently  troublefome  : 
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whilft  in  a  water-bath,  we  may 
fafely  draw  over  all  that  will  arife, 
for  this  heat  will  elevate  no  more 
of  the  acid  than  what  is  dulcified 
by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcined  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  and  not  undefervedly, 
in  great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions, 
expels  flatulencies, and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  :  it  may  be; 
given  from   twenty  drops    tp  a 
dram,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  hartfhorn,  the  fpiritus  vo- 
latilis  aromaticus,  or  any  other  al- 
kaline fpirit,  it  proves  a  mild  yet 
efficacious,  diaphoretic,  and  often, 
notably  diuretic;    efpecially  in 
fome  febrile  cafes,  where  fuch  a  fa- 
lutary  evacuation  is  wanted.  A- 
fmall  proportion   of  this  fpirit 
added  to  malt  fpirits,  gives  them 
a  flavour  approaching  to  that  of 
French  brandy. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  DULCIS. 

Dulcified  (pint  of  fait. 
Edinb 

This  is  made  with  fpirit  of  fait, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  dulci- 
fied fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  dulcification  of  the  fpirit 
of  fait  does  not  fuCc^fid  fo  perfect- 
ly, as  that  of  the  two  foregoing 
acids,  0"lv  a  miaure  portion  of  ft 
uniting  with  the  fpiric  of  vvir.e, 
and  unlefs  the  procels  is  feilfi  :  y 
managed,  fcarce  any.  /e 
held  this  fpirit.  in  great  i- 
gainft  weaknefs  of  theih-  nU 
digeftion,  and  the  like,  rmg 
from  hard  drinking  ;  at  j  nt  it 
is  not  orten  made  ufeof  or  kept  in 
the  fliops, 
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SECT.  VI. 

Neutral  Sails. 


WHEN  any  acid  and  any  al- 
kaline (alts  are  mixed  to- 
gether, in  fuch  proportion  that 
neither  of  them  may  prevail,  they 
form  by  their  coalition  a  new  com- 
pound, called  neutral.  In  all 
the  combinations  of  this  kind  (ex- 
cept fome  of  thofe  with  vegetable 
acids)  the  alkali  and  acid  are  fo 
ftrongly  retained  by  one  another, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  difunited 
by  any  degree  of  fire.  How  vola- 
tile foever  the  acid  was  by  itfelf,  if 
combined  with  a  fixt  alkali,  it 
proves  almoft  as  fixt  as  the  pure  al- 
kali:  if  the  alkali  is  of  the  volatile 
kind,  the  compound  proves  alfo  vo- 
latile, fubliming  in  its  whole  fub- 
ftance,  without  any  feparation  of 
its  parts.  There  are,  however, 
means  of  procuring  this  difunion,by 
the  intervention  of  other  bodies,  as 
we  have  already  feen  in  the  repara- 
tion of  the  volatile  alkali  offal  am- 
moniac,and  of  the  acids  of  nitre  and 
feafait:  but  in  all  cafes  of  this  kind, 
only  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
neutral  fait  can  poffibly  be  obtained 
by  itfelf,  the  feparation  of  this  hap- 
pening  folely  in  virtue  of  the  fuper- 
ildded  body  uniting  with  the  other. 


There  is  another  kind  of  com- 
pound falts,  formed  ,by  the  coali- 
tion of  acids  with  earthy  and  me- 
tal ic  bodies.  Thefe  falts  -differ 
from  the  true  neutral  ones  in  fe- 
deral obvious  properties  ;  fome  of 
them  change  blue  vegetable  juices 
to  a  green  iike  al.kalies,  and  others 
to  a  red  like  acids,  while  neutral 
falts  make  no  change  in  the  co- 
lour :  mixed  with  boiling  milk, 
they  coagulate  it,  while  neutral 
falts  rather  prevent  its  coagula- 
tion :  from  moll  of  them,  the  acid 
is  difunited  by  fire,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  additional  mat- 
ter, of  which  we  have  feen  an  iu- 
ftance  in  the  diftillation  of  the  a- 
cid  of  vitriol :  but  the  moll  dif- 
tinguifhing,  and  univerfal,  cha-, 
rafter  of  thefe  falts  is,  that  folu- 
tions  of  them,  on  the  addition  of 
any  fixt  alkali  grow  turbid,  and 
depofite  their  earth  or  metal.  It 
were  to  be  wimed  that  cuftom  had 
appropriated  fome  particular  name 
to  the  falts  of  this  clafs,  to  prevent 
their  being  confounded,  which  le- 
veral  of  them  have  often  been, 
with  the  perfect  neutral  falts. 


Vitriolic 
acid. 

Vitriolated 
tartar. 

Nitrous 

ACID. 

Marine 
acid. 

Acetous 
acid. 

Common  fixt 
alkali. 

Common 
nitre. 

Regenerated 
fea  fait. 

Sal  diure-r 
ticus. 

Alkali  of 

SEA  SALT. 

Glauber's 
fait. 

Cubical 
nitre. 

Sea  fait. 

Afaltfimilar 
to  fal  diuret. 

Volatile 

ALKALI. 

Philofdphic 
fal  ammon. 

Volatile 
nitre. 

Sal  ammo- 
niac. 

Spiritus 
Mindereri. 

Calcareous 

EARTH. 

Selenities. 

Calcareous 
nitre. 

Calcareous 
muriatic  fait 

A  fubaftrin- 
gent  fait. 

Magnesia. 

Sal  catharti- 
cus  amarus. 

Purging  falts,  not  diltinguiihed  by 
any  particular  name. 

Soluble  earth 

of  CLAY. 

Alum. 

Aitringent  falts,  not  dilHnguiflied  by 

£fny  particular  name. 

Chap.  S.  Neutral 

The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at 
flfle  view,  the  feveral  compound 
ialts  refulting  from  the  union  of 
each  of  the  pure  acids  with  each  of 
the  common  alkalies  and  foluble 
earths     the  acids  being  placed  on 
the  top,  the  alkalies  and  earths  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  compound 
falts  in  therefpedr r«  interleftions; 
and   is  thus  to   be  underftood. 
In  the  upright  columns,  under 
each  of  the  acids,  are  feen  the 
feveral  compound  falts  refulting 
from  the  union  of  that  acid  with 
the  refpective  alkalies  and  earths 
on  the  left  fide.    In  the  tranf- 
verle  columns,   oppofite  to  each 
particular  alkali  and  earth,  are 
feen  the  compound  falts  refult- 
ing from  the  union  of  that  alkali 
or  earth  with  the  reipettive  acids 
on  the  top ;  and  converfely,  of 
each  of  the  compound  falts  ex- 
prefled  in  the  table,  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  found  on  the  top  of 
the  upright  column,  and  on  the 
left  fide  of  the  tranfverfe  column, 
in  whofe  interfection  that  particular 
fait  is  placed.  Some  of  thefe  falts 
have  been  already  treated  in  the 
Materia  medica;  butitwas thought 
proper  to  unite  them  here  into  one 
view,  for  the  greater  pefpicuity  in 
regard  to  their  compofition  and  the 
different   properties   which  their 
component  parts  aflume  in  differ- 
ent combinations. 

CryJlalUzation  of  falts. 

This  a  general  operation  on 
neutral  and  mod  of  the  other  com- 
pound fahs.  It  depends  upon  thefe 
principles:  that  water,  of  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  difiblves,  of  any 
particular  fait,  only  a  certain  de- 
terminate quantity  :  that  on  in- 
creafing  the  heat,  itdifTolves  more 
and  more  (except  only  in  one  in- 
ftance,  common  fait)  till  it  comes 
to  boil,  at  which  time  both  iu  heat 
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and  diflblving  power  are  at  their 
height :  that  in  returning  to  its  firft 
temperature,  it  throws  off  again 
all  that  the  additional  heat  had 
enabled  it  to  diflblve  :  that  inde- 
pendently of  any  increafe  or  dimi- 
nution of  heat,  a  gradual  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid  itielf  will  occa- 
fion  a  proportional  feparation  of 
the  fait  :  and  chat  the  particles  of 
the  fait,  in  this  feparation  from  the 
water,  unlefs  too  haftily  forced  to- 
gether by  fudden  cooling,  or  ftrong 
evaporation, or  difturbed  by  exter- 
nal caufes,  generally  concrete  into 
tranfparent  and  regularly  figured 
mattes,  called  cryftals.  The  feveral 
falts  affume,  in  cryftallization,  fi- 
gures peculiar  to  each  :  thus  the 
cryftals  of  nitre  are  hexagonal 
prifms;thofeoffea  fait,  cubes;  thofe 
of  alum,  o&ohedral  mafl'es ;  while 
fal  ammoniac  Ihoots  into  thin  fi- 
brous plates  like  feathers. 

The  ule  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
cryftalline  form  is  not  merely  in 
regard  to  their  elegance,  but  as  a 
mark  of,  and  the  means  of  fe- 
curing,  their  purity  and  perfection. 
From  fubftances  not  diflbluble  in 
water,  they  are  purified  by  the  pre- 
vious folution,  and  filtration  :  by 
cryftallization,  one  fait  is  purified, 
from  an  admixture  of  fuch  other 
faline  bodies  as  diflblve  either  more 
eafily  or  more  difficulty  than  itfelf. 
For  if  two  or  more  falts  be  dif- 
folved  together  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  the  fait,  which 
requires  the  greateft  heat  for  its  fo- 
lution in  that  quantity  of  water, 
will  firft  begin  to  feparate  in  cool- 
ing :  and  if  the  water  is  kept  eva, 
porating,  in  an  uniform  heat,  the 
fait  which  requires  moft  water  in 
that  heat  will  be  the  firft  in  cryftal- 
lizing.  In  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  if 
the  proofs  is  duly  managed,  the 
firft  fhootings  are  generally  well 
figured  and  pure  :  the  fucceeding 
ones,  fooncr  or  later  according  to 
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the  quantity  of  the  other  falts  in 
the  liquor,  retain  an  admixture 
of  thofe  falts,  which  they  betray 
by  their  fmallnefs  and  by  their 
figure. 

In  order  to  the  cryftallization 
of  faline  folutions,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  boil  down  the  liquor,  till  fo 
much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as 
that  the  fait  begins  to  concrete 
from  it  even  while  hot,  forming 
a  pellicle  upon  the  furface  expofed 
to  the  air  j  when  this  mark  ap- 
pears, the  whole  is  removed  into 
a  cold  place.  This  method  fel- 
dom  affords  perfect  cryllals  :  for 
when  water  is  thus  faturated  with 
the  fait  in  a  boiling  heat,  and  then 
fuddenly  cooled  ;  the  particles  of 
the  fait  run  haftily  and  irregular- 
ly together,  and  form  only  a  con- 
fufed  femitranfparent  mafs.  It  is 
by  flow  concretion  that  moll  falts 
aflume  their  cryftalline  form  in  per- 
fection. The  evaporation  ftiould  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer, 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor, 
in  a  heat  below  boiling,  being 
3et  fall  upon  a  cold  glafs  plate, 
difcover  cryftalline  filaments  :  the 
liquor  is  then  immediately  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire  into  a  lefs 
warm,  but  not  a  cold  place  ;  and 
the  veflel  covered  with  a  cloth 
to  prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air, 
and  the  formation  of  a  pellicle, 
which  falling  down  through  the 
fluid,  would  difturb  the  regula- 
rity of  the  cryftallation.  This 
is  the  moll  effectual  method  for 
moft  faltsj  though  there  are  fome, 
whofe  cryftallization  is  to  be  ef- 
fected, not  by  an  abatement  of 
the  heat,  but  by  a  continued  equa- 
ble evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  fuch 
in  particular  is  fea  fait. 

Salts  retain  in  cryftallization  a 
portion  of  the  aqueous  flui.',  with- 
out betraying  any  marks  of  it  to 
the  eye  ;  on  this  their  cryftalline 
form  appears  in  great  meafure  to 


depend.  The  quantity  of  phlegm 
or  water  varies  in  different  falts  ; 
dry  cryftals  of  nitre  were  found, 
on  feveral  careful  trials,  to  con- 
tain obout  one-twentieth  of  their 
weight ;  thofe  of  alum,  one  fixth  ; 
fea-falt,  one-fourth  ;  borox,  green 
vitriol,  and  the  purging  falts,  no 
lefs  than  one  half.  The  fame  fait 
appears  always  to  retain  nearly  the 
fame  quantity. 

Some  falts  diffolve  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  and  here  alfo,  as  in  water, 
thefolution  is  limited,  though  the 
fait  is  not  eafily  recovered  in  a 
cryftalline  form.  Such  in  parti- 
cular are,  combinations  of  the  ni- 
trous acid  with  volatile  alkalies, 
and  with  calcareous  earths  ;  of 
the  marine  acid  with  all  the  fo- 
luble  earths;  of  the  acetous  with 
fixt  and  volatile  alkalies.  Scarce 
any  of  the  compound  falts,  whofe 
acid  is  the  vitriolic,  are  affected  by 
vinous  fpirits. 

Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  dif- 
pofition  to  affurae  and  retain  a 
cryftalline  form.  Many,  even  of 
the  compound  kind,  imbibe  hu- 
midity like  fixt  alkalies,  fo  as  to 
cryftallize  with  difficulty,  and  when 
cryftallized,  or  exficcated  by  heat, 
todeliquute  again  in  the  air.  Such 
are  the  combinations  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acid  with  all  the  fo- 
luble  earths,  and  of  the  acetous 
both  with  earths  and  alkalies.  The 
vitriolic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
forms  with  all  the  fubftances  it 
diflblves,  permanent  cryftals  ;  as 
dolikewife  the  other  mineral  acids 
with  all  alkalies. 

Thecryftallization  of  thofe  falts, 
which  are  not  diflbluble  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  is  generally  promoted 
by  a  fmall  addition  of  that  fpirit ; 
which  abforbing  the  water,  cr 
weakening  its  diflblving  power  on 
the  fait,  difpofes  the  fait  ro  part 
from  it  more  freely.  The  operator 
muft  be  careful  however  not  to  add 
2  too 
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too  much  of  the  fpirit,  efpecially 
where  the  fait  is  compofed  of  an 
earthy  or  metallic  body  united 
with  the  acid  ;  left  it  abfcrb  the 
acid  as  well  as  the  water,  and  in- 
ftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular 
cryiUlUaution,  haftily  precipitate 
the  earth  or  metal  in  a  powdery 
form. 

Mr.  Rouelle,  of  the  French 
academy  of  fciences,  has  examined 
with  great  attention  the  phenome- 
na of  the  cryftallization  of  falts, 
and  publiftied  the  refult  of  his  ob- 
fervations  in  different  volumes  of 
the  Memoirs  of  that  academy. 
Among  other  curious  particulars, 
he  has  given  a  general  diftribution 
of  falts,  in  regard  to  their  cry- 
ftallization, which  will  be  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  the  artift. 

He  divides  evaporation  into 
three  degrees;  infenfible  evapora- 
tion, or  that  effected  by  the  na- 
tural warmth  of  the  atmofphere, 
from  freezing  up  to  the  heat  of 
the  fummer's  fun  ;  mean  evapora- 
tion, commencing  with  the  fun's 
heat,  and  extending  to  that  in 
which  the  exhaling  fteam  is  vifi- 
ble  to  the  eye,  and  the  liquor  too 
hot  to  be  endured  by  the  hand  ; 
and  Jirong  evaporation,  reaching 
from  this  period  to  boiling.  He 
divides  falts  into  fix  clalTes ;  the 
diftinftions  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  degree  of  evaporation 
in  which  they  cryftallize  moll  per- 
fectly, from  the  figure  of  their 
cryftals,  their  difpofition  to  re- 
main fir.gle  or  unite  in  cl afters, 
and  their  receiving  an  increafe 
from  a  continuance  of  the  cryftal- 
lization. 

I.  The  firft  clafs  confifb'J 
of  falts  which  cryftallize  j  ^ 
into  fmall  plates  or  very  I  >§ 
thin  fcales.  The  cryftals  ; 
are  fingle.  They  are,  of  I  *a 
all  falts,  thofe  whkb  cry-J 


ftallize  moll  frequently" 
on  the  furface  of  their 
folations,  which  retain 
lealt  water  in  their  cry- 
ftals, and  require  moft. 
to  diflolve  in.  They 
cryftallize  moft  perfectly 
by  infenfible  evapora- 
tion. 

IE  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are" 
cubes,  cubes  with  the 
angles  truncated,  or  py- 
ramids of  four  or  fix 
fides.  They  form  fingle, 
and  change  their  figure 
by  new  accretions.  By 
infenfible  evaporation 
they  cryftallize  at  the 
bottom,  by  mean  evapo- 
ration at  the  furface,  and 
by  both  kinds  they  prove 
perfect  and  regular  :  by 
ftrong  evaporation,  the 
liquor  contracts  a  pelli- 
cle, and  in  cooling  yields 
few  cryftals,  and  thofe  ill 
figured. 

III.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal, 
parellelopipeds,  rhom- 
boidal,  and  rhomboidal 
parellelopipeds;  with  the 
angles  varioufly  trun- 
cated according  to  differ- 
ent circumftrnces.  They 
form  fingle  (except  that 
fome  few  unite  by  the 
bafes)  and  change  their 
figure  by  new  accreticnc. 
They  cryftallize  at  the 
bottom,  moft  perfectly  by 
infenfible  evaporation  : 
by  mean  and  ftrong  eva- 
poration, the  liquor  con- 
tracts a  pellicle,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryftals  ad- 
here to  the  pellicle,  and 
prove  confufed  and  ill 
formed.  They  retain  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 
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IV.  Salts  whofe  cryftals" 
are  flattened  parellclopi- 
peds,  with  the  extremi- 
ties terminating  in  two 
furfaces  inclined  to  one 
another,  fo  as  to  form  a 
point  and  acute  angles 
with  the  large  fides. 
They  clufter  together, 
Uniting,  by  the  bafes, 
into  tufts.  The  cryftals 
are  largeft  and  moll  re- 
gular by  infenfible  eva- 
poration :  by  mean  and 
jhafty  evaporation,  a  pel- 
licle is  formed,  and  in 
cooling  the  cryftals  prove 
very  fmall.  They  re- 
tain a  large  quantity  of 
water  in  cryftallization, 
and  require  little  to  dif- 
folve  in. 
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V.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
very  long,  in  form  of 
needles,  prifms,  or  co- 
lumns of  different  fur- 
faces.  They  fhoot  at  the 
bottom,  and  clufter  to- 
gether into  tufts  of  regu- 
lar figures.  By  infenfi- 
ble evaporation  they 
fcarce  ever  cryftallize 
well.  By  mean  and 
ftrong  evaporation,  they 
give  a  pellicle,  and  in 
flow  cooling,  if  the  eva- 
poration was  not  carried 
too  far,  they  yield  per- 
fectly well  formed  cry- 
ftals, which  at  firft  fwim, 
but  foon  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom. If  the  evaporation 
was  too  long  continued, 
the  cryftals  prove  con- 
fufed  and  ill  formed. 
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VI.  Salts  wh'ofe  cryftals  arc ~]  £ 
in  very  fmall  needles,  or 
of  other  indeterminate 
figures.  None  of  them 
cryftallize  by  infenfible 
evaporation,  and  few  of 
them  by  the  mean  de- 
gree. .  They  require  to 
be  reduced,  by  ftrong 
evaporation,  to  a  thick 
confidence  ;  they  then  ^  ^ 
contract  a  pellicle,  and 
cryftallize  with  confu- 
fion.  If  the  cryftals  are 
wanted  regular,  fpiritof 
wine  muft  be  ufed,  or 
fome  other  medium  if 
the  fait  is  folublein  fpi- 
rit.  They  readily  dif- 
folve  in  water,  and  li- 
quefy in  the  air. 
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NITRUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Purified  nitre. 
Land. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  till  it  is  dif- 
folved  ;  filter  the  folution 
through  paper  ;  and  then,  after 
due  evaporation,  fet  it  by  in  a 
cold  place,  that  the  nitre  may 
fhoot  into  cryftals. 

Edinb. 

The  liquor,  which  remains  after 
the  cryftallization,  may  be  fur- 
ther evaporated,  and  fet  to  fhoot 
as  before  ;  but  this  procefs  muft 
not  be  too  long  protracted. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually 
a  confiderabie  proportion  of  fea 
fait,  which  in  this  procefs  is  fepa- 
rated,  the  fea  fait  remaining  dif- 
folved  after  greatelt  part  of  the 
nitre  has  cryftallized.  The  cryftals 
which  fhoot  after  the  firft  evapo- 
ration, are  large,  regular,  and 
pure :  but  when  the  remaining 
liquor  is  further  evaporated,  and 
this  repeated  a  fecond  or  third 
time,  the  cryftals  prove  at  length 
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fmall,   imperfect,   and  tipt  With 
little  cubical  glebes  of  lea  fait. 
,  When  rough  nitre,  in  the  il.itc 
wherein  it  is  firll  extracted  from 
the  earths  impregnated   with  it 
luce  page  183  )  is  treated  in  this 
: manner,  there  remains  at  laft  a 
I  liquor,  called  mother-ley,  which 
1  will  no  longer  afford  any  cryftals. 
This  appears  to  participate  of  the 
1  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  and  to 
■  contain  an  earthy  matter  diffolved 
i  bv  thole  acids.    On  adding  alka- 
!line  lixivia,  the  earth  is  precipi- 
tated, and  when  thoroughly  waih- 
1  ed  with  water,  proves  infipid.  If 
the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness a  bitterifh  faline  matter  is 
I  left,  which  being  ftrongly  calcined 
in  a  crucible,  parts  with  the  acids, 
and  becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe, 
infipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated 
as  an  excellent  purgative,  in  the 
dofe  of  a  dram  or  two ;  and,  in 
fmaller  dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hy- 
pochondriacal and  other  diforders. 
This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
kept  a  great  fecret,   under  the 
names  of  magne/ia  alba,  nitrons  pa- 
nacea,  count  Palmer's  powder,  il 
foli'ire  alio  Romano,  poudre  de  Senti- 
nelli,  Sec.  till  Lancih  made  it  pub- 
lic in  his  notes  on  the  Metallotheca 
Vaticana.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that 
this  earth  is  no  other  than  a  por- 
tion of  the  lime  commonly  added 
in  the  elixation  of  nitre  at  the 
European  nitre-works  :  but  though 
the  fpecimens  of  magnefia  examin- 
ed by  Neumann,  and  fome  of  that 
which  ha3   lately  been  brought 
hither  from  abroad,   gave  plain 
marks  of  a  calcareous  nature  ;  yet 
the  true  magnefia  mud  be  an  earth 
of  a  different  kind,  calcareous 
earths  being  rather  aftringent  than 
purgative.     The  earthy  bafis  of 
the  fal  catharticus  amarus  is  found 
to  have  the  properties  afcribed  to 
the  true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and 


appears  to  be  the  very  fame  fpe- 
cies  of  earth  :  from  that  fait  there- 
fore this  medicine  is  now  prepared, 
as  will  be  feen  hereafter. 
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SAL  AMMONTACUS  PURIFI- 
CATUS. 
Purified  fal  ammoniac. 
Lend. 

This  fait  is  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  filtration,  and  cryftalfi- 
zation,  after  the  manner  above 
directed  for  nitre. 

Edinb. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
cryftallization  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  the  cryftalliza- 
tion repeated,  fo  long  as  any 
fait  will  fhoot  from  it. 

The  impurities  offal  ammoni- 
ac are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not 
diffolve  in  water  :  and  hence  the 
purification  is  effected  by  the  folu- 
tion and  filtration.  The  very  lalt 
cryftals  feldom  betray  an  admix- 
ture of  any  other  fait. 

FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIACL 
Flowers  of  fal  ammoniac. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of 
dry  fal  ammoniac  in  powder  : 
put  it  into  an  earthen  cucurbit ; 
and  having  fitted  on  a  blind- 
head,  fublime  the  fait  with  a 
fire  gradually  increafed. 

This  procefs  feems  to  be  in- 
tended with  a  view  to  the  further 
purification  of  the  fait.  As  fal 
ammoniac,  however,  carries  up 
with  it  fubftances  which  of  them- 
felves  are  not  volatile,  as  it  is  ori- 
ginally prepared  by  a  fimilar  pro- 
cefs, and  may  poflibly  fuffer  fome 
alteration  in  its  quality  from  repe- 
titions of  it ;  the  fublimation  does 
not  appear  to  be  either  needful  or 
expedient.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  by  repeated  fublimations,  it 
acquires   at   length   a  yellowifh 

tinge. 
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tinge,  and  a1  particular  fmell,  of 
which  it  difcovered  nothing  at  firft, 
and  which  he  attributes  to  the  ex- 
trication of  the  oily  or  inflamma- 
ble matter  of  its  volatile  animal 
fait  ;  for  that  fal  ammoniac  parti- 
cipates of  an  inflammable  princi- 
ple, appears  from  is  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

VITRIOLUM  PURIFICA- 
TUM,  vulgo  GILLA 
V1TRIOLI. 

Purified  white  vitriol^  commonly 
called  gilla  of  vitriol, 
Edinb. 

Hiflblve  white  vitriol  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filter 
the  folution,  and  evaporate  it  to 
the  confumption  of  two-thirds  : 
fet  the  remainder  in  a  cold  place, 
that  the  fait  may  {hoot  into 
cryftals  upon  the  fides  of  the 
veflel,  and  afterwards  dry  the 
cryftals  in  the  fun.  The  re- 
maining liquor  is  to  be  further 
evaporated,  and  fet  to  cryftal- 
lize  as  before;  and  this  pro- 
cefs  repeated  till  no  more  fait 
will  Ihoot. 

Solutions  of  white  vitriol  de- 
pofite,  on  ftanding,  a  yellow  Qchery 
lubftance ;  which,  if  not  fuffered 
to  feparate  before  the  liquor  is  ex- 
haled and  fet  to  (hoot,  will  foul 
the  cryftals.  Wilfon  directs  the 
vitriol  to  be  diflblved  in  juft  as 
much  water  as  will  keep  it  from 
cryftallizing,  viz.  two  pounds  or 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  water  to 
one  of  the  vitriol  ;  and  the  filter- 
ed folution  kept  warm,  to  fettle, 
for  twenty-four  hours  :  being  then 
evaporated  to  a  proper  pitch  for 
cryftallization,  a  yellow  matter  is 
ftill  frequently  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, from  which  the  liquor  muft 
be  decanted  before  it  is  let  by  to 
moot.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
reparation  is  by  far  the  moil  plen- 


tiful and  fpeedy  while  the  liquor 
boils :  folutions,  which  had  ftood 
in  the  cold  for  fome  days,  and  ap- 
peared perfectly  clear,  on  being 
made  to  boil,  became  immediately 
turbid,  and  threw  oft*  a  yellow 
ochre. 

SAL  VITRIOLI. 
Sal  of  vitriol. 
Load. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  ounce  by  weight ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 

Boil  them  together  till  the  vitriol 
is  diflblved  ;  then  filter  the  li- 
quor, and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  by  in  a  cold  place  to 
cryftallize. 

Here  the  intention  is  not  to 
feparate  the  ochery  matter  of  the 
vitriol,  but  to  prevent  its  feparat- 
ing  and  colouring  the  cryftals. 
This  is  effectually  anfwered  by  the 
addition  of  the  acid,  by  which  it 
is  kept  diflblved. 

ALUMEN  USTUM. 
Burnt  allum. 
Land. 

Let  alum  be  calicined  in  an  iron 
or  earthen  veflel,  fo  long  as  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up. 

Th  e  bubbling  or  bliftering  pro- 
ceeds from  the  phlegm  retained  in 
the  cryftals ;  after  that  is  expelled, 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liquid  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  Alum  is  com- 
posed of  vitriolic  acid  and  an 
earth  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
combinations  of  that  acid  with  all 
earths,  with  moft  metals,  and 
even  with  vegetable  fixt  alkalies, 
are  unfufible. 

The  ;;lum  thus  deprived  of 
its  phlegm,  proves  confiderably 
flronger,  and  more  acrid,  infomuch 
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as  to  be  fonietimes  employed  for 
confuming  fungous  flefh  :  it  is 
faid  to  have  an  inconvenience  of 
leaving  a  harduefs  upon  the  part. 

VITRIOLUM  CALCINATUM. 
Calcined  vitriol. 
Load. 

Let  green  vitriol  be  calcined  in  an 
earthen  veflel,  wth  an  open  lire, 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry  : 
then  breaking  the  veflel,  take 
out  the  vitriol,  and  fet  it  by  for 
ufe,  well  clofed  from  the  air. 
The  vitriol  is  fumciently  cal- 
cined, if  it  has  acquired  a  red 
colour  at  the  fides  and  bottom 
of  the  veflel. 

This  procefs  fucceeds  tolerably 
well  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
not  anfwer  fo  perfectly  for  larger. 
As  the  action  of  the  fire  is  exerted 
firft  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
mafs,  thefe  will  be  calcined  firft, 
and,  where  the  quantity  is  large, 
exhibit  the  mark  of  fufficient  calci- 
nation, whilll  the  internal  part  re- 
mains almoft  unchanged :  and  even 
if  the  procefs  is  ftill  farther  conti- 
nued, the  effect  required  will  not 
be  produced  ;  for  the  outfide 
growing  firft  hard,  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  parts 
from  within. 

Edinb. 

Expofe  any  quantity  of  powdered 
green  vitriol,  in  an 
earthen  veflel,  to 
a  moderate  fire,  till  it 
white  ;  keeping  the  m; 
tinually  ftirring, 
flicking  to  the  veflel,  and  ac- 
quiring a  ftony  hardnefs.  If 
this  be  urged  with  a  more  vehe- 
ment fire,  it  pafles  into  a  deep 
red  fubftance,  called  colcothar 
of  vitriol. 

This  method  is  fufficiently  trou- 
blefom^;  for  unlefs  the  heat  be 
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very  gentle,  and  the  matter  fpread 
very  thin  over  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  lhallow  veflel,  it  is  almolf. 
imrjofiible  to  avoid  melting  it, 
which  makes  it  adhere  to  the  fides 
of  the  pan,  and  renders  the  pre- 
vious pulverifation  an  ufelefs  la- 
bour. 

The  method  ufually  praftifed  by 
the  chemifts  is,  to  place  a  deep 
earthen  pan,  with  fome  vitriol  in 
it,  upon  a  gentle  fire  ;  the  vi- 
triol foon  liquefies,  boils  up,  and 
by  degrees  incruftates  to  the  fides 
of  the  veflel:  fome  more  vitriol  is 
then  thrown  in  and  fufFered  ta 
incruftate  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
this  procedure  repeated  till  the 
pan  is  nearly  full  of  the  concret- 
ed matter,  which  proves  of  a 
whitifli  colour,  except  on  the  out- 
fide next  the  pan  (which  mull:  be 
broken  to  take  it  out)  where  it 
appears  yellowilh  or  reddilh,  ac- 
cording to  the  continuance  and 
degree  of  fire.  If  the  vitriol  be 
defired  ftill  farther  dephlegmated, 
this  may  be  commodioufly  effected, 
by  reducing  the  mafs  into  a  grofs 
powder  (which  will  now  no  longer 
melt)  and  then  calcining  it  over 
a-ftrong  fire,  in  a  lhallow  iron  pan, 
till  it  has  gained  the  degree  of 
drynefs  required,  which  may  be 
known  from  its  colour. — The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  calcined  vitriol  is  for 
the  diftillation  of  the  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol :  if  employed  for  this  pur- 
pole  uncalcined,  it  would  melt  in 
the  diftilling  veflel,  and  running 
into  a  lump,  fcarce  give  out  any 
fpirit  ;  and  the  little  obtained 
would  be  very  weak. 

TARTARUM  VITRIO- 
r  LATUM. 
Vitriolated  tartar. 
Land. 

BiiTolve  eight  ounces  of  green  vi- 
triol in  four  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter: and  whilft  the  liquor  conti- 
J I  h  nucs 
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mies  boiling,  throw  into  it  fait 
of  tartar,'  or  any  other  alkaline 
fait,  till  no  farther  effervef- 
cence  arifes  upon  a  frePn  addi- 
tion ;  which  generally  happens 
when  four  ounces,  or  a  little 
more,  of  the  fait  have  been  ufed. 
Filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it 
by  to  cryftallize. 

Here  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
forfakes  the  iron  which  it  was  be- 
fore in  poffeffion  of,  to  unite  with 
the  alkaline  fait :  particular  care 
ought  to  be  had  that  the  quantity 
of  alkali  be  fufficient  to  fully  fa- 
turate  the  acid,  otherwife  it  will 
not  depofite  all  the  metal.  It  is 
convenient,  even  after  the  fatura- 
tion  feems,  from  the  effervefcence 
ceafing,  to  be  completed,  to  throw 
in  a  little  more  of  the  alkali  ;  for 
by  this  means  the  preparation  is 
fecured  from  containing  any  me- 
tallic matter  ;  whilft  the  fuper- 
fiuous  quantity  of  alkali  can  do 
no  prejudice,  as  it  remains  un- 
cryftallized. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with 
water,  and  ftrongly  attract  moif- 
ture  even  from  the  air ;  yet  the 
neutral  fait  refill  ting  from  the 
combination  of  thefe  two,  vitrio- 
lated  tartar  is  one  of  the  falts  mod 
difficult  of  folution,  very  little  of 
it  being  taken  up  by  cold  water. 
Hence  fome  have  directed  the  li- 
quor ,in  this  procefs  to  be  filtered 
whilft  very  hot,  fufpetting,  that  if 
it  was  fuffered  to  cool,  great  part 
of  the  fait  would  be  thrown"  off 
and  .left  upon  the  paper.  The 
college,  however,  has  avoided 
this  inconvenience,  by  ordering  a 
quantity  of  water  which  is  found 
to  be  fufficient  for  keeping  the  fait 
diffolved  in  the  cold,  or  at  leaft  in 
4  moderate  warmth. 
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Edinb. 

Take  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
equal  its  quantity  of  warm 
water  ;  put  it  into  a  large  glafs 
veffel,  and  gradually  drop  into 
it  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes. 
Then  filter  the  liquor,  evapo- 
rate it  till  a  pellicle  appears 
upon  the  furface,  and  fet  it  by 
in  a  cold  place  to  cryftallize. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  troublcfome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
college,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquof  to  be  dropt 
into  the  alkaline:  by  the  converfe 
procedure,  now  received,  it  is  ob- 
vioufly  more  eafy  to  fecure  againft 
a  redundance  of  acidity :  for  the 
greater  certainty  in  this  point,  it 
may  be  expedient,  as  in  the  fore- 
going procefs,  to  drop  in  a  little 
more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than  the 
ceffation  of  the  effervefcence  feems 
to  require. 

But  though  the  manner  of  pre- 
paration, here  directed,  appears 
to  be  the  molt  commodious,  there 
is  one  imperfection  in  the  procefs, 
a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of 
water.  There  is  not  near  water 
enough  to  keep  vitriolated  tartar 
diffolved,  and  of  confequence,  as 
fail  as  the  alkaline  fait  is  neutra- 
lized by  the  acid,  great  part  falls 
to  the  bottom  in  a  powdery  form. 
In  the  Leyden  pharmacopceia,  this 
inconvenience  is  ^dicioufly  pro- 
vided againft:  the  oil  of  vitriol  is 
diluted  with  four  times  its  quanti- 
ty of  water,  and  the  alkaline  ley 
being  gradually  dropt  into  it  till 
the  point  of  fat u ration  is  obtain- 
ed, four  times  the  quantity  more 
•of  water  is  added,  and  the'mix- 
ture  boiled,  that  fuch  part  of  the 
fait  as  had  precipitated,  may  be 
diffolved  :  the  liquor  is  then  fil- 
tered while  hot,  and  fet  by  to 
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crvftallize.  In  order  to  obtain 
perfect  and  well  termed  cryftals, 
the  liquor  fliould  not  be  fet  in  the 
cold,  but  continued  in  the  mode- 
rate heat,  fuch  as  the  hand  can 
fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may 
flowly  evaporate. 

I  Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes, 
as  a  icruple  or  half  a  dram,  is 
an  ufef»l  aperient ;  in  larger  ones, 
as  four  or  rive  drams,  a  mild  ca- 
thartic, which  does  not  pafs  off 
{o  haftily  as  the  fal  catharticus 
ttmarus,  or  fal  Glauberi,  and  feems 
to  extend  its  action  further.  The 
wholefale  dealers  in  medicines 
have  commonly  fubftituted  to  it 
an  article  othervvife  almoft  ufelefs 
in  their  fhops,  the  refiduum  of 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre  :  this  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  venial  fraud, 
if  the  fpirit  has  been  prepared  as 
.formerly  directed,  and  the  refidu- 
nm  diifolved  and  cryftallized  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  if 
jhe  vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in 
an  over  proportion,  and  the  ca- 
put mortuum  employed  without 
cryftallization  ;  the  fait  in  this 
cafe,  inftead  of  a  mild  neutral  one 
of  a  moderately  bitter  tafte,  prov- 
ing highly  acid.  The  purchafer 
ought  therefore  to  infill  upon  the 
fait  being  in  a  cryftalline  form. 
The  cryftals,  when  perfect,  are 
oblong,  with  fix  flat  fides,  and 
terminated  at  each  end  by  a  fix- 
fided  pyramid  :  fomc  appear  com- 
pofed  of  two  pyramids  joined  to- 
gether by  the  bafes,  and  many, 
in  the  moft  perfect  cryftallizations 
I  have  fecn,  are  very  irregular. 
They  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  fea  fait,  for 
which  they  have  fomctimes  been 
miftaken. 

NITRUM  VITRIOL ATUM. 
Vitriolated  nitre. 
Lond. 

Difiolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
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which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre: 
filter  the  iolution  through  paper, 
and  cryftallize  the  fait. 

This  fait  is  riot  different  from 
the  tart  arum  vitriolatum,  being 
compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  balls  of  nitre,  which 
alkali  is  no  other  than  the  common 
vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait,  as 
fait  of  tartar  or  potaih  :  it  is,  in 
effect,  from  the  alhes  of  veget- 
ables, that  the  nitre  prepared  in 
Europe  receives  its  alkaline  bafis. 
If  any  unchanged  nitre  remains 
in  the  mafs,  it  is  left  di Helved  in 
the  water  while  the  vitriolated  al- 
kali cryftallizes* 

SAL  POLYCHRESTUM. 
Salt  of  many  virtues. 
Edinb. 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder> 
Flowers   of  fulphur,  of  each 
equal  parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and 
inject,  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot 
,  crucible  :  after  the  deflagration 
ceafes,  keep  the  crucible  in  the 
fire  for  an  hour.  The  fait  may 
be  purified  by  diffclving  it  in 
warm  water,  filtering  the  folu- 
tion,  and  exhaling  it  to  drynefs; 
or  by  cryftallization. 

This  is  another  method  of  li- 
nking the  vitriolic  acid  with  the 
common  vegetable  fixt  alkali. 
Both  the  nitre  and  the  fulphur  are 
decompounded  in  the  operation : 
the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the  in- 
flammable principle  of  the  ful- 
phur, detonate  together,  and  are 
diffipated;  while  the  acid  of  the 
fulphur  (which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready feen,  is  no  other  than  the 
vitriolic  acid)  remains  combined 
with  the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre. 
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The  fhops,  accordingly,  have  fub- 
ftituted  to  the  fal  polychreft  the 
foregoing  preparation. 

SAL  PRUNELLjE. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre  reduced  to  powder, 

two  pounds,  « 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  nitre  in  a  crucible,  and 
fprinkle  into  it  the  fulphur  by 
little  at  a  time.  When  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  upon  a  clean,  dry, 
and  warm  brafs  plate,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  cakes. 

Those  who  prepare  fal  prunellas 
in  large  quantities,  make  ufe  of  a 
clean  iron  pot  inllead  of  a  cruci- 
ble ;  and  when  the  nitre  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  fulphur  deflagrated, 
take  out  the  fait  with  an  iron  la- 
dle, and  pour  it  into  brafs  moulds 
kept  for  this  purpofe.  The  pre- 
vious pounding  of  the  nitre,  di- 
rected- above,  may  be  as  well 
omitted,  as  occasioning  a  needlefs 
trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly 
in  great  efteem,  and  is  fometimes 
Hill  ordered  in  prefcription.  It  is 
nevertheless  built  upon  an  erro- 
neous foundation,  which  fuppofed, 
that  the  nitre  was  purified  by  the 
deflagration  it  undergoes  upon  in- 
jecting a  little  fulphur  on  it :  from 
■proper  experiments  it  appears,  that 
the  fulphur,  is  fo  far  from  depu- 
rating the  nitre,  or  tending  to  its 
improvement  as  a  medicine,  that 
it  really  alters  fome  part  of  it  into 
•a  fait,  which  has  quite  different 
properties.  The  real  effect  of 
this  procefs  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  from  the  preceding  one  : 
there,  nearly  all  the  nitre  is  de- 
compounded, and  a  fait,  not  dif- 
ferent from  vitriolated  tartar,  is 
found  in  its  place :  here,  only  a- 


bout  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  it 
fuffers  this  change.  Boerhaave 
inflcad  of  deflagrating  the  nitre 
with  fulphur,  orders  it  to  be  only 
well  purified  after  the  common 
method,  and  then  melted  by  it- 
felf  and  poured  into  moulds  : 
the  fufion  here  ferves  to  bring  the 
fait  into  a  lefs  compafs,  by  evapo- 
rating the  aqueous  moiftdre  which 
had  concreted  with  it  in  its  cryftal- 
lization;  though  even  in  this  in- 
tention it  is  not  of  much  ufe,  the 
quantity  of  water,  which  nitre 
retains,  not  being  very  consider- 
able. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS 
GLAUBERI. 
The  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber^ 
commonly  called  fal  mirabile. 
Lend. 

Diflblve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diltilia- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait :  filter 
the  folution,  and  crvftallize  the 
fait. 

Edinb.  . 
If  the  cryftals  (obtained  as  above) 
prove  too  fharp,  diflblve  them 
again  in  water,  filter  the  liquor, 
and  cautioufly  evaporate  it  to 
fuch  a  pitch  only  as  may  difpofe 
the  fait  to  cryftallize. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of 
•the  cryftals  proving  too  fharp, 
even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is 
made  with  the  largeft  proportion 
of  oil  of  vitriol  dire&ed  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  re- 
mains after  the  cryftallization  is 
indeed  very  acid ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  this  preparation,  it  is  con- 
venient it  fhould  be  fo;  for  other- 
wife,  the  cryftals  will  be  very 
fmall,  and  likewife  in  a  little  quan- 
tity. Where  a  fufneient  propor- 
tion of  oil  of  vitriol  has  not  been 
employed  in  the  diftillation  of  the 
fpirit,  it  is  ueceflary  to  add  fome 
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to  the  liquor,  in  order  to  promote 
the  cryftallization  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  this  fait  expreffes 
its  medical  virtues.  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or 
more,  it  proves  a  mild  and  ufeful 
purgative  ;  and  in  fmaller  dofes, 
largely  diluted,  a  ferviceable  ape- 
rient and  diuretic.  The  fhops 
frequently  fubititute  to  it  the  fal 
(atbarticus  amarus  (fee  page  2 14.) 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quali- 
ty, but  fome  what  more  unpleafant, 
and  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  opera- 
tion. They  are  very  eafily  diftin- 
guiihable  from  each  other,  by 
the  effect  of  alkaline  falts  upon 
folutions  of  them.  The  folution 
of  Glauber's  fait  fuffers  no  viable 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
bafis  being  a  true  fixt  alkali :  but 
the  folution  of  the  fal  catharticus 
Amarus  grows  inftantly  white  and 
turbid,  its  bafis,  which  is  an  earth, 
being  extricated  copioufly  by  the 
alkaline  fait ;  as  in  the  following 
procefs. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 
White  magnefia. 
Edinb. 

Diflblve  fal  catharticus  amarus  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
Filter  the  folution,  and  add  to 
it  a  filtered  ley  of  potafh,  fo 
long  as  a  frefti  addition  conti- 
nues to  occafion  any  milkinefs. 
A  white  powder  will  precipi- 
tate ;  which,  being  feparated 
from  the  liquor,  is  to  be  care- 
fully walhed  in  frefh  portions 
both  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  dried. 

This  powder  appears  to  be  the 
fame  fpecies  of  earth  with  that  ob- 
tained from  the  mother-ley  of  ni- 
tre (fee  page  463.)  which  was  for 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret 
JO  the  hands  of  fome  particular 
perfons  abroad.    Hoffman,  who 


defcribes  the  preparatioa  of  the 
nitrous  magnefia,  gives  it  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe 
and  inoffenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of 
a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,  when  given  in  fmall- 
er dofes  of  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains.  Since  his  time,  it  has 
had  a  confiderable  place  in  the 
practice  of  foreign  phyficians,  and 
now  begins  to  come  into  efteem 
among  us,  particularly  in  heart- 
burns, and  for  preventing  or  re- 
moving the  many  diforders  which 
children  are  fo  frequently  thrown 
into  from  a  redundance  of  acid 
humours  in  the  firft  palTages  :  it  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  laxa- 
tive quality,  to  the  common  ab- 
forbents,  which  (unlefs  gentle  pur- 
gatives are  given  occasionally  to 
carry  them  off)  are  apt  to  lodge  in 
the  body,  and.  occafion  a  coftive- 
nefs  very  detrimental  to  infants. 

Though  the  preparation  of  this 
medicine  is  now  commonly  known, 
its  nature  and  properties  are  very 
little  underllood :  whilft  fome  fup- 
pofe  it  to  poffefs  uncommon  vir- 
tues, others  affirm,  that,  when 
duly  edulcorated,  it  is  in  no  re- 
flect different  from  calcined  hartf- 
horn,  or  any  other  fimple  animal, 
or  vegetable  earth.  The  follow- 
ing obfervation  of  its  real  proper- 
ties will  be  fufficient  to  determine 
this  point. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared 
in  perfection,  is  a  white  and  very 
fubtile  earth,  perfectly  void  of 
fmell  or  talte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe 
which  diffolve  in  acids.  It  dif- 
folves  freely,  even  in  the  vitriolic 
acid  ;  which,  in  the  common  way 
of  making  folutions,  takes  up 
only  an  inconfiderable  portion  of 
other  earths.  Combined  with  this 
acid,  it  forms  a  bitter  fait,  very 
eafily  foluble  in  water,  while  the 
common  abforbents  form  with  the 
fame  acid  almoll  infipid  concretes, 
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very  difficult  of  folution.  Solu- 
tions of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are 
bitter  and  purgative  ;  while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs 
auftere  and  aftringent.  A  large 
dofe  of  the  magnefia,  if  the 
ftomach  contains  no  acid  to  dif- 
folve  it,  does  not  purge  or  pro- 
duce any  fen.fible  effect :  a  mode- 
rate one,  if  an  acid  is  lodged 
there,  or  if  acid  liquors  are  taken 
after  it,  procures  feveral  ftools, 
whereas  the  common  abforbents, 
in  the  fame  circumltances,  inftead 
of  loofening,  bind  the  belly.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  magnefia 
is  fpecifically  different  from  the 
other  earths,  and  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  ufeful  purpofes  in  me- 
dicine. 

NlTRUM  CUBICUM. 

Cubical  nitre. 
Diffolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified 
aquafortis,  and  add  the  folu- 
tion by  degrees  to  a  folution 
of  Glauber's  fait  in  water,  fo 
long  as  a  frefh  addition  produces 
any  milkinefs :  a  white  powder 
will  precipitate  ;  after  which 
the  liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and, 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  to 
cryftallize. 

In  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
tioris  are  decompounded,  and  two 
new  compounds  produced.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  Glauber's  fait 
unites  with' the  chalk,  and  forms 
with  it  an  indiffoluble  fcienitic 
concrete,  which  of  courfe  preci- 
pitates ;  while  the  alkali  of  the 
Glauber's  fait,  and  the  nitrous 
acid,  unite  into'  a  neutral  fait, 
which  is  feparated  from,  the  liquor 
by  cryftallization  :  the  cry'ilals  are 
rhomboidal,  of  a  cooling  tafte, 
greatly  refembling  that  of  com- 
mon nitre.  How' far  this  fait  dif- 
fers from  common  nitre  in  its 
medical  virtue,  is  not  known. 
The  procefs  is  here  inferted,  part- 
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ly,  as  being  a  very  inftruclive  one 
in  regard  to  the  tranfpofitions 
which  happen  on  the  mixture  of 
different  faline  bodies,  and  partly 
as  affording  the  'mod  convenient 
means  of  obtaining  the  pure  alka- 
line bafis  of  fea  fait.  In  the  di- 
ltillation  of  fpirit  of  fait,  that 
bafis  was  difunited  from  its  own 
acid,  and  combined  with  the  vi- 
triolic :  it  is  here  transferred  from 
the  vitriolic  to  the  nitrous :  and 
in  page  427  we  have  given  a  me- 
thod of  diflipating  or  deftroying 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  leaving  the 
alkali,  that  was  combined  with  it, 
pure. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 
Spirit  of fea  fait  coagulated. 
Lo/id. 

Drop,  into  Glauber's  fpirits  of  fea 
fait,  a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes : 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
drynefs. 

This  preparation  is  inferted, 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wir- 
temberg  pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  commonly  .called  regenerated 
fea  fait,  though  with  little  pro- 
priety, as  it  differs  from  that  fait 
in  its  bafis ;  the  common  vegetable 
alkali  being  here  fubftituted  to 
the  mineral  alkali  of  fea  fait. 
How  far  it  differs  from  fea  fait  , 
in  its  medical  qualities,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  determine:  it  is 
manifeftly  fharper  in  tafte,  and 
fomewhat  more  difficult  both  of 
folution  in  water  andtff  fufion  in 
the  fire. 

TARTARUS  REGENERA- 
TE . 
Regenerated  tartar. 
Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  dry  fait  of 
tartar,  powdered,  into  a  large 
glafs  veffcl ;  and  pour  thereon, 
9  '  by 
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■  by  little  and  little,  as  much  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  a<>  is  nece/Tary  to 
faturate  it.  Filter  the  liquor, 
and  exhale  it,  over  a  very  gen- 
tle fire,  to  drynefs,  taking  great 
care  that  the  matter  contract  not 
an  empyreuma.  On  the  fait 
which  remains,  pour  as  much 
more  fpirit  of  vinegar  as  will  fa- 
turate it ;  then  depurate  the  li- 
quor again,  and  carefully  exfic- 
cate  it  into  a  dry  fait. 

I  f  the  common  alkalies  are 
made  ufeof  for  this  procefs,  they 
ihould  be  previoufly  purified,  by 
folution  and  cryitallization,  from 
the  neutral  fait  whi£h  they  gene- 
rally contain.  The  diililled  vine- 
gar mult  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  empyreumatic  taint:  it  is  not 
neceiTary  to  dephlegmate  it,  or 
throw  away  the  firft  runnings  in 
the  diftillation,  fince  thefe  contain 
a  portion  of  the  acid  (the  part 
here  wanted)  as  well  as  the 
phlegm. 

It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  point  of 
faturation  betwixt  the  acetous  acid, 
and  the  alkaline  fait.  After  a- 
bout  fourteen  parts  of  ftrong  di- 
ililled vinegar  have  been  gradually 
poured  upon  one  of  the  fixed  fait, 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  of  the 
acid  will  not  occafion  any  further 
eftervefcence  in  the  cold  :  but  if 
the  mixture  be  now  ftrongly  ilir- 
red  and  well  heated,  the  eftervef- 
cence will  appear  afrelh  ;  upon 
which  feme  more  vinegar  is  to  be 
■added,  till  it  again  ceales.  The 
faturation  is  not  as  yet  complete  ; 
for  upon  exhaling  the  aqueous 
parts,  the  remaining  fait  Hill  elFer- 
vefces  with  freih  vinegar.  When 
fo  much  of  the  acid  has  now  been 
added,  that  no  marks  of  fermenta- 
tion any  longer  appear,  a  little 
more  of  the  vinegar  may  be  pour- 
ed in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
h&  evaporation ;  by  this  means,  the 


faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be  fe- 
cured,  whilft,  if  the  acid  prevails, 
the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  it  will 
exhale. 

The  fait  thus  prepared,  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a  peculiar, 
not  ungrateful  odour,  a  penetrat- 
ing, faponaceous,  faline  tafte,  in 
no  wife  alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown 
colour,  and  faponaceous  quality, 
proceed  from  the  oily  parts  of  the 
vinegar  ;  the  depuration  of  the 
fait  from  this  oil,  is  not  in  the 
foregoing  procefs  infilled  on.  In 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
fait  is  ordered  to  be  purified  to 
perfect  whitenefs,  under  the  title' 
of  • 

SAL  DIURETICUS. 
Diuretic  fait. 
Land. 

Take  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it,  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  in  four  or  five  times 
its  weight  of  diililled  vinegar. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes, 
'  add  more  diililled  vinegar ;  and 
proceed  with  frefti  additions 
thereof,  until  the  vinegar  being 
almoil:  evaporated,  frelh  vinegar 
will  no  longer  raife  any  fermen- 
tation ;  which  generally  hap- 
pens by  the  time  that  twenty 
pounds  of  diftilled  vinegar  have 
been  ufed.  Then  flowly  exhale, 
to  drynefs. 

Melt  the  remaining  impure  fait 
for  a  little  time,  but  not  too 
long,  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  then 
diflblve  it  in  water,  and  filter 
the  folution  through  paper.  If 
the  melting  has  been  duly  per- 
formed, the  filtered  liquor  will 
be  limpid  and  colourlefs  as 
water ;  but  if  otherwife,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Evaporate  the  limpid  folution. 
with  an  exceeding  gentle  heat, ' 
in  a  fliallow  glafs  vefTel ;  occa- 
fionally  ftirring  the  fait  as  it 
H  h  4.  dries, 
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dries,  that  its  moifture  may  be 
the  fooner  exhaled.  Afterwards 
keep  it  for  ufe  in  a  veflel  very 
clolely  llopt ;  for  it  will  liquefy 
by  the  air. 

This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfeft 
•whitenefs  ;  and  lhould  totally 
diflolve  both  in  water  and  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  without  leaving 
any  faeces.  If  the  fait,  though 
ever  fo  white,  depohtes  any  fae- 
ces in  fpirit  of  wine ;  the  whole 
of  it  muft  be  diflolved  in  that 
fpirit,  the  folution  filtered,  and 
exficcated  again. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  ope- 
rator muft  be  particularly  care- 
ful in  melting  it,  not  to  ufe  too 
great  a  heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquefied 
too  long  ;  a  little  fhould  be  occa- 
fionally  taken  out,  and  put  into 
water ;  and  as  foon  as  it  begins  to 
part  freely  with  its  black  colour, 
the  whole  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  fir.e.  In  the  laft  drying,  the 
heat  muft  not  be  fo  great  as  to 
jnelt  it ;  otherwife  it  will  not 
prove  totally  foluble.  If  the  fo- 
lution in  fpirit  of  wine  be  exfic- 
cated, and  the  remaining  fait  li- 
quefied with  a  very  foft  fire,  it 
gains  the  leafy  appearance,  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  terra 
foliata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
Ifrench  academy  lately  publifhed, 
"Mr.  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  firft 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble 
of  any  further  purification,  He 
observes,  that  the  brown  colour 
depends  upon  the  oily  matter  of 
the  vinegar  being  burnt  by  the 
heat  commonly  employed  in  the 
evaporation  ;  and  his  improve- 
ment coniifts  in  diminilhing  the 
heat  at  the  time  that  this  burning 
is  liable  to  happen,  The  procefs 
he  recprnmends  is  as  follows. 
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Diflblve  a  pound  of  fait  of  tar- 
tar in  a  fufheient  quantity  of 
cold  water,  filter  the  folution, 
and  add  by  degrees  as  much 
diftilled  vinegar  as  will  faturate 
it,  or  a  little  more.  Set  the 
liquor  to  evaporate  in  a  ftone- 
ware  vcffel,  in  a  gentle  heat  not 
fo  ftrong  as  to  make  it  boil: 
when  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  the  reft  of  the  procefs 
muft  be  finiihed  in  a  water-bath. 
The  liquor  acquires  by  degrees 
an  oily  confiftence,  and  a  pret- 
ty deep  brown  colour,  but  the 
pellicle  or  fcum  on  the  top 
looks  whitifh,  and  when  taken 
off  and  cooled,  appears  a  con- 
geries ,  of  little  brilliant  filver- 
like  plates.  The  matter  is  to 
be  kept  continually  ftirring, 
till  it  is  wholly  changed  into 
this  white  flaky  matter,  tho 
complete  drying  of  which  is 
moll  conveniently  eftedled  in  a 
warm  oven. 

We  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to 
determine  whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  is  preferable  as  medi- 
cines ;  obferving  only,  that  the 
latter  is  more  of  a  faponaceous 
nature,  the  former  more  acrid, 
though  fomewhat  more  agreeable 
to  the  ftomach.  Mr,  Cadet  rec- 
kons  the  fait  prepared  in  his  me- 
thod fuperior  both  to  the  brown 
and  white  forts  made  in  the  com- 
mon way,  as  pofleffing  both  tho 
oily  quality  of  the  one,  and  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  other,  and  as 
being  always  uniform,  or  of  the 
fame  power,  whereas  the  others 
are  liable  to  vary  confiderably,  ac* 
cording  to  the  degree  of  heat  em- 
ployed in  the  evaporation.  They 
are  all  medicines  of  great  efficacy, 
and  may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed 
as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic, 
or  powerfully  diuretic:  few  of  the 
faline  deobftruents  come  up  to 
them  in  virtue,    The  dote  is  from 
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half  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two. 
A  bare  mixture  of  alkaline  fait  and 
vinegar  without  exficcation,  is  not 
perhaps  much  inferior  as  a  medi- 
cine to  the  more  elaborate  fait :  I 
have  known  two  drams  of  the 
alkali,  faturated  with  vinegar, 
occafion  ten  or  twelve  ftools,  in 
hydropic  cafes,  and  a  plentiful 
difcharge  of  urine,  without  any 
inconvenience. 

SPIRITUS  MINDERERI. 
Spirit  of  Minder  eras '. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it 
dilBlled  vinegar,  till  the  efFer- 
vefcence  ceafes  ;  occafionally 
iHrring  the  mixture,  to  pro- 
mote the  adtion  of  the  vinegar 
en  the  fait. 


This  Is  an  excellent  aperient 
faline  liquor.  Taken  warm  in 
bed,  it  proves  commonly  a  power- 
ful diaphoretic  or  fudorific ;  and 
as  it  operates  without  heat,  it  has 
place  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diforders,  where  medicines  of  the 
warm  kind,  if  they  fail  of  pro- 
curing fweat,  aggravate  the  dif. 
temper.  Its  adtion  may  likewife 
be  determined  to  the  kidneys,  by 
walking  about  in  a  cool  air. 
The  common  dofe  is  half  an 
ounce,  either  by  itfelf,  or  along 
with  other  medicines  adapted  to 
the  intention.  Its  ftrength  is  not 
a  little  precarious,  depending  in 
great  meafure  on  that  of  the  vine- 
gar ;  an  inconvenience  which  can- 
not eafily  be  obviated,  for  the  fa- 
line  matter  is  not  reducible  to  the 
form  of  a  concrete  fait. 
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CRYSTALLI  TARTARI. 
Cryjlcls  of  tartar. 

Edinb. 

E  T  powdered  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  twenty  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  till  perfectly 
diflblved  ;  and  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continues  hot,  pafled 
through  filtering  paper,  or  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  received  in 
a  wooden  veflel  ;  then  expofe 
it  for  a  night  or  longer  to  the 
cold  air,  that  cryftals  may  form 
themfelves,  and  fhoot  to  the 
fides  of  the  veflel ;  the  water 
being  now  poured  off,  the  cry- 
ftals  are  to  be  collected  and 
dried  for  ufe. 

The  filtration  of  the  folution 
of  tartar  through  paper  fucceeds 
very  flowly,  and  unlefs  managed 


with  a  good  deal  of  addrefs,  no£ 
at  all :  for  as  foon  as  the  boiling 
liquor  begins  to  grow  fenfibly  lefs 
hot,  it  depofites  much  of  the  tar- 
tar all  over  the  furface  of  the 
paper,  which  hinders  the  remain^ 
der  from  pafling  through.  Zwelf^ 
fer,  in  his  animadverfions  on  this 
procefs  in  the  Augultan  pharma* 
copceia,  directs  the  folution  to  be 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggsf 
and  {trained  only  through  a  linen, 
cloth ;  he  likewife  judicioufly  or= 
ders  the  veflel  to  be  clofe  covered 


and  the  cryftallization  performed 
in  a  warm  place;  for  if  the  fo- 
lution be  fuffered  to  cool  very  fait, 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  ap^ 
pearance  of  cryftals  ;  the  tartar 
will  inevitably  be  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  in  the 
form  of  fand.    And  indeed,  the 

bufinefs 
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bufincfs  of  refining  and  cryftal- 
lizing  tartar  is  fo  very  trouble- 
fome,  and  requires  fo  large  an 
apparatus,  that  fcarce  any  of  the 
apothecaries,  or  even  of  the  trad- 
ing chemifts,  are  at  the  trouble 
of  it ;  but  either  import  it  ready 
refined  from  Holland,  or  pur- 
chafe  it  from  fome  people  here 
who  make  it  their  fole  bufinefs. 
(See  the  article  Tartar,  page 

237-) 

CREMOR  TARTARI. 
Cream  of  tartar. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  forego- 
ing procefs,  and  patted  through 
a  filter.  Boil  it  over  the  fire, 
till  a  thick  cuticle  appears  on 
the  furface,  which  is  to  be 
taken  off  with  a  wooden  fkim- 
xner  bored  full  of  holes  :  con- 
tinue the  boiling  till  a  frefh 
cuticle  arifes,  which  is  to  be 
taken  off  as  the  foregoing,  and 
the  operation  repeated  till  the 
whole  quantity  of  liquor  is 
thus  confumed.  Afterwards  dry 
all  the  cuticles  together  in  the 
fun. 

This  procefs  feems  inferted . 
only  to  retain  a  name  l6ng  fami- 
liar to  the  fhops  ;  for  the  pre- 
paration itfelf  in  no  refpeft  dif- 
fers from  cryftals  of  tartar  reduced 
to  powder.  Indeed  the  purchafer 
ought  always  to  prefer  the  cry- 
ftals ;  for  the  powder  is  often  fo- 
phifticated  with  faline  fubftances 
of  another  kind. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  ob- 
ferves,  that  both  the  cryftals 
and  cream  are  brought  to  us 
from  abroad  ;  that  they  are 
not  different  in  quality  from 
®iie  another  :   and   that  good 


white  tartar,  unrefined,  is  not 
inferior  to  either  of  them. 

TARTARUM  SOLUBILE. 
Soluble  tartar. 
Lond. 

Diflblve  a  pound  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fait  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water;  and  gradually  throw  in 
cryftals  of  tartar,  as  long  as  a 
frefh  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
effervefcence ;  which  generally 
eeafes  before  three  pounds  of  the 
cryftals  have  been  ufed.  Then 
filter  the  liquor,  and  after  due 
evaporation,  fet  it  by  to  cryftal- 
lize  ;  or  evaporate  it  to  drynefs, 
and  keep  the  remaining  faline 
mafs  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

Boil  cryftals  of  tartar,  till  they  are 
perfectly  diffolved,  in  ten  times 
their  quantity  of  water  ;  and 
gradually  drop  into  the  folution, 
whilft  it  continues  boiling,  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes.  Filter  the 
liquor  whilft  hot,  and  evaporate 
it  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
furface,  that  when  removed 
into  a  cold  place,  it  may  cry- 
ftallize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryftals  ufually  met  with  (fee  the 
article  Tartar,  page  237.)  Its 
impurities  can  here  be  no  -objec- 
tion ;  fince  it  will  be  fufficiently 
depurated  by  the  fubfequent  fil- 
tration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medi- 
cine by  either  of  the  above  me- 
thods is  very  eafy  ;  though  fome 
chemifts  have  rendered  it  fuffici- 
ently troublefome  by  a  nicety  that 
is  not  at  all  wanted.  They  infill 
upon  hitting  the  very  exadl  point 
of  faturation  betwixt  the  alkaline 

fait 
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fait  and  the  acid  of  the  tartar ; 
and  caution  the  operator  to  be 
■  extremely  careful,  when  he  comes 
Bear  this  mark,  lell  by  impru- 
dently adding  too  large  a  portion 
of  either,  he  render  the  fait  too 
acid,  or  too  alkaline.  If  the  li- 
quor be  fullered  to  cool  a  little  be- 
fore it  is  committed  to  the  filter, 
and  then  properly  exhaled  and 
crvltallized,  no  error  of  this  kind 
cau  happen,  though  the  faturation 
fiiould  not  be  very  exactly  hit : 
for  fince  cryltals  of  tartar  are 
very  difficultly  foluble  even  in 
boiling  water,  and  when  diffolved 
therein,  concrete  again  upon  the 
liquor's  growing  cold ;  if  any  more 
of  them  has  been  employed,  than 
is  taken  up  by  the  alkali,  this 
fuperfluous  quantity  will  be  left 
Upon  the  filter :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  too  much  of  the  alkali 
has  been  made  ufe  of,  it  will  re- 
main uncryftallized.  The  cry- 
stallization of  this  fait  indeed 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  :  it  is  therefore 
cioft  convenient  to  let  the  acid 
fait  prevail  at  firft,  to  feparate 
the  fuperfluous  quantity,  by  fuf- 
fering  the  liquor  to  cool  a  little 
before  filtration,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  total  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  fluid,  which  will  leave 
> behind  it  the  neutral  fait  required. 
The  moft  proper  velfel  for  this 
purpofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one;  iron 
difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble  tartar,  in  .dofes  of  a 
fcruple,  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram, 
is  a  mild  cooling  aperient  :  two 
or  three  drams  commonly  loofen 
the  belly ;  and  an  ounce  proves 
pretty  ftrongly  purgative.  Ma- 
louin  fays  it  is  equal  in  purgative 
virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of  Glau- 
ber. It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to 
the  purgatives  of  the  refmous 
Jcind,  as  it  promotes  their  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  tends 
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to  correct  their  griping  quality. 
But  it  mult  never  be  given  in 
conjunction  with  any  acid,  for  all 
acids  decompound  it ;  abforbing 
its  alkaline  fait,  and  precipitating 
the  tartar. 

Sal  Rupellensis 
Sel  de  Seignetie,  or  Rochel  fait. 
Pbarm.  Pari/. 
Let  the  fait  extracted  from  the 
allies  of  the  kelp  or  kali  of 
Alicant  be  calcined  till  it  melts, 
then  diflblved  in  water,  the 
folution  filtered,  and  after  due 
evaporation  fet  by,  that  the  fait 
may  ihoot  into  pure  white  cry- 
ltals. Diflblve  cryltals  of  tartar 
in  boiling  water,  and  faturate 
the  folution  with  the  cryltals  of 
kali :  the  proportions  neceflary 
for  this  purpofe  will  be,  about 
fixteen  ounces  of  the  latter  to 
twenty  of  the  former.  Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  and  after  filtra- 
tion, fet  it  in  the  cold  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

This  is  a  fpecies  of  foluble. 
tartar,  made  with  the  fait  of  kali 
or  foda,  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  mineral  alkali  or  bafis  .of  fea 
fait  :  (fee  page  427.)  It  cryftal- 
lizes  far  more  eafily  than  the  pre- 
ceding preparation,  and  does  not, 
like  it,  grow  moilt  in  the  air.  It 
is  alfo  confiderably  lefs  purgative, 
but  is  equally  decompounded  by 
acids.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
elegant  fait,  and  begins  now  to 
come  into  elteem  in  this  country, 
as  it  has  long  been  in  France. 

SAL  ESSENTIALE. 

ACETOS^E. 
EJJential  fait  of  forrel. 
Edinb. 

Let  the  juice  of  forrel,  after  fet- 
tling and  decantation  from  the 
feces,  be  evaporated,  till  only 

one- 
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one-third  remains,  then  (trained 
through  a  flannel  bag,  and  ex- 
haled again  till  a  pellicle  ap- 
pears upon  the  furface.  Put 
the  liquor  into  a  glafs  veflel, 
and,  a  little  olive  oil  being 
poured  upon  the  top,  fet  it  by 
in  a  cellar  till  plenty  of  cryltals 
are  formed :  thefe  are  to  be 
gently  warned  with  water,  and 
afterwards  dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  eflential 
filts  are  obtained  from  all  acid, 
auitere,  aftringent,  and  bitter- 
i(h  plants  that  contain  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oil. 

Herbs  of  a  dry  nature  are  to  be 
moiftened,  in  the  bruifing,  with 
a  little  water,  that  the  juice 
may  be  the  more  eafily  pre/Ted 
out. 

The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
are  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  over  by  diflillation,  may 
be  obtained  by  diflblving  a  fuit- 
able  quantity  of  their  eflential 
falts  in  common  water. 

Some  pharmaceutical  writers 
direct  the  plants  to  be  gathered 
early  in  the  morning;  but  this  is 
of  very  little  moment.  In  order 
to  make  the  fubjecl  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  (hould  be  chopt  to 
oieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar,  before  it  is  committed 
to  the  prefs  :  the  magma  which 
remains  in  the  bag,  (till  containing 
no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter,  may  be  advantageoufly 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoc- 
tion added  to  the  exptefled  juice. 
The  whole  may  be  afterwards 
depurated  together,  either  by  the 
method  above  directed,  or  by 
running  the  liquor  feveral  times 
through  a  linen  cloth,  In  fome 
cafes,  the  addition  of  a  confider- 
nble  portion  of  water  is  ncceflary  ; 
that  the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may 
part   the   more   freely  'frpra  its 


feculencies  ;  on  the  feparation  of 
which,  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs 
in  great  mcafure  depends. 

The  evaporation  (hould  be  per- 
formed either  in  (hallow  giafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as 
are  of  a  compact  clofe  texture ; 
fuch  are  thofe  ufually  called  (lone- 
ware.  The  common  earthen  vef- 
fels  are  fubjeft  to  have  their  glazing 
corroded,  and  are  fo  extremely 
porous,  as  readily  to  imbibe  and 
retain  a  good  quantity  of  the  li- 
quor: metallic  veflels  are  particu- 
larly apt  to  be  corroded  by  thefe 
acid  kinds  of  juices. 

The  directions  for  the  time  of 
difcontinuing  the  fecond  evapora- 
tion are  not  fo  eafily  obferved  as 
one  could  wifh.  Thefe  juices  are 
fo  vifcid,  and  abound  fo  much 
with  heterogene  matter,  of  a  quite 
different  nature  from  any  thing 
faline,  -  that  a  pellicle,  or  pure 
faline  incruflation  upon  the  fur- 
face,  is  in  vain  expected.  Boer- 
haave  therefore,  and  the  more 
expert  writers  in  pharmaceutical 
chemiftry,  with  great  judgment, 
direct,  the  evaporation  of  the  fu- 
perfluous  moifture  to  be  continued 
until  the  matter  has  acquired  the 
confidence  of  cream.  If  it  be 
now  fuffered  to  (land  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  a  warm  place,  it  will, 
notwithftanding  the  former  depu- 
rations, depofne  a  freih  fediment, 
from  which  it  (hould  be  warily 
decanted  before  it  is  put  into  the 
veflel  in  which  it  is  deligned  to  be 
cryitallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  veflel,  as  preferable  for 
this  purpofe  to  a  glafs  one ;  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  latter  being  fup, 
pofed  to  hinder  the  fait  from  flick- 
ing thereto  ;  whilrt  the  juice  eafily 
insinuating  itfelf  into  the  pores  of 
the  former,  has  a  great  advantage 
of  (hooting  its  faline  fpicula  to  the 
fides.     Others  (lightly  incruftate 
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the  fides  and  bottom  of  whatever 
veil'el  they  employ,  with  a  certain 
mineral  fait,  which  greatly  difpofes 
the  juice  to  cryllullize,  which  of 
itfeif  it  is  very  averfe  to  :  but  as 
this  addition  is,  with  regard  to  its 
medical  virtue,  quite  different  from 
the  fait  here  intended,  we  forbear 
to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  preferve 
the  juice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  running  into  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaction,  during  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this 
procefs  requires :  as  much  oil  as 
will  fully  cover  the  furface  of 
the  liquor,  is  fufficient  for  this 
purpofe.  The  warning  of  the 
cryllals  is  intended  to  cleanfe  them 
from  the  mucilaginous  feculencies 
which  adhere  to  them:  it  ought 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmoft 
caution,  to  prevent  any  of  the  fait 
itfeif  from  being  diffolved.  The 
iiquor  which  remains  after  the 
crystallization,  may  be  depurated 
by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after 
due  infpiffation  fet  to  moot  again ; 
when  a  farther  yield  of  cryllals 
will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  thefe 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  completed  in  lefs  than 
ieven  or  eight  months  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices 
afford,  is  extremely  fmall  :  hence 
they  are  hardly  ever  made  or  ex- 
pected in  the  mops.   The  chemifts 
.  have  contrived  feveral  methods  for 
i expediting  the   procefs,  among 
'which  the  two  following  feem  the 
:  moll  remarkable. 

Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benedictus,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  lharle. 
Pour  thereon  a  fuitable  portion 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  digell 
them  together  with  a  foft  heat, 
till  the  menftruum  has  acquired 
a  green  colour.  This  tincture  is 


to  be  put  Into  a  glafa  cucurbit, 
and  di Hilled  with  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  till  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  is   come   over,   as  that 
the  remainder  may  be  left  of 
the  confidence  of  honey.  The 
whole  being  now   fuffered  to 
remain    unmoved    till  grown 
perfectly  cold,  beautiful  pyra- 
midal cryllals  will  be  found  to 
have  mot  from  the  fides  of  the 
diftilling  veffel  towards  its  cen- 
ter. SpieJJius,  inMifccll.  Berolin. 
co/itinuat.  ii.  p.  91,  92. 
This  gentleman  relates  likewiie, 
that  having  made  an  effence  (that 
is,  a  faturated  tincture)  of  elecam- 
pane roots,  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  kept  it  unmoved  for  a  year, 
he  found  a  great  number  of  cry- 
Hals  Ihot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
glafs  upwards,   of  the  thicknefs 
of  a  quill,   and  about  an  inch 
long. — The  cryllals  obtained  by 
this  method  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
nitrous  kind,  but  of  a  more  fub- 
tile  talle  than  the  common  nitre, 
impreffing  only  an  agreeable  cool- 
nefs  upon  the  tongue. 

The  fecond  procefs  is  from  the 

celebrated  Dr.  Stahl : 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pel- 
litory,  mercury,  foapwort,  or 
any  other  plants  of  the  fame 
kind,  dried  quick  in  a  ihady 
place.  Cut  the  herb  fmall, 
and  pour  thereon  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  highly-reclified  fpi- 
rit of  wine:  digeft  them  toge- 
ther till  the  menftruum  becomes 
faturated  with  the  oil,  or  re- 
finous  parts  of  the  plant ;  then 
pour  off  the  tinged  liquor, 
add  a  frefh  parcel  of  fpirit, 
and  digell  as  before,  continu- 
ing to  add  more  of  the  men- 
ftruum, till  fuch  time  as  it  no 
longar  extracts  any  colour  from 
the  vegetable.  The  plant  thus 
freed  from  its  oily  matter,  n  to 

be 
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be  gently  exficcafed,  and  boiled 
in  water,  till  the  liquor  has 
taken  up  its  faline  parts :  the 
decoction  being  then  patted 
through  a  filter,  afterwards  eva- 
porated to  a  due  conference, 
and  fet  by  in  a  cool  place,  will 
llioot  into  faline  cryftals,  which, 
on  examination,  prove  manifeft- 
•  ly  nitrous.  Stahlii  fund,  cbem. 
pag.  68,  et  alibi. 

The  two  foregoing  procefies 
agree  but  ill  with  each  other  : 
how  far  they  are  adequate  to  the 
purpofes  intended1  by  them,  has 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  examined. 
It  is  certain,  that  fpirit  of  wine 
diflblves  the  fubtile  oils  and  the 
refins  of  vegetables,  which  prove 
a  great  impediment  to  the  cry- 
ftallization  of  falts;  from  whence 
it  fnould  feem  that  the  fait  might 
afterwards  be  prepared  by  water 
from  the  refiduum  to  much  better 
advantage.  But  it  is  certain  al- 
fo,  that  this  menftruum  diflblves 
fome  of  the  native  vegetable  falts 
themfelves ;  and  that  if  the  tinc- 
ture is  fufHciently  loaded  with 
the  foluble  parts  of  the  fubject, 
the  fait  feparates,  while  the  oily 
and  refinous  matter  remain  dif- 
folved.  Thus  manna,  an  eflential 
fait  of  the  fweet  kind,  diflblves 
totally  in  rectified  fpirit,  and, 
however  foul  before,  is  recovered 
white  as  fnow,  its  oily  impurities 
being  left  in  the  menilruum  ;  and 
thus  fpirituous  tindtures  of  celery, 
beet  roots,  and  other  plants  of  the 
fweet  kind,  depolite,  on  Handing, 
true  faccharine  concretions.  It  is 
probable  that  one  procefs  is  beft 
•  adapted  to  fome  plants,  and  the 
other  to  others :  the  firft  doubtlefs 
is  for  thofe  of  the  fweet  kind, 
and  the  fecond  for  acid  herbs,  as 
forrel  and  woodforrel. 

The  virtues  of  the  eflential  falts 
have  not  been  fufficiently  deter- 


mined from  experience.  Thu3 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  they 
do  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjeds  entire, 
exceptingonlythe  acids  and  Cweetit 
The  others  feem  to  be,  almoft  all 
of  them,  nearly  fimilar,  whatever 
plant  they  were  obtained  from. 
In  watery  extracts  of  wormwood, 
carduus,  chamomile,  and  many 
other  vegetables,  kept  for  fome 
time  in  a  foft  ftate,  1  have  often 
obferved  fine  faline  efflorefcences 
on  the  furface,  which  had  all  near- 
ly the  fame  tafte,  fomewhat  of  the 
nitrous  kind.  They  are  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  at  bottom  no  more 
than  an  impure  fpecies  of  volatile 
nitre  (that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of 
the  nitrous  acid  and  volatile  al- 
kalies :)  thofe  which  were  ex- 
amined by  the  chemifts  of  the 
French  academy,  deflagrated  in 
the  fire,  and,  being  triturated 
with  fixt  alkalies,  ^  exhaled  an 
urinous  odour;  plain  marks  of 
their  containing  thofe  two  ingre- 
dients. 

Saccharum  lactis. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Pbarm.  Par  if. 
Take  common  whey  of  cows  milk, 
made  with  calves  rennet.  Cla- 
rify it  with  whites  of  eggs ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  perfectly  limpid, 
pafs  it  through  a  filter.  Then 
evaporate  it,  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and 
fet  it  by  in  a  cellar  to  cryftal- 
lize.  The  cryftals  are  to  be 
waflied  with  cold  water. 

This  preparation  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  what  has  been  expected  from 
it.  It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and 
is  difficult  of  folution  in  water. 
A  faline  fubftance,  much  better 
deferving  the  name  of  fugar,  may 
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be  obtained  by  evaporating  new 
miik,  particularly  that  or'  the  afs, 
to  drynefs,  digefling  the  dry  mat- 
ter in  water  till  the  water  has  ex- 
tracted its  foluble  parts,  and  then 
infpilTating  the  filtered  liquor. 
This  preparation  is  of  great  fweet- 
nefs,  though  neither  svhite  nor 
cryftalline :  nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the 
pure  cryllallizable  parts  of  milk, 
that  its  medicinal  virtues  lie. 

FLORES  BENZOINI. 
Flowers  of  benzoine. 
Lond. 

Put  fome  powdered  benzoine  into 
an  earthen  pot  placed  in  fand ; 
and  with  a  gentle  heat  fublime 
the  flowers  into  a  conical  paper 
cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 
Or,  the  fublimation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  retort ;  the  flowers 
will  arife  with  a  foft  heat,  into 
the  neck. 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow 
tinge,  mix  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  fublime  again. 

Edinb. 

The  fublimation  is  to  be  performed 
in  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  and 
repeated  in  the  fame  utenfils 
with  frefh  parcels  of  benzoine, 
till  the  paper  cap  becomes  fouf 
with  oil. 

Bf.NzorNE,  expofed  in  a  retort 
to  a  gentle  fire,  meits  and  fends 
up  into  the  neck  white,  fhining 
cryftalline  flowers,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  oily  fubftance.  On 
'railing  the  heat  a  little  (a  recipient 
being  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort)  a  thin  yellowifli  oil  comes 
over,  intermingled  with  an  acid  li- 
quor, and  afterwards  a  thick  buty- 
raceous  fubftance;  this  laft,  lique- 
fied in  boiling  water,  gives  out 
to  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
faline  matter  (fcparable  by  filtra- 
tion and  proper  exhalation)  which 


appears  in  all  refpedts  fimilar  to 
the  flowers. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which 
benzoine  is  capable  of  yielding, 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  above 
procefl'es,  fince  a  confiderable  por- 
tion arifes  after  the  time  of  their 
being  difcontinued  :  that  greateft 
part  of  the  flowers  arifes  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  heat  than  what  is 
neceflary  to  elevate  the  oil :  but 
that  if  the  operation  is  haftily 
conducted,  or  if  the  fire  is  not 
exceeding  gentle,  the  oil  will  arife 
along  with  the  flowers,  and  ren- 
der them  foul.  Hence  in  the 
way  of  trade,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  them  of  the  re- 
quifite  whitenefs  and  purity;  the 
heat  which  becomes  neceflary, 
when  large  quantities  of  the  ben- 
zoine are  employed,  being  fo  great 
as  to  force  over  fome  of  the  oil 
along  with  them. 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
thefe  flowers  in  perfection,  only  a 
fmall  quantity  of  benzoine  fhould 
be  put  into  the  velTel  at  a  time; 
and  that  this  may  not  be  any  im- 
pediment to  the  requifite  difpatch, 
a  number  of  fhallow,  flat-bottom- 
ed, earthen  difhes  may  be  em- 
ployed, each  fitted  with  another 
veffel  inverted  over  it.  With 
thefe  you  may  fill  a  fand-furnace ; 
having  frefh  difhes  charged  in 
readinefs  to  replace  thofe  in  the 
furnace,  as  foon  as  the  procefs 
fhall  appear  finiflied  in  them : 
the  rcfiduum  of  the  benzoine 
fhould  be  fcraped  out  of  each  of 
the  veflels,  before  a  frefh  parcel 
is  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in 
perfection,  have  an  agreeable  tafte 
and  fragrant  fmell.  They  totally 
diflblve  in  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  like- 
wife,  by  the  afliltance  of  heat,  in 
water ;  but  feparatc  again  from  the 
latter  upon  the  liquor's  growing 

cold, 
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cold,  mooting  into  faline  fpicula, 
which  unite  together  into  irregu- 
lar mafl'es.  By  the  mediation  of 
fugar  they  remain  fufpended  in 
cold  water,  and  thus  form  an  ele- 
gant balfamic  fyrup.  Some  have 
held  them  in  great  eftecm,  as 
pectoral  and  fudorific,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a  fcruple  or  more:  but  the 
prefent  practice  rarely  makes  ufe 
of  them,  on  account  of  the  often- 
live  oil  which,  as  ufually  pre- 
pared, they  are  tainted  with,  and 
from  which  a  frefli  fublimation 
from  tobacco-pipe  clay  does  not 
free  them  fo  effectually  as  might 
be  wilhed.  The  obfervations  a- 
bove  related,  point  out  a  method 
of  depurating  them  more  perfect- 
ly, viz.  by  folution,  filtration,  and 
cryltallization. 

Sal  sepativus. 
Salt  of  borax,  called  fedati-ve  fait. 
Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered 
borax  into  a  wide-necked  retort ; 
pour  thereon  three  ounces  of 
water  ;  and  then  add  three 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Place 
the  retort  in  a  proper  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a  receiver,  and 
lncreafe  the  fire  till  the  veffel 
becomes  red  hot.  The  fedative 
fait  will  arife  into  the  neck, 
in  form  of  thin  mining  plates, 
which  are  to  be  fwept  out  with 
a  feather :  and  a  little  liquor 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver. 
When  the  matter  in  the  retort 
is  grown  cool,  pour  back  upon 
it  the  diftilled  liquor,  and 
fublime  again.  Repeat  this 
procefs  fo  long  as  the  borax 
continues  to  yield  any  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  faline 
flowers. 


Or, 

Diftblve  the  borax  in 
quantity  of 
add  thereto 


a  fufttcient 
warm  water,  and 
the  oil  of  vitriol. 


Evaporate  this  mixture,  till  thin 
plates  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
furface  ;  then  fuffer  the  fire  to 
decay,  and  let  the  veffel  Hand 
unmoved,  till  plenty  of  cryf- 
tals  are  formed,  which  are  to 
be  well  rinfed  with  cold  water, 
and  then  dried  for  ufe. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait 
by  fublimation,  the  fire  mult  be 
expeditioufly  raifed  when  the  mat- 
ter begins  to  grow  dry,  for  it  is 
only  at  this  period  that  the  fait 
fublimes.  The  fublimed  fait  it- 
felf,  in  a  perfectly  dry  Hate, 
proves  fixt  in  the  fire :  if  moif- 
tened  with  water,  and  then  ex- 
pofed  to  a  fmart  heat,  part  of  it 
continues  to  rife,  till  the  moilture 
is  wholly  exhaled ;  after  which, 
nothing  more  can  be  forced  up 
by  heat,  till  the  fait  is  again 
moiftened.  Hence  the  ufe  of  re- 
turning the  diftilled  liquor,  and 
repeating  the  fublimations.  Le- 
mery  fays,  he  found  flowers  con- 
tinue to  rife  till  the  thirty-fixth 
fublimation  ;  and  that  the  quantity 
obtained  by  all  thefe  fublima- 
tions amounted  to  half  an  ounce 
and  thirty-five  grains  from  two 
ounces  of  borax. 

The  part  of  the  borax  which 
does  not  fublime,  appears  to  be 
the  fame  (when  the  common  re- 
fined borax  of  the  lhops  is  made 
ufe  of)  with  the  alkaline  fait  of 
fea  fait :  the  fedative  fait,  united 
with  that  alkali,  recompofes  bo- 
rax again.  The  extrication  of 
the  fedative  fait  from  the  borax 
happens  on  the  fame  principle  as 
that  of  the  marine  acid  from 
fea  fait,  viz.  the  vitriolic  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali;  and  the 
refiduum  is  in  both  cafes  the 
fame,  viz.  the  fait  called  fal 
mirabile,  or  Glauber's  fait:  the 
fedative  fait  may  be  extricated 
alfo  from  borax  by  other  acids, 

but 
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but  moil  commodioufly  and  effec- 
tually by  the  vitriolic. 

The  procefs  by  cryftallization 
is  lefs  troublefome  than  that  by 
fublimation  ;  but  the  fait  proves 
generally  lefs  white,  and  is  apt 
Ekewfle  to  retain  a  part  of  the 
Glauber's  fait,  efpecially  if  the 
evaporation  is  too  long  protracted. 

The  fedative  fait  appears  to  the 
tafte  a  neutral  fait;  but  examined 
with  alkalies  has  the  properties 
of  an  acid,  effervefcing,  uniting, 
and  cryftallizing  with  them,  and 
deftroying  their  alkaline  quality. 
It  diitolves  both  in  water  and  in 
fpiri:  of  wine  :  though  not  very 
readily  in  either.  As  to  its  vir- 
tues, it  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  mild 
anodyne,  (whence  its  name)  to 
calm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in 
burning  fevers,  to  prevent  or 
remove  delirious  fymptoms,  and 
allay  fpafmodic  affections,  whe- 
ther hypocondriacal  or  hyfteri- 
cal,  at  leaft  for  a  time.  The  dofe 
is  from  two  to  eighteen  grains, 
in  any  proper  liquor. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  ET  OLEUM 
SUCC1NI. 
Spirit,  fait,  and  oil  of  amber. 
Lond. 

Diftil  amber  in  a  fand  heat  gradu- 
ally increafed  :  there  wiil  come 
over  a  fpirit,  an  oil,  and  a  fait 
fouled  with  the  oil. 
The  oil  diftilled  again  by  itfelf, 
is  divided  into  a  thinner  oil 
which  arifes ;  and  a  thicker 
part  that  remains  behind,  called 
baifam  of  amber. 
The  fal:  is  to  be  boiled  in  the 
diftilled  fpirit,  or  in  common 
v/ater,  and  fet  to  cryftailize ; 
by  this  means  it  is  freed  from 
its  adhering  oil.  The  oftener 
this  is  repeated,  the  purer  it 
will  be. 

Edinb. 

Mix  powdered  v/hitc  amber  with 
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thrice  its  weight  of  clean  fand, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort, 
of  which  the  mixture  may  fill 
one  half :  then  adapt  a  large 
receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand- 
furnace,  with  a  fire  gradually 
increafed.  At  firft  a  fpirit  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil;  then  more  yellow  oil, 
along  with  a  little  fait ;  and 
upon  railing  the  heat,  more  of 
the  fait,  with  a  reddifh  coloured 
oil. 

When  the  diftillation  is  finiflied, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver; and  having  col lected  to- 
gether the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pref- 
fure  between  the  folds  of  fome 
fpongy  paper k 

The  oil  may  be  feparated  from 
the  fpirit  by  filtration :  and 
afterwards  rectified  by  diftillirig 
it  from  brine  of  fea  fait. 
The  fait  is  to  be  rectified  \n 
the  following  manner.  Grind 
it  well  with  twice  its  quantity 
of  fea  fait,  and  put  the  mixture 
into  a  tall  arid  narrow  glafs 
cucurbit:  fit  on  a  blind-head, 
and  proceed  to  fublimation  in 
a  fand  heat,  taking  care  that 
the  oil  does  not  rife.  When 
the  veffels  are  grown  cold, 
fweep  out  the'  fait  with  a 
feather. 

In  the  diftillation  of  amber, 
the  fire  mull:  for  fome  time  be 
continued  gentle,  fcarce  exceed- 
ing the  degree  at  which  water 
boils,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm  and 
thin  oil  have  arifen  ^  after  which 
it  is  to  be  flowly  increafed.  If 
the  fire  was  urged  haftily,  the 
amber  would  fwell  up,  and  rife 
in  its  whole  fubftance  into  the 
receiver,  without  undergoing  the 
required  decompofition  or  fepara- 
tion  of  its  parts.  When  faiul  or 
other  like  intermedia  are  mixed 
I  i  wiiji 
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with  it,  it  is  lcfs  fubjcft  to  this 
rarefaction,  and  the  fire  may  be 
failed  fomewhut  m^re  expcliti- 
oufly ;  tLough  this  little  advan- 
tage is  perhaps  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  room  which  the 
fand  takes  up  in  the  retort. 

Our  cheinills  generally  leave 
the  receiver  unluted,  that  it  may 
be  occasionally  removed  as  the 
fait  rifes  and  concretes  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  from  whence  it  is 
.every  now  and  then  fciv.pcd  out 
to  prevent  the  oil  from  carrying 
it  down  into  the  receiver.  When 
a  grofs  thick  oil  begins  to  arife, 
and  no  more  fait  appears,  th.° 
diftiliation  is  ilopt,  though  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  continued 
longer  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Pott  informs  us,  (in  a 
curious  diflertation  on  the  fait  of 
amber,  published  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  fcienccs  of  Berlin) 
that  tire  Pruflian  workmen,  who 
prepare  large  quantities  of  the  fait 
for  exportation,  from  cuttings  and 
fmall  pieces  of  amber,  perform 
the  diilillauon  without  any  inter- 
medium, and  in  an  open  fire  : 
that  fweeping  out  the  fait  from 
the  rieck  of  the  retort  being  found 
too  troublefome,  they  fuffer  the 
oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  afterwards-  feparate  it 
by  means  of  bibulous  paper,  which 
imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves  the 
fait  dry ;  which  paper  is  after- 
Wards  fqueezed  and  diililled  :  that 
they  continue  the  dittillation  till 
all  that  can  be  forced  over  has 
arifen,  with  care  only  to  catch  the 
I  a  it  thick  oil  in  a  feparate  re- 
ceiver ;  and  that  from  this  they 
extract  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fait,  by  making  it  in  a  ftrong  vrlTel 
with  three  or  four  frclh  portions 
of  hot  water,  and  evaporating 
'  and  cryltallizing  the  filtered  wa- 
•  ters.     ■  <  ■  \ 


The  fpirit  of  amber  fo  called, 
is  no  more  than  a  folution  of  a 
fmall  portion  of  th»  fait  in  phlegm 
or  water ;  and  therefore  is  very 
properly  employed  for  difiolving 
the  fait  in  order  to  its  cryltalliza- 
tion. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much 
of  the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will 
imbibe,  retains  to  much  as  to  ap- 
pear of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Mr.  Pott  fays,  the  method  he  ha3 
found  to  fucceed  heft,  and  with 
lea.'t  lofs,  is,  to  di/Tolve  the  fait 
in  hot  water,  and  put  into  the 
paper,  through  which  the  folution 
is  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cotton 
flrghtly  raoiftened  with  oil  of  am- 
ber: this,  he  fays,  detains  a  good 
deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and 
the  folution  palfes  through  the 
more  pure.  The  liquor  +seing 
evaporated  with  a  very  gentle  fire, 
as  that  of  a  water-bath,  and  fet 
to  moot,  the  firft  cryltals  prove 
tranfparent,  with  a  flight  yellowifh 
ting?* ;  but  thofe  which  follow 
are  brown,-  oily,  and  bitter,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  further  depu- 
rated in  the  fame  manner.  The 
whole  quantity  of  cryltals  amounts 
to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  weight 
of  the  crude  amber  employed. 
By  fublimation  from  fea  fait,  as  di- 
rected above,  the  fait  is  more  per- 
fectly and  more  expeditioully  pu- 
. rifled:  Mr.  Pott  objects  to  nibli- 
matibn,  that  a  part  of  the  fait  is 
decompofed  by  it,  a  coaly  matter 
being  left  behind,  even  though  the 
fait  was  previoully  purified  by  cry- 
(tallization  :  it  may  be  prefumed, 
however,  that  this  coal  proceeds 
rather  from  the  burning  of  fome 
remains  of  the  oily  matter,  than 
from  the  decomposition  of  any  part 
of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait 'of  amber  has  a  pene- 
trating, fubaltringcnt  acid  taile. 
It  diiToJves,  both  in  water  and  in 
rectified  fpirit ;  though  not  readily 

in 
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in  either,  and  fcarcely  at  all  in 
the  latter  without  the  affiitarice  of 
heat :  of  cold  water  in  fummer, 
it  requires  for  its  folution  about 
twenty  times  its  own  weight,  of 
boiling  water  only  about  twice  its 
weight.  Expoled  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
to  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  it  firit  melts, 
then  rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and 
concretes  again  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  glals,  into  fine  white  flakes, 
leaving,  unlefs  it  was  perfectly  pure, 
a  little  coaly  matter  behind.  It 
effervefces  with  alkalies  both  fixt 
and  volatile,  and  forms  with  them 

-neutral  compounds,  greatly  refem- 
feling  thofe  compofed  of  the  fame 
alkalies  and  vegetable  acids. 
Ivlixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 

,110  fenfible  commotion.  Ground 
with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  it  does 
not  exhale  any  urinous  odour. 
By  thefe   characters,   it  is  con- 

.  ceived,  this  fait  may  be  readily 
diltinguiflied  from  all  the  other 
matters  that  have  been  mixed  with, 
or  vended  for  it.  With  regard 
to  its  virtue,  it  is  accounted  a- 
perient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 


of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the 
oil,  antihyfteric :  Boerhaave  gives 
it  the  character  of  diureticorum  et 
jintihyftericorum princeps.  Its  great 
price,  however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  much  into  life ;  and  per- 
haps its  real  virtues  are  not  equal 
to  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  them* 

The  rectified  oil  has  a  ftrong 
bituminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent, 
acrid  tafte.  Given  in  a  dofe  of 
ten  or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  fti- 
mulates,  and  promotes  the  fluid 
fecretions  :  it  is  chiefly  celebrated 
in  hyfterical  diforders,  arid  in  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Uterine  purga- 
tions. Sometimes  it  is  ufed  exter- 
nally, in  liniments  for  weak  or 
paralytic  limbs,  and  rheumatic 
pairts.  This  oil  differs  from  all 
thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  j 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  pe- 
trolea,  in  not  being  foluble,  ei- 
ther in  its  rectified  or  uhrectified 
ftate,  by  fpirit  of  wine^  fixt  al- 
kaline lixivia,  or  volatile  alkaline 
fpirits;  the  oil,  after  long  digefti- 
on  or  agitation,  feparating  as  free- 
ly As  common  oil  does  from  water* 
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C  k  A  P  T 

Preparations 

pYORES  SULPHURIS. 
Flowers  of  fulphur. 
Lona. 

SUdmme  fulphur  in  proper  vef- 
fels  ;  and  reduce  the  flowers, 
that  concrete,  into  powder,  ei- 
ther in  a  wooden  mill,  of  in  a 
marble  mortar  with  a  wooden 
pcftle. 

Edinb. 

Put  any  quantity  of  yellow  fulphur, 
grofsly  powdered,  into  an  earthen 
cucurbit  placed  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace ;  and  having  fitted  on  a 
glafs  blind-head,  or  inverted 
upon  it  another  earthen  cucurbit, 
begin  the  fublimation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  which  may  be  after- 
wards increafedi  The  flowers 
will  arife  into  the  uppermoft  part 
of  the  veftels,  from  whence  they 
are  to  be  fwept  out  and  carefully 
wafhed  with  very  hot  water. 

This  procefsis  rarely  attempted 
by  the  apothecaries,  a  large  appa- 
ratus being  neceflary  for  perform- 
ing it  to  advantage.  Thofe  who 
prepare  the  flowers  of  brimftone 
in  quantity,  ufe  for  the  fubliming 
veflel  a  large  iron  pot,  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  hundred 
weight ;  this  communicates  with  an 
arched  chamber,  lined  with  glazed 
tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient. 

This  preparation  of  fulphur  makes 
no  change  in  its  qualities;  only 
feparating  its  impurities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reducing  it  into  a  finer 
powder  than  i  t  can  eafily  be  brought 
to  by  other  means.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fubliming  veflel  there 
remains  a  ponderous  grey-coloured 
mafs,  compofed  of  fand,  earth, 
Jlony,  and  fometiroea  metallic  mat- 


E  R  IX. 

of  fulphur. 

ters,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  ful- 
phur that  has  efcaped  the  fublinr- 
ing  heat.  This  is  ufually  broken 
in  pieces,  and  vended  in  the  fhops 
under  the  name  of  fulphur  vivum. 

FLORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 
iVaJhcd  Jlowcrs  of  fulphur. 
Land. 

Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  arife  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  above  them,  and  boil 
them  for  fome  time:  then  pour- 
ing off  this  water,  let  fome  cold 
water  be  added,  and  thoroughly 
wafh  the  flowers ;  after  which 
they  are  to  be  dried  for  ufe. 

As  the  flowers  of  fulphur  afa 
generally  fublimed  into  very  capa- 
'  cious  rooms,  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  or  in  veflels  not 
perfectly  clofe  ;  fome  of  thofe  that 
arife  at  firft,  are  apt  to  take  fire, 
and  thus  are  changed  into  a  volatil* 
acid  vapour,  which  mingling  with 
the  flowers  thatfublime  afterwards^ 
communicates  to  them  a  notable 
degree  of  acidity.  In  fuch  cafe 
the  ablution  here  directed  is  for  th« 
general  ufe  of  the  medicine  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  ;  for  the  flowers, 
thus  tainted  with  acid,  fomctimes 
occafion  gripes,  and  may,  in  other 
refpects,  be  productive  of  effects 
different  from  thofe  of  pure  ful- 
phur. The  Edinburgh  college,  as 
appears  in  the  foregoing  procefs, 
allow  only  the  wafhed  flowers  to 
be  kept  in  the  (hops:  there  are, 
however,  fome  particular  combina- 
tions, to  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  better  adapted  when  unwarn- 
ed, as  their  union  with  mercury 
into  jethiops  mineral ;  and  accord- 
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ingiy  for  that  preparation  the  un- 
ualhed  flowers  are  directed  by  the 
London  college. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur.  ■ 
Lond. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  oil  olive, 
in  a  pot  lightly  covered,  until 
they  unite  into  the  confluence  of 
a  balfam. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 
Thick  balfam  of  fulphur. 
Edinb. 

Take  a  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and 
four  ounces  of  flowers  of  ful- 
phur. Boil  them  together  over 
a  gentle  fire,  keeping  them  con- 
tinually lUrring,  till  they  come 
to  the  confidence  of  a  balfam. 

Linseed  cil  more  readily  <lif- 
folves  fulphur  than  oil  olive,  and 
the  preparation  made  with  it  is 
reckoned  fomewhat  lefs  difagree- 
able.  The  vefl'el  they  are  boiled 
in  ought  to  be  capable  of  holding 
at  leaJi  three  times  the  quantity  of 
the  ingredients.  As  foon  as  the 
oil  begins  to  a£t  upon  the  fulphur, 
which  happens  nearly  at  the  point 
of  ebullition,  the  mixture  rarifies 
very  much,  fo  as,  if  not  prudently 
removed  from  the  fire,  to  run  oyer 
into  the  furnace;  and  as  the  mat- 
ter is  very  fufceptiblc  of  flame, 
dangerous  confequcnces  may  en- 
fue,  efpecially  if  the  quantity  is 
large.  The  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  upon  his  guard  in  the 
management  of  this  procefs. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE.  ' 
■Balfam  of  fulphur  with 
Barbadoa  tar. 
Lend. 


of  Sulphur,  43j 

This  is  made  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  fofegoing,  by  uflng 
Barbadoes  tar  inlteadof  the  oil. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
T  E  RE  BIN  THIN  A  T  U  M. 
Balfam  of  fulphur  with   oil  of 
turpentine. 
Edinb. 

Take  two  ounces  of  wafhed  flowers 

of  fulphur,  and  fix  ounces  of 

oil  of  turpentine. 
Digeft  them  together,  in  a  fand- 

heat,  till  the  oil  is  faturated  with 

the  fulphur. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM. 
Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of 
anifeed. 
Edinb. 

Take  two  ounces  of  wafhed  flowers 
of  fulphur;  fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine ;  and  four  ounces  of 
eflential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

Digeft  them  together  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding procefs. 

These  preparations  are  mpre 
conveniently  and  fafely  made  in  a 
tall  glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at 
leaft  an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the 
circulatory  or  clofe  veflels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  direfled 
to  be  prepared  :  for  when  the  ful- 
phur and  oil  begin,  to  aft  vehe- 
mently upon  each  other,  they  not 
only  rarify  into  a  large  volume, 
but  likevvife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  elaftic  va- 
pour, which,  if  the  veflels  .  are 
clofed,  or  the  orifices  not  fufficient 
to  allow  it  a  free  exit,  infallbly 
burft  them  :  Hoffman  relates  a 
yery  remarkable  hiftory  of  the  ef- 
fects of  an. accident  of"  this  kind. 
In  the  vefl'el  above  recommended, 
the  procefs  may  be.  completed, 
without  danger,  in  four  or  five 
hours,  by  duly  managing  the  fire; 
which  fliould  be  'very  gepW  for 

I  i  3  foinc 
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fonie  time,  and  afterwards  increaf- 
ed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juft  bubble 
or  boil,  in  which  Hate  it  mould  be 
kept  till  all  the  fulphur  appears  to 
be  taken  up. 

Eflential  oils  employed  as  men- 
ftrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a  great 

•  alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat, 
neceflary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folve  the  fulphur  ;  and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expected, 
It  fhould  therefore  feem  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  eflential  oil  to  the  fimple  bal- 
fam ;  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  gentle  warmth,  if  the  veflel  be 
now  and  then  fhaken.  Sixteen 
parts  of  eflential  oil,  and  fix  of  the 
balfamum  fulphuris  craflum,  com- 
pofe  a  balfam  more  elegant  than 
thofe  made  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  which  retains  fo  much  of 
the  flavour  of  the  oil,  as  is  in  fome 
meafure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte 
of  the  fulphur,  and  render  it  fup- 
portable. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  i\ave 
been  ftrongly  recommended  in 
coughs,  corifumptions,  and  other 
diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs. 
But  the  reputation  which  they  have 

1  had,  in  thefe  cafes,  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  built  upon  any  fair 
trial,  or  experience  of  their  vir- 
tues. They  are  manifeftly  hot, 
acrimonious  and  irritating  ;  and 
therefore  mould  be  ufed  with  the 
utmoft  caution.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  found  to  injure  the 
appetite,  offend  the  ftomach  and 
vifcera,  parch  the  body,  and  oc- 
cafion  thirft  and  febrile  heats.  Th.e 
dofe  of  the  Ample  balfam  is  from 
ten  to -forty  drops :  thofe  with  ef- 
fential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities.  Externally, 
they  are  employed  for  cleaning 
and  healing  foui  running  ulcers: 
Boerhaave  conje&ures,  that  their 
ufe  in  thefe-  cafes  give  occaflon  to 


the  virtues  afcribed  to  them  when 
taken  internally. 

HEPAR  SULPHURIS. 
Liver  of  fulphur. 
Edinb. 

Take  three  ounces  of  flowers  of 
fulphur;  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  powdered  fait  of  tartar. 
Melt  the  fulphur  in  an  earthen 
diflj,  under  a  chimney,  and  add 
to  it  by  degrees  the  fak  of  tartar; 
keeping  the  matter  con  flan  tly 
ftirring  with  a  fpatula  till  it  has 
acquired  a  red  colour:  care 
muft  be  had  to  prevent  its  taking 
fire. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  irfeif,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees, 
as  here  directed ;  than  to  grind 
them  together,  and  afterwards  en- 
deavour'to  melt  them  as  ordered 
in- former  editions:  for  in  this  laft 
cafe,'  the  mixture  will  not  flow 
fufficiently  thin  to  be  properly  u- 
nited  by  ftirring  ;  and  the  fulphur 
either  takes  fire,  or  fublimes  in 
flowers,  which  probably  has  been 
the  reafon  why  fo  large  a  propor- 
tion of  it  has  been  commonly  dir 
reeled.  Even  in  the  prefent  me- 
thod a  considerable  part  of  the  ful- 
phur will  be  difflpated  ;  and  if  it 
was  not,  the  hepar  would  not  be 
of  its  due  quality:  for  one  part 
of  fulphur  requires  two  of  the  al- 
kaline fait,  to  render  it  perfectly 
folublein  water,  which  this  prepav 
ration  ought  to  be, 

The  hepar  fulphuris.  has  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  a  nauieons  tafte.  Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  with 
fugar  into  a  fyrup,  have  been  re- 
commended in  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  balfams  above-mentioned  : 
our  pharmacopoeias  neverthclds. 
have  defervedly  rejected  thisrfyrup, 
as  common  practice  -has  almoft 
done  the  balfams.    The  hepar,  di- 

gefled, 
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tufted  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
imparts  a  rich  gold  colour,  a 
uarm,  fomewhat  aromatic  tailc, 
and  a  peculiar,  not  ungrateful 
fir.ell:  a  tincture  of  this  kind  is 
kept  in  the  mops,  under  the  name 
of  another  mineral. 

SULPHUR  PRjECIPITATUM.- 
Precipitated  fulpbur. 

Land. 

Bcil  flowers  of  fulphur  in  water, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  q  uick- 
lime,  till  the  fulphur  is  diffolved. 
Piker  the  folution,  and  drop  into 
it  fame  of  the  weak  fpirit  of 
vitriol  :  this  will  throw  down  a 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  warn- 
ed in  freih  portions  of  water,  till 
it  becomes  infipid. 

LAC  SULPHURIS. 

Edinb. 

Boil  the  hepar  fulphuris,  reduced 
to  powder,  in  four  times  its 
quantity  of  water  for  three 
"hours ;  adding  more  water  if 
there  is  occafion.  Then  filter 
the  folution  whilit  hot,  and  drop 
into  it  fpirit  of  vitriol,  till  the 
effervefcence  ceafes  ;  a  powder 
will  be  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  to  be  wafhed  with 
hot  water,  and  afterwards,  dried 
for  ufe. 

The  method  of  preparing  this 
lac,  as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful- 
phuris, is  the  moft  expeditious, 
and  leaft  troublcfome,  provided 
the  hepar  be  well  made :  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  quicklime  gives 
the  preparation  a  more  faleable 
whitenefs,  Some  have  been  ac-r 
cultomed  to  add  to  the  quicklime 
a  portion  of  alkaline  fait,  with 
a  view  to  promote  its  diflblving 
power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  It  would  be  ex- 
actly the  fame,  if  the  precipitation 
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was  performed  with  any  other  acid 
than  the  vitriolic :  for  this  acid 
forms  with  the  diffolved  lime  a  fele- 
nitic  concrete,  which  precipitates 
along  with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not 
afterwards  feparable  by  any  ablu- 
tion ;  whilit.  the  neutral  fait,  which 
the  acid  forms  with  the  fixt  alkali 
of  the  hepar,  may  be  totally  uif. 
folved,  and  wafhed  off  by  repeated 
ablution  with  hot  water;  and  the 
combinations  of  all  the  other  acids, 
both  with  the  lime  and  alkali,  are 
fepavated  by  cold  water.  It- is  pro- 
bably to  the  admixture  of  the  white 
feienitic  matter,  refulting  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  lime,  that  the 
finer  colour  of  the  preparation 
made  with  lime  is  owing. 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf ; 
to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  un- 
guents, &c,  only  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having 
loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  opera- 
tion, or  from  any  new  matter  fu- 
peraddsd  :  for  if  common  fulphur 
be  ground  with  alkaline  falts,  and 
fet  to  fublime,  it  arifes  of  a  like 
white  colour,  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  alkali  remaining  unchanged ; 
and  if  the  lac  be  melted  with  a 
gentle  fire,  it  returns  into  yellow 
fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  name 
lac  fulphuris,  or  milk  of  fulphur,  ap- 
plied among  us  to  the  precipitate, 
is  by  the  French,  writers  confined  to 
the  white  liquor  before  the  preci-. 
pitate  has  fallen  from  it» 

TlNCTVRA     SVLPHURIS  YOI.A- 
TILIS. 

Volatile  tinfiure  of  fulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 

Quicklime,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Sprinkle  fome  water  on  the  lime, 

and  when  flaked  and  fallen  into 

I  i  4  powder4 
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powder,  grind  it  firft  with  the 
fulphur,  and  afterwards  with 
the  fal  ammoniac,  in  fmall  quan- 
tities at  a  time :  then  dift.il  the 
mixture  in  a  retort,  with  a  fire 
gradually  increafed.  The  di Hil- 
led liq  uor.  is  to  be  kept,  in  a  bot- 
tle clofe  ftopt,  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  has  a  ftrong  offen- 
five  fmell,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
which  arifes  in  the  precipitation  of 
lac  fulpburis.  The  vapour  in  both 
cafes  fpreads  to  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance,  changes  filver  or  copper 
u tenuis  to  a  brown  or  blackilh 
colour,  and  produces  difagreeable 
alterations  in  many  medicinal  pre- 
parations :  to  this  circumftance 
therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be 
had  in  the  performance  of  that  pro- 
cefs,  and  in  the  keeping  of  this 
tinciure.  If  .a  piece  of  paper,  writ- 


ten upon  with  a  faturated  folution 
of  lead  in  vegetable  acids,  and 
gently  dried,  be  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  quire  of  paper,  or  of  a 
pretty  thick  book,  and  brought 
near  the  unftopt  orifice  of  the  bot- 
tle containing  this  tintture,  the 
vapour  will  quickly  reach  it,  and 
change  the  colourlefs  writing  to  a 
legible  black. 

Hoffman  has  a  great  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  preparation.  He 
fays,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
tin&ure  with  three  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  in  a  dofe  of  thirty  or  foKy 
drops,  proves  a  moft  powerful  dia- 
phoretic; and  that  a  liquor  com- 
pofed  of  this  and  camphor,  takes 
off  the  pain  of  the  gout,  by  bath- 
ing the  feet  with  it.  This  tinciure 
may  be  a  powerful  medicine,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  very  unpleafant 
one. 


e  h  a  p. 
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Metallic  preparations. 


SECT.  X, 

Preparations  of  gold. 


GOLD  is  the  moft  ponderous 
and  perfeft  of  the  metals : 
it  abides  fixt  and  unaltered  in  the 
fbongeft  fire;  and  is  not  acted  up- 
on by  alkaline,  or  any  fimple  acid 
menitruum.  It  diffolves  in  aqua 
regia  alone,  into  a  yellow  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid :  this  folution  ftains  the 
&in,  &c.  purple :  the  ethereal  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  fome  eflential  oils, 
take  up  the  gold  from  it:  alkalies 
precipitate  the  metal  in  form  of  a 
yellowifh  mud,  which  exficcated, 
and  expofed  to  a  fmall  heat,  vio- 
lently explodes. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
this  metal,  experience  has  fuffici- 
ently  fhewn,  that  it  is  not  pofiefled 
of  any  valuable  ones.  In  its  me- 
tallic form,  however  finely  commi- 
nuted, it  proves  inactive ;  when 
iatiated  with  acid,  corrofive ;  and 
in  the  intermediate  ftates,  either 
fignincant  or  unfafe. 

AURUU  POT  A  BILE, 

Potable  gold. 
Diffolve  with  a  moderate  heat, 
half  a  dram  of  fine  gold,  in  two 
I    ounces  of  aqua  regia  ;  and  add 
j    to  the  folution  one  ounce  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  rofemary.  Shake 
them  together,  and  then  fuffer 
them  to  reft  :  the  acid  lofes  its 
goldyeUow  colour;  and  the  oil, 
which  arifes  to  the  furface,  be- 
comes richly  impregnated  there- 
with.   Separate  the  oil  by  de- 
cantation,  and  add  to  it  four  or 


five  ounces  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  :  digeft  this  mixture  for  a 
month,  and  it  will  acquire  a  pur- 
plifti  colour. 

The  he.  have  been  many  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind  contrived  by  the 
defigiung  pretenders  to  alchemy, 
and  impofed  upon  the  credulous 
and  unwary,  as  cordials  and  dia- 
phoretics of  ineftimable  value.  The 
above  feeros  to  be  one  of  the  belt 
and  fafeft  of  them ;  though  it  would 
be  equally  ferviceable  as  a  medi- 
cine, if  made  without  the  ingre-i 
dient,  which  it  receives  its  name 
from.  The  gold  is  indeed  taken 
up  from  the  acid,  and  kept  for  a 
time  diflblved  by  the  oil ;  but  on 
Handing  it  totally  feparates,in  form 
of  fine  yellow  films,  like  leaf- 
gold.  The  efTecT;  is  the  fame,  whe- 
ther the  oil  or  the  vinous  fpirit  be 
mixed  with  the  folution  of  the  gold 
in  aqua  regia  :  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  gold  is  thrown  off  from 
the  oil  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs ; 
while  the  fpirit  revives  it  into  fuch 
fubtile  films,  as  to  float  upon  the 
furface  of  the  liquor.  No  means 
have  yet  been  found  of  perma- 
nently combining  gold  with  either 
oils  or  vinous  fpirits. 

At/RUM  FULMINANS. 

Fulminating  gold. 
Pari/. 

Put  a  dram  of  filings  of  gold,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  aqua  regia 

newly 
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newly  made, into  a  matrafsyplaced 
in  fand.  When  the  menftruum 
ceafes  to  a£l,  pour  off  the  falu- 
tion  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  gold  is 
left,  add  as  much  more  aqua 
regia  as  fhall  be  fufficicnt  to  dif- 
folve  it.  Dilute  the  folution  with 
ten  times  its  quantity  of  warm 
■water;  and  then  drop  in  oil  of 
tartar  per  dcliquium  till  theeffer- 
vefcence  and  precipitation  ceafe. 
The  whole  being  now  fuffered 
to  fettle,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitated 
matter  waflied  with  warm  water 
till  it  becomes  infipid,  and  af- 
terwards exficcated. 

This  powder  requires  to  be 
exficcated  with  the  utmoft  precau- 
tion ;  for  in  a  fmall  heat  it  ex- 
plodes with  great  violence  :  the 


fame  effedl  enfues  likewife  upon 
llrongly  rubbing  it.  This  property 
has  given  name  to  the  pr",.ar;  n  ; 
and  is  the  .only  one  on  a>_.  i.unt  of 
which  it  is  at  prefent  takv.i  any 
notice  of.  Jt  has  been  n  :o:r.-iend- 
ed  indeed,  in  fevers,  as  a  diapho- 
retic, in  the  dole  of  a  few  grains: 
its  more  certain  effefl,  however,  is 
to  operate  downwards,  and  that 
not  always  .with  fafety;  Konig  and 
Ludovici  relate,  that  in  Come  fe- 
brile cafes,  it  has  occafionea 
moft  mortal  diarrhoeas ;  and  Stain 
(de  proexeucriji  medica,  feci,  viii.) 
reports,  that  the  inteftir.es  have 
been  found  eroJed  by  it.  The  more 
thoroughly  it  is  wafhed  and  ed ul- 
cerated, the  lefs  corrojive  it  is  in 
the  human  body,  and  the  lefs  vio- 
lently it  fulminates  when  heated. 


SECT.  H. 

Preparations  of  fiher. 


SILVER  is  .the  moll  permanent 
in  the  lire  of  all  the  metals  af- 
ter  gold.  It  diffolves  in  the  pure 
nitrous  acid,  into  a  colouilefs, 
tranfparent  liquor,  intenfely  bitter 
and  corrofive.  This  folution  exfic- 
cated, furnilhes  the  (hops  with  an 
ufeful  cauftic;  which  has  likevvife 
been  taken  internally  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  mixed  with  other  fub- 
ftances,  as  an  hydragogue :  it  ftains 
the  flcin  black. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE. 
The  lunar  caujiic. 
Lend. 

Let  pure  fil.ver  be  diffolved  in 
about  twice  its  weight  of  aqua- 
fortis, upon  warm  fand.:  then 
gently  increafc  the  heat,  until  a 
dry  mafs  is  left.  Melt  this  in  a 
crucible,  that  it  may  be  pour- 
ed into  proper  moulds,  carefully 


avoiding  overmuch  heat,  left  the 
matter  ihould  grow  too  thick. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNARE,  feu 

•L  APIS' LS'FERNALIS. 
The  lunar  cau/iic,  or  infernal Jlone. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  well-cupelled 
filver,  flatted  into  plates  and  cut 
in  pieces.  Diffolve  it  by  the 
heat  of  .  a  fand-bath,  in  three 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  nitri. 
Evaporate  the  folution  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  put  the  remaining 
calx  in  a  large  crucible.  Let 
the  fire  at  hrit  be  gentle,  and 
augment  it  by  degrees,  until  the 
mafs  flows  like  oil,  and  ceafes  to 
fume :  then  pour  it  into  iron 
pipes  made  for  this  purpofe,  pre-, 
vioufly  heated  and  greafed :  lall- 
lv,  let  it  be  dried,  and  kept  for 
life  in  a  glafs  veiled  clofe  ilopt. 
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Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  dif-  the  folution;   for  all  the  ft-rplus 

folve  1'omewhat  more  than  half  its  mull  be  evaporated  in  the  fubfe- 

faeight  of  pure  filver;   and   the  quent  fuiion. 

weaker  of  the  aqua- fcrtes,  former-  The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
1v  defcribed,  proportionably  lefs,  enough  to -hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
according  to  their  quantity  of  pure  quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ;  for  it 
nitrous  acid.  Sometimes  this  fpirit  bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo 
contains  a  portion  of  the  vitriolic,  as  otherwife  to  be  apt  to  run  over: 
or  marine  acids  ;  which,  however  during  this  time,  alio,  little  drops 
minute,  renders  it  unfit  for  di.folv-  are  now  and  then  fpirted  up,  whofe 
ing  this  metal,  and  fhbuld  therefore  caufticity  is  increaled  by  their  heat, 
be  carefully  feparated  before  the  and    which    the   operator  ought 
folurion  is  attempted.  The  method  therefore  to  be  on  his  guard  again  it. 
which  the  refiners  employ,  for  ex-  The  fire  mult  be  kept  moderate  till 
amining  the  purity  of  their  aqua-  this  ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the 
fortis,  and  purifying  it  if  necef-  matter  becomes  consilient  in  the 
-fary,  is,  to  let  fall  into  it  a  few  heat  that  made  it  boil  before  :  then 
drops  of  a  perfect  folution  of  filver  quickly  increafe  the  lire  till  the 
already  made  :   if  the  liquor  re-  matter  flows  thin  at  the  bottom, 
mains  clear,  and  grows  not  in  the  like  oil,  on  which  it  is  to  be  im- 
leail  turbid  or  whitilh,  it  is  fit  for  mediately  poured  into  the  mould, 
their  ufe  ;  otherwife,  they  add  a  without  waiting  till  the  fumes  ceafe 
fmal!  quantity  more  of  the  folution,  to  appear,  for  when  this  happe-is, 
■which  immediately  turns  the  whole  the  preparation  proves  not  only  too 
of  a  milk  white  colour:  the  mix-  thick  to  run  freely  into  the  mould, 
ture  being  then  fufrered  to  rell  for  but  likewife  lefs  corrofive  than  it  is 
fome  time,  depofites  a  white  fedi-  expected  to  be. 
ment;  from  which  it  is  \varjly  de-  In  "want  of  a  proper  iron  mould, 
canted,  examined  afrelh,  and,  if  one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
need  oe,  farther  purified,  by  a  frefh  tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moill, 
addition  of  the  folution.  See  page  by  making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a 
45c  fmooth  flick  firfl  grcafed,  as  many 
The  filver,   flatted  into   thin  holes  as  there  is  occafion  for ;  pour 
plates  as  directed  in  the  fecond  of  the  liquid  matter  into  thete  cavx- 
above  proceffes,  needs  not  be  ties,  and  when  congealed,  take  it 
cut  in  pieces :  the  folution  will  go  out  by  breaking  the  mould.  Each, 
on  the  more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  piece  is  to  be  wiped  clean  from  the 
only  turned  round  into  fpiral  cir-  gr-eafe ;  and  wrapt  up  in  dry  foft 
cumvolutions,  fo  as  to  be  conve-  paper,  not  only  to  keep  the  air 
niently  gat  into  the  glafs,  with  care  from  a&ing  upon  them,  bur  like- 
that  the  fcveral  furfaces  do  not  wife  to  prevent  their  corroding  or 
touch  one  another:  by  this  manage-  difcolouring  the  lingers  in  hand- 
men:,  a  greater  extent  of  the  f  ur-  ling, 

fate  is  expofed  to  the  action  of  the  This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  cau- 

ncnitruum,  than  when  the  plates  flic,  and  frequently  employed  as 

-are  cut  in  piece  ,  and  laid  above  one  fuch,    for  confuming  warts  and 

another.  Good  aquafortis  will  other  flelhy  excrefccnces,  keeping 
PUBrfre  about  half  its  weight  of   down  fungous  flefh  in  wounds  or 

fiiver,  and  it  is  not  advifeable  to  ulcers,  and  other  like  ufes.    It  is 

«.nfe  a  greater  quantity  of  the  men-  rarely  applied  when;  a  deep  efchar 

firuumthanisfuffiaentforeft'eaing  is  required,  as  in  the  laying  opqn 

of 
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of  irnpofthumations  and  tumours ; 
for  the  quantity  neccflary  for  thefe 
purpofes,  liquefying  by  the  moi- 
iture  of  the  /kin,  fpreads  beyond 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  operate. 

PlLULJE  LUNARES. 

The  lunar  pills. 
Diflblve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis, 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  let  the 
liquor  to  cryltallize.  Let  the 
cryftals  be  again  diUblved  in 
common  water,  and  mingled 
with  a  folution  of  equal  their 
weight  of  nitre.  Evaporate  this 
mixture  to  drynefs,  and  con- 
tinue the  exficcation  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  keeping  the  matter 
conftantly  llirring,  till  no  more 
fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  necefTaryto  continue 
,the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely 
.ceafe,  as  more  of  the  acid  is  re- 
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quired  to  be  diflipated,  than  in  the 
preceding  procefs.  The  prepara- 
tion is,  neverthelefs,  in  tafte  very 
lharp,  intenfely  bitter  and  nau. 
feous ;  applied  to  ulcers,  it  acts  as 
a  caultic,  but  much  milder  than 
the  foregoing.  Boerhaavc,  Boyle, 
and  others,  greatly  commend  it  iij 
hydropic  cales.  The  former  af- 
fures  us,  that  two  grains  of  it  made 
into  a  pill,  with  crumb  of  bread 
and  a  little  fugar,  and  taken  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  (fome  warm  wa- 
ter, .  fweetened  with  honey,  being 
drank  immediately  after)  purge 
gently  without  griping,  and  bring 
away  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
almoft  without  the  patient's  per- 
ceiving it :  that  it  kills  worms,  and 
cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  dis- 
orders. He  neverthelefs  cautions, 
againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a  dofe  ;  and  obferves,  that  it 
always  proves  corrofive  and  weak- 
ening, efpecially  to:  the  fcomachv 


SECT.  III. 

Preparations  of  iron. 


IRON  calcines  by  fire  the 
moft  eafily,  and  melts  the  moil 
difficultly  of  all  the  metals.  Sul- 
phur promotes  its  fufion,  and 
changes  it  into  a  fubftancc  not 
greatly  diflimilar  to  a  combination 
of  the  metal  with  vitriolic  acid. 
All  acids  diflblve  this  metal ;  even 
the  air  corrodes  it  into  a  rult  or 
caLx. 

Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or 
lightly  calcined,  or  combined  with 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids, 
acts  in  the  human  body  in  the 
fame  manner,  (but  with  different 
degrees  of  power)  by  conftringing 
the  fibres.  In  all  thefe  Mates,  it 
promotes,  or  rellrains  fecretions, 
where  the  deficiency  or  excefs  pro- 
ceed from  a  laxity  and  dcbilit-y  of 


the  veflels;  and,  in  general,  raifes. 
the  pulfe,  and  quickens  the  cir- 
culation. The  calces  feem  to  be 
the  leaft  aftive  preparations  ;  the. 
crude  metal,  duly  comminuted,  is 
more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids,  and  if  acefcent  juices  are 
lodged  in  the  prime  vis,  foon 
manifefts  its  pperation  by  nido- 
rous  eru&atioas,  and  the  black 
colour  of  the  alvine  fa?ces :  if  pre- 
vioufly  combined  with  faline  bo- 
dies, it  fcarce  ever  fails  of  taking 
effeft. 

As  the  calces  of  iron  arc  fcarcely 
diflbluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  are  hot  foluble 
in  the  human  body,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 
othcrwife  than  as  a  mere  inaftivc 

earth. 
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earth.  But  admitting  the  abfolute 
indillblubility  of  iron  while  it  con- 
tinues a  calx,  it  mult  be  obferved, 
that  the  calces  of  this  metal  are 
remarkably  eafy  of  revival  into 
their  metallic  ftate.  Mr.  Baume 
.relates,  that  calx  of  iron,  digefted 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  re- 
fumes  its  perfect  metallic  nature,  fo 
as  to  be  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
and  totally  foluble  in  acids;  from 
whence  he  infers,  that  a  like  re- 
vival of  the  metal  happens  in  the 
human  body.  It  is  matter  of  com- 
mon obfervation,  that  calces  of  iron 
tinge  the  excrements  black,  a  fure 
mark  of  their  taking  effect.:  though 
their  effect  appears  to  be  neither  fo 
fpeedy  nor  fo  great  as  that  of  iron 
in  fome  other  forms. 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO 

PR^EPARATA. 
Rujl  of  Jleel  prepared. 
Lend. 

Expofe  filings  of  fteel  to  the  air, 
frequently  moiftening  them  with 
vinegar  or  water,  until  they 
change  into  ruft ;  then  grind 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  pouring 
on  water,  warn  over  the  more 
fubtile  powder.  The  remainder 
is  to  be  expofed  afrelh  to  the 
air,  and  moiftened  as  at  firft, 
then  triturated  and  waftied  again, 
and  the  powders  that  have  been 
warned  over,  dried,  and  kept 
for  ufe. 

•MARTIS  LIMATURA 

PR^PARATA. 
Filings  of  iron  prepared. 
Edinb. 

Set  filings  of  iron,  firft  clean  fed  by 
the  magnet,  in  a  moift  place, 
that  they  may  turn  to  ruft,  which 
h  to  be  ground  into  an  impal- 
pable powder. 

They  may  likewife  be  prepared 
by  moiftening  them  with  vine- 
gar. 
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The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a  magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
might  be  expected  ;  for  if  they  are 
rufty,  they  will  not  be  attracted  by 
it,  or  not  fufticiently  :  nor  will 
they,  by  this  means,  be  entirely- 
freed  from  brafs,  copper,  or  other 
metallic  fubftances  which  may  ad- 
here to  them.  It  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Henckel  (Pyritolog. 
cap.  -vow  eifem  im  kiefs  J  that  if  iron 
be  mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its 
own  weight  of  any  of  the  other 
metals,  regulus  of  antimony  alone 
excepted,  the  compound  will  be 
vigoroufly  attracted  by  the  load- 
ftone. — The  ruft  of  iron  is  to  be 
procured  , at  a  moderate  rate  from 
the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from  any 
impurities,  except  fuch  as  may  be 
walhed  oft"  by  water; 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
-made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkr.ble  fuccefs,  in  ob- 
ftinate  chlorotic  cafes,  accompanied 
.with  exceflive  headachs,  and  other 
violent  fymptoms  :  and  that  he 
ufually  joined  with  it  pimpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  :  fome  have  gone 
as  far  as  a  dram  ;  but  all  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  anfwer  belt 
in  fmall  dofes,  which  mould  rather 
be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

./Ethiops  martialis. 
Martial  etbiops. 
Prtt  filings  of  fteel  into  an  imglazed 
earthen  veffel,  with  fo  much  wa- 
ter as  will  ftand  above  them 
about  four  inches  ;  the  whole 
is  to  be  well  ftirred  every  day, 
and  more  water  fupplied,  as  that 
in  the  vcffd  exhales,  fo  that  the 
filings  may  remain  always  cover- 
ed :  continue  thit  procedure  for 

fever  al 
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feveral  months,  till  they  lofe  their 
metallic  afpedt,  and  are  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder  of  an  inky 
blacknefs. 

This  -preparation  is  defcribed 
by  Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  academy.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  the  filings  are  left  unllirred  for 
fome  days,  they  unite  together  fo 
firmly,  that  the  mafs  is  fcarccly 
to  be  beaten  into  powder  by 
blows  of  a  hammer  ;  if  they  are 
left  for  a  little  while  uncovered 
with  water,  the  deep  black  co- 
lour does  not  fucceed,  a  part  of 
them  changing  into  ruft.  Mr.  Ma- 
louin  obferves,  that  this  ethiops  is 
better  fitted  for  general  ufe,  than 
any  other  preparation  of  iron  ;  that 
the  metal  is  here  in  as  fubtile  a 
ftate  as  in  the  croci  of  iron  ;  and 
that  it  is  no  more  decompounded, 
or  changed  in  its  nature,  than  the 
crude  filings  are.  He  therefore  re- 
commends fubitituting  it  to  the 
filings  and  croci,  in  doles  of  from 
four  grains  to  eighteen.  The  te- 
dioufnefs  of  the  procefs,  however, 
has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  ; 
efpecially  as  it  docs  not  promife 
any  advantage,  above  the  common 
chalybeate  preparations,  to  coun- 
terbalance that  inconvenience. 

CHALYBS  CUM  SULPHURE 
PRy£PARATUS. 
Steel  prepared  with  fulpbur. 
Land. 

Heat  the  fteel  with  a  very  fierce 
fire  to  a  itrong  white  heat; 
and  in  this  irate  apply  it  to  a 
roll  of  fulphur  held  over  a  vef- 
fel  of  water:  the  fteel  will  melt, 
and  fall:  down  in  drops,  which 
are  to  be  picked  out  from  tlv» 
fulphur  that  runs  down  with 
them,  and  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many, 


that  this  preparation  is  no  other 
than  common  brimftone,  and  that 
it  contains  nothing  of  the  fteel . 
If  the  Heel  indeed  is  not  made  ex- 
tremely hot,  it  will  not  melt  on 
applying  it  to  the  fulphur,  and  the 
latter  will  run  into  the  water  by 
itfelf :  but  if  the  metal  is  heated 
to  the  degree  above  directed,  it  will 
readily  melt  and  fall  down  in  drops 
of  a  brown  colour;  whilft  the  ful- 
phur runs  into  long  yellow  ftrings. 

The  heat  requilite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  not  eafily  procurable  in 
the  common  furnaces  of  the  apo- 
thecary ;  and  even  if  the  fteel  is 
fufficiently  heated  at  firft,  it  will 
foon  become  too  cool  to  be  cor- 
roded by  the  fulphur.  For  this 
reafon,  and  on  account  of  the  of- 
fenfive  fumes  which  arife  very 
copioufly,  and  which  are  not  avoid- 
able by  the  operator,  this  procefs 
has  been  long  neglefted.  The 
fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied 
with  a  preparation  of  fteel  with 
fulphur  made  at  an  eafier  rate  in 
the  following  manner. 

MARS  SULPHURATUS. 
Sulphurated  iron. 
Edinb. 

Mix  filings  of  iron  with  twice  their 
weight  of  powdered  fulphur, 
and  as  much  water  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  intoapafte; 
which  on  Handing  at  reft  for  fix 
hours,  will  fwell  up.  The  mat- 
ter is  then  to  be  pulverized,  put 
by  degrees  into  a  hot  crucible 
to  deflagrate,  and  kept  continu- 
ally ftirringwith  an  iron  fpatula 
till  it  falls  into  a  deep  black 
powder. 

If  the  quantity  of  this  mixture 
.  is  confiderable,  and  ftrongly  preflcJ 
down,  it  will  not.  only  fwell  on 
ftanding  for  fome  hours,  but  will 
heave  up  very  weighty  obflacles, 
and  burft  out  into  flame. 

CROv 
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CROCUS  MARTIS  APERIENS. 
Opening  crocus  of  iron. 

This  is  made  by  keeping  the  fore- 
going preparation  longer  over 
the  fire,  till  it  aflumes  a  red 
colour. 

CROCUS  MARTIS. 

ASTRINGENS. 
Af.ringent  crocus  of  iron. 
Edinb. 

'This  is  made  from  the  opening 
crocus  of  iron,  by  reverberating 
it  for  a  long  time  in  the  molt 
extreme  degree  of  heat. 

These  preparations  differ  from 

•  one  another  in  virtue;  though  the 
i  difference  is  not  of  fuch  a  kind 
.  as  the  titles,  they  have  been  ufu- 
:  ally  diftinguiflied  by,  import.  All 

the  preparations  of  .fteel  aft  by 
.  an  aftringent  quality  ;  that  above, 

•  denominated  aftringent,  feems  to 
have  the  leaft  effect.  They  may 
be  given  in  form  of  bolus,  elec- 
tary,  or  pill,  from  fix  grains  to  a 
fcruple. 

In  fome  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
:  the  croci  of  iron  are  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.    This  ftrongly 

•  calcined  (or  the  colcothar  remain- 
i-ing  a/cer  the  diftillation  of  oil  of 

■  ritriol)  is  the  aftringent  crocus ; 
when  iefs  calcined,  it  is  called  a- 

|  perient.  Thefe  preparations  differ 
.  little,  if  at  all,  from  thofe  above 
i  diftinguiflied  by  the  fame  appel- 
:lations;  and  accordingly  the  Edin- 
Burgh  college  has  now  allowed  the 

■  fubftitution  of  colcothar  of  vitriol 
to  both  the  croci. 

MARS  SOLUBILIS,  feu 
■CHALYBS  TART  ARIZ  ATUS. 
Soluble,  or  tortarized Jleel. 
Edinb. 

Mi  c  equal  parts  of  iron  filings,  and 
crvftals  of  tartar,  with  as  much 
water  as  is  fufficicnt  to  reduce 
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them  into  a  mafs :  this  mafs  is 
to  be  dried  in  a  fand  heat ;  then 
powdered,  moiltened  and  dried 
again  ;  and  this  procefs  repeat- 
ed, till  fuch  time  as  the  matter 
will  eafily  grind  into  an  impal- 
pable powder. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  preparation  of  fteel,  and  will  in 
many  cafes  take  effedt  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed ;  the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  the  metal 
fufficiently  foluble  in  the  animal 
fluids.  It  may  be  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
&c.  in  dofes  of  four  or  five  grains, 
or  half  a  fcruple.  Dr.  Willis  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  preparation,  and  by  his  name 
it  has  been  ufually  diftinguiflied  in 
the  lhops.  The  chemifts  have  re- 
ceived another  method  of  prepar- 
ing iron  with  tartar;  which  is  as 
follows. 

Mars  solubilis  alcalizatus. 

Alkalized  foluble  Jleel. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  filings  of 
iron,  and  of  white  tartar.  Grind 
them  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  fet  in 
a  fire  ftrong  enough  to  make  the 
materials  red  hot ;  in  this  ltate, 
let  them  continue  for  fome  time. 
When  grown  cold,  powder  the 
matter  in  a  mortar;  and  the  part 
which  will  not  pafs  through  a 
fine  fieve,  heat  and  pulverize  a- 
gain  ;  repeating  this,  until  the 
whole  be  pafled  through.  Mix 
the  feveral  fiftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a  veflel  clofe  ftopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  foluble  like 
the  foregoing.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  dcliquatcs  like  alkaline  falts  (the 
tartar  being  converted  into  an  al- 
kali by  the  fire)  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  prcfcribcJ  in*  any 
6  dry 


dry  form.    It  is  very  rarely  made 
Ufe  of. 

FLORES  MARTIALES. 
Martial  flowers. 
Land. 

Take  or' 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol  warn- 
ed, or  filings  of  iron,  one 
pound ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  fublime  in  a  retort.  Grind 
the  flowers  with  the  matter  which 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  repeat  the  fublimation 
Until  the  flowers  arife  of  a  beau- 
tiful yellowi.'h  colour. 
To  the  refiduum  you  may  add 
half  a  pound  of  frefti  fal  ammo- 
niac, and  fublime  as  before ;  re- 
peating this  as  long  as  the  flow- 
ers arife  well  coloured. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  fire  be- 
ing haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am- 
moniac may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  is  become  ftrong  enough  to 
enable  it  to  carry  up  a  fufticienr. 
quantity  of  the  iron.   Hence  glafs 
veflels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen 
or  iron  ones  ;  for  when  the  former 
are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
raifed  quick  enough,  without  en- 
dangering the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moll  convenient  veffel  is  an 
iron  pot :  to  which  may  be  luted 
an  inverted  earthen  jar,  having  a 
fmall  hole,  in  its  bottom,  to  fuf- 
fer  the  elaftic  vapours,  which  arife 
during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It 
is  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  ingredients  together,  moiften 
them  with  a  little  water,  and  then 
gently  dry  them ;  and  to  repeat  the 
pulverization,   numeration,  and 
exficcation,  two  or  three  times,  or 
oftener.   If  this  method  is  follow- 
ed, the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  in- 
creafed  to  three  times  the  quantity 
of  the  iron,  or  farther;  and  a  fin- 
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gle  fublimation  will  oftentimes  be  I 
fuflicient  to  raife  flowers  of  a  very  I 
deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  I 
be  highly  aperient  and  attenuating ; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the 
reft  of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moft, 
only  by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter 
joined  to  the  iron.  It  has  been 
found  of  good  fervice  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  in 
diftempers  proceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the 
rickets.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus, 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  ten ;  it 
is  naufeous  in  a  liquid  form  (unlefs 
in  fpirituous  tindture)  and  occafions 
pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

LIXIVIUM  MARTIS. 
Ley  of  iron. 
Loud. 

Let  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial 
flowers  be  fet  by  in  a  moift 
place  ;  it  wijl  run  into  a  liquor, 
which  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  feems  greatly  to  re- 
femble  a  faturated  fo'.ution-of  iron 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait:  its  tafte  is 
highly  aftririgent,  and  fomewhat 
fweetiih.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes 
of  a  drop  or  two  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  for  the  fame  intentions  as 
the  other  chalybeates.  It  is  called 
by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers, 
oleum  tnartis  per  deliquium,  and  cf- 
fentia  martis. 

SAL  MARTIS. 
Salt  of  pel. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Strong  fpirit  or  oil  of  vitriol, 

eight  ounces ; 
Iron  filings,  four  ounces; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Mix 
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Mix  them  together  y  and  after  the. 
ebullition  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
Hand  for  ibme  vaic  upon  warm 
fand :  then  pour  off  "and  filter 
the  liquor  ;  ar.J  a::-;  proper  ex- 
halation, fet  it  by  to  crydallize. 

'VITRIOLUM  MA'RTIS,  feu 
SAL  CHALYB1S.  . 
Vitriol  of  iron,  or  full  of  Jletl.  . 
Ed:  rib. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  warm  water, 
four  ounces  j  . 
Filings  of  iron,  three  ounces. 

Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
digeit  in  a  cucurbit  for  twelve 
hours,  that  the  metal  may  be 
dilTolved  :  filter  the  folution 
whilft  hot,  then  evaporate  it  till 
a  pellicle  appears  on  the  furface, 
and  fet  in  a  cold  place,  until 
the  vitriol  has  cryftallized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel.  The  li- 
quor poured  off  from  the /Cryftals 
is  to  be  again  evaporated  till  a 
pellicle  forms  on  the  top,  and 
fet  to  Ihoot  as  before.  Collect 
all  the  cryftals  together,  and  dry 
them  on  a  paper  in  the  lhade. 

During  the  diflolution  of  the 
iron,  a  ftrong  fulphureous  vapour 
arifes,  which  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  catches  fire,  and  explodes, 
fo  as  fometimes  to  burft  the  vef- 
fel  :  to  this  particular  therefore, 
the  operator  ought  to  have  due 
regard. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  above 
given  :  but  in  its  ftead  fubftitute 
common  green  vitriol,  purified  by 
folution  in  water,  filtration,  and 
cryftallization.  The  only  difference 
betwixt  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  femewhat 
more  metal  in  proportion  to  the  a- 
■  cid ;  and  hencs  in  keeping,  its 
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green  colour  is  much  fooner  de- 
bafed  by  a  rufty  brownifli  call. 
The  fup<?rfh">us  qraiflttity  of  metal 
may  beculy  Separated,  by  fuffer- 
ing  the  idution  of  the  vitriol  to 
ftand  for  fome  rime  in  a  cold  place, 
when  a  browniih  yellow  ochc-ry 
fediment  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ; 
or  it  may  be  perfectly  diffolvedf 
and  kept  fufpended,  by  a  fui tabid 
addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.  If  the 
vitriol  is  fufpe&ed  to  contain  an/ 
cupreous  matter,  (which  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  common  Englifh 
vitriol  ever  does,  though  almoil  all 
the  foreign  vitriols  do)  the  addition 
of  fome  bright  iron  wire  to  the  fo- 
lution will  both  difcover,  and  effec- 
tually feparate  that  metal :  for  the 
acid  quits  the  copper  to  difiblve  a 
proportionable  quantity  of  the  iron J 
and  the  copper,  in  it3  feparation 
from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the  undif- 
folved  iron,  and  forms  a  fkin  of  a 
true  copper  colour  upon  its  furface. 
Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  copper  may, 
on  this  principle,  be  converted  into 
a  pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears, in  this  operation,  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a  difpolition  to  write 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejects  the  latter  upon  pre- 
fenting  the-  former  for  it  to  act 
upon ;  the  operator  may,  never- 
thelefs,  give  a  dangerous  impreg-. 
nation  of  copper  to  the  pureft  and 
moft  faturated  folution  of  iron  in 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  cop- 
per velTels.  If  the  martial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a  copper  veiTel,  it 
never  fails  todifl'olve  a  part  of  the 
copper,  diftinguifhable  by  its  giv- 
ing a  cupreous  ftain  to  a  piece  of 
blight  iron  immerfed  ill  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  ..iron,  the  copper 
is  feparatcd  ;  by  boiling  it  again 
without  iron,  more  of  the  copper 
is  difiblved  ;  and  this  may  in  like 
manner  be  fcparated  by  adding 
more  iron, 
Kk  The 
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The  fait  of  fteel  is  one  of  the 
moll  efficacious  preparations  of  this 
metal ;  and  not  unfrequently  made 
ufe  of,  in  cachectic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  deflroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in 
a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with 
aqueous  fluids;  Boerhaave  direfts- 
it  to  be  diflolved  in  an  hundred 
times  its  quantity  of  wa-ter,  and 
the  folutioK  to  be  taken  in  the  dofe 
of  twelve  ounces,  on  an  empty 
flomach,  walking  gently  after  it: 
thus  managed,  he  fays,  it  opens  the 
body,  purges,  proves  diuretic;  kills 
and  expels  worms,  tinges  the  ex- 
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crements  black,  or  forms  them  into 
a  matter  like  clay,  ftrengthens 
the  fibres,  and  thos  cures  many 
different  diftempers.  The  quan- 
tity of  vitriol  in  the1  above  dofe 
of  the  folution  is  fifty-feven  grains 
and  a  half:  but  in  common  prac- 
tice, fifch  large  dofes  of  this  ftrong, 
chalybeate  are  never  ventured  on. 
Foot  or  fire  grains,  and  in  many 
cafes  half  a  grain,  are  fufficient,  for 
the  intentions  in  which  chalybeate 
medicines  are  given.  Very  dilute 
folution s,  as  that  of  a  grain  of  the 
fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  beufed; 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  natural  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  will  in  many 
cafes  produce  fimilar  efFecH. 
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Preparations  bf  copper. 


CO pte a  is  lefs  eafy  of  folution 
than  iron  ;  and,  in  its  metal- 
lic flate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
acled  on  by  the  animal-  fluids,-  or  to 
have  any  confiderable  effett  in  the 
body.  Diflblved,  it  proves  exter- 
nally an  efcharoticj  internally,  a 
violent  purgative  and  e'metie.- 
Acids  of  every  kind  diflblve  it,  aYid 
Hkewife  volatile  alkalies.  With 
the  vegetable  and  marine  acids,  it 
forms  a  green  folution;  with  the 
vitriolic  acid,  and  volatile  alkalies^ 
a  blue^ 

JEs  USTUM. 
Let  thin  copper  plates  "be1  flratrfie'd 
in  a  crucible  with  fulphur  ;  and 
calcined  with  a  ftrong  fire  untit 
they  become  ptflverable. 

Prep  a  p.  at  ions  of  this*  kind, 
made  with  fulphur,  nitre',  and  com- 
mon fait,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or 
by  calcining  the  copper  without 
addition,  have  been  fometimes  ufed 
in  external  applications,  for  drying 
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and  cleanfing  ulcers,  and  prevent- 
ing the  growth  of  fungous  flefh ; 
and  fometimes  likewife  internal ly^ 
They  are  ftill  retained  in  fome  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  but  have" 
not  for  a  long  time  be»n  taken 
notice  of  among  us,  for  any  medi- 
cinal intention. 

CrTSTALLI  VENERTS. 

Cry  ft  ah  of  copper. 
Diflblve  pure  copper  in'  thrice  Its 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding 
the  metal  to  the  acid  by  little 
and  little  at  a  time.  Evaporate 
the  liquor  by  a  gentle  heat,  till 
one  half  of  it  is  walled;  then, 
fet  the  remainder  in  a- cool  place 
to  cryftallize  :  afterwards  dry  the 
cryftals,  and  keep  them  in  a  via! 
clofe  ftopt  from  the  air. 

ThiJse  cryflials  are  ftrongly  cau- 
ftic,  fimilar  to  the  caujlicum  lunar if 
but  are  fo  much  difpoicd  to  liquefy,, 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe 
of,  and  cannot  eifily  be  prcferved'. 
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Tl  NCTUR  A  VENERIS  VOL  ATILIS. 

FolatiU  tinilure  of  ccpper. 
Take  of 

Copper  filings,  one  dram; 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac*  twelve 

drams; 

Let  them  rtand  together  in  a  clofe 
veffel,  frequently  ihaking  it,  un- 
til the  liquor  is  tinged  of  a  beau- 
tiful violet  colour. 

This  tincture,  or  fohition*  of 
copper  has  been  given  internally, 
in  the  dole  of  a  few  drops*  as  a 
diuretic.  Boerhaave  directs  at  firft 
three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a  morn>- 
ing  farting,  with  a  glafs  of  mead* 
and  this  dofe  to  be  daily  doubled 
till  it  comes  to  twenty-four  drops; 
which  laft  quantity  is  to  be  conti- 
nued for  fome  days  :  he  fays*  that 
by  this  means,  he  cured  an  hydros 
pic  perfon  labouring  under  a  con- 
firmed afcites  ;  and  that  the  medi- 
cine procured  furprifing  discharges 
of  urine ;  that  nevcrthelefs,  on 
trying  it  in  another  cafe  of  the  fame 
kind,  it  did  not  anfwer.  See  the 
article  Cuprum,  page  132; 

ENS  VENERIS. 
Edinb. 

Take  oif 

Colcothar  of  blue  vitriol  well 
edulcorated  with  water,  and 
afterwards  dried, 
Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ;  then  mix,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as 
to  fill  two-thirds  thereof.  Place 
the  cucurbit  in  an  open  fire,  and 
having  adapted  to  it  a  glafs 
blind-head,  apply  at  firft  a  gen- 
tle heat,  which  is  to  be  incrcafed 
by  degrees,  and  continued  as 
]ong  as  the  flowers  arifc  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red  : 
when  the  veflels  are  grown  cold, 
let  the  flower;  be  carefully  fv/ept 
•ut  with  a  fe.  -her. 
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If  the  blue  vitriol  be  perfectly 
good,  this  procefs  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  manner  here  let  down : 
where  it  does  fucceed,  that  is, 
where  the  flowers  prove  of  a  red- 
difli  yellow  colour  (ex  luteo  ruben- 
tesj  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the 
fuccefs  is  owing  to  the  vitriol  par-  ' 
taking  largely  of  iron,  and  that 
the  preparation  is  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  the  fores  mart  rales  of 
the  preceding  fedtion.  The  colour 
of  blue  vitriol  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  copper:  but  moft  of  the  common 
vitriols  of  this  kind  contain,  alfo, 
ho  inconfiderable  quantity  of  iron  ; 
and  a  reddifh  yellow  colour  of  the 
flowers  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or  folely 
the  iron  that  the  fal  ammoniac  has 
carried  up.  For  this  is  the  colour 
which  iron  always  gives  in  its  fub- 
limates  with  fal  ammoniac ;  where- 
as copper,  in  all  its  folutions,  or 
foluble  combinations  with  fal  am- 
moniac, or  other  faline  bodies,  gives 
a  blue  or  green,  or  a  colour  com- 
pounded of  thefe  two; 

The  procefs  is  origiriaiiy  taken 
from  Mr.  Boyle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a  chemift,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Butler's  ftohe  by  a  prepara- 
tion of  calcined  vitriol,  and  finding 
the  medicine  upon  trial,  though  far 
fliort  of  what  Helrnont  afcribes 
to  his,  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they 
called  it,  for  the  mineral's  fake  it 
was  made  of,  ens  pritnum  veneris'. 

The  compolition  of  vitriols  was  at 
that  time  but  imperfectly  known  ; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  of 
an  effect  being  afcribed  to  the  cu- 
preous part  of  a  vitriol,  Which 
was  owing  to  the  ferugineous. 
Though  Boyle  looked  on  the  pre- 
paration as  proceeding  from  cop- 
per, and  accordingly  directs  a 
good  venereal  vitriol  to  be  ufed  ; 
yet,  in  the  Goflarian  andDaTUzick. 
vitriol,  which  he  recommends  as 
being  v<.'ry  fit  for  the  purpofe,  iron 
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is  the  prevailing  metal,  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  being  very  incon- 
fiderable;  and  it  appears  from  his 
own  words,  that  fometimes  at  leaft, 
he  ufed  the  Englilh  vitriol,  which 
is  fcarcely ..  ever  found  to  con- 
tain any  metallic  matter  befides 
iron.  The  yellow  or  reddifli  colour 
which  he  afcribes  to  his  fublimate, 
and  its  property  of  turning  to  an 
inky  blacknefs  with  infufion-  of 
galls,  are  marks  of  its  having 
been  truly  a  chalybeate  prepara- 
tion. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  agreeably 
to  Boyle's  opinion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  fublimate,  the  procefs 
was  inferted  with  blue  vitriol ;  and 
thofe  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  fol- 
lowed the  example.  -  The  London 
college,  at  the  laft  revifal  of  their 
book,  have  corrected  this  error, 
and  ordered  green  vitriol,  or  filings 
of  iron  itfelf,  to  be  ufed  ;  but  the 


miftake  is  ftill  continued  in  the 
other  pharmacopoeias. 

From  good  blue  vitriol,  or  pure 
vitriol  of  copper,  the  fublimate 
here  required  cannot  be  obtained: 
and  although  it  may  be  prepared 
from  the  common  blue  vitriol  of 
the  mops,  as  I  have  on  trial  found 
that  it  may;  yet  it  is  furcly  im- 
prudent to  endanger  impregnating 
the  preparation  with  that  noxious 
metal ;  more  especially  as  pure  vi- 
triols of  iron  arc  procurable  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  the  others. 
Thofe  mixed  vitriols  in  which  the 
copper  greatly  prevails,  give  firft  a 
green  or  blue  .cupreous  fublimate, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow  or  red- 
dim  ferrugineous  one ;  and  thofe 
in  which  iron  abounds  molt,  give 
firft  the  ferrugineous,  and  after- 
wards the  cupreous  flowers :  though 
poffibly  neither  fublimate  is  en- 
tirely free  from  an  admixture  of 
the  other. 
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Preparations  of  lead. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  dufky 
powder  :  which,  if  the  flame  is 
reverberated  on  it,  becomes  at  firft 
yellow,  then  red,  and  at  length 
melts  into  a  vitreous  mafs.  This 
metal  diffolves  eafily  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  difficultly  in  the  vitriolic, 
and  in  fmall  quantity  in  the  ve- 
getable acids ;  it  is  alfo  foluble 
in  expreft'ed  oil,  efpccially  when 
calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  whilft  un- 
dilTolved,  have  no  considerable  ef- 
fects as  medicines,  Diflblved  in 
oils,  they  are  fupp  fed  to  be  (when 
externally  applied"  anti-inflamma- 
tory and  deficcative.  Combined 
with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  no- 
tably fo ;   and  taken  internally 


prove  a  powerful  but  dangerous 
ftyptic. 

PLUMBUM  USTUM. 
Burnt  lead. 
Edinb. 

Melt  lead  with  a  gentle  fire,  and 
keep  it  continually  Itirring,  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  till  it  changes 
into  powder. 

MINIUM. 
Read  lead. 
Edinb. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in  an  unglazed  earthen  vefi'el, 
and  kept  ilirring  with  an  iron 
fpatula,  till  it  falls  into  a  pow- 
der, at  firft  blackilh,  afterwards 
yellow,  and  at  length  of  a  deep 

red 
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red  colour,  in  which  lall  ftate 
it  is  called  minium  ;  taking 
care  not  to  raife  the  fire  fo 
high  as  to  run  the  calx  into  a 
vitreous  mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red  lead  is  fo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apo- 
thecary or  chemiil ;  nor  indeed  is 
this  commodity  expected  to  be  made 
by  them,  the  preparation  of  it  be- 
ing a  diftinct  branch  of  bufinefs. 
The  makers  melt  large  quantities 
of  lead  at  once,  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  built  for 
this  purpofe,   and  fo  contrived, 
that  the  -flame  afts  upon  a  large 
furface  of  the  metal,  which  is  con- 
tinually changed  by  the  means  of 
iron  rakes  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards,  till  the  fluidity  of  the 
lead  is  deflxoyed  ;  after  which,  the 
calx  is  only  now  and  then  turned. 
By  barely  llirring  the  calx,  as  a- 
bove  directed,  in  a  veflel  over  the 
fire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs ;  the 
reverberation  of  flame  upon  the 
furface  being  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  this  effect.     It  is  faid,  that 
twenty  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this 
procefs,  five  pounds;  and  that  the 
calx,  being  reduced  into  lead  again,' 
is  found  one  pound  lefs  than  the 
original  weight  of  the  metal. 
'   Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 
nlcers,  and  the  like.  Their  effects, 
however,   are  not  very  consider- 
able;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much 
farthei-  real    ufe,    than    as  they 
give  confidence  to  the  plafter,  un- 
guent, 3cc. 

CERUSSA. 
Cerujpy  or  white  lead. 
Edinb. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an  earthen  veflel,  and  SuS- 
pend  over  the  vinegar  very  thin 
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plates  of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner 
.  that  the  vapour  which  arifes 
from  the  acid,  may  circulate  a- 
bout  the  plates.  Set  the  con- 
-  taining  veflel  in  the  heat  of  horfe- 
dung,  for  three  weeks:  if  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  plates 
are  not  totally  calcined,  Scrape 
off"  the  white  powder,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  again  to  the  fleam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  is  thus 
corroded  into  powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  alfo 
is  become  a  trade  by  itSelf,  and 
confined  to  a  few  perfons,  who 
have  large  conveniencies  for  this 
purpofe.  The  general  mei-hod  which 
they  follow,  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  above  defcribed.  See  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Transactions,  N°.  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is 
fo  far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to 
difcover',  when  taken  internally, 
the  malignant  quality  of  the  me- 
tal ;  and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
cers, moderately  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftrictive. 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 
Sugar  of  lead. 
Land. 

Boil  ceruffe  with  oiftilled  vinegar, 
in  a  leaden  veflel,  until  the  vine- 
gar becomes  Sufficiently  fweet  : 
then  filter  the  vinegar  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  to  cryltallize. 

Edinb. 

Fut  any  quantity  of  ceruffe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  thereon  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  to  the  height  of 
four  inches.  Digeft  them  toge- 
ther for  Some  days  in  a  fand-heat, 
till  the  vinegar  has  acquired  a 
fweetifh  tafte,  when  it  is  to  be 
Suffered  to  Settle,  and  then  pour- 
ed off".  Add  frefli  vinegar  to  the 
remainder,  and  repeat  this  pro- 
K  k  3  cefs 
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cefs  till  the  menftruum  no  longer 
extracts  any  fwect  tafte.  Let  all 
the  impregnated  liquors  reft  for 
fome  time  ;  and  after  they  have 
been  poured  from  the  feces,  eva- 
porate them,  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
to  the  confiftence  of  thin  honey ; 
fo  that,  upon  being  fet  in  a  cool 
place,  the  fugar  may  moot  into 
cryftals,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  dried  in  the  lhade.  Exhale 
the  remaining  liquor  to  a  pellicle, 
fet  it  again  in  the  cold,  and  more 
cryftals  will  flioot ;  repeat  this 
operation  till  no  cryftals  can  be 
obtained. 

Cerusse  (efpecially  that  fort 
called  flake  lead,  which  is  not,  like 
the  others,  fubject  to  adulteration) 
is  much  preferable  either  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fugar 
of  lead :  for  the  corrofion,  which 
it  has  already  undergone  from  the 
fleam  of  vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dif- 
folve  more  readily.  It  fhould  be 
finely  powdered  before  the  vinegar 
is  put  to  it,  and  during  the  digef- 
tion,  or  boiling,  every  now  and 
then  furred  up  with  a  wooden  fpa- 
tula,  to  promote  its  diflblution,  and 
prevent  its  concreting  into  a  hard 
mafs  at  the  bottom.  The  ftrong 
acid  obtained  from  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  of  vinegar  (fee  page  452.) 
may  be  employed  for  this  prccefs 
to  better  advantage  than  the  weak- 
er, though  purer  acid,  above  diredl- 
ed.  If  a  fmall  quantity  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  be  prudently  added 
to  the  folution  as  foon  as  it  is  duly 
exhaled,  and  the  mixture  fuft'ered 
to  grow  cold  by  flow,  degrees,  the 
fugar  will  concrete  into  very  large 
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and  tranfparent  cryftals,  which  are 
fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the.  foregoing  pre- ' 
parations,  in  the  feveral  intentions 
which  they  are  applied  to.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  it  internally, 
in  dofcs  of  a  few  grains,  as  a  ftyp- 
tic,  in  haemorrhages,  profufe  col- 
liquative fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the 
fluor  albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed 
their  expeftations.  It  very  power- 
fully reftrains  the  difcharge  ;  but 
almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does  this, 
it  occafions  fymptoms  of  another, 
kind,  often  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bowels,  or  through  the  whole 
body,  and  obftinate  conftipations, 
fometimes  immediately  follow,  ef- 
pecially if  the  dofe  has  been  con- 
fiderable :  cramps,  tremors,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  generally, 
fooner  or  later,  enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only, 
in  fo  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be 
abforbed  in  the  body  ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe,  he  fays,  "  it  returns  again  in- 
"  to  cerufle  which  is  violently  poi- 
**.  fonoiis."  On  this  principle  it 
would  follow,  that  in  habits  where 
acidities  abound,  the  fugar  of  lead 
would  be  innocent.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its 
preparations  act  in  the  body  only 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  combined  with 
acid  :  cerufle  poflefles  the  qualities 
of  the  faccharum  only  in  alow  de- 
gree ;  and  either  of  them  freed 
from  the  acid,  has  little,  if  any 
eftccl:  at  all. 
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SECT.  VI. 


Preparations  of  tin. 


/■rMN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a  dufky 
powder,  which  by  a  farther  con- 
tinuance of  the  heat,  becomes 
white.  A  mafs  of  tin  heated  till 
it  is  juft  ready  to  melt,  proves 
extremelv  brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in 
pieces  from  a  blow,  and  by  dex- 
trous agitation  into  powder.  Its 
proper  menftruum  is  aqua  regia ; 
though  the  other  mineral  acids  alfo 
may  be  made  to  diffolve  it,  and 
the  vegetable  ones  in  fmall  quan- 
tity. It  cryftallizes  with  the  veget- 
able and  vitriolic  acids ;  but  with 
the  others,  deliquiates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  lit- 
tle known,  ft  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  antihyfteric,  antihec- 
tic,  &c.  At  prefent,  i,t  is  chiefly 
ufed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM- 
Povjdered  tin. 
Land. 

Melt  the  tin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubbed  in  the  infide 
with  chalk:  then  immediately 
Jet  the  box  be  nimbly  fhaken, 
and  a  pan  of  the  tin  will  fall 
into  powder.  The  remainder  is 
to  be  melted  a  fecond  time.,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  till 
the  whole  of  the  metal  is  thus 
reduced  into  powder. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  as  a  remedy  againft 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
which  too  often  elude  the  force  of 
other  medicines.  The  general  dofe 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  j  fome 
confine  it  to  a  Tew  grains.  But 
Dr.  Alfton  aflures  us,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh eftays,  that  its  fucctfs  chiefly 


depends  upon  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities:  he  gives 
an  ounce  of  the  powder  on  an 
empty  ftomach,  mixed  with  four 
ounces  of  melafles ;  next  day,  half 
an  ounce  ;  and  the  day  following, 
half  an  ounce  more :  after  which, 
a  cathartic  is  adminiftered :  he  fays 
the  worms  are  ufually  voided  during 
the  operation  of  the  purge.,  but  that 
pains  of  the  ftomach  ocxaiioned  by 
them  are  removed  almoft  imme- 
diately upon  taking  the  firft  dofe 
of  the  tin.  The  experiments  on 
tin,  related  in  page  23 1  of  this  work, 
account  fufficiently  for  its  being  de 
ftrudtive  to  thefe  animals  ;  though 
not  for  its  being  fafe  to  the  patients 

CALX  JOVIS, 
Calx  of  tin. 
Edinb. 

Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  nn- 
glazed  earthen  vefTel,  and  keep 
?t  continually  ftirring  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  until  it  falls  into  a 
jcalx. 

This  procers  is  notliere  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar- 
maceutical writers  in  general  di- 
rect :  it  muft  be  difcontinued  as 
foon  as  the -metal  is  reduced  into 
a  dufky  powder:  if  calcined  to 
wjutenefsj  the  following  operation, 
would  not  jvell  Xuccced.  As  to  the 
virtues  of  the  calx,  they  do  not 
feem  to  be  greatly  different  from 
thofc  of  the  Ibregoiiig  preparation. 

SAL  JOVIS. 
Salt  of  tin. 
Edinb. 

Take  one  pound  of  the  foregoing 
calx  of  tin  ;  and  four  ounces  of 
K  k  4  aq.ja 
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aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fix  times  in  quality;  for  the  phlogifton,  or 

its  quantity  of  fpring  water,  inflammable  principle,  which  fire 

Digeft  them  together  in  a  fand-  expels  from  metals  in  their  calci- 

heat  for  two  days :  then  fliak'e  nation,  is  equally  extricated  by 

the  veflel ;  and  after  the  more  acids  in  their  difiolution,    A  fait 

ponderous  parts  of  the  calx  have  of  tin  with  aqua  regia  may  there- 

fubfuled,  pour  off  the  turbid  li-  fore  be  more  advantageoufly  pre- 

qi;or,  and  evaporate  it  almoft  to  pared  in  the  following  manner, 
drynefs  :  the  further  exficcation 

of  the  matter  is  to  be  performed  Let  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmall 

on  bibulous  paper.   On  the  calx  ftreams  into  a  veflel  of  cold  wa- 

which  is  left,  pour  half  as  much  ter,  that  it  may  be  reduced  in- 

of  the  diflblvent  as  was  employ-  to  grains.    Drop  thefe  by  little 

ed  at  firft  ;  and  proceed  in  the  and  little,  as  a  grain  at  a  time, 

fame  manner  as  before,  '  into  aqua  regia,  that  the  diflb- 

lution  may  go  on  {lowly,  without 

In/ former  editions,  the  men-  efFervefcence  or  the  difcharge  of 

ftruum,  after  digeltion  upon  the  fumes.    When  the  metal  is  no 

calx  of  tin,  was  ordered  to  be  fil-  longer  afted  on,   pour  oft"  the 

tered,  then  evaporated  till  a  pelli-  folution,    and  evaporate  it  in, 

cle  appeared  upon  the  furface,  and  a  fand-heat,   till  a  dry  fait  is 

let  by    to  cryftallize.     But  the  left, 
cryftallization  fucceeded  very  ill ; 

and  fuch  cryftallin'e  matter,  as  was  This  preparation  feems  intend- 
with  difficulty  obtained,  proved  to  ed  chiefly  for  external  ufe,  as  a 
be  little  other  than  a  nitrous  mild  efcharotic  and  detergent.  It 
ammoniacal  fait  afforded  by  the  is  not  fo  corrofive  as  might  be  ex- 
aqua  regia  ;  for  this  menftruum  peeled,  nor  much  difpofed  to  li- 
does  not  diflblve,  or  diflblves  only  quefy  in  the  air,  though  it  is  not 
an  inconfiderable  quantity  of,  the  eafily  made  to  aflume  a  cryflalline 
calx  of  tin.  The  procefs  is  now  ren-  form.  A  perfect  cryftaline  fait 
dered  more  practicable,  by  allow-  may  be  obtained  from  tin  by  the 
ing  the  finer  parts  of  the  calx  to  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  following 
be  mixed  with  the  liquor  in  an  manner: 
undifiblved  ftate,  and  the  whole  to 

be  infpiffated  and  exficcated  toge-  Ta^e  two  ounces  of  tin,  reduced 
ther.  It  is  probable,  however,  into  grains  or  filings ;  and  five 
that  the  preparation  here  intend-  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Put 
ed,  might  be  obtained  in  a  manner  them  into  a  wide -necked  glafs, 
ftill  more  commodious.  in  a  fand-heat,  and  increafe  the 
I  cannot  apprehend  what  advan-  fire  till  the  liquid  boils  and  eva- 
tage  there  is  in  calcining  the  tin.  porates,  and  the  matter  remains 
Tin,  in  its  metallic  Mate,  diflblves  .  almoft.  dry.  Then  remove  the 
freely  in  aqua  Tegia,  but  calcina-  veflel  from  the  fire,  and  when, 
tion  renders  it  almoft  indiflbluble  the  faline  rcfiduum  has  con- 
in  that  menftruum  ;  the  further  it  is  acted,  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
calcined,  the  more  does  it  lofe  of  water,  which,  by  the  affiftancc  of 
its  folubiliry.  If  tin  and  its  calx  a  moderate  heat,  will  diflblve 
were  of  equal  folubility,  it  could  nearly  the  whole.  Filter  the  fo- 
fcarcely  be  fufpe&ed  that  the  folu-  lution,  and  after  due  evapora- 
tions of  the  two  "would  be  different  tion,  fet  it  to  cryftallize. 
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Salt  of  tin  for  internal  ufe,  has 
been  commonly  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared with  diflilled  vinegar ;  by  di- 
gelting  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin, 
and  then  evaporating  and  cryflal- 
iizing.  Several  of  the  chemifts 
have  denied  that  any  cryltals  would 
by  this  means  be  obtained,  or  that 
the  dillilled  vinegar  would  diflblve 
any  part  of  the  calx  :  and  indeed 
when  the  tin  is  but  moderately  cal- 
cined, as  above  directed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  folution  hap- 
pens. 

There  are  two  Hates  in  which 
jtin  is  coniiderably  acted  upon  by 
vegetable  acids  :  its  perfect  metal- 
lic Hate,  and  that  of  a  perfect  calx. 
Plates  of  pure  tin,  put  into  com- 
mon vinegar,  are  in  a  few  hours 
corroded :  by  degrees  the  liquor 
becomes  quite  opake  and  turbid, 
and  depofites  great  part  of  the  cor- 
roded tin  to  the  bottom  in  form  of 
a  whitifn  powder  ;  but  Hill  retains 
apart  exquifitely  divided ;  for  after 
Handing  for  many  days,  and  after 
palling  through  a  filter,  fo  much 
remained  fufpended,  as  to  give  a 
whitifnnefs  and  opacity  to  the  fluid. 
Acid  juices  of  fruits,  fubflituted  to 
vinegar,  exhibited  the  fame  phaeno- 
jr.ena.  Thefe  experiments,  though 
they  do  not  fhew  that'  the  tin  is 
thus  Sufficiently  difTolved  to  afford 
a  perfect  cryflalline  fait,  prove,  ne- 
yerthelefs,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance to  be  known,  that  tin  or 
tinned  vefTels,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  will  give  a'  metalline  im- 
pn-£;n:'*ion  to  light  vegetable  acids 
futiered  to  Hand  in  them  for  a  few 
hours. 

In  order  to  the  obtaining  a  per- 
fect folution  of  tin  for  cryHalliza- 
ticn,  the  metal  mufl  be  highly  cal- 
cined ;  for  though  its  folution  in 
;niineral  acids  is  prevented, by  calr 
.cinatiori,  it  is  otherwife  in  regard 
:  to  the  vegetable.    Some  take  the 
•  common  calx  of  tin,  and  having 
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fpread  it  thinly  over  the  bottom 
of  a  proper  veil'el,   continue  the 
calcination  in  a  gentle  heat,  fre- 
quently Hirring  the  powder,  for 
three  or  four  days,  in  a  furnace 
where  the  air  may  pafs  freely  over 
the  furface.    Others  mix  the  com- 
mon calx  or  filings  of  tin  with, 
twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and 
inject  the  mixture  by  degrees  into 
a  veflel  Hrongly  heated,  over  which, 
are  fitted  a  number  of  aludels,  or 
earthen  pots  with  holes  in  their 
bottoms  :  the  lowermoH  of  thefe 
veflels  has  a  hole  alfo  in  the  fide, 
through  which  the  matter  is  thrown 
in:  during  the  deflagration  which, 
happens  on  each  injection,  .a  part 
of  the  tin  is  volatilized,  and  ad- 
heres to  the  pots  in  form  of  3 
fine  white  powder,  which  is  fwept 
out  and  wafhed  with  water.  Others 
obtain  a  calx  of  tin,  perhaps  not 
lefs  perfect,  more  expeditioufly  and 
with  lefs  trouble  ;  by  difiblving  the 
metal  in  aqua  regia,  (which,  as 
already  obferved,  has,  in  this  re- 
flect, nearly  the  fame  effect  as 
fire,)  and  afterwards  recovering  the 
calx,  by  diluting  the  folution  with 
about  four  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  gradually  adding  to  it 
fpirit  of  fal'ammoniac  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  ceafes :  a  white  curdly 
matter  precipitates,  which  is  to  be 
wafhed  with  water  and  dried. 

Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in 
either  of  the  above  methods, 
one  pound;  of  dillilled  vinegar, 
one  gallon.  Digefl  them  toge7 
ther,  occasionally  Hirring  up  the 
matter  from  the  bottom,  till  the 
vinegar  has  acquired  a  roagh 
Aveetifh  tafle :  then  evaporate 
the  liquor  to  the  coniiflence  of 
a  fyrup,  add  to  it  about  one- 
twentieth  its  weight  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  fuffer  the 
heat  flowly  to  decreafe,  that  the 
fait  may  cryflallize. 

The 


Thje  cryltals  obtained  by  this 
pjethod  are  hard,  folid,  colour- 
lefs,  tranfparent,  void  of  acrimony. 
They  have  been  recommended  in 
the  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  in  ute- 
rine diforders  :  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  experience  has  warranted 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them  ; 
rior  are  any  of  thefe  falts  at  pre- 
sent made  ufe  of  in  common  prac- 
tice, or  kept  in  the  fhops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  volatile  alka- 
lies, or  by  water  alone,  is  fomc- 
times  employed  as  a  cofmetie,  un- 
der the  name  of  Macistery 
«f  tjn.  A  whiter,  and  more  ele- 
gant, preparation  of  this  kind 
might  be  obtained,  by  diflblving 
the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  volatile  fpif 
rits. 

AURUM  MUSIVUM, 

Mofaic  gold, 
Lond, 

Take  of 

Tin,  one  pound; 

Flowers  oi'fulphur,  fevenounces ; 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Purified  quickfilver,  of  each  half 
a  pound. 
Melt  the  tin  by  itfelf,  add  to  it 
the  quickfilver,  and  when  the 
mixture  is  grown  cold,  reduce 
it  into  powder:  mix  this  with 
the  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac, 
and  fublime  in  a  matrafs  :  the 
mofaic  gold  will  be  found  under 
the  fublimed  matter,  with  fome 
drofs  at  the  bottom. 

The  management  of  this  pro- 
cefs, fo  as  to  give  to  the  prepara- 
tion the  beautiful  colour  and  ap- 
pearance for  which  it  is  admired, 
};as  been  held  kas  a  fecret.  The 
c&emifts  feem  greatly  divided  as 
to  the  proportions  which  the  in- 
gredients ought  to  bear  to  each 
other,  And  in  this  fomc  make  the 
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chief  difficulty  to  confifl ;  while 
others  make  the  due  regulation 
of  the  fire  to  be  the  principal 
point.  There  does  nor  however 
appear  to  be  any  very  great  nicety 
in  either  refped.  1  have  found 
the  procefs  to  fucceed  equally  with 
very  different  proportions  of  tha 
materials ;  by  mixing  them  tho- 
roughly together ;  putting  them 
into  a  wide-Recked  matrafs  upon  a 
little  fand  in  an  iron  pot ;  apply- 
ing a  gentle  fire  for  fome  time, 
till  the  white  fumes,  which  arofe 
copioufly  at  firft,  and  paffed  out  at 
the  neck  of  the  glafs,  begun  to 
abate;  then  gradually  increafing 
the  fire  till  the  fand  became  red- 
hot,  and  keeping  it  up  in  this 
irate  for  a  confiderable  while,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, and  receives  its  name  from 
its  fparkling  gold-like  hue.  As  a 
medicine,  it  is  at  prefent  little  re- 
garded ;  though  formerly  held  in 
confiderable  efteem,  in  hyfterical 
and  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
malignant  fevers,  and  venereal 
diforders.  In  thefe  lait  it  has  been 
recommended,  from  a  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  mercurial ;  but  on 
coniidering  the  circumftance"s  of 
the  procefs,  and  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  of  the 
mercury  being  retained  in  the  pre- 
paration. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finifhed,  the  mofaic 
gold  is  found  in  the  bct:om;  and 
the  fublimed  fubftance,  above  it, 
confifts  partly  of  fal  ammoniac, 
partly  of  fulphur,  and  partly  of  a 
cinnabar  refulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  part  of  the  fulphur 
and  mercury.  The  aurum  mo- 
faicum  is  found  to  weigh  more 
than  the  tin  employed ;  bat  pura 
tin,  in  being  calcined  by  itfelf, 
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gains  very  nearly  as  much  as  it 
does  in  this  procefs :  the  golden 
colour  is  probably  owing  to  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  fulphur  adhering 
to  the  tin.  On  roalling  the  au- 
rum  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  fmokes 
a  little,  and  foon  changes  its  gold- 
en hue  to  a  dirty-coloured  one, 
not  unlike  that  of  tin  lightly  cal- 
cined :  being  then  mixed  with  a 
proper  flux,  and  melted  in  a  cru- 
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cible,  it  yields  a  lump  of  tin,  not 
far  lhort  of  the  original  weight  of 
the  metal. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,, 
though  they  formerly  divided  this 
preparation  into  two  procelfes,  one 
for  amalgamating  the  tin  with  the 
mercury,  the  other  for  the  fubli- 
mation  with  the  fulphur  and  fal 
ammoniac,  have  now  entirely  re- 
jected it. 


SECT.  VII. 

Preparations  of  mercury. 


Tfc  yTERCURY,  or  quickfilver, 
J[  V JL  is  a  ponderous  metallic 
fluid,  totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong 
fire,  and  calcinable  by  a  weaker 
one  (though  very  difficultly)  into 
a  red  powdery  fubftance.  It  dif- 
folves  in  the  nitrous  acid,  is  cor- 
roded by  the  vitriolic,  but  not  a£l7 
ed  on  by  the  marine  in  its  liquid 
ftate  :  it  neverthelefs  may  be  com- 
bined with  this  laft,  if  Ikilfully 
applied  in  the  form  of  fume. 
Quickfilver  unites,  by  trituration, 
with  earthy,  unftuous,  refinous, 
and  other  like  fubftances,  fo  as  to 
lofe  its  fluidity  :  triturated  with 
fulphur,  it  forms  a  black  mafs, 
which  by  fublimation  changes  into 
a  beautiful  red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations  are,  to  fufe  the 
juices,  however  vifcid,  in  the  mi- 
n^teft  and  remotcft  vefiels ;  by  this 
means  they  prove  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  inveterate  chronical  dif- 
orders,  proceeding  from  a  thick- 
nefs  and  iluggilhnefs  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  obftinatc  obitructions 
of  the  glands.  Crudr-  mercury  has 
no  effect  this  way.    Refoived  into 
fume,  or  divided  into  minute  par^ 
tides,  and  ^rovented  from  re-unit- 
ing by  the  interpofition  of  other 
fubltances,  it  operate:,  very  power- 


fully; unlefs  the  dividing  body  b« 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  action. 
Combined  with  a  fmall  quantity 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  acts  effec- 
tually, though  in  general  mildly; 
with  a  larger,  it  proves  violently 
corrofive. 

ARGENTI  VIVI 
PURIFICATIO. 
Purification  of  quickfilver. 
L.  E. 

Diftil  quickfilver  in  a  retort ;  and 
afterwards  wa(h  it  with  water  and 
common  fait,  or  with  Vinegar. 

I?  a  glafs  retort  is  made  ufe  06> 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  tohave 
a  low  body,  and  a  long  neck  ; 
and  the  neck  fhould  be  confider- 
ably  inclined  downwards,  fo  as  to 
allow  the  elevated  mercury  a  quick 
defcent  :  the  receiver  mould  be 
filled  almoft  to  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort with  water;  the  ufe  of  this  is 
net  to  cendenfe,  but  to  cool*  the, 
diftijling  quickfilver,  left  falling 
hot  upon  the  bottom,  it  fiiould 
crack  the  glafs.  The  diftillation 
may  be  more  conveniently  per- 
formed in  an  iron  retort,  or  an 
iron  pot  fitted  with  a  head. 

The  (.rc  fhould  be  raifed  no 
higher  ihiiii  is  fufikient  to  eievate 
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the  mercury;  for  certain  mineral 
fubftances,  which  are  faid  to  be 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  prove  in 
part  volatile  in  a  degree  of  heat, 
not  much  greater  than  that  in 
which  mercury  diftils.  Mr.  Boyle 
relates,  that  he  has  known  quick- 
filver carry  up  with  it  a  portion 
even  of  lead,  fo  as  to  have  its 
weight  very  fenfibly  increafed 
thereby  ;  and  this  happened, 
though  only  a  moderate  fire  was 
ufed. 

Mercurius  alcalizatus. 
Alkaliz-cd  mercury. 
Take  of 

-    Pure'quickfilver,  three  drams ; 
Prepared  crabs-eyes,  five  drams. 

Grind,  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has 
never  been  received  into  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now 
rejected  from  the  Edinburgh,  is 
inferted  here  on  account  of  its 
being  ftill  now  and  then  called  for, 
and  held  by  fome  in  confiderable 
efteem.  It  has  never  come  much 
into  common  practice,  the  labour 
of  making  it  having  been  a  temp- 
tation to  a  grievous  abufe  in  its 
preparation,  viz.  the  addition  of 
an  intermedium,  which  facilitates 
the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the 
crabs  eyes,  but  greatly  abates  its 
medical  powers.  The  medicine, 
when  duly  prepared,  is  an  ufeful 
alterative  ;  and  may  be  given,  in 
cutaneous  or  venereal  cafes,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

MERCURIUS  SACHARA- 
TUS. 
Sugared  mercury, 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver, 

Brown  lugar-candy,  of  each  half 

an  ounce  ; 


Eflential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
fixteen  drops. 
Grind  them  Together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  until  the  mercury  ceafes 
to  appear. 

The  eflential  oil,  here  added,  is 
faid  to  be  a  very  ufeful  ingredient; 
not  only  promoting  the  --xrinftiorc 
of  the  quickfilver  (which  !uw_ 
is  ftill  not  a  little  difficult  ,-nd  te- 
dious) but  likewife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  pvocefs,  is  enly 
to  divide  the  mercury  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  other  bodies ;  for 
when  thus  managed  (as  already  ob- 
ferved)  it  has  very  poweiful  effects; 
though  whillr.  undivided  it  feems 
to  be  altogether  inactive.  Sugar 
alone  apparently  anfwers  this  in- 
tention ;  but  on  the  commixture 
of  aqueous  fluids,  the  fugar  dif- 
folves  by  itfelf,  leaving  the  mer- 
cury to  run  together  again  in  its 
original  form  :  the  addition  of  the 
oil  is  faid  in  great  meafure  to  pre- 
vent this  inconvenience.  The 
dofe  of  this  medicine,  as  an  al- 
terative, is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple. 

jETHIOPS  MINERALIS. 
Ethiops  mineral. 
Land. 

Take 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwarned, 
of  each  equal  weights. 
Grind  them  together,  in  a  glafs 

or  Hone  mortar,  until  they  are 

united. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur  wafhed,  each 
equal  weights. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 

mortar,  with  a  glafs  peftle,  till 

the  mercurial  globules  totally 

difappear. 

An 
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An  ethiops  is  made  ;.!ib  with  a 
double  quantity  of  mercury. 

.  The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  greatly,  facilitated 
by  the  aiihlance  of  a  little  w  l:::-  :>.. 
:SQme  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a. very  evpedinous 
imanner,   by  melting  the  fulphur 
in  an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  die 
quickfilver,  and  liirring  them  to- 
gether till  the  mixture  is  complet- 
ed.    The  fmall  degree  of  ik-at 
ihere  fufiicient,  cannot  reafonably 
'be  fuppoied  to  do  any  injury,  to 
:  fubltances,  which  have  already  un-, 
■dergone  much  greater  fixes,. not 
•  only  in  the  extraction  from  their 
i  ores,  but  likewife  in  the  purifica- 
tions of  them  directed  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia.   In  the  following  pro- 
cefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjunc- 
tion to  a  ftrong  fire,  without  fufpi- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  Thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  ingre- 
dients are  more  perfectly  united  by 
heat,  than  by  the  degree  of  tri- 
ture  ufualiy  bellowed  upon  them. 
From   the   ethiops   prepared  by 
triture,  part  of  the  mercury  is  apt 
to  be  fpucd  out  on  making  it  into 
an  electary  or  pills :   from  that 
made  by  fire,  no  feparation  is  ob- 
ferved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  the 
moil  inactive  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations. Some  practitioners  have 
boldly  aflerted  its  poflefling  extra- 
ordinary virtues  ;  and  moll  people 
imagine  it  a  medicine  of  fomc  ef- 
ficacy. But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
expected  from  it  in  the  common 
dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  from  hence,  . 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for 
a  confiderable  time,  without  pro- 
ducing any  remarkable  efFcct.  Sul- 
phur eminently  abates  the  power 
of  all  the  more  active  minerals, 
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and  feeras  to  be  at  the  fame  time 
reftrained  by  them  from  operating 
in  the  body  itfelf.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  libe- 
ral in  the  commendation  of  media 
cines,  difapproves  the  ethiops-  in 
wry  ftrong  terms.    "  It  cannot 
"  enter  the  abforbent  vefiVls,  the 
"  lactcals  or  lymphatics ;  butpaftes 
"  diicdly  through  tlie  inteilinat 
K'  tube,  where  it  may  happen  to 
"  dcilroy,  worms,  if  it  operates 
"  luckily.  .  .They  are  deceived 
"  who  expect  any  other  eff&cts  . 
"  from  it;  at  leart  I  myfelf  could 
"  never  find  them.    I  am  afraid,, 
"  it  is  unwarily  given,  in  fuch 
"  large   quantities,   to  children 
"  and  perfons  of  tender  conftitu- 
"  tions;  as  being. a  foreign  mafs, 
"  unconquerable  by  the  body,  the 
"  more  to  be  fufpe&ed,  as  it  there 
"  continues  long,  iluggilh,  and 
"  inactive.    It  does  not  raife  a  fa- 
"  livation,  becaufe  it  cannot  come 
"  into   the  blood.    Who  knows 
"  the  effects  of  a  fubftance,  which, 
"  fo  long  as  it  remains  compound- 
"  ed,  ieems  no  more  'active  than 
"  any  ponderous  infipid  earth  ?" 
The  ethiops  with  a  double  pro- 
portion of  mercury,  now  received 
ir.to  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
has  a  greater  chance  for  operating 
as    a   mercurial ;    and  probably 
the  quantity  of  mercury  might  be 
ft i 1 1  further  increafed  to'  advan- 
tage. 

CINNABARIS  FACTITIA. 
Artificial  cinnabar. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty-five 

ounces ; 
Sulphur,  feven  ounces. 

Melt  the  fulphur,  and  mix  into  it 
the  quickfilver  ;  if  the  .mixture 
happens  to  catch  flame,  extin- 
guish it  by  covering  the  vefl'el. 
The  matter  is  afterwards  to  be 

reduced 
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leduced  into  powder,  and  fub- 
limed; 

Eiiinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilvery  three  potinds 

and  a  half ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  wafhed,  one 

pound. 

&Ielt  the  ftilphur  in  a  large  iron 
vefTel;  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
add  to  it  by  degrees  the  qnick- 
filver  previoufly  heated,  ilirring 
them  conftantly  together  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  mixed.  Immedi- 
ately fit  upon  the  vefTel  a  wood- 
en cover;  to  prevent  the  mixture 
from  taking  fire  :  before  the 
matter  is  grown  cold,  grind  it 
into  powder,  and  fubiime  ac- 
cording to  art. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order 
a  larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than 
here  directed;  but  thefe  fmaller 
proportions  anfwer  better;  for  the 
lefs  fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is 
the  cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur begin  to  unite>  a  confider- 
able  explofion  frequently  happens, 
and  the  mixture  is  very  apt  to 
take  fire,  efpecially  if  the  procefs 
is  fom'ewhat  haftily  conducted. 
This  acciderit>  the  operator  will 
have  previous  notice  of,  from  the 
matter  fwelling  up,  and  growing" 
fuddenly  confiftent  :  as  foon  as 
this  happens,  the  vefTel  muft  be 
immediately  elbfe  covered; 

During  the  fublimation,  care 
mull  be  had  that  the  matter  rife 
not  into  the  neck  of  the  vefTel, 
fo  as  to  block  ilp  and  burfl  the 
glafs  :  to  prevent  this,  a  wide- 
nccked  bolt-h£ad,  or  rather  an 
oval  earthen  jar,  coated,  fhould 
be  chofen  for  the  Albliming  veflel. 
If  the  former  is  employed,  it  W'ill 
Jbe  convenient  fo  introduce,  at 


times,  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat 
heated,  in  order  to  be  the  better 
aflured,  that  the  paffage  is  not 
blocking  Up  ;  the  danger  of  which 
may  be  prevented,  by  cautioufly 
raifing  the  vefTel  higher  from  th« 
fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure; 
no  feces  will  remain :  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  fublimation  may  be  known  to 
be  over;  by  introducing  a  wire  as 
before,  and  feeling  therewith  the 
bottom  of  the  vefTel,  which  will 
then  be  perfectly  fmooth  :  if  any 
roughnefs  or  inequalities  are  per- 
ceived, either  the  mixture  was  im- 
pure, or  the  fublimation  is  not 
completed;  if  the  latter  bfe  the* 
cafe,  the  wire  will  foon  be  covered 
Over  with  the  rifirtg  cinnabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in 
large  quantity,  employ  earthen 
jars,  which  in  fhape  pretty  much 
refemble  an  egg.  Thefe  are  of 
different  fizes,  according  to  the? 
quantity  intended  to  be  made  at 
one  fublimation,  which  fometimes 
amounts  to  two  hundred  weight. 
The  jar  is  Ufually  coated  from  the1 
fmall  end,  almoft  to  the  middle, 
to  prevent  its  breaking  from  the 
vehemence,  or  irregularity  of  the 
fire.  The  greater  parr,  which  is 
placed  uppermoft,  not  being  re- 
ceived within  the  furnace,  has  no 
occafion  for  this  defence.  The 
whole  fecret,  with  regard  to  this 
procefs;  is  (i)  the  management  of* 
the  fire,  which  Would  be  fd  ftrong 
as  to  keep  the  matter  continually 
fubliming  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
jar,  without  coming  but  at  its 
mouth,  which  is  corered  with  an 
iron  plate ;  (2)  to  put  into  the  fub- 
liming vefTel,  only  fmall  quanti- 
ties of  the  mixture  at  a  time. 

A  method  is  lricntiorted  in  the 
practical  chemiftry  of  making  cin- 
nabar without  fublifnattiofr,  by  a- 
gitating  or  digefting  mercury  irt 
the  volatilo  tmfture  of  fulphur, 

already 
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.already  defcribed.  I  have  found  a 
I  fulphureous  liquor  more  eafily  pre- 
;  parable  to  have  a  like  effect:  the 
iiolution  for  lac  fulpburis  will,  with 

fome  addrefs,  fucceed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar' 
:  is  as  a  pigment.  It  was  formerly 
i  held  in  great  efteem  as  a  medicine, 
I  in  cutaneous  foulneffes,  gouty  and 
.rheumatic  pains,  epileptic  cafes, 
.Sec.  but  of  late,  it  has  loll  much 
•of  its  reputation.  It  appears1  to 
I  be  nearly  iimflar  to  the  ethiops,  al- 
i  ready  fpoken  of.  Cartheufer  re- 
i  lates,  that  having  given  cinnabar 

in  large  quantities  to  a  dog,  it 
j  produced  no  fenlible  effect,  but 
•  was  partly  voided  along  with  the 

■  feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found 
(entire  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 

upon  opening  the  animal.  The" 
i  celebrated  Fred-erick-  Hoffman, 
;  after  bellowing  high  encomiums 
(On  this  preparation,  as  having, 
:  in  many  inllances  within  his  own 
i  knowledge,  perfectly  cured  epi- 
:  lepfies  and  vertigoes  from  contu- 
:  fions  of  the  head  (where  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  cure  did 
:  not  fo  much  depend  upon  the  cin- 
:»abar,  as  on  the  fpontaneous  re- 

■  covery  of  the  parts  from  the  exter- 
nal injur)')  obferves,  that  the  large 

;  repeated  dofes,  necelTary  for  hav- 
:  ing  any  effect,  can  be  borne  only 
'  where  the  firll  pafiages  are  llrong, 
and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  interlines  are  lax  and 
flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulat- 
i  ed  and  concreting  with  the  mu- 
i  cous  matter  of  the  parts,  occafions 
I  great  oppreflion ;  which  feems  to 
pe  ah  acknowledgment  that  the 
Cinnabar  is  not  fubdued  by  the 
powers  of  digeition,  and  has  no 
proper  medicinal  activity.  There 
are  indeed  fome  inllances  of  the 
daily   ufe    of   cinnabar  having 
1  brought  on  a  falivation  :  perhaps 
I  ftom  the  cinnabar,  made  ufe  of 
in  thofc  cafetj  having  contained 
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a  lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  thaa 
the  forts  commonly  met  with. 
The  regulus  of  antimony,  and 
even  White  arfenic,  when  combin- 
ed with  a  certain  quantity  of  com- 
mon fulphur,  feem  to  have  their, 
deletereous  power  deftroyed  :  ori 
feparating  more  and  more  of  the 
fulphur,  they  exert  more  and  more 
of  their  proper  virulence.  Jt  doei 
not  feem  anreafonable  to  prefurhej 
that  mercury  may  have  its  activity 
varied  in  like  manner  j  that  when 
perfectly  fatiated  with  fulphur,  it 
may  be  inert ;  and  that  when  the 
quantity  of  fulphur  is  more  and 
more  leffened,  the  compound  may' 
have  greater  and  greater  degrees 
of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mercu- 
rials.- | 

Cinnabar  is  forrief!mes'  afed  ins 
fumigations  agaih'ff  venereal  ulcers 
in  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat. 
Half  a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fame 
being  imbibed  with  the  breath, 
has  occafioned  a  violent  falivation. 
This  effect  is  by  no  means  owing 
to  the  medicine  as  cinnabar ;  when, 
fet  on  fire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mix- 
ture of  mercury  and  fulphur ;  but 
mercury  refolved  into  fume,  and 
blended  in  part  with  the  volatile, 
vitriolic  acid  ;  in  either  of  which 
circumftances,  this  mineral,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  has  very  powerful, 
effects. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATt/S. 
Calcined  mercury. 
Lond. 

Put  purified  quickfilyer  into  a 
broad-bottomed  glafs  Verier,  hav- 
ing a  fmall  hole  open  to  the  air  j 
and  keep  it  in  a  conftant  heat, 
in  a  fand-furrtace,  for  fcveral, 
months,  until  it  is  calcined  into 
a  red  powder. 

This  tedious  pfocefs  might,  in 
all  probability,  be  greatly  expedit- 
ed, by  employing,  inltcad  of*  a 

voffel 
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veflel  with  a  fmall  aperture,  a  very 
wide-mouthed,  flat- bottomed  glais 
body,  of  fuch  £.  freight  tliat  .the 
mercury  may  not  elcape  :  by  ,this 
means,  the  air,  which  is  eflential- 
ly  neceflary  to  the  calcination  of 
all  metallic  fubrta'nces,  will  be 
more-  freely  admitted.  A  veflcl 
might  be  fo  contrived,  as  to  peca- 
ii'on  a  continual "  flux  of  air  over 
t*he  furface  of  the  mercury. 

This  preparation   is    by  fome 
highly  efteemed  in  venereal  cafes, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  effica- 
cious and  certain  of  all'  the  mer- 
curials.  If  may  be  advantageoufly 
given  in  conjunction  with  opiates : 
a  bolus  or  pill,  containing  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains  of  this 
Calx,  and  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
or  more  of  opium,  with  the  addi-' 
tionof  fome  warm  aromatic  in- 
gredient,   may   be   taken  every" 
night.     Thus'  managed,   it  afts 
mildly,  though  powerfully,  as  ah 
alterative  and  diaphoretic:  given 
by  itfelf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  grains,  it  proves  a  rough 
emetic  and  cathartic. 

MERCURII  SOLUTIO. 

Solution  of  mercury. 
Edi?ib. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  pure 
quickfilver,  and  double  aqua- 
fortis. Digeft  them  together,  in 
a  phial  placed  in  a  fand-fufnace, 
that  a  limpid  folution.may  be 
made. 

Aqjjafortis  diflblves  mercury 
more  eafily,  and  in  larger  quan- 
tity, than  any  other  acid  :  fixteen 
ounces,  if  the  mcnflruum  is  very 
ftrong  and  pure,  will  take  up 
eleven  or  twelve.  As  the  liquor 
grows  cold,  a  considerable  part 
concretes,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel,  into  a  cryftalline  form.  If 
the  whole  is  wanted  to  remain 
fofpended,  a  proper  quantity  of 


water  fhould  be  added  after  the 
folution  is  completed. 

This  procefs  is  given  only  as. 
preparatory  to  fome  of  the  follow- 
ing ones.  The  folution  is  highly 
cauitic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely 
touched.  It  ftains  the  lkin  purple- 
or  black. 

'  ■    Calx  mercurii. 

Calx  of  mercury, 
E(linb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury,,  and  evaporate  it 
over, a  gentle  fire,  till  a  white 
dry  mals  remains. 

*3(i  •       1  j.  .  ?  £j«'«lkll^r«   Oil    u^'t'J tXslu' 

■  This  calx,  or  rather  fair,  of 
mercury,  is  violently  corroiive. 
It  is  rarely  made  ufe  of  any  other-, 
wife  than  for  making  the  following, 
preparation  and  the  corrofive  fub-> 
limate. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATUS, 
vulgo 

PR^ECIPITAT US  RUBER. 
Red  calx  of  mercury,  commonly 
called,  red  precipitate. 
Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it  in 
a  crucible,  with  fuccefiive  de- 
grees of  heat.  Its  white  colour 
will  change  firft  into  a  brown, 
and  afterwards  a  yellow ;  at 
length,  upon  increafing  the  fire, 
it  paffes  into  a  deep  red. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
RUBER. 
The  red  mercurial  corrofive.  . 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 
Compound  aquafortis,  defcribed 
in  page  451,   of  each  equal 
weights. 

Mix,  and  fet  them  in  a  broad- 
bottomed  veflel,  in  a  fand-heat, 

till 
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till  all  the  humidity  is  exhaled, 
and  the  mafs  has  acquired  a  red 
colour. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  com- 

fiound  menftruum,  ordered  in  this 
aft  prqcefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial 
calx  to  affume  the  bright  fparkling 
look  admired  in  it;  which,  though 
perhaps  no  advantage  to  it  as  a 
medicine,  ought  neverthelefs  to  be 
infilled  on  by  the  buyer  as  a  mark 
of  its  goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As 
foon  as  the  matter  has  gained  this 
appearance,  it  mould  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  fire,  other- 
wife  it  will  foon  lofe  it  again. 
The  preparation  of  this  red  preci- 
pitate, as  it  is  called,  in  perfection, 
is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  fecret 
not  known  to  our  chemifts;  info- 
much  that  we  are  under  a  nVceffity 
of  importing  it  from  abroad.  This 
reflection  feems  to  be  founded  on 
mifinformation  :  we  fometimes  in- 
deed receive  confiderable  quanti- 
ties from  Holland ;  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  ingredients  being 
cemmonly  cheaper  there  than  with 
us,  and  not  upon  any  fecret  in 
the  manner  of  the  preparation. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title 
imports,  an  efcharotic,  and  in  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  furgeons,  with  bafilicum, 
and  other  dreflings,  forconfuming 
fungous  flefli  in  ulcers,  and  the 
like  purpofes.  It  is  fubject  to  great 
uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength  ; 
more  or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling, 
according  to  the  degree  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  fire.  The  beft  cri- 
terion of  its  ftrength,  as  already 
obferved,  is  its  brilliant  appear- 
ance; which  is  alfo  the  mark  of 
its  genuincnefs :  if  mixed  with  mi- 
nium, which  it  i3  fometimes  faid 
to  be,  the  duller  hue  will  difcover 
the  abufe.  This  admixture  may 
be  more  certainly  detected  by 
©cans  of  fire  :  the  mercurial  part 
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will  totally  evaporate,  leaving  the 
minium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally,  in  venereal,' 
fcrophulous,  and  other  obftinate 
chronic  diforders,  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  grains,  and  more.  But 
certainly  the  milder  mercurials, 
properly  managed,  are  capable  of 
anfwering  all  that  can  be  expe&ed 
from  this ;  without  occafioning 
violent  anxieties,  tormina  of  the 
bowels,  and  other  ill  confequences, 
which  the  beft  management  can 
fcarcely  prevent  this  corrofive  pre- 
paration from  fometimes  doing. 
The  chemifts  have  contrived  fun- 
dry  methods  of  correcting  and 
rendering  it  milder,  by  divefting 
it  of  a  portion  of  the  acid ;  but 
to  no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they 
either  leave  the  medicine  ftill  too 
corrofive,  or  render  it  Yimilar  to 
others  which  are  parable  at  an 
eafier  rate. 

MERCURIUS  CORALLINUS. 
Coralline  mercury. 
Lond. 

Pour  on  the  red  mercurial  corro- 
five, about  thrice  its  weight  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  di- 
geft  them  together,  with  a  gen- 
_  tie  heat,  for  two  or  three  days, 
frequently  ftiaking  the  veftel : 
then  fet  fire  to  the  fpirit,  keep- 
ing the  powder  continually  ftir- 
ring  till  all  the  fpirit  is  burnt 
away. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  all  the 
more  violent  preparations  of  this 
kind,  compofed  of  metallic  bodies 
united  with  acids,  are  rendered 
milder  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of 
wine  :  the  acid  being  dulcified,  or 
in  part  abforbed'  by  the  fpirit. 
This  evidently  happens  in  fome 
cafes,  where  the  proportion  of  acid 
is  large,  or  furficicnt  to  render  the' 
compound  foluLle  in  water:  but 
'  I-  1  that 
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that  it  happens  equally  in  others, 
I  cannot  affirm.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  mercurius  coralli- 
nus,  whether  from  this  caufe,  or 
barely  from  fome  of  the  acid  be- 
ing diffipatcd  by  the  heat  of  the 
burning  fpirit,  proves  consider- 
ably milder  than  the  corrofive  was 
at  firft.  It  is  ftill,  however,  a 
medicine  of  great  activity,  and 
feems  to  be  fcarce  fufficiently  fafe 
for  internal  ufe  :  a  few  grains  of 
it  generally  prove  cathartic  or  e- 
metic,  and  fometimes  occafion 
violent  fymptoms. 

Arcanum  corallinum. 
The  coralline  fee  ret. 
Take  five  ounces  of  the  red  mercu- 
rial corrofive,  and  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre  :  diftil  off  the 
fpirit  in  a  retort;  return  it  with 
four  ounces  of  ffelh  fpirit  of 
nitre  upon  the  refiduum,  and 
draw  it  off  again  as  before : 
repeat  this  procefs  with  four 
ounces  of  new  fpirit  j  and  at 
laft  keep  the  fire  up  very  ftrong, 
for  at  leait  two  hours.  The 
powder,  which  remains  in  the 
retort,  is  to  be  put  into  a  cruci- 
ble, and  kept  of  a  worm-red 
heat  for  feven  or  eight  minutes : 
then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour, 
in  three  pints  of  pure  water: 
diftil  from  it  twelve  ounces  of 
tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  co- 
hobating  the  fpirit  twice :  digeft 
it  for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  fand- 
heat,  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
frefh  tartarized  fpirit ;  raifing 
the  fire  towards  the  end,  fo  as 
to  make  the  fpirit  fimmer  a 
little  :  afterwards  fuffer  the 
whole  to  cool,  decant  off  the 
fpirit,  and  dry  the  powder  for 
ufe. 

This  preparation,  notwithstand- 
ing its  pompous  name,  is  a  very 
unthrifty  and   injudicious  one. 


The  cohobation  of  fpirit  of  nitre 
upon  the  corrofive,  anfwers  no 
ufeful  purpofe ;  for  whatever  the 
acid  communicates,  is  afterwards 
diffolved  and  feparatcd  by  the 
water  :  if  the  direction  of  keep- 
ing up  a  ftrong  fire  for  fome  time, 
after  the  laft  diftillation,  is  not 
ftri&ly  complied  with,  all  the  mer- 
cury will  diffolve  in  the  water,  and 
the  folution  will  prove  Similar  to 
the  folutio  mercurii  above  defcrib- 
ed. 

PuLvrs  PRINCIPIS. 
Prince's  powder. 
Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mer- 
curial corrofive  into  a  fine  pow- 
der ;  and  digeft  it  with  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  an  almoft 
boiling  heat,  for  twelve  hours, 
occasionally  ftirring  up  the  pow- 
der from  the  bottom  :  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  digeft  the 
powder  in  a  frefh  parcel  of 
water  as  before  ;  repeating  this 
procefs  a  third  time.  The  laft 
water  being  poured  off,  grind 
the  powder  with  double  its 
weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
digeft  it  as  at  firft,  in  frefh  waters, 
till  it  becomes  infipid.  After- 
wards boil  it  in  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
and  laftly,  pouring  off  the  Spi- 
rit, dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra. 
Red  panacea  of  mercury. 
Digeft  the  red  mercurial  corrofive 
with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
making  the  veffel  three  or  four 
times  :  pour  oft"  the  water,  dry 
the  powder,  and  digeft  it  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  for  fifteen  days.  The 
fpirit  being  then  decanted  oft', 
burn  upon  the  calx  twice  its 
weight  of  tin&ure  of  fulphur  : 
afterwards  digeft  it  two  or  three 
days  longer  in  frefh  fpirit  of 

wine  ; 
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wine  ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  ex- 
ficcate  it  for  ufe. 

The  three  foregoing  prepara- 
tions- have  been  kept  in  particu- 
lar hands  as  fecrets.  At  bottom 
they  are  all  nearly  the  fame,  and 
inuch  too  trivial  to  deferve  the 
pains  taken  about  them.  They 
are  perhaps  farther  diverted  of 
acid,  than  the  mercurius  corallinus 
of  the  mops ;  but  have  this  dis- 
advantage, that  the  quantity  of 
acid  feparated  in  the  troublefome 
digeflions,  &c.  mull  vary  accord- 
ing to  different  circumftances  in 
the  operation.  All  the  four  Hand 
recommended  in  fmall  dofes,  two 
grains  for  inftance,  as  excellent 
alterants  and  diaphoretics  i  in 
larger  ones,  they  prove  emetic 
and  cathartic. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
SUBLIMATUS,  vel  ALBUS. 
..  The  white  mercurial  corrofwe^  or 
_  corrcjive  mercury  fublimate. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,forty  ounces; 
Sea  fait,  thirty-three  ounces; 
Nitre,  twenty-eight  ounces; 
Calcined  green  vitriol,  fixty-fix 
ounces. 

Grind  the  quickfilver,  in  a  wooden 
or  ftone  mortar,  with  an  ounce 
or  more  of  corrofive  mercury 
fublimate  already  made,  until 
the  quickfilver  is  divided  into 
fmall  grains:  this  mixture  is  to 
be  ground  with  the  nitre,  and 
afterwards  with  the  fea  fait  ; 
then  add  the  calcined  vitriol, 
continuing  the  triture  only  for 
a  little  time  longer,  left  the 
quickfilver  lhould  run  together 
again.  Laftly,  proceed  to  fub- 
limation,  in  a  glafs  matrafs ;  to 
which  you  may  adapt  a  head, 
in  order  to  fave  a  little  fpirit 
that  will  cornc  over. 
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It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  cor- 
rofive fublimate  participates  of  all 
the  ingredients  employed  in  this 
procefs;  though  it  is  certain,  that 
it  confiftsonly  of  mercury  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea  fait  united  together. 
The  -materials  being  mixed  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid ;  which,  diflodg- 
ing  thofe  of  the  nitre  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  place.  The  ma- 
rine acid,  refolved  into  fume  and 
affirted  by  the  nitrous,  diflblves  the 
mercury  now  alfo  ftrongly  heated. 
This  acid,  though  it  very  difficult- 
ly acts  on  mercury,  yet  when  thus 
once  united  with  it,  is  more  ftrong- 
ly retained  thereby  than  any  other 
acid.  The  nitrous  fpirit,  there- 
fore, having  nothing  to  retain  it 
(for  its  own  bafis,  and  that  of  the 
fea  fait  are  both  occupied  by  the 
vitriolic  ;  and  that  which  the  vi- 
triolic forfook  to  unite  with  thefe, 
is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with 
it)  arifes ;  leaving  the  mercury 
and  'marine  acid  to  fublime  toge- 
ther when  the  heat  fhall  be  ftrong 
enough  to  elevate  them.  Some 
fmall  portion  of  the  marine  fpirit 
arifes  along  with  the  nitrous  ;  and 
hence  this  compound  acid  has 
been  ufually  employed,  inftead  of 
the  aquafortis  compoftta,  to  which  it 
is  fimilar,  for  making  the. red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
vitriol,  and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre 
and  fea  fait,  are  of  no  farther  ufe 
in  this  procefs,  than  as  convenient 
intermediums  for  facilitating  the 
union  of  the  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acids.  They  likewife  ferve  to 
afford  a  fupport  for  the  fublimate 
to  reft  upon,  which  thus  aflumes 
the  form  it  is  expe&ed  in,  that  of 
a  placenta  or  cake.  The  defign 
of  adding  a  little  fublimate  already 
made  is  to  facilitate  the  extinction 
of  the  mercury,  or  its  mixture 
with  the  other  materials. 

L  1  2  There 
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There  are  fundry  other  ways 
of  making  this  preparation,  or  of 
combining  mercury  with  the  ma- 
rine acid.  If  mercury  corroded 
by  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  white 
mafs  (as  for  making  the  yellow 
niercuri.il  emetic  or  turpeth  mine- 
ral defcribcd  hereafter)  be  mixed 
v/ith  an  equal  quantity  of  fea  fait 
and  fet  to  fublime  ;  the  vitriolic 
acid  will  quit  the  mercury  to  unite 
with  the  bafis  of  the  fea  fait ;  and 
the  acid  of  the  fea  fait,  now  fet 
at  liberty',  will  unite  with  the  mer- 
cury, and  fublime  with  it  into  the 
compound  required.  The  difco- 
very  of  this  method  is  generally 
attributed  to  Boulduc  ;  though  it 
is  found  alfo  in  Kunckel's  labora- 
torium  chymicum. , 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by 
the  nitrous  acid  inftead  of  the  vi- 
triolic, the  event  will  be  the  fame; 
that  acid  equally  quitting  the  mer- 
cury, and  felting  loofe  the  marine. 
This  method  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh have  received. 

Edinb. 

Take 

Calx  of  mercury  (that  is,  a  fo- 
lution  of  mercury  in  aquafor- 
tis, evaporated  to  a  dry  white 
mafs), 

Decrepitated  fea  fait,  of  each  e- 
qual  quantities. 
Powder^  and  mix  thefe  well  toge- 
ther ;  and  put  them  into  a  ma- 
trafs, of  which  they  may  nearly 
fill  one  half:  place  the  vefTel  in 
a  fand-furnace,  and  proceed  to 
fublimation;  applying  at  fir  ft  a 
gentle  heat,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafing  it,  till  all  the  fublimate 
has  arifen,  in  a  white  cryftalline 
mafs,  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
matrafs  :  feparate  this  from  the 
red  fcoria,  and  purify  it,  if 
needful,  by  a  fecond  fublima- 
tion. 
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The  fublimate  made  by  this 
method  is  the  fame  with  the  fore- 
going ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  fixt 
matter  is  fmall,  it  difficultly  af- 
fumcs  the  form  of  a  cake.  It  re- 
quires indeed  fome  (kill  in  the  ope- 
rator, to  give  it  this  appearance 
when  either  procefs  is  followed. 
When  large  quantities  are  made, 
this  form  may  be  eafily  obtained, 
by  placing  the  matrafs  r.o  deeper  in 
the  fand  than  the  furface  of  the 
matter  contained  in  it ;  and  re- 
moving a  little  of  the  fand  from  the 
fides  of  the  glafs,  as  foon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  appear  in  the 
neck ;  when  the  heat  Ihould  like- 
wife  be  fomewhat  lowered,  and 
not  at  all  raifed  during  the  whole 
procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known 
to  be  completed  by  the  edges  of 
the  cryftalline  cake,  which  will 
form  upon  the  furface  of  the  ca- 
put mortuum,  appearing  fmootb. 
and  even,  and  a  little  removed 
from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and 
few  even  of  the  chemifts,  attempt 
the  making  of  this  preparation 
themfelves  ;  greateft  part  of  what 
is  ufed  among  us  comes  from 
Venice  and  Holland.  This  foreign 
fublimate  has  been  reported  to  be 
adulterated  with  arfenic.  Some 
affirm  that  this  dangerous  fraud' 
may  be  difcovered  by  the  fubli- 
mate turning  black  on  being  moif- 
tened  with  alkaline  ley ;  which 
by  others  is  denied.  As  this  point 
feemed  of  fome  importance  to  be 
determined,  I  made  fundry  ex- 
periments with  this  view,  which 
convinced  me  of  the  infufficiency 
of  alkalies  for  difcovering  arfe- 
nic. Alkaline  ley,  poured  into 
a  folution  of  pure  fublimate, 
into  a  folution  of  pure  arfenic, 
and  into  a  mixture  of  the  two 
folutions  in  different  propor- 
tions, produced  no  blacknels  in 
any :  and  though  the  pure  fubli- 
mate, 
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mate,  and  the  mixtures  of  it  with 
arfenic,  exhibited  fome  differences 
in  thefe  trials,  yet  thefe  differences 
were  neither  fo  conftant,  nor  fo 
ftrongiv  marked,  as  to  be  laid 
down,  tiniverfally,  for  criteria  of 
the  prefence  or  ablence  of  arfenic  : 
different  fpecimens  of  fublimate, 
known  to  be  pure,  differed  consi- 
derably in  this  refpeft ;  probably 
from  their  holding  a  little  more  or 
Iefs  mercury  in  proportion  to  the 
acid,  or  from  their  retaining  fome 
fmall  portion  of  thofe  acids  which 
were  employed  in  the  preparation 
as  intermedia. 

Some  chemifts  deny  the  practi- 
cability of  this  adulteration.  There ' 
is  a  procefs  common  in  books  of" 
chemiftrv,  wherein  fublimate  and 
arfenic  being  mixed  together  and 
fet  to  fublime,  they  do  not  arife  in 
one  mafs,  or  yield  any  thing  Si- 
milar to  the  preparation  here  in- 
tended :  the  arfenic  abforbs  the 
acid  of  the  fublimate,  and  is  re- 
duced thereby  into  a  liquid  or 
butyraceous  confidence  ;  while  the 
mercury,  thus  freed  from  the  acid, 
diftiis  in  its  running  form  :  if  the 
quantity  of  arfenic  is  infufficient 
to  decompound  the  whole  of  the 
fublimate,  the  remainder  of  the 
fublimate  concretes  diftin£l  from 
thearfenical  butter.  From  whence 
they  conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fub- 
limate cannot  be  united  together 
into  a  crvftalline  cake,  the  form  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought 
to  us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not 
altogether  decif:v  e  ;  for  though 
arfenic  and  fulphur  do  not  aifume 
the  required  form  by  the  common 
procefs,  it  is  poffible  they  may  by 
fome  other  management.  It  will 
therefore  (though  I  have  never 
found  any  rcafon  to  fufpeft  that 
the  ah'jfe  is  praftifed)  be  proper 
to  point  out  means  for  the.  fatif- 
faction  of  thofe,   who   may  be 
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defirous  of  convincing  themfelves 
of  the  genuinenefs  of  this  im- 
portant preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fublimate,  powdered  in  a 
glafs  mortar,  be  well  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  black  flux, 
(page  532.)  and  a  little  filings  or 
/havings  of  irort  :  put  the  mixture 
into  a  crucible  capable  of  holding 
four  or  five  times  as  much  ;  give  . 
a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  and  then  haftily  increafe  it 
to  a  white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of 
a  garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived 
during  the  procefs ;  and  if  the 
particles  of  iron  retain  their  form, 
without  any  of  them  being  melted  j 
I  think  we  may  be  fecure  that  the 
mixture  contained  no  arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a  moft  violent 
corrofive,  prefently  corrupting  and 
deftroying  all  the  parts  cf  the  body 
it  touches.  A  folution  of  it  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  dram  to  a  quart,  is  made  ufe  of 
for  keeping  down  proud  flefli,  and 
cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  a  more 
dilute  folution  as  a  cofmetic,  and 
for  deftroying  cutaneous  infects. 
But  a  great  deal  of  caution  is  re- 
quifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes 
of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe 
of  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a 
grain.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if 
a  grain  of  it  be  diffolved  in  an 
ounce  or  more  of  water,  and  a 
dram  of  this  folution,  foftened  with 
fyrup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  it  will  perform  won- 
dersin  many  reputed  incurable  di- 
Aempers;  but  particularly  cautions 
us  not  to  venture  upon  it,  unlefs 
the  method  of  managing  it  is  well 
known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous 
fpirits  has  of  late  been  given  in- 
ternally in  larger  dofes ;  from  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  to  half  a  grain. 

L  1  3  This 
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This  method  of  ufing  it  was 
brought  into  vogue  by  baron  Van 
Swieten  at  Vienna,  particularly 
for  venereal  maladies;  and  fevcral 
trials  of  it  have  been  made  in  this 
kingdom  alfo  with  fuccefs.  Eight 
grains  of  the  fublimate  are  diflblv- 
ed  in  fixteen  ounces  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  or  proof  fpirit ;  the 
rectified  fpirit  diflblves  it  more 
perfectly,  and  feems  to  make  the 
medicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof  fpirit  of  .the  origi- 
nal prefcription  of  Van  Swieten. 
Of  this  folution,  from  one  to  two 
fpoonfuls,  that  is,  from  half  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce,  are  given 
twice  a  day,  and  continued  till  all 
the  fymptoms  are  removed;  ob- 
ferving  to  ufe  a  low  diet,  with 
plentiful  dilution,  otherwife  the 
fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,  and 
gripe  feverely,  It  generally  purges 
more  or  lefs  at  the  beginning,  but 
afterwards  feerns  to  operate  chiefly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifls  of  mercury 
united  with  a  large  quantity  of 
marine  acid.  There  are  two  gene- 
ral methods  of  deftroying  its  cor- 
rofive quality,  and  rendering  it 
mild  ;  combining  with  it  fo  much 
frefh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up,  and  feparating  a 
part  of  the  acid  by  means  of  al- 
kaline falts,  and  the  like.  On  the 
firft  principle,  mercurius  dulcis  is 
formed  ;  on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS 

SUBLIMATUS. 
Dulcified  mercury  fublimate. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Corrofive    mercury  fublimate, 

one  pound ; 
Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 
Having  powdered  the  fublimate, 
add  to  it  the  quickfilver,  and 
digcll  them  together  in  amatrafs, 


with  a  gentle  heat  of  fand,  until 
they  unite;  then,  increafing  the 
heat,  let  the  mixture  be  fub- 
limed.  The  fublimed  matter, 
freed  from  the  acrimonious  part 
at  top  and  fuch  mercurial  glo- 
bules as  happen  to  appear  di- 
ftincT:  in  it,  is  to  be  reduced  into 
powder,  and  fublimed  again  ; 
and  this  fublimation  repeated  fix 
times, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to  powder  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  four  ounces; 
Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces. 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver 
ceafes  to  appear ;  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  finer  powder  that  flies 
off.  Put  the  powder  into  an  ob- 
long phial,  offuchafize,  that  on- 
ly one-third  of  it  may  be  filled; 
and  fet  the  glafs  in  a  fand-furT 
nace,  fo  as  that  the  fand  may 
reach  up  to  one  half  its  height, 
By  degrees  of  fire  fucceffively 
applied,  almoft  all  the  mercury 
will  fublime,  and  adhere  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  veflel.  The 
glafs  being  then  broken,  and 
the  red  powder  which  is  found 
in  its  bottom,  with  the  whitilh 
one  that  flicks  about  the  neck, 
being  thrown  away,  let  the 
white  mercury  he  fublimed  a- 
gain  three  or  four  times. 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a  very 
noxious  operation  :  for  it  is  almoft 
impofiible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the  lighter  particles  of  the  former 
from  arifing,  fo  as  to  affeft  the  o- 
perator's  eyes  and  mouth.  It  is 
neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence,  that  the  ingredients  be 
perfectly  united  before  the  fubli- 
mation 
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mation  is  begun :  this  may  be 
moil  commodiouily  effected,  by  the 
digeltion  ordered  in  the  firft  of  the 
above  procefles.  It  is  indeed  ftill 
neceflary  to  pulverize  the  fubli- 
mate,  before  the  mercury  is  added 
to  it;  but  this  may  be  fafely  per- 
formed, with  a  little  caution  ;  es- 
pecially, if  during  the  pulveriza- 
tion, the  matter  be  now  and  then 
fprinkled  with  a  little  fpirit  of 
wine  :  this  addition  does  not  at 
all  impede  the  union  of  the  ingre- 
dients, or  prejudice  the  Sublima- 
tion: it  will  be  convenient  not  to 
clofe  the  top  of  the  fubliming  vef- 
fel  with  a  cap  of  paper  at  firft 
(as  is  ufually  pradtifed)  but  to  de- 
fer this  till  the  mixture  begins  to 
fublime,  that  the  fpirit  may  ef- 
cape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  and 
the  more  fo,  as  a  miftaken  theory 
herein  has  been  productive  of  Se- 
veral  errors  with  regard  to  the 
operation  of  mercurials  in  general. 
It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  dulcifica- 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mercu- 
rius corrcfi'vus,  is  owing  to  the  Spi- 
cule or  (harp  points,  on  which  its 
corrofivenefs  depends,  being  brok- 
en and  worn  off  by  the  frequent 
Sublimations.  If  this  opinion  was 
juft,  the  corrofive  would  become 
mild,  without  any  addition,  barely 
by  repeating  the  Sublimation  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 
The  abatement  of  the  corrofive 
quality  of  thefublimate  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  combination  of  So 
much  frefh  mercury  with  it,  as  is 
capable  of  being  united  ;  and  by 
whatever  means  this  combination 
is  effe&ed,  the  preparation  will  be 
Sufficiently  dulcified.  Triture  and 
digeftion  promote  the  union  of  the 
two,  whilft  Sublimation  tends  ra- 
ther to  diSunite  them.  The  pru- 
dent operator,  therefore,  will  not  be 
Solicitous  about  Separating  Such 
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mercurial  globules  as  appear  di- 
ltintt  after  the  firll  Sublimation  ; 
he  will  endeavour  rather  to  com- 
bine them  with  the  reft,  by  re- 
peating the  triture  and  digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  mercurius  dulcis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed ;  and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once  ;  and  Neumann 
propoSes  making  it  diredtly,  by  a 
fingle  Sublimation,  from  the  ingre- 
dients which  the  corrofive  Subli- 
mate is  prepared  from,  by  only 
taking  the  quickfilver  in  a  larger 
proportion.  If  the  medicine,  made 
after  either  of  thefe  methods,  fhould 
prove  in  any  degree  acrid,  water, 
boiled  on  it  for  Some  time,  will  diS- 
Solve  and  Separate  that  part  in 
which  its  acrimony  confifts.  The 
marks  of  the  preparation  being 
Sufficiently  dulcified,  are,  its  being 
perfectly  infipid  to  the  tafte,  and 
indiftbluble  by  long  boiling  in 
water.  .Whether  the  water,  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  has 
taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be 
known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor 
a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  or 
any  volatile  alkaline  fpirit:  if  the 
deco&ion  has  any  mercurial  im- 
pregnation, it  will  grow  turbid  on 
this  addition :  if  otherwiSe,  it  will 
continue  limpid.  But  here  care 
muft  be  taken  not  to  be  deceived 
by  an  extraneous  Saline  matter  in 
the  water  itSelf :  moft  of  the  com- 
mon fpring  waters  turn  milky  on 
the  addition  of  alkalies  :  and 
therefore,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water,  or  rain  wa- 
ter, ought  to  be  ufed. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  Seven  times 
Sublimed,  has  been  commonly  call- 
ed Calomelas ,  and  Aquila  alba ; 
names  which  are  now  dropt  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges.  Calomelas  is  indeed  a 
very  improper  name  for  a  white 
preparation,  the  word  implying  a 
black  colour  :  by  grinding  mer- 
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curius  dulcis  with  volatile  fpirits, 
it  becomes  blackifh,  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  true  calomel. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  belt  and  fafeft  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral  for  general 
ufe,  whether  intended  to  aft  as  a 
fialogogue,  diaphoretic,  or  alterant. 
Many  of  the  more  elaborate  pro- 
ceffes  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The 
dofe,  for  raifing  a  falivation,  is 
ten  or  fifteen  grains,   taken  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills,  every 
night  or  oftener,  till  the  ptyalifm 
begins.    As  an  alterant  and  dia- 
phoretic, it  is  given  in  dofes  of . 
five  or  fix  grains  ;   a  purgative 
being  occafionally  interpofed,  to 
prevent  its  affecting  the  mouth. 
It  anfwers,  however,  much  better, 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities, 
as  one,  two,  or  three  grains  every 
morning  and  evening  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fuch  fubftances  as  deter- 
mine its  attion  to  the  fkin,  as 
the  extract  or  refin  of  guaiacum  ; 
the  patient  at  the  fame  time  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  liberally 
of  warm  diluent  liquors.    By  this 
method  of  managing  it,  obltinate 
cutaneous  and  venereal  diftempers 
have  been  fuccefsfully  cured,  with- 
out any  remarkable  increafe  of  the 
fenfibje  evacuations. 

Panacea  mercurii. 
Mercurial  panacea. 
Take  any  quantity  of  levigated 
calomel,  and  four  times  as  much 
fpirit  of  wine.  Digeft  them 
together  in  a  fand-heat  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  making  the 
vefiel  ;  then  pour  off"  the  fpirit, 
and  dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  forego- 
ing; for,  as  Lemery  obferves,  the 
fpirit  of  wine  does  not  diffblve 


any  part  of  the  calomel.  Some 
chemifts   have   therefore  recom- 
mended a  proof  fpirit,  or  com- 
mon water,  as  more  fuitable  for 
this  purpofe  than  rectified  fpirit : 
if  any  part  indeed  of  the  calomel 
remains  not  fufficiently  dulcified, 
this  will  be  diffblved  by  boiling 
in  water,   and  confequently  the 
preparation  becomes  milder ;  but 
if  the  calomel  is  well  made,  even 
water  will  have  no  effect  upon  it; 
the  mercury  and   fpirit  of  fait 
being  fo  clofely  united  to  each 
other,    as  not  to  admit  of  any 
feparation   by    the   means  here 
propofed.    Nor  indeed  does  good 
mercurius  dulcis  want  any  of  its 
acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
already  fufficiently  fafe,  and  mild 
in  its  operation.    The  Edinburgh 
college   therefore,   who  received 
this   preparation  in   the  former 
editions  of  their  pharmacopoeia., 
have  now  rejected  it, 

MERCURIUS 
PR^CIPITATUS  ALBUS. 
White  ■precipitate  of  mercury. 
Edinb. 

Diffblve  fublimate  corrofive  mer,- 
cury  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
hot  water,  and  gradually  drop 
into  the  folution  fome  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac,  as  long  as  any 
precipitation  enfues,  VVafh  the 
precipitated  powder  upon  a  fil- 
ter, with  feveral  freffi  quantities 
of  warm  water. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chief- 
ly in  ointments,  in  which  inten- 
tion its  fine  white  colour  is  no 
fmall  recommendation  to  it.  For 
internal  purpofes,  it  is  rarely  cm^ 
ployed,  nor  is  it  at  all  wanted  : 
it  is  nearly  fimilar  to  mercurius 
dulcis,  but  lefs  certain  in  its 
effects.  Corrofive  fublimate,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  confifts  of 
mercury  united  with  a  large  pro- 
portion 
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portion  of  acid  :  it  is  there  dul- 
cified by  adding  as  much  frefh 
mercury  as  is  furficient  to  latiate 
all  the  acid ;  here,  by  feparating 
all  the  acid  that  is  not  fatiated. 
This  laft  way  feems  an  unfrugal 
one,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
lois  of  the  acid,  but  of  the  vo- 
latile fpirit  necelTary  for  abforb- 
ing  it.    The  operator  may  how- 
ever,   if  it    lhould    be  thought 
worth  while,  recover  the  volatile 
fait  from  the  liquor,  by  adding 
to  it,   after  the  precipitate  has 
been  ieparated,  a  proper  quantity 
of  potaih,  and  diftilling  with  a 
gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  for  the  fpirit  or  volatile  fait 
of  fal  ammoniac ;  for  a  true  fal 
_ammcniac  is  regenerated,  in  the 
precipitation,  from  the  union  of 
the  volatile  fpirit  with  the  ma- 
rine acid  of  the  fublimate.  It 
js  by  no  means  adviieable  to  ufe 
the  liquor  itfelf  as  a  folution  of 
fal  ammoniac,  or  to  feparate  the 
fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evapora- 
tion and  cryftallization,  as  a  part 
of  the  mercury  might  be  retained, 
and  communicate  dangerous  qua- 
lities :  but  the  volatile  fait  fepa- 
rated  by  diftiilation  may  be  ufed 
without  fear  of  its  containing  any 
mercury,  none  of  which  will  arife 
with  the  heat  by  which  volatile 
falts  are  diilil'ed. 

Fbct  alkalies  anfwer  as  effedtu- 
ally,  for  precipitating  folutions 
of  fublimate,  as  the  volatile ;  but 
the  precipitate,  obtained  by  means 
of  the  former,  inlcead  of  being 
white  as  with  the  latter,  is  gene- 
rally of  a  redciim  yellow  or  orange 
colour.  If  fal  ammoniac  be  dif- 
folved  along  with  the  fublimate, 
the  addition  of  fixt  alkalies  will 
now,  extricating  the  volatile  al- 
kali of  the  fal  ammoniac,  occa- 
fion  as  white  a  precipitation,  as  if 
the  volatile  alk.ali  had  been  pre- 
yioufiy  feparated  and  employed  in 
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its  pure  itate :  and  this  compen- 
dium is  now  allowed  by  the  Lon- 
don college.  The  procefs  is  as 
follows. 

Land. 

Take 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury, 
Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

DilTolve  them  both  together  in, 
water,,  filter  the  folution,  and 
precipitate  it  with  a  folution  of 
any  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Wafh 
the  precipitated  powder,  till  it 
is  perfectly  fweet  (that  is,  in- 
fipid  or  void  of  acrimony.) 

Here  the  fal  ammoniac,  be- 
fides  its  ufe  in  the  capital  inten- 
iton,  to  make  a  white  precipita- 
tion, promotes  the  folution  of  the 
fublimate;  which,  of  itfelf,  is 
difficultly,  and  fcarce  at  all  totally 
foluble  by  repeated  boiling  in 
water :  for  however  fkilfully  it  is 
prepared,  fome  part  of  ir  will 
have  an  under-proportion  of  acid, 
and  confequently  approach  to  the 
Hate  of  mercurius  dulcis.  A  good 
deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  the 
precipitation  :  for  if  too  large  a 
quantity  of  the  fixt  alkaline  fo- 
lution be  imprudently  added,  the 
precipitate  will  lofe  the  elegant 
white  colour  for  which  it  is  va- 
lued. 

A  precipitate  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  preceding  has 
been  commonly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  fame  name,  mercurius  prje- 
cipitatus  albus  ;  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  in  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, is  as  follows. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little,  fomc  very  flrong  brine  of 
fea  fait,  until  all  the  quicklilver 
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is  precipitated  in  form  of  a  very 
white  powder;  which  is  to  be 
waflied  upon  a  filter  with  warm 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off 
without  any  acrimony.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  put  betwixt 
the  folds  of  paper,  and  dried 
with  a  very  gentle  heat. 

This  is  a  very  unfrugal  pre- 
paration :  for  fea  fait,  in,  whatever 
proportion  it  be  added,  will  not 
precipitate  all  the  mercury :  this 
evidently  appears  upon  adding  a 
fmall  quantity  of  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  or  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirit,  to  the  liquor  which 
remains  after  the  precipitate  is 
fallen,  when  it  will  again  grow 
turbid,  and  let  fall  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  frefh  precipitate. 
Homberg  obferves,  that  if  the 
acid  fpirit  bears  an  over-propor- 
tion to  the  mercury  in  the  folu- 
tion, no  precipitation  at  all  will 
follow  upon  the  affufion  of  the 
brine  of  fea  fait.  If  the  precipi- 
tate be  warned  too  often  with  hot 
water,  it  will  all  diflblve  and  pafs 
the  filter  :  the  fame  accident  will 
likewife  happen,  if  the  brine  em- 
ployed at  firft  to  throw  down  the 
mercury  be  fuffered  to  ftand  too 
long  upon  the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fubftitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this ; 
but  very  injudicioufly  :  the  firft 
is  fo  mild,  as  not  improperly  to 
deferve  the  appellation  by  which 
it  is  diftinguifhed  in  the  former 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  dulcis ; 
whilft  this  laft  is  fo  far  corrofive, 
as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers 
for  the  purpofes  of  an  efcharotic. 
Internally,  it  is  among  us  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  character  given  of  it  by 
Boerhaave,  of  being  *<  perhaps 
"  the  belt  remedy  hitherto  af- 
f*  forded  by  mercury."  Mercu- 


rius  dulcis  produces  the  good  ef- 
fects which  this  is  fuppofed  to  do, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty, 
and  without  difordering  the'con- 
ftitution,  occafioning  vomiting,  &c. 
which  this  precipitate,  in  a  dofe 
of  two  or  three  grains,  frequently- 
does. 

MERCURIUS  PRiECIPITATUS 
FUSCUS,   VulgO  WURTZII. 

Brown,  commonly  called  IVurlz?:, 
precipitate. 

Take  any  quantity  of  a  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  gradually  drop  into  it  oil 
of  tartar  per  deliquium,  till  the 
efFervefcence  ceafes.  A  pow- 
der will  *precipitate,  which  is 
to  be  edulcorated  as  the  fore- 
going. 

This  preparation  was  in  con- 
fiderable  efteem  fome  years  ago, 
but  at  prefent  is  rarely  or  never 
made  ufe  of,  and  hence  it  is 
now  rejected  both  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges.  It 
does  not  feem  to  differ  in  ftrength 
or  effects  from  the  fweet  preci- 
pitate.' 

MERCURIUS 
PRiECIPITATUS  VIRIDIS. 
Green  precipitate  of  mercury. 
Edinb. 

Diffolve  four  ounces  of  corrofive 
fublimate  mercury  (previoufly 
reduced  to  powder)  in  a  quart 
of  hot  water. 

Digeft  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
copper  filings,  with  eight  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a 
matrafs,  until  a  deep  blue  tinc- 
ture is  extracted. 
Filter  the  tincture,  and  drop  it 
by  degrees  into  the  mercurial 
folution :  when  the  precipitate 
has  fallen,  evaporate  in  a  fand'» 
heat  to  drynefs-. 

This. 
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This  differs  from  the  fweet  pre- 
cipitate, in  containing  an  admix- 
ture of  copper,  which  renders  it  an 
5  metic  too  rough  to  be  ufed  inter- 
nally with  fafety  :  and  hence  the 
preient  practice  has  almolt  entirely 
rejected  it. 

This  preparation  is  consider- 
ably different  from  the  green  pre- 
cipitate of  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 
There,  the  proportion  of  copper, 
contained  in  the  preparation  when 
finifned,  is  much  greater for, 
though  the  quantity  directed  to  be 
taken  is  lefs,  yet  aquafortis  being 
employed  for  the  menftruum,  the 
whole  is  diflblved ;  whereas  the 
volatile  fpirit,  here  employed,  ex- 
tracts but  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
ft. 

MERCURIUS  EMETICUS 
FLAVUS. 
"The  yellow  mercurial  emetic. 
Loud. 

Upon  punned  quickfilver,  con- 
tained in  a  glafs  veffej,  pour 
double  its  weight  of  the  ftrong 
fpirit,  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Heat 
the  liquor  by  degrees,  fo  as  at 
length  to  make  it  boil,  till  a 
white  mafs  remains,  which  is 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  with  a 
ftrong  fire.  This  mafs,  on  the 
affufion  of  warm  water,  grows 
yellowifh,  and  falls  into  pow- 
der, which  is  to  be  diligently 
ground  with  the  water,  in  a 
glafs  mortar :  then  fuffer  it  to 
fettle,  pour  off  the  water,  and 
wafh  the  powder  in  fcveral 
parcels  of  frcfti  water,  until  it  is 
fufneiently  dulcified. 

MERCURIUS 
PRiECIPITATUS  FLAVUS, 
feu 

TURPETHUM  MINERALE. 
Yellow  precipitate  of  mercury^  or 
turpcth  mineral. 
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Edinb. 

Take  four  ounces  of  pure  quick- 
filver, and  eight  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Cautioufly  mix  them 
together,  and  diftil  in  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  to 
drynefs  ;  the  white  calx,  which 
is  left  at  the  bottom,  being 
ground  to  powder,  and  thrown 
into  warm  water,  immediately 
grows  of  a  yellow  colour:  wafh 
this  in  frefh  waters  renewed 
feveral  times,  until  it  has  loft 
all  its  acrimony :  then  dry  it 
for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  directed,  was  double  to 
that  in  the  above  prefcriptions : 
the  reduction,  now  made  in  this 
article,  greatly  facilitates  the  pro- 
cefs :  and  even  lefs  than  the  pre- 
fent  quantity  would  fufEce. 

Boerhaave  directs  this  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs, 
flowly  heated,  and  then  placed 
immediately  upon  burning  coals ; 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
fumes,  which  are  extremely  noxi- 
ous. This  method  will  fucceed 
very  well,  with  a  little  addrefs, 
when  the  ingredients  are  in  fmall 
quantity  :  but  where  the  mixture  is 
large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  retort, 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  with  a 
recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of -water,  luted  to  it,  Great 
care  fhould  be  taken,  when  the 
oil  of  vitriol  begins  to  bubble, 
to  ileadily  keep  up  the  heat, 
without  at  all  increafing  it,  till 
the  ebullition  ceafes,  when  the 
fire  mould  be  augmented  to  the 
utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as 
pofiible  of  the  redundant  acid  may 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely 
exficcated,  it  proves  a  cauftic  fait, 
which  in  the  ablution  with  water 
will  almoft  all  diffolve,  leaving 
only  a  little  quantity  of  turpeth  : 
5  i  the 
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the  more  of  the  acid  has  been 
diflipatcd,  the  lefs  of  the  remain- 
ing mercury  will  diflblve,  and 
confequently  the  yield  of  turpeth 
will  be  the  greater;  fire  expelling 
only  the  acid  (viz.  fuch  part  of 
the  acid  as  is  not  completely  fa- 
tiated  with  mercury)  while  water 
takes  up  always,  along  with  the 
acid,  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
the  mercury  itfelf.  Even  when 
the  matter  has  been  ftrongly'  cal- 
cined, a  part  will  flill  be  fohtble: 
this  evidently  appears  upon  pour- 
ing into  the  warnings  a  little 
foiution  of  fi.vt  alkaline  fait, 
which  will  throw  down  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  yellow  precipi- 
tate, greatly  .refembling  the  tur- 
bith,  except  that  it  is  lefs  violent 
in  operation. 

•  From  this  experiment,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  beft  method  of 
edulcorating  this  powder  is,  by 
impregnating  the  wa'er,  intended 
to  be  ufed  in  its  ablution,  with 
a  determined  proportion  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait:  for  by  this  means, 
the  warned  turbith  will  not  only 
turn  out  greater  in  quantity,  but, 
what  is'  of  more  confequence; 
always  have  an  equal  degree  of 
ftrength ;  a  circum fiance  which 
deferves  particularly  to  be  confi- 
dered,  efpecially  in  making  fuch 
preparations  as,  from  an  error  in 
the  procefs,  may  prove  too  vio- 
lently corrofive  to  be  ufed  with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  fafety. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though 
the  fuperfluous  acid  is  here  ab- 
forbed  from  the  mercury  by  the 
alkaline  fait;  yet  i:i  fome  circum- 
itances  this  acid  forfakes  that  fait 
to  unite  with  mercury.  If  tarta- 
rum  <vitriolaturn,  or  nitrum  <vitriola- 
tfbtt  (i.  e.  a  combination  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  fixt  alkali)  b'e 
diflblved  in  water,  and  v  the  folu- 
tion  added  to  a  folution  of  mer- 
cury in  aquafortis;  the  vitriolic 


acid  will  unite  with  the  mercury, 
and  form  with  it  a  turbith,  which 
falls  to  the  bottom  ;  leaving  only 
the  alkali  diflblved  in  the  aqua- 
fortis, and  united  with  the  acid 
thereof  into  a  regenerated  nitre. 
On  this  principle  depends  the  pre- 
paration defcribed  by  Wilfon,  un- 
der the  title  of  An  excellent  precipi- 
tate of  mercury  ;  which  is  no  other 
than  a  true  turbith,  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch.  It 
is  made  by  diflblving  four  ounces 
of  nitrum  vitriolatum  in  fixteen 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  nitre  ;  diflblv- 
ing in  this  compound  liquor  four 
ounces  of  mercury  :  abltradting 
the  menflruum  in  a  fand-heat  ; 
and  edulcorating  with  water  the 
gold  -  coloured  mafs  which  re- 
mains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  ftrong 
emetic,  and  in  this  intention  ope- 
rates the  moll  powerfully  of  all 
the  mercurials  that  can  be  fafely 
given  internally.  Its  adlion  how- 
ever is  net  confined  to  the  prima; 
via;  ;  it  will  fometimes  excite  a 
ptyalifm,  if  a  purgative  is  not 
taken  foon  after  it.  This  medi- 
cine is  ufed  chiefly  in  virulent 
gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal 
cafes,  where  there  is  a  great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts :  it  is 
faid  iikewife  to  have  been  employ- 
ed with  good  fuccefs,  in  robuft 
conftitutions,  againil  leprous  dis- 
orders, and  obilinate  glandular 
obitruftiens  :  the  dofc  is  from  two 
grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may 
be  given  in  dofes  of  a  grain  or 
two  as  an  alterative  and  dia- 
phoretic, after  the  fame  maimer 
as  the  mercurius  calcinalus  already 
fpoken  of. 

1'his  medicine  has  been  of  late 
recommended  as  the  molt  effectual 
prefervative  againil  the  hydropho- 
b;a.  There  are  feveral  examples 
of  its  preventing  madnefs  in  dogs 
that  had  been  bitten  ;  and  fonic. 

of 
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of  its  performing  a  cure  after  the 
madnefs  was  begun :  from  fix  or 
feven  grains  to  a  fcruple  may  be 
given  every  day,  or  every  other 
day,  for  a  little  time,  and  repeated 
at  the  two  or  three  fucceedlng 
fulls  and  changes  of  the  moon. 
Some  few  trials  have  likewife 
been  made  on  human  fubje&s, 
bitten  by  mad  dogs ;  and  in  thefe 
alio  the  'turbith,  ufed  either  as  an 
emetic  or  alterative,  feemed  to 
have  good  efiecls.  See  James's 
treatife  cn  canine  madnefs. 

The  warnings  of  turbith  mi- 
neral are  ufed  by  fome,  exter- 
nally, for  the  itch  and  other 
cutaneous  foulneffes.  Jn  fome 
cafes  mercurial  lotions  may  be 
proper,  but  they  are  always  to 
pe  ufed  with  great  caution  :  this 
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is  by  no  means  an  eligible  one, 
as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  of  ftrength  ;  more  or  lefs 
of  the  mercury  being  diffolved, 
as  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calcination.  The 
pharmacopoeia  of  Paris-  directs  a 
mercurial  wafh  free  from  this  in- 
convenience, under  the  title  ot^lqua 
mercurialis,  or  Mercurius  liquidus. 
It  is  compofed  of  one  ounce  of 
mercury,  diffolved  in  a  fulficienc 
quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of  di- 
ftilled  water.  In  want  of  diftillcd 
water,  rain  water  may  be  ufed ; 
but  cf  fpring  waters  there  arc 
very  few  which  will  mix  with 
the  mercurial  folution,  without 
growing  turbid  and  precipitating; 
a  part  of  the  mercury. 


SECT.  VIII. 

Preparations  of  antimony. 


ANTIMONY  is  comprfed  of 
a  metal,  united  with  fulphur 
or  common  brimftone. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  ex- 
poled  to  a  gentle  fire,  the 
fulphur  exhales;  the  metallic 
part  remaining  in  form  of  a 
white  calx,  reducible,  by  pro- 
per fluxes,  into  a  whitifii  brittle 
metal,  called  regulus.  This  is. 
readily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
other  bodies  of  that  clafs,  by 
its  not  being  foluble  in  aqua- 
fortis ;  its  proper  menftraum 
is  aqua  regis. 

If  aqua  regia  be  poured  upon 
crude  antimony,  the  metallic 
part  will  be  diffolved;  and  the 
fulphur  thrown  out,  partly  to 
the  fides  of  the  veftel,  and  part- 
ly to  the  furface  of  the  liquor, 
in  form  of  a  greyifh  yellow 
fubftance.    Thh,  feparated  and 


purified  by  fublimation,  appears 
on  all  trials  the  fame  with  pure 
common  brimftone. 
The-  metal,  freed  .  from  the 
fulphur  naturally  blended  with 
it,  and  afterwards  fufed  with 
common  brimftone,  refumes  the 
appearance  and  qualities  of 
crude  antimony.     .  , 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a  me- 
dicine of  the  greateft  power  of 
any  known  fubftance :  a  quantity 
too  minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the 
tendered:  balance,  is  capable  of 
producing  virulent  effects,  if  taken 
diftblved  or  in  a  foluble  ftate. 
If  given  in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be 
immediately  mifcible  with  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  it  proves  violently 
emetic  ;  if  fo  managed  as  to  be 
more  flowly  a£tcd  on,  cathartic  ; 
and  in  either  cafe,   if  the  dofe 

is 
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is  extremely  {mail,  diaphoretic. 
Thus,  though  vegetable  acids 
extraft  fo  little  From  this  metal, 
that  the  remainder  leems  to  have 
loft:  nothing  of  its  weight,  the 
tinctures  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
Itrongly  emetic,  and  in  fmaller 
ones  powerfully  diaphoretic.  The 
regulus  has  been  caft  into  the 
form  of  pills,  which  atled  as 
virulent  cathartics,  though  with- 
out fuftering  any  fenfible  dimi- 
nution of  weight  in  their  paflage 
through  the  body  ;  and  this  re- 
peatedly, for  a  great  number  of 
times. 

This  metal,  diverted  of  the 
inflammable  principle  which  it  has 
in  common  with  other  metallic 
bodies,  that  are  reduced  to  a  calx, 
becomes  indiflbluble  and  inactive. 
The  calx  neverthelefs,  urged  with 
a  ftrong  fire,  melts  into  a  glafs, 
as  eafy  of  folution  (partially)  and 
as  virulent  in  operation,  as  the 
regulus  itfelf  ■  the  glafs,  thoroughly 
mingled  with  fuch  fubftances  as 
prevent  its  folubility,  as  wax,  re- 
iins,  and  the  like,  is  again  ren- 
dered mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already 
obferved,  diflolve  but  an  extreme- 
ly minute  portion  of  this  metal  : 
the  folution  neverthelefs  proves 
powerfully  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids 
only  corrode  it  into  a  .powder, 
to  which  they  adhere  fo  flight!/ 
as  to  be  feparable  in  good  meafure 
by  water,  and  totally  by  fire, 
leaving  the  regulus  in  form  of 
a  calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by 
fire  alone.  The  marine  acid  has 
a  very  different  effect; :  this  re- 
duces the  regulus  into  a  violent 
corrofive,  and  though  it  difficultly 
unites,  yet  very  clofely  adheres  to 
it,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  feparable 
by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the 
regulus  arifing  along   with  it. 


The  nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids  ex- 
pel the  marine,  and  thus  reduce 
the  corrofive  into  a  calx  fimilar 
to  the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  this  metal  :  and  hence 
crude  antimony  (in  which  the 
regulus  appears  to  be  combined 
with  from  one  fourth  to  one 
half  its  weight  of  fulphur)  proves 
altogether  mild.  If  a  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  taken  away,  by 
fuch  operations  as  do  not  deftroy 
or  calcine  the  metal,  the  remain- 
ing mafs  becomes  proportionably 
more  active. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may 
be  expelled  by  deflagration  with 
nitre  :  the  larger  the  quantity  of 
nitre,  to  a  certain  point,  the  more 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diffipated, 
and  the  preparation  will  be  the 
more  aftive.  If  the  quantity  of 
nitre  is  more  than  fufficient  to 
confume  the  fulphur,  the  reft  of 
it,  deflagrating  with  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  regulus 
itfelf,  renders  it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is 
likewife  abforbed,  in  fuiion,  by 
certain  metals,  and  by  alkaline 
falts.  Thefe  lafl,  when  united 
with  fulphur,  prove  a  menftruum 
for  all  the  metals  (zinc  excepted) 
and  hence-,  if  the  fuiion  is  long 
continued,  the  regulus  is  taken  up, 
and  rendered  foluble,  in  water. 

Crocus  antimonii  medici- 
nal i  s . 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  eight  parts; 

Nitre,  one  part. 
Mix,  and  throw  them  by  little  at 

a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 

when  the   deflagration  ceafes, 

take  "the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 

and   reduce    the  matter  into 

powder. 

This 
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This  preparation  is  fufficiently 
mild,  though  confiderably  more 

.  a&ive  than  the  crude  mineral  : 
eighteen  or  twentv  grains  will  in 
fome  conihtutions  operate,  though 
very  gently,  both  upwards  and 
downwards.  It  appears  to  be 
nearly  fimilar  to  the  medicinal  re- 

.gulus  hereafter  defcribed. 

In  this  and  the  following  pro- 

.  cedes  with  nitre,  the  operator 
mull  obferve  to  throw  into  the 

■  crucible  only  a  little  of  the  mat- 
ter at  a  time,  and  to  wait  till 
the  deflagration  of  one  parcel  is 

■  over  before  another  is  added  ;  for 
if  much  was  put  in  at  once,  the 

■  deflagration  would  be  fo  violent, 
that  great  part  of  the  matter 
would  be  thrown  over  the  cruci- 
ble. The  powder  is  moll  conve- 
niently introduced  by  means  of 
a  imall  iron  ladle :  care  mull  be 
taken  not  to  brine;  back  with 
the  ladle  any  fpark  of  coal,  which 

■  would  fet  fire  to  the  reft  of  the 
mixture. 

Crocus  antimonii  mitior. 

The  milder  crocus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts; 
Nitre,  one  part. 
Mix  them  together,  and  throw 
v  the  powder  by  degrees  into  a 
red-hot  crucible.  As  foon  as 
the  deflagration  ceafes,  remove 
the  matter  from  the  fire  (with- 
out fullering  it  to  melt)  and 
reduce  it  into  powder. 

This  preparation  is  called  mi- 
.licr,  net  in  regard  to  the  crocus 
above    defcribed,    but    to  that 
which   follows.     It  a£ts  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  fore- 
jgoing;  the  incrcafe  of  the  nitre 
■occafioning  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  to 
Ibe  diffipated.    The  London  com- 
mittee received  it  in  their  firft 
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draught,  with  the  character  of  an 
antimonial  of  mild  operation, 
which  had  proved  a  fuccefsfui 
medicine  in  numerous  inftances, 
without  any  one  example  of  its 
being  unfafe.  Some  trials  how- 
ever, afterwards  reported  to  them, 
where  the  operation  of  this  and 
the  following  crocus  were  com- 
pared, induced  them  to  lay  this 
preparation  afide.  It  appears  to 
differ  from  the  other  only  in  being 
lefs  violent. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 
Crocus    of  antimony  1  commonly 
called  Crocus  metallorum,  and 
by  foreign  writers,  Hepar  anti- 
monii, or  Liver  of  antimony. 
Land. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre,  of  each  equal  weights. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ;  then  mix,  and  injeft  them 
into  a  crucible  heated  to  a  white 
heat,  that  the  mixture  (after 
deflagration)  may  melt.  Then 
pour  it  out,  feparate  the  fcorias, 
and  referve  the  matter  under- 
neath them  for  ufe :  it  proves 
different  in  colour,  according  to 
the  continuance  of  the  heat  ; 
the  longer  it  has  been  kept  in 
fuflon,  the  yellower  it  will  be. 

Edinb. 

The  mixture  of  antimony  and 
nitre,  made  as  above,  is  to  be 
injected  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 
when  the  detonation  is  over, 
feparate  the  reddifli  metallic 
matter  from  the  whitifli  cruft, 
and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated 
wafhings  with  hot  water. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur 
is  almoll  totally  confumed,  and 
the  metallic  part  left  diverted  of 
its  corrector.    Thefe  preparations, 

given 
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given  from  two  to  fix  grains,  aft 
as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dis- 
ordering the  coniUtution.  TJieir 
principal  ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes  ; 
as  the  bafis  of  fome  other  pre- 
parations ;  and  among  the  far- 
riers, who  frequently  give  to 
horfes  an  ounce  or  two  a  day, 
divided  into  different  dofes,  as  an 
alterative :  in  thefe  and  other 
quadrupeds,  this  medicine  a£ts 
chiefly  as  a  diaphoretic. 

The  chemilts  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  make  the  crocus  with 
a  lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than 
directed  above  ;  and  without  any 
farther  melting,  than  what  enfues 
from  the  heat  that  the  matter 
acquires  by  deflagration,  which, 
when  the  quantity  is  large,  is  very 
confiderable  :  a  little  common  fait 
is  added  to  promote  the  fufion. 
The  mixture  is  put  by  degrees 
into  an  iron  pot,  or  mortar,  fome- 
what  heated,  and  placed  under  a 
chimney  :  when  the  firft  ladleful 
is  in,  a  piece  of  lighted  charcoal 
is  thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the 
matter  on  fire  :  the  reil  of  the 
mixture  is  then  added  by  little 
and  little  :  the  deflagration  is  foon 
over,  and  the  whole  appears  in 
perfect,  fufion  :  when  cold,  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  fcoriie  are 
found  upon  the  furface ;  which 
fcorias  are  eafily  knocked  off  with 
a  hammer.  The  crocus  prepared 
after  this  manner  is  of  a  redder 
colour,  than  that  of  the  firit  of 
the  above  proceffes. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONIL 

LOTUS. 
TVajhed  crocus  of  antimony. 
Land. 

Reduce  the  crocus  into  a  very 
fubtile  powder,  and  boil  it  in 
water  ;  then,  throwing  away 
this  water,  waft  the  powder 
feveral  times   in   frelli  warm 


water,  until  it  becomes  perfect-  : 
ly  infipid. 

This  procefs  is  defigned  chiefly" 
to  fit  the  crocus  for  the  prepara-  I 
tion  of  emetic  tartar,  of  which 
hereafter,  and  of  the  antimonial 
emetic  wine,  page  293.    If  the  \ 
crocus   was   employed   for  thofe 
purpofes  without   wafhing,  the 
alkaline  fait,  which  it  is  in  fome 
degree  impregnated  with  from  the 
deflagration  of  the  nitre,  would 
in  part  fatiate  the  acids  of  the 
tartar  and  of  the  wine,  and  thus,, 
impeding  their  action  on  the  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony,  render 
the  medicines  very  precarious  in 
ftrength  :  that  uncertainties  of  this 
kind  may  be  the  more  effeclually 
guarded  againft,  theglafs,or  ra:her 
the  pure  rcgulus  of  antimony,  is 
by  fome  preferred  to  the  crocus, 
both  for  the   emetic  tartar  and 
wine.     The  Edinburgh  college, 
as  appears  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs, does  not  allow  the  crocus  to. 
be  kept  in  its  unwafhed  ftate  ;' 
making  the  ablution  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  it. 

Emeticum  mite  aktimokii. 

A  mild  antimonial  emetic. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part  ; 
Nitre,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together,  and  throw 
them  by  little  z\td  little  into  a 
red-hot  crucible  :  when  the  de- 

"  flagration  is  over,  the  remain- 
ing matter,  which  proves  white, 
is  to  be  walked  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  fo 
large,  as  to  confume  not  only  the' 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  butt 
likewife  great  part  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  regulus.j 
Boerhaave,  from  whom  this  prej 
paration  is  taken,  informs  us,  that 
it  is  fo  mild,  as  often  so  occafiod 
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only  Tome  light  naufea  and  gentle 
vomiting,  with  a  large  difcharge 
ef  faliva,  and  thick  urine.  Its 
effe&s  feem  to  be  nearly  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  regulus  medic i- 
ual'u  and  crocus  medicinalis. 

CALX  ANTIMONII. 
Calx  of  antimony,  cctnmonly  called 
Diaphoretic  antimony. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 

Let  the  powdered  antimony  be 
well  mixed  with  the  nitre,  and 
gradually  injected  into  a  cru- 
cible, heated  to  a  light  white 
heat ;  the  matter  being  after- 
wards taken  from  the  fire,  is  to 
be  warned  with  water,  both 
from  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
it,  and  from  the  groffer  part 
that  is  lefs  perfectly  calcined. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  half  a  pound; 
Nitre,  a  pound  and  a  half. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix  them  together, 
and  throw  the  mixture,  by  a 
fmall  ladleful  at  a  time,  into 
a  red-hot  crucible  :  when  the 
detonation  is  over,  let  the  white 
m2fs  be  calcined  in  the  lire  for 
half  an  hour  longer  ;  then  pow- 
der, and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  vefTel 
tlofely  ftopt. 

This  powder,  unwarned,  is 
called 

ANTIMONIUM  DIAPHORE- 
TICUM  NITRATUM. 
Nitrated  diaphoretic  antimony. 

■ 

When  the  powder  is  warned  with 
frefh  quantities  of  water,  till  the 
water  comes  off  inflpid,  it  is 
called 

ARTiMONTUM  DIAPHORE- 
TICUM  LOTUM. 
IVaJhed  diaphoretic  antimony. 
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The  feveral  wafnings,  mixed  to- 
gether, filtered,  and  evaporated 
over  a  gentle  fire  till  a  cuticle 
forms  on  the  furface,  yield,  in 
the  cold,  cryftals,  called 
NITRUM  STIBIATUM. 
Antimoniated  nitre. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  warning  from  the  falirie 
macter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  inactive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery,  and  others,  allure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  erFefls  as  its  ufual  title 
(that  under  which  it  ftands  in  the 
laft  of  the  above  procefles)  im- 
ports ;  Boerhaave  declares,  that  it 
is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely 
deltitute  of  all  medicinal  virtue ; 
and  the  committee  of  the  London 
college  admit  that  it  has  no  fen- 
fible  operation.  The  common 
dofe  is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcru- 
ple,  or  half  a  dram  ;  though  Wil- 
fon  relates,  that  he  has  known  it 
given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times  a  day,  for 
feveral  days  together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calx,  by 
being  kept  for  a  length  of  time, 
contracts  an  emetic  quality  :  from 
whence  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  powers  of  the  reguline 
part  are  not  entirely  deftroyed  ; 
that  the  preparation  has  the  vir- 
tues of  other  antimonials  which 
are  given  as  alteratives,  that  is, 
in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  not  to 
Simulate  the  prima:  via; ;  and  tha:, 
therefore,  diaphoretic  antimony, 
as  it  is  certainly  among  the  mild- 
ell  preparations  of  that  mineral, 
may  be  ufed  for  children,  and 
fuch  delicate  conftitutions  where 
the  flomach  and  interlines  are 
eafily  aft'e&ed.  The  observation* 
however,  from  which  thefe  con- 
clufions  are  drawn,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded  :  Ludovici 
relates,  that  after  keeping  the 

M  m  powder 
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powder  for  four  years,  it  proved 
as  mild  as  at  firft  :  and  the 
Strafburgh  pharmacopoeia,  with 
good  reafon,  fufpefts,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it 
had  either  been  given  in  fuch 
cafes  as  would  of  themfclvcs  have 
been  attended  with  this  fymptom 
(for  the  great  alexipharmac  vir- 
tues, attributed  to  it,  have  oc- 
casioned it  to  be  exhibited  even 
in  the  more  dangerous  malignant 
fevers,  and  other  diforders,  which 
are  frequently  accompanied  with 
vomiting)  or  that  it  had  not  been 
fufficiently  calcined,  or  perfectly 
freed  from  fuch  part  of  the  rcgulus 
as  might  remain  uncalcined.  The 
nncalcined  part  being  groffer  than 
the  true  calx,  the  feparation  is 
effected  by  warning  over  with 
water,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
directed  in  page  257,  for  fepa- 
rating  earthy  powders  from  their 
groffer  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
■with  nitre  abounding  with  fea 
fait,  of  which  all  the  common 
nitre  contains  fome  portion,  the 
medicine  has  proved  violently  eme- 
tic. This  effect  is  not  owing  to 
any  particular  quality  of  the  fea 
fait,  but  to  its  quantity,  by  which 
the  proportion  of  the  nitre  to  the 
antimony  is  rendered  lefs. 

The  nitrum  Jlibiatum  is  pro- 
duced by  the  deflagration  of  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony  with  the 
nitre,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
Jal  polychrejl  (page  467.)  from 
which  it  differs  no  otherwife  than 
in  retaining  fome  portion  of  the 
aritimonial  calx. 

Cerussa  antimokii. 
Cerujfe  of  a?tiimcxy. 
Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 
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Deflagrate  them  together,  as  in  1 
the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  refults  of  both  proceffes 
appear  to  be  altogether  the  fame. 
It  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  much 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  itfelf 
is  employed;  for  the  fulphur 
which  the  crude  mineral  contains, 
and  which  requires  for  its  diffi- 
pation  nearly  an  equal  weight  of 
nitre  to  the  antimony,  is  here 
already  fcparated.  Two  parts  of 
nitre  to  one  of  the  regulus  are 
fufficient.  It  is  better  however  to 
have  an  over-proportion  of  nitre 
than  an  under  one,  left  fome  parts 
of  the  regulus  fhould  efcape  being 
fuffiqiently  calcined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,- 
that  though  crude  antimony  and 
the  regulus  yield  the  fame  calces, 
yet  the  falts  fcparated  in  warning 
the  calces  are  very  different.  Asr 
crude  antimony  contains  common 
fulphur,  the  acid  of  the  fulphur 
unites  with  the  alkaline  bafes  of' 
the  nitre,  and  the  refult  is  a 
neutral  fait  (page  467.)  As  the 
regulus  contains  the  phlogiftic  of 
inflammable  principle,  but  no 
fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalized,  as" 
it  would  be  by  charcoal  or  other 
like  inflammable  bodies  (page 
426.)  and  is  at  tire  fame  time 
rendered  more  acrimonious  than 
the  common  alkaline  falts.  If 
Only  equal  parts  of  the  regulus. 
and  nitre  be  employed,  and  the 
fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an  hour 
or  more,  the  fait  will  prove  more 
eauftic  than  even  the  potential 
'  cautery  of  the  (hops.  But  the* 
caufticity  of  the  fait  will  ftill  be 
far  greater,  if,  inilcad  of  the  fnnple 
regulus  of  antimony,  the  martial 
regulus'  be  ufed. 


REGULUS 
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REGULUS  ANTIMONII 
MEDICINALIS. 
Medicinal  regulus  of  antimony. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces ; 
Sea  frit,  four  ounces; 
Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  into  powder,  and 
throw  the  mixture,  by  little  at 
a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible  ; 
occafionallv  breaking,  with  an 
iron  rod,  "the  cruft  that  forms 
on  the  furface.  When  the 
fufion  is  completed,  pour  out 
the  matter  into  a  heated  cone, 
gently  making  it  now  and  then, 
or  ftriking  it  on  the  fides,  that 
the  regulus  may  fettle  to  the 
bottom  :  when  grown  cold,  beat 
off  the  fcoriae;  and  grind  the 
regulus  into  a  powder,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  clofe-ftopt 
vial. 

This  medicine  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  one  made  with  one- 
eighth  of  nitre,  already  defcribed  : 
in  both  procerTes,  the  antimony 
is  freed  from  a  fmall  portion  of  its 
fulphur,  which  is  diffipated  in 
flame  by  the  nitre,  and  abforbed 
by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  pre- 
paration is  greatly  celebrated  by 
Hoffman,  and  other  German  phy- 
ficians,  in  fundry  obftinate  chroni- 
cal diforders,  and  efteemed  one 
of  the  bell  antimonials  that  can 
be  given  with  fafety  as  alterants : 
it  operates  chiefly  as  a  diaphore- 
tic, and  fometime5.  though  rarely, 
proves  emetic.  The  dole  is  from 
three  or  four  grains  to  twenty. 

This  regulus,  reduced  to  a 
fubtile  powder,  is  the  genuine 
FtBTviPt'CE  powder,  of  Craani- 
us  (Pharm.  Boruffb- Brandenburg, 
edit.  1734.  pag.  107.)  and  has 
been  greatly  commended  in  all 
kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in- 
termittent and  continual  kind, 
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(Pharm.  Argent.  1725.  pag.  252.) 
It  is  laid  that  a  dofe  or  two  have 
frequently  removed  thefe  difor- 
ders, by  occafioning  either  a 
falutary  diaphorefis,  or  acting 
mildly  by  (tool  or  vomit.  The 
colour  of  the  levigated  powder  is 
a  purplifh  brown.  The  antimo- 
nial  emetic  of  Boerhaave,  already 
mentioned,  which  is  white,  is 
nearly  fimilar  to  it  in  its  medici- 
nal effects. 

The  common  fait  feems  to  be 
of  no  further  ufe  in  the  procefs, 
than  as  it  ferves  to  promote  the 
fufion  ;  and  even  for  this  it  is 
not  necefiary.  The  medicine  is 
faid  to  be  rather  more  mild  and 
certain  in  operation,  if  prepared 
without  it. 

Regulus  antimonii. 
Regulus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 

Crude   tartar,   of  each  equal 
parts. 

Grind  them  feparately  into  a  pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  rub  them  all 
together.  Throw  the  powder 
at  feveral  times,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  taking  care  to  break 
the  crufi:,  which  forms  on  the 
furface,  with  an  iron  rod:  when 
the  detonation  is  over,  let  a 
flrong  fire  be  made,  that  the 
matter  may  flow  like  water, 
then  pour  it  out  into  a  warm 
greafed  cone,  which  is  to  be 
gently  ftruck  on  the  fides,  that 
the  regulus  may  feparate  and 
fall  to  the  bottom  ;  when 
grown  cold,  let  the  regulus  be 
cleared  from  the  fcorias  that 
lie  a-top  of  it. 

In  this  procefs,  (which  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopecia  publifhed  in  the 
year  1744)  an  alkaline  fait  is  pro- 

M  m  2  '  duced 
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foap  (the  fubflance  he  happened 
to  make  ufe  of  himfelf)  as  the 
only  one  that  will  fucceed;  but 
the  effects  of  this  are  not  different 
from  thofe  of  the  foregoing  flux. 
Both  confiil  of  an  alkaline  fait, 
and  an  inflammable  (not  fulphure- 
ous)  fubflance,  which  are  the  only 
materials  here  neceffary.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  moft  advantageous 
procefs  for  obtaining  this  regulus^ 
appears  to  be  the  following. 

Let  powdered  antimony  be  cal- 
cined or  roafted  over  a  gentle 
fire,  as  directed  hereafter  for 
making  the  glafs.  Mix  the  calx 
with  about  equal  its  weight  of 
fome  reducing  flux,  fuch  as 
the  black  flux  above  mentioned. 
Melt  the  mixture  in  a  crucible, 
with  a  quick  fire,  and  when  in 
thin  fuflon  pour  it  into  a  cone 
heated  over  a  fmoaky  flame :  the 
pure  regulus  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcoria?  floating  on 
the  top. 

Regulus  antimonii  mar- 
tial i  s . 
Martial  regulus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 
Antimony, 
Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  ptfund  ; 
Small  pieces  of  iron,   half  a 
pound. 

Heat  the  iron  in  a  crucible  to  a 
white  heat;  then  gradually  add 
the  other  ingredients,  firft  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together,  and 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  nitre  might  here  be  dimi- 
niihed  to  one-fourth  its  weight, 
aild  the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity. 
The  pieces  of  iron  may  be  fmall 
nails;  the  filings  of  the  metal,  ly- 
ing clofer  together,  are  not  fo  rea- 
dily attcd  upon  by  the  antimony. 

Regulus 
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duccd  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  in 
fuch  quantity,  as  entirely  to  abfbrb 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  :  the 
alkali,  thus  fulphuratcd,  will  take 
up  more  or  lefs  of  the  reguline 
part,  according  to  its  quantity, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  fuflon. 

As  the  ingredients  are  above 
proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus 
proves  extremely  fmall,  and  if  the 
fufion  is  long  continued,  fcarce 
perceptible,  almoft  the  whole  of  it 
being  taken  up  into  the  fcoriae  : 
in  order  to  obtain  the  largeft  quan- 
tity, the  nitre  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed  one  half.  It  is  convenient 
to  rub  the  nitre  and  tartar  together, 
and  deflagrate  them  in  an  iron 
ladle  or  pan,  before  their  mixture 
with  the  antimony ;  for  by  this 
means,  the  lofs  of  fome  part  of 
the  .  antimony,  which  otherwife 
happens  from  the  vehemence  of 
the  deflagration,  will  be  prevented, 
a  fmaller  crucible  will  ferve,  and 
lefs  time  and  labour  complete  the 
procefs. 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated  together,  will  reduce 
any  of  the  antimonial  calces  (as 
the  diaphoretic  antimony,  cerufle, 
or  antimony  calcined  by  itfelf) 
into  regulus  ;  the  oily  matter  of 
the  tartar  fupplying  the  inflam- 
mable principle,  which  all  calces 
require  for  their  revival  into  a 
metallic  form ;  and  the  alkaline 
fait  promoting  their  fufion.  It 
is  the  common  reducing  flux  of 
the  chemifts ;  by  whom  it  is  called, 
from  its  colour,  the  black  fiux. 
The  largeft  yield  of  regulus,  hi- 
therto obtained  from  antimony, 
has  been  got  by  calcining  it  with- 
out addition,  as  directed  hereafter 
for  making  glafs  of  antimoy,  and 
reviving  the  calx  by  fuflon,  with 
this,  or  other  like  compofitions. 
Mr.  Geoffroy,  who  firft  commu- 
nicated this  method  to  the  French 
academy,    feems  to  look  upon 
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REGULUS   ANT1MONII  STELLA- 
TL'S. 

Stellated  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  made  hy  melting  the  mar- 
tial regulus  feveral  times  with 
frefh  nitre  and  tartar. 

The  fimple  regulus  of  anti- 
mony is  more  readily  made  to 
exhibit  a  Harry  appearance  on  its 
furface,  than  the  martial ;  which 
it  will  alfo  do  by  one,  as  well  as 
by  any  number  of  fufions  :  the 
phaenomenon  entirely  depends  up- 
on the  regulus  being  pure,  brought 
into  extreme  thin  fufion,  and 
cooled  flowly  in  the  cone,  with- 
out making  or  moving  it.  If  the 
martial  regulus  is  employed,  it 
is  convenient  to  add  fome  frefh 
antimony  (about  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  the  regulus)  to  abforb 
juch  part  of  the  iron  as  may  be 

.retained  in  it :  when  the  whole  is 
in  perfect  fufion,  injeft,  at  times, 

.  about  one-eighth  of  nitre,  or  fixt 

i  alkaline  fait,  previoufly  dried,  and 

:  made  very  hot. 

The  three  foregoing  reguli  are 

:  at  prefent  rarely,  if  ever,  made 
ui'e  of  in  medicine  ;   the  emetic 

•  cups,  and  perpetual  pills,  for- 
merly made  from  them,  have  long 
been  laid  afide  as  precarious  and 
unfafe.     Hence   the  Edinburgh 

i  college,  which  retained  them  all 
in  the  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 

jpceia  publifned  in  1744,  have  at 

:the  late  revifal  rejefted  them.  It 

lihould  feem,  however,   that  the 

jpure  regulus,  though  greatly  too 
virulent  to  be  taken  by  itfelf, 
might  be  employed  to  advantage 

Tor  the  making  of  fome  other 
preparations,  particularly  the  an- 
bmonial  wine  and  emetic  tartar: 

Tor  the  uncertainty  in  ftrcngth, 
winch  has  often  been  complained, 
of  in  thofe  medicines,  appears  to 
proceed  chiefly  from  faline  or  ful- 

jphurccu5  matter  in  the  autimonial 
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preparation  made  ufe  of  for  com- 
municating the  impregnation  to 
the  wine  or  tartar  ;  and  (except 
the  calces,  which  are  diverted  of 
the  proper  antimonial  virtues)  the 
regulus  is  the  only  form  in  which 
we  can  expect  to  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  antimony  free  from 
fuch  admixtures,  the  only  anti- 
monial preparation  which  we  can 
depend  on  being  always  equal  in 
its  own  degree  of  power. 

The  fcoria:  produced  in  the 
foregoing  proceffes,  afford  medi- 
cines lefs  violent  than  the  regulus 
itfelf,  fome  of  which  are  in  con- 
fiderable  elteem.  Thefe  fcoria? 
confilt  of  the  fulphur  of  the  anti- 
mony united  with  an  alkaline  fait, 
and  a  part  of  the  regulus  taken 
up  by  this  compound,  and  render- 
ed foluble  in  water. 

Sulphur  auratum  anti- 
monii. 
Golden  fulphur  of  (intimonf. 
Let  the  fcorise  of  regulus  of  anti- 
mony be  reduced  into  powder, 
whillt  warm,  and  then  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.  Filter 
the  yellowifh  red  folution,  and 
drop  into  it  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol :  a  powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafh- 
ed  with  water,   till  perfectly 
edulcorated  and  freed  from  its 
ill  fmell. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII 
PR-LCIPITATUM. 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces; 
Tartar,  a  pound  ; 
Nitre,  half  a  pound. 

Let  thefe  be  reduced  feparately  in- 
to powder,  then  mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  into  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble, and  melted  with  a  llrong 
M  m  3  fire. 
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fire.  Pour  out  the  matter  into 
a  conical  mould ;  the  metallic 
part,  commonly  called  regulus 
of  antimony,  will  fink  to  the 
bottom,  the  fcoriae  fwimming 
above  it.  Diflblve  thefe  fcoria: 
in  water,  filter  the  folution 
through  paper,  and  precipitate 
the  fulphur  by  dropping  in  fome 
ipirit  of  fea  fait  :  laftly,  warn 
the  fulphur  from  the  falts,  and 
dry  it  for  ufe. 

SULPHUR  AURATUM 

ANTIMONII. 
Golden  fulphur  of  antimony. 
Edinb. 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pints  of 
foap  leys  diluted  with  three 
pints  of  water,  and  throw  in 
by  degrees  two  pounds  of  pow- 
dered antimony  ;  keeping  them 
continually  ftirring,  with  an 
iron  fpatula,  for  three  hours, 
over  a  gentle  fire  ;  and  occa- 
fionally  fupplying  more  water. 
The  liquor,  loaded  with  the 
fulphur  of  antimony,  being  then 
{trained  through  a  woollen  cloth, 
drop  into  it  gradually,  whilft  it 
continues  hot,  fo  much  fpirit 
of  nitre,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  as  fliall  be 
fufficient  to  precipitate  the  fulr 
phur,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  carefully  wafhed  with  hot 
water. 

If  the  liquor  remaining,  after 
the  precipitation  be  purified  by 
filtration,  evaporated  till  a  pel- 
i  licle  forms  on  the  furface,  and 
then  fet  to  fhoot,  it  will  yield 
cryftals  of  antimoniated  nitre, 
(the  fame  with  that  obtained 
from  the  walkings  of  diaphoretic 
antimony.) 

The  foregoing  preparations  are 
not  ftri&ly  Sulphurs  ;  they  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
petallic  part  of  the  antimony, 


which  is  reducible  from  them  by 
proper  fluxes.  That  made  by  the 
firft  of  the  above  procefles  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  metal  ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  feen,  very 
little,  foihetimcs  fcarce  any  at  all, 
feparates  in  the  fufion.  The 
quantity  of  regulus  taken  up  in 
the  fecond  alfo  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  degree  of  fire 
employed,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  fufion  is  continued. 
Thefe  medicines,  therefore,  muft 
needs  be  liable  to  great  variation 
in  point  of  ftrength,  and  in  this, 
refpect  they  are,  perhaps,  the  moll 
precarious,  though  fome  have 
affirmed,  that  they  are  the  moft 
certain,  of  the  antimonial  medi- 
cines. 

The  foregoing  preparations 
prove  emetic  when  taken  on  an. 
empty  Stomach,  in  a  doie  of 
four,  five,  or  fix  grains ;  but  in 
the  prefent  practice,  they  are 
fcarce  ever  prefcribed  in  this 
intention  ;  being  chiefly  ufed  as 
alterative  deobftruents,  particular- 
ly in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their 
emetic  quality  is  eafily  blunted, 
by  making  them  up  into  pills, 
with  reiins  or  extracts,  and  giv- 
ing them  on  a  Full  Stomach  :  with 
thefe  cautions,  they  have  been, 
increafed  to  the  rate  of  fixteen 
grains  a  day,  and  continued  for 
a  confiderable  time,  without  oc- 
casioning any  disturbance  up- 
wards or  downwards.  As  the;r 
ftrength  is  precarious,  they  fhouid 
be  taken  at  firft  in  very  fmalt 
dofes,  and  increafed  by  degrees 
according  to  their  effect. 

A  composition  of  the  fulphur 
auratum,  with  rnercurius  dulcis, 
has  been  found  a  powerful,  yet 
fafe,  alterative  in  cutaneous  eif- 
orders;  and  has  completed  a  cure, 
after  falivation  had  failed  :  in 
venereal  cafes  likewife,  this  me-j 
dicine    has    produced  excellent. 

pffeCtS 
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effects.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
or"  the  fulphur  and  calomel  (well 
triturated  together,  and  made  into 
pii!i  with  extracts,  Sec.)  may  be 
taken  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
grains,  morning  and  night;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe,  a 
draught  of  a  decoction  of  the 
woods,  or  other  like  liquors.  This 
medicine  generally  promotes  per- 
ipiration,  fcarce  occafioning  any 
tendency  to  vomit  or  purge,  or 
affecting  the  mouth.  See  the  Edin- 
burgh Tfi'c.ys,  vol.  i.  and  the  Asia 
ttatur.  curio/',  vol.  v. 

K.ERMES  MINERALIS. 

Kermes  mineral. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces; 
Any   fijet   alkaline   fait,  four 

ounces  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  filter  the  warm  liquor  ;  as 
it  cools,  the  kermes  will  precipi- 
tate. Pour  off  the  water,  and 
add  to  it  three  ounces  of  frefh 
alkaline  fait,  and  a  pint  more  of 
water :  in  this  liquor  boil  the 
remaining  antimony  as  before  ; 
and  repeat  the  procefs  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  only 
two  ounces  of  alkaline  fait,  and 
another  pint  of  water;  filtering 
the  liquor  as  at  firft,  and  collect- 
ing the  powders  which  fubfide 
from  them  in  cooling. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  eiieemed  in  fome  places, 
under  the  names  of  Kermes  mineral, 
pul-ji:  Carthvjianv.! ,poudre des  Char- 
treaux,  &c.  It  was  originally  a 
preparation  of  Glauber,  and  for 
fomc  time  kept  a  great  fecret,  till 
at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
chased the  preparation  from  M. 
de  la  Ligerie,  for  a  confiderabie 
fum,  anu  communicated  it  to  the 
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public  in  the  year  17^0.  In  vir- 
tue, it  is  not  different  from  the 
fuiphurs  above-mentioned:  all  of 
them  owe  their  efficacy  to  a  part 
of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony, 
which  the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  fulphur,  renders  fo- 
luble  in  water. 

Panacea  aktimosii. 
Panacea  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces ; 
Nitre,  two  ounces ; 
Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Charcoal,  an  ounce. 
Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  afpoonful 
at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  lafl: 
injection:  then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool 
in  the  crucible,  which  when  cold 
mud  be  broken  to  get  it  out- 
In  the  bottom  will  be  found  a 
quantity  of  regulus;  above  this 
a  compact  liver-coloured  fub- 
ftance  ;  and  on  the  top,  a  more 
fpongy  mafs:  this  laft  is  to  be 
reduced  into  powder,  edulco- 
rated with  water,  and  dried, 
when  it  appears  of  a  fine  golden, 
colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  baits  ofLocicyER's 
pipLS,  which  were  formerly  a  cele- 
brated purge.  Ten  grains  of  the 
powder  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up 
into  a  mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth,  may  be  divided. into  an 
hundred  fmall  pills ;  of  which  one, 
two,  or  three,  taken  at  a  time, 
are  faid  to  work  gently  by  ltool 
and  vomit.  The  compadt  liver- 
coloured  fubftance,  which  lies  im- 
mediately above  the  regulus,  ope- 
rates more  churliihly.    This  lift 

M  m  4  appears 
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in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any 
lumps,  and  of  a  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder,  fill  two-thirds 
of  a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a 
wind-furnace.  Gradually  increafe 
the  fire,  till  the  calx  is  in  perfect 
fufion,  when  it  is  to  be  now  and 
then  examined  by  dipping  a  clean 
iron  wire  into  it:  if  the  matter, 
which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the 
wire,  appears  fmooth  and  equally 
tranfparent,  the  vitrification  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  glafs  may  be  pour- 
ed out  upon  a  hot  fmooth  ftone, 
or  copper  plate,  and  fuftered  to 
cool  by  flow  degrees,  to  prevent 
its  cracking  and  flying  in  pieces. 
It  is  of  a  tranfparent  yellowifli  red 
colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  is  faid  to 
be  prepared  with  certain  additions;.  ] 
which  may  perhaps  render  it  not 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofes  here  defign- 
ed.  By  the  method  above  direct- 
ed, it  may  be  eafily  made,  in  the 
requifite  perfection,  without  any 
addition. 

As  we  have  feen,  in  a  former 
procefs,  antimony  rendered  nearly 
or  altogether  inactive  by  calcina- 
tion ;  it  might  be  expefled  that 
the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent 
procefs  would  be  likewife  inert. 
But  here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs 
perfect;  than  in  the  other  cafe,  where 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the 
>regulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  der 
flagration  with  nitre :  there  the  calx 
is  of  perfect  whitenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  ad- 
dition of  any  faline  flux,  for  of 
itfelf  it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little 
colour:  but  here  fo  much  of  the 
inflammable  principle  is  left,  that 
the  calx  is  grey,  and  the  glafs  of 
a  high  colour.  The  calcined  an- 
timony is  faid  by  Boerhaave  to  be 
violently  emetic.  Experience  has 
fliewn  that  the  glafs  is  fo,  infomuch 
j  as 
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appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  crocus  antimonii, 
and  the  former  with  the  fulphur 
auratum. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 
Glafs  of  antimony. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  reduced  to  powder, 
one  pound. 

Calcine  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  an 
unglazed  earthen  veffel,  keep- 
ing it  continually  /Hiring  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  until  the  fumes 
ceafe,  and  the  antimony  is  re- 
duced into  a  grey  powder.  Melt 
this  powder  in  a  crucible,  with 
an  intenfe  fire,  and  pour  out  the 
liquid  matter  into  a  heated  brafs 
difll. 

The  calcination  of  antimony, 
to  fit  it  for  making  a  tranfparent 
glafs,  fucceeds  very  flowly,  unlefs 
the  operator  be  very  wary  and  cir- 
cumfpect  in  the  management  of  it. 
The  moll  convenient  veflel  is  a 
broad  fliallow  difli,  or  a  fmooth 
flat  tile,  placed  under  a"  chimney. 
The  antimony  fhould  be  the  purer 
fort,  fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the 
apex  of  the  cones :   this,  grofsly 
powdered,  is  to  be  evenly  fprcad 
over  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as 
not  to  lie  above  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  on  any  part.    The  fire 
fhould  be  at  firit  no  greater  than  is 
juft  fufficient  to  raife  a  fume  from 
the  antimony,  which  is  to  be  now 
and  then  ftirred :  when  the  fumes 
begin  to  decay,  increafe  the  heat, 
taking  care  not  to  raife  it  fo  high 
as  to  melt  the  antimony,  or  run 
the  powder  into  lumps :  after  fome 
time  the  veflel  may  be  made  red 
hot,  and  kept  in  this  ftate,  until 
the  matter  will  not,  upon  being 
ftirred,  any  longer  fume.    If  this 
part  of  the  procefs  be  duly  con- 
ducted, the  antimony  will  appear 
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as  to  be  unfafe  for  internal  ufe. 
Jt  is  employed  chiefly,  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice,  as  being  fubfervient 
to  fome  other  preparations,  parti- 
cularly the  emetic  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  wine  ;  and  in  combination 
with  wax,  and  fome  other  fub- 
ltances,  by  which  its  power  is  ob- 
tunded. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII 

CERATUM. 
Cerated  glafs  of  antimony. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a  dram  ; 
Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  vefi*el,and 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glaft : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a  gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
ftirringit;  then  pour  it  out  upon 
a  paper,  and  when  cold  grind  it 
into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax, with 
a  very  foft  heat :  after  it  has  been, 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire, 
it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more,  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scots  fnufF,  which  is  .-a  mark  of 
its  being  fufficiently  prepared  :  the 
quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes 
about  one  dram  of  its  weight  in 
the  procefs. 

This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
been  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries :  feveral  inftances  of  its  good 
effects  in  thefe  cafes,  may  be  feen 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh ejfays,  from  which  the  above 
remarks  on  the  preparation  are 
taken.  The  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  grains  to  twenty,  according 
to  the  age  and  ftrcngth  of  the 
patient.  In  its  operation,  it  makes 
fome  pcrfons  fick  and  vomit ;  it 
purges  almoft  every  one ;  though 
it  has  fometimes  effected  a  cure, 
without  occafioning  any  evacuation 
or  ficknefs. 
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Mr.  Geoffrey  gives  two  pretty 
Angular  preparations  of  glafs  of 
antimony,  which  feem  to  have 
fome  affinity  with  this.  One  is 
made  by  digelting  the  glafs,  moll 
fubtilely  levigated,  with  a  folution 
of  maltich  made  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
for  three  or  four  days,  now  and 
then  lhaking  the  mixture  ;  and  at 
laft  evaporating  the  fpirit,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  maftich  and  glafs  ex- 
actly mingled.  Glafs  of  antimony 
thus  prepared,  is  faid  not  to  prove 
emetic,  but  to  aft  merely  as  a 
cathartic,  and  that  not  of  the  vio- 
lent kind.  A  preparation  like  this 
was  firft  publilhed  by  Hartmann, 
under  the  name  of  chylijia. 

The  other  preparation  is  made 
by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquifitely 
rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dole 
of  this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains 
to  twenty  or  thirty:  it  is  faid  to 
operate  mildly  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  fometimes  to  prove 
fudorific, 

Antimonium  catharticum. 

The  purging  antimony  of  Wilfon. 
Take  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  anti- 
mony, finely  powdered,  and 
gradually  pour  thereon  twelve 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  diltii  in 
a  fand-heat:  and  wain  the  pow- 
der, which  remains  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  retort,  till  all  its  acri- 
mony is  loft:  then  dry  it,  and 
grind  it  with  an  equal  weight 
of  Glauber's  cathartic  fait,  and 
a  double  quantity  of  vitriolated 
nitre.  Let  this  mixture  be  kept 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  gentle 
fufion  in  a  crucible  ;  and  after- 
wards pulverized,  walhed,  and 
dried  for  ufe, 

Mr.  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
preparation,  informs  us,  that  it  is 
the  moft  certain  antiinonial  purge 

he 
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he  ever  met  with  ;  that  it  operates 
without  naufcating  the  ftomach  ; 
and  that  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder 
only,  he  knew  three  confirmed 
poxes  cured.  His  dole  is  from  two 
grains  to  ten. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  di- 
verted of  its  inflammable  princi- 
ple. The  vitriolic  acid,  and  neu- 
tral falts,  containing  this  acid,  ab- 
forb  the  inflammable  principle  from 
fundry  metallic  and  other  bodies  ; 
and  on  this  probably  depends  the 
mitigation  of  the  glafs  in  the  pre- 
fent  procefs. 

CAUSTICUM 
ANTIMONIALE. 
The  antimanial  caujiic. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  pound; 
Corrofive   mercury  fublimate, 
two  pounds. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ;  then  mix,  and  diftil  them 
in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand-heat.  The  matter, 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  is  to  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  that  it  may  run  into  a  li- 
quor. 

BUTYRUM  ANTJMONII. 
Butter  of  antimony. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part ; 
Corrofive   mercury  fublimate, 
two  parts. 

.Grind  them  firft  feparately,  then 
thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoil  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours,  Put  the  mixture 
into  a  coaled  glafs  retort  (having 
a  fhort  wide  neck)  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it:  the  retort  being 
placed  in  a  fand- furnace,  and  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  firft 


a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a  dewy 
vapour  may  arife  :  the  fire  be- 
ing then  increafed,  an  oily  li- 
quor will  afcend  and  congeal 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  ap- 
pearing like  ice,  which  is  to  be 
melted  down  by  a  live  coal  cau- 
tioufly  applied.  This  oily  mat- 
ter is  to  be  rectified,  in  a  glafs  re- 
tort, into  a  pellucid  liquor. 

These  proceffes  are  extremely 
dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  toler- 
ably verfed  in  common  pharmacy, 
may  be  affected  for  want  of  taking 
due  care  herein.  Boerhaave  re- 
lates, that  one,  who  from  the  title 
Jie  gives  him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed 
inexpert  in  chemical  operations, 
or  unacquainted  with  the  danger 
attending  this,  was  fuffocated  for 
want  of  proper  care  to  prevent  the 
burftingof  the  retort.  The  fume3 
which  arife,  even  upon  mixing  the 
antimony  with  the  fublimate,  are  1 
highly  noxious,  and  fomctimes  if- 

.fue  fo  copioufly  and  fuddenly,  a? 
very  difficultly  to  be  avoided.  The 
utmoft  circumfpeclion  therefore  is. 
neceffary. 

The  cauftic  or  butter,  as,  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a  folution  of 

I  the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate ;  the  fulphurof  the  antimony, 
and  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  • 
remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an  ethiops.   This  folur 
tiondoes  not  fucceed  with  fpiritofj 
fait  in  its  liquid  ftate,  and  cannot 
be  effected,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of ' 
making  fublimate)  the  acid  is  high*  J 
ly  concentrated,  and  both  the  in- a 
gredients  itrongly  heated.    If  re,J 
gulus  of  antimony  was  added  in  thej 
diftil lation  of  fpirit  of  fea  fait  with- 
Out  water,  a  like  folution  would  be 
made, 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  is. 

liquefied. 
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liquefied  by  the  moiiture  of"  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corroiive  than 
when  melted  down  and  rectified  by 
heat ;  though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be~  fufiiciently  ftrong  for 
the  purpoles  it  is  intended  for,  as 
the  coniuming  of  fungous  flefh, 
and  the  caiious  lips  of  ulcers.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  though  this  fa- 
line  concrete,  readily  and  almoft 
.entirely  diffolves  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  only  a  frnall  quantity  of 
white  powder  Separating,  it  never- 
theless will  not  diffolve  on  put- 
ting water  to  it  directly  :  even  when 
previouily  liquefied  by  the  air,  the 
addition  of  water  will  precipitate 
the  folution. 

CINNABARIS  ANTIMONII. 
Cinnabar  of  antimony. 
Land. 

Let  the  matter,  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  caullic,  be  fublimed  in  a 
coated  matrafs,  in  an  open  fire. 
Edinb. 

As  foon  as  red  vapours  begin  to 
appear  in  the  diftillation  of  the 
butter,  change  the  receiver, 
without  luting  the  junctures; 
and  increafe  the  fire  until  the 
retort  becomes  intenfely  red-hot : 
in  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of 
the  black  powder  will  be  fub- 
limed, and  its  colour  changed 
into  red.  Then  break  the  re- 
tort, and  diligently  feparate  the 
cinnabar,  which  will  be  found  in 
tiic  neck,  from  the  black  droll'y 
matter. 

The  cinnr.bar  of  antimony  is 
comp-ofed  of  the  fulphurof  the  an- 
timony, and  the  mercury  of  the 
funlimatc,  which  arc  perfectly  the 
fame  with  the  common  brimftone 
and  quickfiiver,  of  which  the  cin- 
ifabarit fttftitia  is  made.  The  an- 
timonial  cinnabar  therefore,  whofe 
ingredients  are  laborioufly  cxtract- 
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ed  from  other  fubftances,  is  not 
different  from  the  common  cinna- 
bar made  with  the  fame  materials 
procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
The  former  indeed  is  generally  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  other,  and 
has  fomewhat  of  a  needled  appear- 
ance, like  that  of  antimony  itfelf ; 
from  whence  it  has  been  fuppofed 
to  participate  of  the  metallic  part 
of  that  mineral.  But  it  appears 
from  experiment,  that  both  the  co- 
lour and  needled  form  are  entirely 
accidental,  and  owing  to  the  mix- 
ture containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  fulphur,  and  being  fublimed  in 
a  more  languid  manner. 

Mer.curius  vitje,  feu  pulvis 
Algerothi. 

Mercury  of  life,  or  Alger  oth' s  powder. 

Take  of 

Rectified  butter  of  antimony,  as 

much  as  you  pleafe. 
Pour  to  it  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipitat- 
ed ;  edulcorate  this  by  repeated 
affufions  of  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a  flow  fire. 

This  powder  has  not,  as  its 
name  fhould  feem  to  imply,  any 
thing  of  mercury  in  it,  but  is  Solely 
compofed  of  the  reguline  part  of 
the  antimony,  corroded  by  the 
acid  fpirit  of  fea  fait;  which  acid 
is  fo  clofely  united,  as  not  to  be 
feparated  by  any  ablution  with  wa- 
ter. Le  Mort  directs  fome  alka- 
line fait  to  be  difiblved  in  the  wa- 
ter, in  order  to  obtund  the  acid :  fe- 
veral  other  methods  alfo  have  been 
contrived  for  correcting  and  abat- 
ing the  force  of  this  violent  eme- 
tic; but  they  either  leave  it  Hill 
virulent,  or  render  it  inert.  It 
has  therefore  for  a  long  time  been 
laid  afide  by  practitioners,  and  the 
Edinburgh  college,  who  retained  it 
in  their  preceding  edition,  have,  at 

the 
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the  late  revifal  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, expunged  it. 

Bezoardicum  miner ale. 
Bezoar  mineral. 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an- 
timony newly  reclined,  and  gra- 
dually drop  into  it  fpirit  of  nitre, 
till  theefFervefcence ceafes.  Draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a  glafs  vefTel, 
placed  in  a  fand-heat,  till  a  dry 
powder  remains  behind:  add  to 
this  a  little  frelh  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  again  exficcate  it.  Repeat 
this  a  third  time  :  then  commit 
the  powder  in  a  crucible  to  a 
naked  fire,  till  it  has  received 
an  almoft  white  heat,  and  detain 

•  it  in  this  Hate  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eafier 
made,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but- 
ter of  antimony  into  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diftilling  the  mixture  in  a  re- 
tort, until  a  dry  white  mafs  is  left 
behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  directed.  It 
may  likewife  be  made  by  diftilling 
fpirit  of  nitre  from  the  mercurius 
vitas,  and  calcining  the  remainder; 
or  by  deflagrating  the  mercurius 
vitas  ^vith  thrice  its  weight  of  pure 
nitre.  This  laft  method,  propofed 
by  Wedelius,  is  followed  by  the 
Augulian  college. 

Bezoar  mineral  was  formerly 
held  in  great  efteem  a=  a  diaphore- 
tic; but  its  reputation  is  at  prefent 
almoft  loft.  It  is  not  different  in 
medical  virtue,  or  in  any  fenfible 
quality,  from  the  calces  of  anti- 
mony made  directly  by  deflagra- 
tion with  nitre,  fome  of  which  have 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
/hops.  It  appears  at  firft  pretty 
extraordinary,  that  the  violent  cau- 
ftic,  butter  of  antimony,  fnould  be 
rendered  indolent  bv  the  corrofive 
fpirit  of  nitre :  how  this  happens 


will  be  eafily  underftood,  upon 
confidering  that  the  nitrous  acid 
expels  the  marine  (to  which  the 
cauftic  quality  of  the  butter  is  ow- 
ing) and  is  itfelf  expelled  from  moft 
metallic  fubftanccs  by  fire. 

TARTARUM  EMETICUM. 
Emetic  tartar. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Wafhed  crocus  of  antimony. 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  half  a 
pound ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  together  for  half  an 

hour;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and 

after  due  evaporation,  fet  it  by 

to  cryftallize, 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces ; 
Glafs  of  antimony,  powdered, 
two  ounces. 

Boil  them  together  in  fix  pints  of 
water,  for  ten  hours,  ftirring 
them  frequently  with  a  fpatula, 
and  adding  more  water  as  there 
is  occafion.  Filter  the  liquor 
while  warm  ;  and  evaporate  it, 
either  to  drynefs,  or  only  till  a 
pellicle  forms,  that  it  may  fhoot 
into  cryftals. 

It  may  likewife  be  prepared,  in 
the  fame  manner,  from  the  cro- 
cus mctallorum  wafhed. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufual- 
ly  made  with  the  unwaihed  crocus 
of  antimony  ;  by  employing,  as  here 
directed,  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  the 
glafs,  it  proves  of  a  whiter  colour, 
and  likewife  more  certain  in 
ftrength  (fee  page  533) ;  though  it 
will  ftill  be  fomewhat  precarious 
in  this  laft  rcfpecl,  if  the  cryftalli- 
zation  is  complied  with  :  for  fome 
of  the  tartar,  ever,  though  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  with  a  good 
deal  of  care,  will  be  apt  to  fhoot 
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by  itfelf,  retaining  little  or  nothing 
or"  the  antimony.  It  mould  feem 
therefore  more  eligible,  as  foon  as 
the  folution  has  palled  the  filter, 
to  proceed  to  the  total  evaporation 
of  the  liquor,  or  at  leaft  to  eva- 
porate lower  than  is  ufual  for  cry- 
ftallization,  that  the  whole  may 
fhoot  at  once. 

The  title  of  this  medicine  ex- 
preifes  its  principal  operation.  Jt 
is  one  of  the  belt  of  the  antimonial 
emetics,  afting  more  powerfully 
than  the  quantity  ofcrocus  contain- 
ed in  it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though 
it  does  not  fo  much  ruffle  the  con- 
ititution.  And  indeed  antimonials 
:in  general,  when  thus  rendered  fo- 
lubie  by  vegetable  acids,  are  more 
fafe  and  certain  in  their  effe&s, 
:  than  the  violent  preparations  of 
;that  mineral  exhibited  by  them- 

SEC 
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felves ;  the  former  never  varying  in 
their  action  from  a  difference  in  the 
food  taken  during  their  ufe,  or 
other  like  circumftances,  which  oc- 
cafioning  more  or  lefs  of  the  others 
to  be  diflblved,  make  them  operate 
with  different  degrees  of  force. 
Thus  crude  antimony,  where  acid 
food  has  been  liberally  taken,  has 
fometimes  proved  violently  eme- 
tic ;  whillt,  in  other  circumllances, 
it  has  no  fuch  efFedt. 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  efFedl 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  four  to  fix 
or  eight  grains.  It  may  likewife 
be  advantageoufly  given  in  fmaller 
dofes,  half  a  grain  for  inftance, 
as  a  diaphoretic  and  alterative  in 
cutaneous  diforders ;  and  added, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  grain,  as  a 
iHmulus  to  ipecacuanha,  &c. 

\  IX. 
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' t~  1  *  HIS  metal  refembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  regul  us  of  anti- 
imony  ;  but  differs  greatly  from  it, 
iin  its  pharmaceutical  properties  and 
imedic.il  qualities.  It  melts  in  a 
tvery  final!  heat,  long  before  igni- 
tion ;  and  totally  diilblves,  with 
jgreat  effervefcence,  in  aquafortis, 
Avhich  only  corrodes  the  antimo- 
mial  metal.  As  a  medicine,  it 
fieems,  when  pure,  to  have  little  or 
mo  effect ;  though  fome  prepara- 
tions cf  it  were  formerly  accounted 
diaphoretic.  At  prefent,  only  one 
■preparation  comes  under  the  notice 
of  the  apothecary  or  chemift,  and 
that  deligned  for  external  ufe. 

Maci;terium  bismuthi. 
Magijlery  nf  bifmuth. 
CDiflolvc  biiniuth  in  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  auiafortis,  without  heat, 
adding  the  bifmuth  by  little  and 


little  at  a  time.  Pour  the  folu- 
tion into  fixteen  times  its  quan- 
tity of  fair  water:  it  will  grow 
milky,  and  on  ftanding  for  fbme 
time,  deDofite  a  bright  white 
precipitate  :  the  addition  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  will  expedite  the  pre- 
cipitation. Wafti  the  powder  in 
frefn  parcels  of  water  ;  and  dry 
it  in  a  fliady  place  betwixt  two 
papers. 

This  preparation  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  cofmetic,  which  is  the 
only  ufe  it  is  now  applied  to.  The 
diaphoretic  virtues,  attributed  to 
it  when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  foundation,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent practice  are  not  at  all  regarded. 
It  was  propofed  to  be  received  in 
our  pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  rc- 
vifal,  but  was  found  much  too  in- 
fignificant  to  be  admitted  there. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  X. 

Preparations  of  zinc. 


THIS  metal  melts  in  a  red 
heat;  and  if  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted, flames,  and  fublimes  into 
light,  white,  downy  flowers ;  if 
the  air  is  excluded,  it  arifes,  by  a 
ftrong  fire,  in  its  metallic  form. 
Sulphur,  which  unites  with,  or 
fcorifies  all  the  other  metals  except 
gold,  does  not  aft  on  zinc.  Acids 
of  every  kind  diflblve  it. 

Zinc,  its  flowers  or  calces,  and 
folutions,  taken  internally,  prove 
ftrong  and  quick  emetics ;  in  fmall 
dofes,  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho- 
'  retic.  Externally,  they  are  cool- 
ing, aftringent,  and  deficcative. 

PURIFICATIO  ZINCI. 

Purification  of  zinc. 
Melt  zinc  with  a  heat  no  greater 
than  is  j  uft  fufficient  to  keep  it 
fluid.  Stir  it  llrongly  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  throw  in  alternate- 
ly pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tal- 
low, the  firft  in  largeft  quantity. 
If  any  confident  matter,  or 
fcoria,  forms  on  the  top,  take 
it  off,  and  continue  the  procefs, 
until  the  fulphur  is  found  to 
burn  freely  and  totally  away  on 
the  furface  of  the  fluid  zinc. 

Zinc  ufually  contains  a  portion 
of  lead,  which  this  procefs  effec- 
tually feparates.  Sulphur  united 
with  lead  forms  a  mafs,  which 
does  not  melt  in  any  degree  of  fire 
that  zinc  is  capable  of  fuftaining. 

Flor.es  zinci. 
Flowers  of  zinc. 
Let  a  large  and  very  deep  crucible, 
or  other  deep  earthen  veflcl,  be 


placed  in  a  furnace,  in  an  in- 
clined fituation,  only  half  up- 
right. Put  a  fmall  quantity  of 
zinc  into  the  hpttom  of  the  vef-  ' 
fcl,  and  apply  a  moderate  fire, 
no  greater  than  is  neceflarv  to 
make  the  zinc  flame  ;  while 
flowers  will  arife,  and  adhere 
about  the  fides  of  the  veflcl  like 
wool.  When  the  zinc  ceafes  to 
flame,  ftir  it  with  an  iron  rod,- 
and  continue  this  operation  till 
the  whole  is  fubiimed. 

These  flowers  fhould  feem  pre- 
ferable for  medicinal  purpofes,  to1' 
tutty,  and  the  more  impure  fub- 
limates  of  zinc,  which  are  ob- 
tained in  the  brafs  works  ;  and  like- 
wife  to  calamine,  the  natural  ore 
of  this  metal,  which  contains  a' 
large  quantity  of  earth,  and  fre- 
quently a  portion  of  heterogene- 
ous metallic  matter. 

Sal,  feu  vitriolum  zinci. 
Salt,  or  'vitriol  of  zinc. 
Diflblve  purified  zinc,  by  a  gentle' 
heat  of  fand,  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  four  of 
water.  Filter  the  folution,  and 
after  due  evaporation,-  fet  it  to" 
cryftallize. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the  common 
white  vitriol,  and  the  fal  vitrioli 
of  the  fnops,  only  in  being  purer,- 
and  perfectly  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  copper,  or  fitch  other  fo- 
reign metallic  bodies  as  the  other* 
generally  contain. 
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Compound  metallic  preparations. 


LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSA. 
The  medicinal Jlone. 
Lond. 

A-pAKE  of 
_J_  Litharge, 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 

Alum,  each  half  a  pound  ; 

Colcothar  of  green  vitriol,  three 

ounces ; 

Vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

Mix  and  dry  them  till  they  grow 

hard. 

This  preparation  is  employed 
externally  as  an  aitringent,  for 
fattening  loofe  teeth,  preferving 
the  gums,  healing  and  drying  up 
ulcers  and  wounds,  and  repreffing 
defluxions  of  thin  acrid  humours, 
upon  the  eyes.  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  injections  for  checking  a 
gonorrhoea,  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled.  A  preparation  much  re- 
fembling  this  is  faid,  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  academy,  to 
be  greatly  efteemed  among  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  army  a;  a  vulnerary. 

Specificum  adstringens. 
Maetzii. 
An  aflringent  preparation  taken  from 
Maetz,  which  has  been  fold  under 
the  name  of 

Co/bate// s  flyptic  poivder. 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inches.  Digcft  them  together 
with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  fpirit 
ceafea  to  aft  on  the  metal ;  then 
pour  off  the  liquor,  evaporate  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  of  fugar  of  lead. 
Continue  the  evaporation,  with 


a  fmall  heat,  until  the  matter 
remains  dry,  and  affumes  a  red 
colour. 

If  the  procefs  is  ftopt  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  dry,  it  has  exactly 
the  appearance  of  Colbatch's 
powder.  It  muft  be  kept  clofe 
from  the  air,  otherwife  it  deli- 
quiates. 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  flyptic, 
with  which  fo  much  noife  was 
made  fome  time  ago,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  novum  lumen  chirur- 
gi<z;  and  for  the  fale  of  which, 
a  patent  was  procured ;  only  in 
that  was  ufed  oil  of  vitriol,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in  this, 
a  difference  not  very  material.  The 
preparation  ftands  recommended  in 
all  kinds  of  haemorrhages  and  im- 
moderate fluxes,  both  internally  and 
externally  ;  the  dofe  is  from  four 
grains  to  fwelve.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly an  efficacious  flyptic,  but  for 
internal  ufe  a  dangerous  one.  See 
,the  article  Lead,  and  its  prepa- 
rations. 

ANTIHECT'lCtJM  PoTERII. 

Poterius's  antiheclic. 

Take  of 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 

ounces ; 
Fine  tin,  three  ounces. 

Melt  thefe  together  in  a  crucible : 
then  pour  them  out  into  a  warm 
grcafed  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  grind  it  into 
a  powder.  Add  to  this  thrice 
its  weight  of  pure  nitre,  and  de- 
flagrate the  mixture  in  a  cru- 
cible, throwing  in  only  a  fpoon- 
ful  at  a  time;  then  calcine  it 
[that  is,  keep  it  in  fufion]  for 
i  an 
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an  hour  ;  and  having  afterwards 
ground  it  into>  an  impalpable 
powder,  pour  thereon  a  fuili- 
cient  quantity  of  warm  water: 
ilir  them  well  together  with  a 
peltle,  till  the  water  grows 
milky,  which,  thus  loaded  with 
the  finer  parts  of  the  powder,  is 
to  be  poured  of}",  and  frefh  wa- 
ter put  to  the  remainder;  re- 
peat this  operation  till  nothing 
but  indiflclublc  feces  remain 
behind.  Suffer  all  the  milky 
liquors  to  reft;  a  powder  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  which  is  to 
be  wafhed  with  repeated  afFu- 
fions  of  warm  water,  and  lalily 
dried  for  ufe. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  fhould 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  a/ided 
to  it;  for  if  they  both  are  put  in- 
to the  crucible  together,  a  part  of 
the  tin  will  be  difiipated  by  the 
heat  requifite  for  the  fufion  of  the 
regulus. 

The  chemifts  have  been  greatly 
divided  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion which  thefe  two  ingredients 
ought  to  bear  to  ofie  another. 
Some  vary  fo  much  from  the  above 
prefcription,  as  to  order  two  parts 
-of  the  antimonial  repulus  to  one 
of  tin  ;  others  no  more  than  one 
part  of  the  former  to  fix  of  the 
latter.  Nor  have  they  agreed  up- 
on the  colour  which  this  prepara- 
tion ought  to  have;  fome  prefer- 
ring that  which  is  perfectly  white; 
whilft  others  look  upon  a  blueifh 
tinge  as  a  mark  of  the  proportions 
having  been  duly  obferved,  and 
the  operation  regularly  performed : 
in  the  procefs  above,  it  feems  in- 
tended to  be  white  :  for  without 
the  obfervance  of  certain  enchci- 
refes,  not  there  mentioned,  as  par- 
ticularly calcining  the  powder 
after  the  ablution,  it  will  fcarce 
have  any  thing  of  a  blueifh  caft. 
Practical  phyficians  do  not  differ 
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lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they 
give  of  the  virtues  of  this  celebrat- 
ed medicine.  Some  extol  it  as  an 
excellent  diaphoretic,  &c.  others 
are  ready  to  rouch,  that  it  has 
done  moil  eminent  fervice  in  hec- 
tical cafes ;  whilft  many,  of  ne 
fmall  notCj  are  not  only  confident 
that  it  has  none  of  the  virtues  at-  '\ 
tributed  to  it,  but  utterly  condemn 
it  as  unfafe,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  very  diforders  faid  to 
be  remedied  by  its  ufe.  This  af- 
fair probably  will  not  be  fatisfadlo- 
rily  determined,  till  the  virtues  of 
calx  of  tin  and  calx  of  antimony 
(which  this  medicine  is  a  mixture 
of)  fhall  be  better  afcertained  than 
they  are  at  prefent.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  ufe  of  the  antibeclic  is  in 
common  practice  laidafide;  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  ever  introduced 
again. 

BezOARDICUM  JOVIALE* 

Bezjar  <with  tin. 

Take  of 

Regulus   of   antimony,  three 

ounces ; 
Pure  tin,  two  ounces; 
Corrofive   fublimate  mercury, 
five  ounces. 

Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  a 
crucible,  and  put  to  it  the  tin, 
fo  as  to  make  a  new  regulus  ;  to 
which,  after  being  levigated, 
add  the  corrofive  fublimate,  and 
diftil  the  mixture  in  a  retort. 
Let  the  butter  which  arifes  in 
this  procefs,  be  fixed  by  three 
repeated  diftillations  with  thrice 
its  own  quantity  of  fpirit  of  ni- 
tre. The  powder  is  then  to  be 
calcined  ;  thrown,  whilft  ig- 
nited, into  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  wine;  and  afterwards 
dried  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butter  feems  to  contain  more  of 

the 
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the  tin,  than  of  thr  antimouial  re- 
gulus,  united  with  the  marine  acid 
of  the  fublimate :  the  nitrous  fpirit 
expels  the  marine,  and  is  itfclf  af- 
terwards expelled  in  the  calcina- 
tion ;  leaving  the  powder  a  mere 
caix,  iimilar  to  one  prepared  from 
the  fame  ingredients  in  a  lefs  trou- 
blefome  manner,  by  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

iETHIOPS  ANTIMOIS'IALIS. 

Ai:timonial  ethiops. 
Let  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  fea  fait  be  melted  together 
in  a  crucible  for  an  hour;  when 
grown  cold,  a  regulus  (impro- 
perly fo  called)  will  be  found  in 
the  bottom ;  which  is  to  be  fe- 
parated  from  the  fcorice  that  lie 
above  it,  and  ground  with  an 
equal  weight  of  purified  quick- 
lilver,  until  they  are  united. 

This  medicine  is  faid  to  be  of 
remarkable  efficacy  in  venereal 
cafes  of  long  Handing,  in  cancer- 
ous tumours,  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
phulous  diforders,  obftinate  glan- 
dular obftruftions,  and  fundry 
other  chronical  diftempers  which 
elude  the  force  of  the  common  me- 
dicines. A  few  grains  may  be  given 
at  firft;  and  the  dofe  gradually  in- 
creafed,  according  to  its  operation, 
to  a  fcruple  or  more.  It  acf  s  chiefly 
by  promoting  perfpiration  :  in  fome 
conftitutions,  it  proves  purgative; 
and  in  others,  if  the  dofe  is  confi- 
derable,  emetic. 

Sundry  other  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  of  late  been  held  by 
fome  people  in  considerable  efteem, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  by 
common  practice.  They  have  been 
generally  compofed  of  mercury  u- 
nited  by  triture  either  with  crude 
antimony,  the  medicinal  regulus, 
or  the  golden  or  precipitated  ful- 
phuc.  • 

Mr.  Malouin,  of  the  faculty  of 


Paris,  made  trial  of  different  me- 
thods for  uniting  mercury  and 
crude  antimony  into  an  ethiops. 
Thofe  which  fucceeded  I  mall 
here  extract  from  his  cbimie  me~ 
dicinale. 

On  grinding  together  two  parts 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury, 
the  mercurial  globules  disappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  Iimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
ethiops  made  with  the  fame  pro- 
portions of  mercury  and  common 
fulphuf.  Equal  parts  of  the  anti- 
mony and  mercury  were  much  more 
difficultly  united,  requiring  the  tri- 
ture to  be  continued  for  two  days ; 
though  it  was  found  alfo,  even 
with  thefe  proportions,  that  when 
the  mercury  was  added,  not  all  at 
once,  but  by  little  and  little,  the 
union  might  be  effected  in  five 
hours.  -  As  common  ethiops  is  made 
more  perfeft,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
timate union  of  the  ingredients,  by 
heat  than  by  triture ;  the  moft 
perfect  antimonial  ethiops  alfo  was 
obtained  by  means  of  fire,  in  the 
following  manner. 

A  heated  crucible  is  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  infide  with  tallow,  imme- 
diately covered,  and  fet  in  the 
fire.  When  red-hot,  throw  in  the. 
antimony  beaten  into  coarfe  pow- 
der, and  cover  the  veffel  again. 
When  the  antimony  is  melted, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
throw  in  a  fmall  bit  of  tallow, 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  heated 
mercury  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface,  cover  the  crucible  for  a 
moment,  and,  while  the  mixture 
is  frill  fluid,  pour  it  out  into 
a  heated  iron  mortar.  When 
grown  cold,  reduce  it  into  a 
powder,  which  is  to  be  levigated 
on  a  marble. 

On  this  black  powder  the  au- 
thor directs  fome  fpirit  of  wine  to 
N  n  be 
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be  burnt  two  or  three  times ;  an 
article  which  may  very  fafely  be 
omitted,  as  it  can  nowife  affect 
the  medicine.  The  only  difficulty 
in  the  proccfs  relates  to  the  degree 
of  heat  of  the  melted  antimony  : 
if  it  is  not  fufficiently  fluid,  the 
mercury  cannot  equally  unite  with 
it;  and  if  over  hot,  great  part  of 
the  mercury  will  be  difhpated. 

Mr.  Malouin  commends  this 
ethiops,  as  a  medicine  of  great  ef- 
ficacy in  glandular  obltrudlionsj  ob- 
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ftinate  cutanecus  maladies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tifms,  &c.  It  atts  mod  commonly 
by  urine  and  perfpiration,  rarely 
purges,  or  occafions  only  feme 
flight  naufeae.  The  dofe  is  from 
one  grain  to  twenty,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  that  is,  from  one  to 
fixty  grains  in  a  day.  In  fome 
perfons  a  dram  has  no  fenfible 
operation  :  others  are  moved  by 
fix  grains. 
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Powders. 


THIS  form  receives  fuch 
materials  only,  as  are 
capable  of  being  fuffi- 
ciently  dried  to  become 
pulverable,  without  the  lofs  of 
their  virtue.  There  are  many 
fubftances,  however,  of  this  kind, 
v/hich  cannot  be  conveniently  taken 
in  powder :  bitter,  acrid,  fetid 
drugs,  are  too  difagreeable  :  emol- 
lient and  mucilaginous  herbs  and 
roots  are  too  bulky  :  pure  gums  co- 
here, and  become  tenacious  in  the 
mouth;  fixt  alkaline  falts  lique- 
fy upon  expofing  the  compofition 
to  the  air ;  and  volatile  alkalies 
exhale. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  is  general- 
ly about  half  a  dram  :  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  whole  dram  ;  and  is  not 
often  lefs  than  a  fcruple.  Sub- 
•4iances  which  produce  powerful  ef- 
fects in  fmaller  dofes  are  not  trulted 
to  this  form,  unlefs  their  bulk  is 
increafed  by  additions  of  lcfs  effi- 
cacy :  thofe  which  require  to  be 
given  in  larger  ones,  are  better  fit- 
ted for  other  forms. 

The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders  in,  is  any  agree- 


able thin  liquid.  The  ponderous 
powders,  particularly  thofe  prepar- 
ed from  metallic  fubftances,  require 
a  more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrups ; 
for  from  thin  ones,  they  foon  fub- 
fide.  Refinous  fubftances  likewife 
are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in 
thick  liquors :  in  thin  ones,  they 
are  apt  to  run  into1  lumps,  which 
are  not  eafily  again  diflbluble.  • 

General  rules  for  making  powders* 
I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed, 
or  impure,  be  mixed  in  the  com- 
pofition of  powders :  the  ftalks 
and  corrupted  parts  of  plants  are 
to  be  feparated  [E.] 

II.  . 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinklcd,  during  their  pulveri* 
zation,.  with  a  few  drops  of  any, 
proper  water  [£.] 

III. 

The  moifter  aromatics  may  be 
dried  with  a  very  gentle  heat, 
before  they  arc  committed  to  the 
mortar  [E.] 
N  n  »  IV.  Gums 
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IV. 


Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances 
as  are  difficultly  pulverable, 
fhould  be  pounded  along  with 
the  drier  ones,  that  they  may 
pafs  the  fieve  together  [E.] 

•  .V.  ■' 

No  part  fhould  be  feparated  for 
ufe,  until  the  whole  quantity  put 
into  the  mortar  has  paffed  the 
fieve,  and  the  feveral  fiftings 
been  mixed  together;  for  thole 
parts  of  one  and  the  fame  fub- 
jecl,  which  powder  firft,  may 
prove  different,  at  leaft  in  degree 
of  efficacy,  from  the  reft. 
VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  arc  to  be 
prepared  only  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  vef- 
fels  very  clofcly  ftopt  [£.]■ 
If. powders  are  long  kept,,  and 
not  carefully  fecured  from  thp  air, 
their  virtue  is  in  great  meafure  de- 
Jiroyed,  although  the  parts  in  which 
itconfifts  fhould  not  in  other  cir- 
•;mllances  prove  volatile.  Thus, 
though  the  virtues  of  ipecacuanha 
are  fo  fixt  as  to  remain  entire  even 
in  extracts  made  with  proper  men- 
ftrua,  yet,  as  the  College  of  WTr- 
temberg  obferves,  if  the  powdered 
root  be  expofed  for  a  length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  emetic 
quality. 

.bjvipolb  .c'.'.-iLBa  saidjc/i  jacj 
.PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS.. 
Powder  agaiujl  the  bite  of  a 
mad-,  dog. 
L.  E.  ..-  -i 

Take  of 
.  Alb-coloured  ground  liverwort, 

jtw'd  ounces  ; 
Black  pepper,  one  ounce.  ' 

Bo.-.t-'-th.er.f  "..rcthcr  into  a  pow- 
der. 

It/  .our  former  pharmacopoeia", 
the-  quantity  o£pe$:per  .was;  equal 
to  that  of  the  herb:  which  render- 
ing the  powder  greatly  too  hot, 


the  above  diminution  of  it  became 
neceffary.  The  virtue  which  this 
medicine  has  been  celebrated  for, 
is  expreffed  in  its  title;  the  dofe  is 
a  dram  and  a  half,  to  be  taken  in 
the  morning  falling,  in  half  a  pint 
of  cows  milk  warm,  for  four  morn- 
ings together.    See  page  1 66. 

PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  arum. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Arum  root,  frefh  dried,  two 
ci  ounces; 

Yellow  water-flao-  roots. 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
ounce; 

Crabs-eyes  prepared, 

Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Salt  cf  wormwood,  two  drams. 
Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 

to  be  kept  in  a  clofe  veffel. 

In  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  thjs  cpmpofiCion  was  call- 
ed acorns  'vulgi  or  yvlgaris  ;.  a 
name  which  has  be.cn  applied,  by 
different  writers,  both  to  calamus 
aromdttCHs ,  and  to  the  gladiolus  lu- 
teus,  or  common  yellow  water-flag » 
In  this  uncertainty,  the  compound*- 
ers  generally  took  t.ie  former.  But 
as  the  medicine  was  firft  contrived 
by.a  German  phyfician, Birkmann, 
and  as  in  fome  of  the  German 
pharmacopoeias,  the  acorus.  vulgaris 
is  explained  to,  be  the  water-rlag> 
the  London  college  have  how,  -  la- 
ther in  conformity  to  die  original 
prefcription,than  from  any  opinion 
.of  the  virtues  of  the  water- fkigw, 
(Which  appear,  when  fhe  root  is 
dried  and  powdered,  .to  be  very 
inconfiderable)  made  choice  of  this 
h)i\,  and  expreffed  it  by  the  name 
which  more  clearly  diilinguilhes  it 
from  the  other.  The  caurion  of 
keeping  the  powder  in  a  clofe  vrf- 
lel,  is  a  very  neceffary  one  ;  for 

if 
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if  e.x^ofed  to  the  air,  the  alkaline 
fait,  imbibing  moillure  from  it, 
would  run  into  a  liquid  Hate.  Two 
alkaline  falts  have  been  generally 
directed  ;  but  as  they  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  name  (fee  page 
426.)  one  of  them  is  here  jullly 
omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a  propor- 
tionable increafe  of  the  other.  Pof- 
fibly  the  prepared  crabs-eyes  might 
alio  have  been  dropt,  unlefs  they 
are  intended  to  augment  the  vo- 

O  # 

lume  of  the  medicine  (an  intention 
not  very  neceflary  in  this  compo- 
htion)  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  medicinal  virtue  which 
alkaline  falts  do  not  po/Tefs  in  a 
greater  degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark 
in  a  former  edition  of  this  book, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
late  revifal  of  their  pharmacopoeia, 
have  omitted  the  crabs-eyes,  and 
continued  the  former  practice  of 
uhng  calamus  aromaticus  for  the 
acorus  vulgaris.  They  have  like- 
wife  exchanged  the  cinnamon  for 
canella  alba  ;  and  the  alkaline  fait 
for  a  neutral  one,  better  fuited  to 
the  form  of  a  powder.  Their  pre- 
fent  formula  is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  fix  drams  ; 

Vitrioiated  tartar,  two  drams. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  pow- 
der. 

The  piuvfi  art  comfcjltus  was 
originally  intended  as  a  ftomachic: 
and  in  wcaknefles  and  relaxations 
of  the  ftomach,  accompanied  with 
a  fnrcharge  of  vifcid  humours,  it 
i»  doubtlefs  a  very  ufeful  medicine. 
I?  frequently  alfo  has  good  efFcfts  in 
rheumatic  cafesj  of  which  I  have 
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known  fome  inftarices  :  the  dofe 
may  be  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  any 
convenient  liquor.  It  mould  be 
ufed  as  frelhas  poffible,  for  its  vir- 
tue fufFers  greatly  in  keeping:  the 
arum  root  in  particular,  its  capital 
ingredient,  foon  lofes  the  pungency 
in  which  its  efficacy  principally 
confifts. 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOS1TUS  fine  OPIO. 
Compound  powder  of  bole  with- 
out opium. 
Loud. 

Take  of  c 
Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces ; 
Tormentil  root, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  three  ounces ; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  e  BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 
Compound  powder  of  bole  with 
opium. 
Lond. 

Take  of  opium  ftrained,  three 
drams. 

Dry  it  a  little,  fo,  as  to  render  it 
eafily  pulverable  ;  and  add  to  it 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a  powder  to-, 
gether. 

This  powder,  with  opium,  is 
an  elegant  reform  of  the  fpecies  of 
Fracaltorius'sconfe&ion,  common- 
ly called  diajcordium  ;  confining 
only  of  fuch  of  the  ingredients  of 
that  compofition,  as  are  moil  con- 
ducive to  the  intention  for  which 
it  is  at  prefent  prefcribed.  Forty- 
five  grains  of  the  powder  contain 
one  of  opium. 


N  n  3 


Tho 
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Part  IV. 


The  powder  is  directed  to  be  These  powders  have  loft  feveral 
kept  in  the  fliops  without  opium,  of  their  ingredients,  without  any 
for  cafes,  where  the  afliftance  of   injury  to  their  virtues ;  and  poflibly 


that  drug  is  not  wanted.  It  is  a 
warm,  glutinous  aftringent ;  and  is 
given  in  fluxes,  or  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  this  clafs  are 
proper,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram. 

PULVIS  e  CERUSSA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  ceruJJ'e. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cerufle,  five  ounces ; 
Sarcocolla,    an   ounce  and  a 
half; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  compofition is  the  trochifci 
albi  of  Razi,  brought  back  to  its 
original  fimplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  employed  for  exter- 
nal purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  lo- 
tions, and  injections,  for  repelling 
acrimonious  humours ;  and  in  in- 
flammations. 

PULVIS  e  CHELIS 
CANCRORUM  COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  crabs-claws. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

The  tips  of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared, one  pound ; 
Pearls  prepared, 
Red  coral  prepared,  each  three 
ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  coral  prepared,  one  ounce; 

Black  tips  of  crabs-claws  pre- 
pared, two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 
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they  would  ftill  bear  a  farther  re- 
duction ;  for  both  the  crabs-eyes 
and  claws  are  by  themfelvcs-at  leaft 
as  effectual  as  any  compofition  of 
them  with  pearls  and  coral.  In 
fome  of  our  hofpifals,  the  follow- 
ing compofition  is  fubftituted. 

PULVIS  TESTACEL'S 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  tejlaceous  powder. 
Take  of 

Oyfterftiells  prepared, one  pound; 

White  chalk,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  cheap  abforbent  powder  is 
at  leaft  equally  valuable,  as  a  me- 
dicine, with  the  more  coftly  and 
compounded  crabs-claw  and  bezo- 
ardic  powders  of  the  fhops.  Thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  are  given 
from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram, 
for  abforbing  ordeftroying  acidities 
in  the  firft  paffages ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  only  good  effect  that  can 
be  reafonably  expected  from  thefe 
Ample  antacid  earths.  If  they  meet 
with  no  acid  to  diflblve  them,  they 
promife  to  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  (fee  page  62.)  They 
have  often  been  given  in  fevers, 
under  the  notion  of  alexipharmacs 
and  fudoiifics,  from  a  fuppofition 
that  thefe  diforders  are  occafioned 
by  a  latent  acid;  and,  though  this, 
theory  is  now  exploded,  the  prac- 
tice built  upon  it  is,  in  good  mea- 
fure,  ftill  continued.  So  far  are 
abforbents  from  being  ufeful  in 
thefe  cafes,  that  fubftances  of  a 
directly  contrary  quality,  mild  aci- 
dulous liquors,  are  in  general  the 
moil  fuccefsful  remedies,  wherever 
the  vis  vita;  is  not  too  far  depreffed ; 
and  where  it  is,  the  infipid  indolent 
earths  can  contribute  nothing  to 
fupport  or  raife  it. 

It 


Chap.  i.  Powders. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a  quality  hitherto  little 
expected  from  theft:  kinds  of  lub- 
ftauces ;  that  of  llrongly  promot- 
ing putrefaction.  Fleih  mixed  with 
a  imall  proportion  of  chalk,  and 
expofed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  the  human  body,  not  only  cor- 
rupts fooner  than  without  this  ad- 
dition, but  Ukewife  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  refolving  in  a  few  days  inT 
to  a  perfect  mucus.  This  quality 
of  the  abforbent  powders  (for  the 
difcovery  of  which,  with  many  o- 
ther  curious  experiments  on  the 
fame  fubject,  the  public  is  obliged 
to  the  ingenious  Dr.  Pringle)  feems 
to  forbid  their  ufe  in  all  thofe  kinds 
of  fevers,  where  the  animal  juices 
are  already  too  much  difpofed  to  a 
putrefactive  Mate.  We  have  above 
obferved,that,  in  thefe  cafes, though 
very  frequently  employed,  they  are 
at  beft  unferviceable ;  perhaps  their 
ill  effects  would  be  oftener  feen,  if 
it  was  not  for  the  quantity  of  acids 
ufually  given  in  acute  difeafes. 

PULVIS  BEZOARDICUS. 
Bexoardic  powder. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Compound    powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  one  pound  ; 
Oriental  bezoar  prepared,  one 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Bezoar  has  hitherto  been  an 
ingredient  in  the  foregoing  compo- 
fition,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne's  powder ;  though  notwith- 
standing the  addition  which  this 
article  made  to  the  price,  it  added 
nothing  to  the  virtue  of  the  me- 
dicine. The  college  of  London 
has  therefore  very  prudently  di- 
rected an  abforbent  powder,  with- 
out this  coftly  article;  and  com- 
pofed  another,  diftinguifhed  by  its 
name,  for  the  ufe  of  thofc  who 
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expeft  any  particular  virtues  from 
it.  The  Edinburgh  college  have 
entirely  expunged  this  unneceflary 
drug,  and  take  no  farther  notice  of 
it  in  their  pharmacopoeia,  than 
barely  giving  it  a  place  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  fimples. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERVA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  contrayerva. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Compound   powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  a  pound  and  a  half ; 
Contrayerva  root,  five  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  drams; 
Virginian  fnake  root,  two  drams; 
Englifh  faffron,  one  dram; 
Compound   powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  two  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

These  powders  were  formerly 
directed  to  be  made  up  into  balls 
with  water,  (and  then  calledLAPis 
contrayerva)  apiece  of  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs,  for  it 
was  neceflary  to  reduce  the  balls 
into  powder  again  before  they 
could  be  ufed.  Nor  did  that  form 
contribute,  as  has  been  imagined, 
to  their  prefervation  ;  for  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
powder  will  lofe  more  by  being 
kept  for  a  reafonable  length  of 
time  in  a  clofe-ftopt  glafs,  than  the 
balls  will,  in  the  humedtation  with 
water,  and  exficcation  in  the  air, 
before  they  are  fit  for  being  put  by 
to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have  a 
much  better  claim  to  the  title  of  an 
alexipharmacand  fudorific,  than  the 
two  foregoing  compofitions.  The 
contrayerva,  fnakeroot,  and  fafFron, 
by  themfelves  are  fuch,  and  prove 
very  ferviceable  in  low  fevers, 
N  n  4  where 
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where  the  vis  vitae  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorefis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
pofiible,  that  the  crabs-claw  pow- 
ders are.  of  no  farther  fervice  than 
as  they  divide  thefe  powerful  in- 
gredients, and  render  them  fup- 
portable  to  the  ftomach. 

PULVIS  ad  EPILEPTICOS 
de  GUTTETA  diftus. 
Epileptic  powder. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root, 

Peony  root,  of  each  equal  parts, 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  undergone 
a  great  reduction  of  its  ingredients, 
to  its  advantage  as  a  medicine  ; 
the  articles  rejected  being  either  in- 
fignificant,  or  at  bell  far  inferior  to 
ihofe  retained,   and  confequently 
increafing  the  bulk  of  the  compo- 
fition,  without  communicating  a 
proportionable  fhare  of  efficacy. 
Perhaps,  for  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peony  roots  are  not  altogether  un- 
exceptionable. The  powder,  how- 
ever, as  now  reformed,  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  medicine  of  fome 
importance  for  the  purpofes  exr 
preffed  in  its  title,  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  iimilar  intention  in  other 
pharmacopoeias.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  dram  for  chil- 
dren,   and  from  half  a  dram  to 
two  drams  for  adults.    The  ab- 
forbent  powders,  generally  directed 
in  thefe  kinds  of  compositions,  are 
here  more  prudently  omitted,  as 
they  may  eafily  be  mixed  extemr 
poraneoufly,  where  particular  cafes 
way  require  them.    For  children, 
thefe  additions  are  often  ncceiTary, 
as  in  mod  of  their  diiordcrs,  acidi- 
ties in  the  fiiltpafTag<-5  have  a  consi- 
derable (hare  :  inaduits,  they  arc 
rarely  of  ufe. 

-      PULVIS  e  MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS. 
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Compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Myrrh,  each  an  ounce  and  a 

halfj 
Afafetida, 
Sagapenum, 
Ruflia  caiior, 

Opopanax,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

Th  i  s  is  a  reformation  of  the 
trocbi/ci  e  myrrba,  a  compofition 
contrived  by  Razi  againft  uterine 
obstructions.  It  may  be  taken  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  or  made 
into  bolufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  more,  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

PULVIS  ad  PARTUM. 
Powder  to  promote  delivery. 
Edmb. 

Take  of 

Borax,  half  an  ounce; 
Caftor, 

Saffron,  each  a  dram  and  a  half; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drops; 
Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops. 
Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther. 

This  medicine  has  long  been 
held  in  elteem  for  the  purpcle  e\- 
pieffed  in  its  title;  neverthelefs, 
its  real  efficacy,  and  what  (hare 
thereof  is  owing  to  each  of  the  in- 
gredients, has  not  been  fufficieotly 
determined  :  the  bor,  though  by 
fome  thought  tq.be  of  iinie  import- 
ance, dots  not  peihaps;  contribute 
the  leaft  to  its  viruv.  JJtHs  doie  is 
from  a  fciipie  to  a  dram,  or  io 
much  as  can  be  conveniently  taken 
up  at  once  on  the  p.oint  ot  a  knife. 
Jt./hculd  be  kept  -in  a  very  clcfr 
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Chap.  I. 

veflel,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofc  a 
coniiderable  deal  of  its  more  valu- 
able parts. 

PULVIS  e  SCAMMONIO 
COMPOS1TUS. 
Compound  powder  of  fcammony. 
hond. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  four  ounces; 
Calcined   hartihorn  prepared, 
three  ounces. 

Grind  them  diligently  together  in- 
to a  powder. 

Here  the  fcammony  is  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren- 
dered fomewhat  more  foluble,  and 
lefs  adhelive  ;  hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  becomes  lefs  griping. 
The  dofe  of  the  compound  is  from 
fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram. 

This  powder  has  been  ufually 
prepared  with  diaphoretic  antimony 
and  cryftals  of  tartar  (inftead  of  the 
calcined  hartlhorn  above  directed) 
and  called  from  its  firft  publifher, 
PULVIS  CORNACHIN1, which, 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
is  thus  directed. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 


This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  dram  or  more.    In  other 
prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony,  as 
the  calcined  hartfhorn  in  the  pre- 
ceding formula.    It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than 
as  they  divide  the  texture  of  the 
fcammony  ;.  though  Corr.acchini 
propefes  notable  advantage  from 
feme  deobftruent  quality  -in  the  tar- 
tar, whereby  the  veff,'ls  fiudl  be 
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opened,  and  the  noxious  humours 
prepared  for  expulfton  ;  and  from 
the  preparation  of antimony,though 
it  have  no  fenfible  operation,  he 
expe&s  fome  (hare  of  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  which  fometimes  attends  the 
rougher  preparations  of  that  mi- 
neral. 


PULVIS  e  SENA 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  fena. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 

Sena,  each  two  ounces; 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drams. 
Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfelf ; 
and  all  the  other  ingredients  to- 
gether ;  then  mix  them. 

•PULVIS  DIASENN^E. 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar, 
Sena,  each  two  ounces; 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a  powder. 

- 

These  powders  are  given  as  ca- 
thartics, in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a  dram.  The  fpices  are  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  make  it  fit  eafier 
on  the  ftomach.  The  fcammony 
is  ufed  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  fena  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  latter  necefTary 
for  a  dofe,  when  not  affifted  by 
fome  more  powerful  material,  be- 
ing too  bulky  to  be  conveniently 
taken  in  this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATORIUS. 
Sternutatory  poivder, 
Lond. 

Take  of 
Afarum, 

Marjoram, 
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Marjoram, 

Marum  Syriacum  leaves,  dried, 
Lavender  flowers,  dried,  each 
equal  weights. 
Rub  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  CEPHALICUS. 
Cephalic  powder. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Afarum, 

Marjoram,  of  the  leaves  of  each, 
equal  parts. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

The  titles  of  thefe  powders  fuf- 
ficiently  exprefs  their  intention. 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  effi- 
cacious errhines,  and  fuperior  to 
moft  of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the 
name  of  herb  fnuft". 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS. 
Styptic  powder. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  an  ounce; 

Dragons  blood,  two  drams. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  powder  has  long  been  in 
repute  as  an  aftringent,  under  the 
title  of  Pulvis  stypticus  Hel- 
vetii.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
powerful  medicine  :  though  the 
dragons  blood  feems  to  have  little 
ihare  in  its  effects.  Some  direct 
the  ingredients  to  be  melted  toge- 
ther before  they  are  powdered:  but 
this  circumftance  does  not  appear 
to  be  ncceftary. 

PULVIS  e  SUCCINO 
COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  amber. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Amber  prepared, 
Gum  Arabic,  each  ten  drams; 
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Juice  of  hypociftis, 
Balauftines, 

JapSn  earth,  each  five  drams; 
Olibanum,  half  an  ounce; 
Strained  opium,  one  dram. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  pow- 
der. 

This  powder  is compofed of  the 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients 
of  the  Trochisci  e  carabe  of 
our  former  pharmacopoeia.  The 
articles  omitted,  which  are  as  many 
in  number  as  thofe  now  retained, 
were  manifeftly  abfurd  or  fuper- 
fluous ;  and  the  making  it  up  into 
troches,  a  very  unneceflary  trouble. 
The  medicine,  as  now  reformed, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  ufeful, 
and  tolerably  elegant  aftringent; 
though  poflibly  the  ingredient, 
which  it  receives  name  from,  con- 
tributes little  to  its  virtue.  Two 
fcruples  of  the  compofition  contain 
one  grain  of  opium. 

PULVIS  e  TRAGACANTHA 

COMPOSITUS. 
Compound  powder  of  gum  traga- 
cantb. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 
Gum  Arabic, 

Marfhmallow    root,    each  an 

ounce  and  a  half; 
Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Double  -  refined    fugar,  three 
ounces  ; 
Grind  them  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIATR  AG  ACANTHI 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce  and 

a  half ; 
Marfhmallow  root, 
Liquorice, 

Starch,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both 
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Chap. 

Both  thefe  powders  are  miJd  e- 
mollients;  and  hence  become  fer- 
viceable  in  hedUc  cafes,  tickling 
coughs,  ftrangury,  fome  kinds  of" 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  diforders 
proceeding  from  a  thin  acrimonious 
itate  of  the  humours,  or  an  abrafion 
of  the  mucus  of  the  interlines  : 
they  foften,  and  give  a  greater 
degree  of  confiftency  to  the  former, 
and  defend  the  latter  from  being 
irritated  or  excoriated  by  them. 
All  the  ingredients  coincide  in  thefe 
general  intentions;  the  marihmal- 
low  root,  however,  is  fomewhat  too 
bulky  for  this  form,  and  likewife 
iubjecls  the  compofition  to  grow 
mouldy  in  keeping,  an  inconve- 
nience which  the  cold  feeds  for- 
merly employed  in  thefe  powders 
were  particularly  liable  to.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a  dram  to  two  or 
three  drams,  which  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated. 

HIERA  PICRA. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

The  gum  extracted  from  Soco- 
torme  aloes, one  pound; 

Canella  alba,  three  ounces. 
Beat  them  feparately  into  powder, 

and  then  mix  them  together. 

Pulvis  HIERA  PICRA  dittus. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakcroot, 
Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a  powder. 

.These  compofition s  were  origi- 
nally directed  to  be  made  into  an 
cieftary:  with  us,  they  have  been 
rarely  ufed  in  that  form,  and  not 
often  in  this  of  a  powder,  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  naufeoufnefs. 
They  arc  chiefly  employed  as  the 
bafis  of  a  tin£ture  called  tin£lura 
Jatra.    See  page  297, 
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SPECIES  AROMATIC^. 
Aromatic  fpecies. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked1, 

Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIAROMATON. 

Aromatic  powder. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds. 
Ginger,  each  equal  parts. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  Zr 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines  ; 
and  as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits  and  de- 
cayed conftitutions,  for  warming 
the  ftomach,  promoting  digeftion, 
and  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera.  The  dofe  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards. 
The  firft  is  considerably  the  warm- 
eft. 

SPECIES  e  SCORDIO  fine 
OPIO. 

Species  of  fcordium  without  opium. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 

four  ounces ; 
Scordium,  two  ounces; 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Storax  ftrained, 
Tormenjil  root, 
Biftort  root, 
Gentian, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 
Galbanum  ftrained, 
Gum  Arabic, 

Red  rofes,  each  one  ounce; 
Long  pepper, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

SPECIES 
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SPECIES  e  SCORDIO  cum 
OPIO. 

Species  of  fcordium  with  opium. 
Lond. 

Take  of  ftrained  opium,  three 
drams. 

Dry  it  a  little,  that  it  may  eafily 
pulverize ;  and  add  it  to  the 
foregoing  fpccies  in  the  beating, 
that  they  may  be  all  reduced  in- 
to a  powder  together. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  Fracaflo- 
rius's  confettion  or  diafccrdium, 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in 
the  lliops  in  the  form  of  an  elec- 
tary  only,  but  is  now  judicioufly 
dire&ed  in  that  of  a  powder  alfo, 
both  with  and  without  the  opium  ; 
when  made  into  an  eleclary,  the 
medicine,  in  keeping,  lofes  of  its 
aftringency,  in  which  con  fills  great 
part  of  its  virtue.  As  this  com- 
pofition  has  in  common  pra&ice 
been  looked  upon  as  a  medicine 
of  great  confequence,  and  its  ef- 
fects determined  by  long  experi- 
ence ;  the  college  has  'made  no 
farther  alteration  in  its  ingredients, 
than  fubftituting  red  rofes  them- 
felves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes,  omit- 
ting forrel  feeds,  which  are  certain- 
ly infigniiicant,  and  fupplying  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  with  us  is 
fcarce  ever  met  with  genuine,  by  a 
proper  increafe  of  the  bole.  Tliey 
Lave  neverthelefs  given  an  elegant 
reformation  of  it,  in  the  pid<vis  e 
6q/o,  cum  et  fine  opto :  there,  the 
fcordium,  ftorax,  gentian,  dittany, 
gipger,  and  galbanum,  are  rejected, 
as  being  either  fuperlrtfeus  or  con- 
trary to  the  intention  3  whilft  an 
increafe  of  the  tormcntil  root  am- 
ply fupplies  the  lofs  of  the  bil>ort 
and  rofes.  The  quantity  of  opium 
is  rhe  fame  in  both,'  viz.  one  grain 
ii:  forty- five  of  the  competition. 

PULVIS  TESTA CEUS 
CERATUS. 


Cerated  tejiaceoin  powder. 
Ed  bib. 

Melt  fome  yellow  bees-wax  over  a 
gentle  fire ;  and  carefully  ftir  in- 
to it,  by  little  and  little,  as  much 
of  the  compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claw  as  the  Wax  will  take  up. 

This  preparation,  made  with 
ayfterfhells,  inftead  of  the  crabs- 
claw  powder,  has  been  in  ufe  for 
fome  time  in  the  Edinburgh  infir- 
mary, and  is  thence  now  received 
into  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  twice  a  day,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dvfenteries,  wherever 
the  vifcera  are  fubjeift  to  be  eroded 
by  acrimonious  humours,  and  in 
immoderate  uterine  difcharges.  Its 
virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  up- 
on the  wax,  the  earthy  powder  be- 
ing of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  di- 
vide  that  concrete,  and  render  it 
mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids. 

PULVIS  ART  HRITICUS  AM.UVS, 

Bitter  gout  powder. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Round  birthwort  root, 

Rhapontic  root, 

Germander  leaves, 

Groundpine  leaves, 

LelTer  centaury  tops,  of  each 
equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Co  m  positions  of  this  kind  were 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek 
phyficians,  and  made  a  conlider- 
able  part  of  their  practice  in  gourm- 
and arthritic  complaints.  But  while 
they  bellow  great  praifes  on  them 
in  cold  and  phlegmatic  conflitu- 
tions,  they  very  properly  condemn 
them  as  being  extremely  hurtful  in 
the  hot  and  bilious.  Afterwards, 
on  account  probably  of  the  ill  con- 
fcquences  arifing  from  their  indif- 

criminate. 
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criminate  ufe,  thcfe  medicines  fell" 
into  negk-^t.  till  the  introduction 
Of  the  Greek  volumes  into  the 
wcilern  parts  of  Europe,  when  they 
wiere  tranferibed  by  fomc  of  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  brought 
iqtg  l'ome  elieem  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  &c.  A  form 
differing  from  the-  above  only  in 
the  omiiiion  of  the  rhapontic  root, 
was  ibmc  years  ago  brought, from 
thence,  as  a  family  receipt,  by  a 
peribn  of  high  rank,  who  having 
experienced  remarkable  benefit 
from  it  in  a  hereditary  gout,  or/ 
dered  it  to  be  printed,,  and  copies 
delivered  to- all  who  should  afic-for 
thera.  (See  thevJedical  Observa- 
tions and  Inquiries  publifhed  by  a 
fbciety  of  phyikians  in  London, 
vol.  i'.  p.  126.)  The  direclions 
tor  ufing  this  medicine  are  t;o  the 
foUowi&g  efrecj,,^,,;  ^  saspittil 

•'  Xftke  one  dram  of  the  pow- 
"  der  every  morning  falling,  in  a 
'•'  cud  of  any;  agreeable  liquor, 
"  keeping  failing  ,an  hour  and  a 
"  half  after  it.  Continue  this  for 
"  three  months  without  interrup- 
"  tion,  then  diminifn  the- do fe  to 
I*  three  quai^rs  of  a  dram  for 
p  three  months  longer,,  then  to 
"  half  a  dram  for  fix  months 
"  more..  After  the  firft  year,  it 
f*  will  be  fufficient  to  take  half 
"  a  dram  every  other  day.  As 
"  this  medicine  operates  infenfi- 
"  bly,  it  will  take  perhaps  two 
"  years  before  any  great  benefit 
"  is  received.  In  rheumatifms 
"  that  are  only  accidental,  a  few 
"  of  the  dram  doles  may  do  : 
"  but  in  habitual  rheumatifms, 
y  and  fuch  as  are  of  Jong  lland- 
"  ing,  it  mud  be  taken  as  for 
f'  the  gout:  the  remedy  requires 
"  patience,  as  it  operate:,  but  flow 
f*  in  both  cafes." 

"  Dr.  Clephanc  remarks  (in  the 
learned  and  judicious  paper  a- 
|kjvc  referred  to)   that  thii  me- 
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dicine  will ,  probably  do  good,  in 
many  cafes,  for  iiv many  cafes  there 
is  reafon  to  believe,  it  extremely 
proper;  but  that  an  indifcriminate 
ufe  of  it  will  probably  again  .do 
what  a  like  abufe  formerly  did, 
bring  a  good  medicine  into  dif- 
repute. 

PULYIS  CATHART1CUS  SALINUS, 

Saline .  cathartic -pander . 
Take  of 
.  Vitriolated  tartar, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  one  dram  ; 
Sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  one 
fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  is, an  ufeful  cathartic  in 
inflammatory  diforders,  and  a  vif- 
cid  impure  ftate  of  the.  juices.  The 
quantity  above  directed  is  intended 
for  one  dofe,  which  fiiould  be  ac- 
companied with'plentiful  dilution. 

.  •!  -., :."•)••  ■  ii  T3sko  L'ii;  tbb  .  i  r 

PyL'  lS  C  AR  Ml'NATIVUS. 

Carminative^  pamdir.  • 
Take  of 

;.Anifeed„        stfbl&Mn  t,i  I  1 
Sweet  fennel    feed,   each  two 

fcruples  j  . 
■  Ginger,  one  fcruple; 
Nutmegs,  half  a  fcruple; 
Fine  fugar,  half  a  dram. 
Reduce  ,  them  into  a  powder,  Tor 
fou/dofes.  ■.jfa  j;oog  - 


This  powder  is  employed  for 
excelling,  flatulencies  arifing  from 
indigeflio'r)-,  particularly  thefe  to 
which^hypochcndnacal  and  hyfteri- 
cal  perfons  are  fubjecl.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufefully  given  in  the  gripes  of 
yunr)gxhil,di'en,  either  mixed  with 
their  food  or  otherwife. 


VvLVIS  DIURET-ICUS. 

Diuretic  powder  . 

Take  of 

Sal  prunel,  ten  grains; 
S.-.lt  of  amber,  four  grains; 


Oil 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drops ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  then 
add   the  falts,    and  grind  the 
whole  together. 

This' powder  is  a  very  efficaci- 
ous diuretic,  and  may  be  given 
to  advantage  in  cafes  where  the 
affiftance  of  fuch  forcing  medi- 
cines is  required.  The  falts  fome- 
what  abate  the  heating  quality  of 
the  oil,  and  at  the  fame  time  cool 
and  relax  the  paffages. 

PULVIS  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  powder. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  twelve 

grains  ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  two  grains ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop ; 
Fine  fugar,  half  a  dram. 

Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fu- 
gar, add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  Well  toge- 
ther, for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a  much  bet- 
ter title  to  the  appellation  of  a 
ftrengthener, than  thofe  ufuallymet 
with  under  that  name  in  difpenfa- 
tories.  In  lax  habits,  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  the  weak- 
neffes  peculiar  to  either  fex,  it  has 
generaly  good  effects. 

Pulvis  ad  STRUMAS. 
Powder  againji  the  king's  evil. 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  one  fcruple  ; 

Nitre, 

Coralline, 

Fine  fugar,  each  half  a  fcruple. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

This  powder  is  recommended 
in  fcrophulous  diforder3  and  ob- 
structions of.  the  glands  :  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  open  and  deterge  the  mi- 
nute  veffels,  and  cany  off  the 


offending  matter  by  urine.  Dr, 
Mead  informs  us,  in  his  Monti  a 
medica,  that  he  very  frequently  ex- 
perienced its  good  effects :  he  ufed 
to  give  the  quantity  above  pre- 
ferred twice  a  day,  with  three  or 
four  glaffes  of  the  lefs  compound- 
ed lime-water  along  with  each 
dofe :  if  the  patient  was  much 
emaciated,  the  lime-water  was 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  milk. 

PULVIS   TEMPER  ANS, 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar. 
Purifiednitre,  each  threedrams; 
Cinnabar,  finely  levigated,  two 
fcruples. 

Make  them  into  a  fubtile  powder. 

These  kinds  of  powders  are  in 
frequent  ufe  among  foreign  phy- 
ficians  in  -all  diforders  -accompa- 
nied with  immoderate  heat  or  ex- 
agitation  of  the  humours.  They 
are  called  alfo,  efpecially  when 
abforbents  are  j  jined,  pulveres 
pracipitantes,  and  anti/pa/modici. 
They  are  given  in  dofes  of  only  a 
few  grains  at  a  time,  but  repeated 
at  fhort  intervals. 

■ 

PULVIS  VERMIFUGUS. 

Vermifuge  powder. 

Take  of  I . 

'    Tanfy  floweri, 

Worm-feed,  each  three  drams; 

Salt  of  {reel,  one  dram. 
Make  them  into  a  powder. 

Take  of  2. 

Tin  reduced  into  fine  powder', 
two  drams ; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a  dram  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  well  together. 


Take  of  3 . 

Choice  rhubarb, 


three  drams-; 
.Scam- 
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Scammony, 

Calomel,  each  one  dram. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  powder. 

All  thefe  compoiiuons  are  well 
calculated  for  the  purpofe  e.vprefled 
in  the  title.  The  rirft  is  given  in 
me  hofpitals,  in  dofes  of  half  a 
dram  twice  a  day;  which  quantity 
contains  about  four-  grains  and  a 
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half  of  the  fait  of  fteel.  The  fe- 
cond  is  divided  into  three  or  four 
dofes,  one  of  which  is  taken  e- 
very  morning,  and  a  cathartic  on 
the  xlay  following.  The  third, 
which  is  a  brilk  purgative,  is  ufed, 
in  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram, 
after  the  others  have  been  preraif- 
ed ;  or  it  is  taken  once  or  twice  a 
week  without  their  affiflancc. 


^  *{>*  % 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Troches  and  lozenges. 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  art 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  fubltances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe 
of  for  the  more  commodious  ex- 
hibition of  certain  medicines,  by 
fitting  them  to  diffolve  flowly  in 
the  mouth,  fo  as  to  pafs  by  de- 
grees into  the  ftomach ;  and  hence 
thefe  preparations  have  generally  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  fugar  or 
other  materials  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late. Some  powders  have  likewife 
been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a 
view  to  their  prefervation  ;  though 
poffibly  for  no  very  good  reafons  : 
for  the  moillening,  and  afterwards 
drying  them  in  the  air,  muir  in 
this  light  be  of  greater  injury, 
than  any  advantage  accruing'from 
this  form  can  counterbalance. 

General  rules  for  making  troches. 

r; 

The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for 
troches  [£.] 

.If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 
to  Hick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 
romatic  oil  ;  or  elfe  fprinkled 
with  powder  of  ftarch,  or  with 
that  of  liquorice  [&.] 

III. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
troches,  put  them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a  fliady,  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [£,] 


IV. 


Troches  are  to  be .  kept  in  glafs 
veffels,  or.  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed  [E.~\" 

TROCHISCI  ALBI  RHASIS, 

feu  SIEF  ALBUM. 
The  white  troches,  or  dry  collyrium 
of  Razi. 
Edinb* 

Take  of 

Ceruffe,  three  ounces ; 
Sarcocolla,  once  ounce  ; 
Gum  tragacanth,  three  drams} 
Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Rofe- water,  as  much  as  is  fuffi-« 
cient. 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

The  making  thefe  ingredients 
into  troches  is  an  unneceflary  trou- 
ble ;  fince,  before  they  are  ufed, 
they  muft  be  powdered  again,  for 
being  mixed  with  rofe-water  or 
other  liquors,  for  the  purpofes  of 
a  cooling,  antacrid,  and  mode- 
rately aftrictive  collyrium,  injec- 
tion, &c.  The  London  college 
has  therefore  dire&ed  them  to  be 
kept  in  the  form  of  powder  (under 
the  title  of  pul-vis  c  cerujfa  compofe- 
tus)  omitting  the  camphor,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  original  of 
Razi. 

TROCHISCI  BECHISI  ALBI. 
iVbite  pectoral  troches. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a  pound 

and  a  half; 
Starch,  an  ounce  and  a  half;  . 
Liquorice,  fix  drams  ; 

Florence. 
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Florence  orris  root,  half  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, which  is  to  be  made  up  in- 
to troches  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  fugar,  in  powder,  one 
pound  and  a  half ; 

Compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  three  ounces ; 

Florence  orris  root,  one  ounce; 

Rofe-water,  a  fufHcient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
agreeable  pedtorals,  and  may  be 
ufed  at  pleafure.  They  are  calcu- 
lated for  foftening  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, and  allaying  the  tickling 
in.  the  throat,  which  provokes 
coughing. 

TROCHISCI  BECHIGI 
NIGRI. 
Black  pecloral  troches. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice, 
Double-refined  fugar,  each  ten 
ounces ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  a  pound. 
Drop  upon  thefe  ingredients,  fo 
much  water  as  will  make  the 
mafs  foft  enough  to  be  formed 
into  troches. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces ; 

White  fugar,  eight  ounces. 

Boil  the  extract  and  gum  in  a  fufH- 
cient quantity  of  water  till  they 
aredilTolved:  then  having  (train- 
ed the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  fu- 
gar, and  evaporate  the  mixture 


over  a  gentle  fire,  till  it  is  of  a 
•  proper    confidence    for  being 
formed  into  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  defign- 
ed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
white  pectoral  troches  above  de- 
fcribed.  In  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
there  are  fome  other  troches  of 
this  kind,  under  the  titles  of  tro- 
chifci  beccbici  fiwvi  and  rubri  ;  the 
Aril  are  coloured  with  fafrron,  the 
latter  with  bole  armenic.  The 
difTolving  and  (training  the  ex- 
tract of  liquorice  and  gum  Ara- 
bic, as  now  ordered  in  the  laft  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is  a  con- 
fiderable  improvement ;  not  only 
as  they  are  by  that  means  more 
uniformly  mixed  than  they  can 
well  be  by  beating;  but  likewife 
as  they  are  thereby  purified  from 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  of  which 
both  thofe  drugs  have  commonly 
no  fmall  admixture. 

TROCHISCI  de  MINIO. 
Red  lead  troches. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Corrofive    mercury  fublimate, 

one  ounce  ; 
Crumb  of  the  fineft  bread,  four 

ounces. 

Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  in- 
to oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed 
only  for  external  purpofes  as  efcha- 
rotics:  they  are  powerfully  fuch, 
and  require  a  good  deal  eff  caution 
in  their  ufe. 

TROCHISCI  de  MYRRHA. 
Troches  of  myrrh. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  one  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Lovage  feed, 
Pennyroyal  leaves, 
Ruffia  caftor, 

O  o  Gat- 
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Galbanum,  each  one  ounce; 
Efiential  oil  of  favin,  half  a 
dram ; 

Elixir  proprietatis,  as  much  as 
is  fufficicnt. 
Let  the  gum  be  foftcned  with  the 
elixir  into  a  mafs  of  the  confift- 
ence  of  honey ;  then  add  the 
oil  and  powders,  and  make  the 
whole  into  troches  according  to 
art. 

These  troches  are  very  well 
contrived,  in  regard  to  efficacy, 
and  fuperior  to  thofe  in  molt,  other 
pharmacopaeias,  under  the  fame 
title.  Madder  and  cummin  feed, 
two  of  their  former  ingredients, 
which  were  objedted  to  in  a  former 
edition  of  this  work,  are  now 
expunged ;  the  one  as  being  an 
unnecelfary  article ;  the  other  as 
being  an  offenfive  one,  and  not 
of  fimilar  intention  with  the  reft. 
In  the  place  of  this  laft,  lovage 
feed  is  introduced,  which  is  doubt- 
lefs  more  agreeable  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  medicine.  Afafetida 
is  fupplied  by  an  increafe  of  the 
galbanum ;  and  the  efiential  oil  of 
rue,  by  an  increafe  of  the  oil  of 
favin.  There  feems  to  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  making  a  medicine  of 
this  kind  into  troches,  as  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  taken  in  that  form  : 
the  London  college  have  therefore 
exchanged  their  Trochisci  e 
myrrha  for  a  Pulvis  emyrrka  com- 
■pofttus,  which  fee. 

TROCHISCI  e'NITRO. 
Troches  of  nitre. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Nitre  purified,  four  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,one  pound. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  nitre ;  though, 
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when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  with- 
out any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  is 
confiderable)  it  is  apt  to  occafion 
uncafinefs  about  the  flomach, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by 
large  dilution  with  aqueous  li- 
quors. 

TROCHISCI  e  SCILLA. 
Troches  of  fquills. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a  pound; 

Wheat  flower,  four  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  form  the 

mafs  into  troches,  which  are  to 

be  dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

•V; :  y.}*'- O*  ft '.  (. '      '.%  *i 

This  preparation  is  ufed  only 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca. 
The  defign  of  baking  the  fquill  is, 
to  abate  its  acrimony ;  and  making 
it  afterwards  into  troches  feems 
the  molt  convenient  way  of  drying 
it :  common  wheat  flower  is  as  fit 
for  this  purpofe  as  any,  though 
that  of  the  white  vetch  has  been 
generally  directed. 

TROCHISCI  e  SULPHURE. 

Troches  of  fulphur. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  walhed,  two 
ounces ; 

Double  -  refined    fugar,  four 
ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  and  adding 
fome  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
form  them  into  troches. 

TROCHISCI  DIASULPHU- 
R1S. 

Troches  of  fulphur. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram ; 
White  fugar,  three  ounces ; 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  futficknt. 

Mix 
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Mix  and  make  them  into  troches, 
according  to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  to  be 
considered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no 
alteration  or  addition  being  here 
made  to  its  virtue  ;  unlefs  that  by 
the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fe- 
cond  prefcription,  the  medicine  is 
fuppofed  to  be  rendered  more  effi- 
cacious as  a  pectoral. 

TROCHISCI  e  TERRA 
JAPONICA. 
Troches  of  Japan  earth. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  ounces; 
Sugar  of  rofes,  fixteen  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  dropping 
in  fome  water,  make  them  into 
troches. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  ounces; 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce; 
White  fugar,  one  pound; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quanti- 
ty- 

Make  them  into  troches. 

A  preparation  of  this  kind, 
with  the  addition  of  ambergris  and 
mufk,  which  are  here  more  pru- 
dently omitted,  has  long  been  in 
fome  efteem  as  a  mild  reftringent, 
&c.  under  the  title  of  Catechu. 
Medicines  of  this  clafs  in  general 
are  excellently  fitted  for  the  form 
of  troches ;  for  when  flowly  and 
gradually  received  into  the  fto- 
mach,  as  this  form  occafions  them 
to  be,  they  produce  much  better 
effects,  than  if  an  equal  quantity 
was  taken  down  at  once.  The 
above  troches  are  fufficiently  palat- 
able, and  of  confiderable  fervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  coughs,  thin 
acrid  defluxions,  diarrhoeas,  &c. 
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TABELL/E  CARDIALGICiE. 
Cardinlgic  lozenges. 
v    -  Lond. 
Take  of 

Chalk  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
Crabs  -  claws    prepared,  two 
ounces ; 

Bole  armcnic,  or  French  bole, 

half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs,  onefcruple; 
Double  -  refined    fugar,  three 

ounces. 

Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 

TROCHISCI  CARDIALGICI. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oyfterfhells  prepared, 

White  chalk,  powdered,  each 
two  ounces  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce; 

Nutmegs,  half  a  dram  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces  ; 

Common    water,    a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  troches  according 

to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated againft  that  uneafy  fenfatioii 
at  ftomach  improperly  called  the 
heartburn ;  in  which  they  often- 
times give  immediate  relief,  byab- 
forbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  that  occafion  this  diforder. 
The  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  moil  powerful 
kind,  though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  occafion  for  ufing  more 
than  one  of  them.  Some  have 
prefcribed  the  following  formula. 

Tabellte  antacids. 
Antacid  /ozenges. 

Take  of 

Prepared    white    chalk,  four1 

drams ;' 
Candied  ginger,  three  drams; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram  ; 

Q02  Fine 
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Fine  fugar,  diflblved  in  water, 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce the  whole  into  a  due 
confidence- for  being  formed 
into  lozenges. 

Here  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
all  thefe  compofitions,  though  very 
effectual  for  the  intention,  are  ac- 
companied with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe ;  their  binding  the 
belly.  The  ufe  of  the  chalk, 
oylterfhells,  -and  crabs-claws,  is 
to  abforb  acidities ;  and  both  thefe 
and  the  other  common  abforbents, 
united  with  acids,  compofe  there- 
with altringent  concretes.  The 
following  composition  is  free  from 
this  inconvenience. 

Tabell^e  antacids  laxantes. 

Laxative  antacid  lozenges. 
Take  of 

Magnefia-alba,  fix  ounces ; 
Double  -  refined    fugar,  three 

ounces ; 
Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 
Mix    them   well    together,  and 
form  them  into   troches  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

SACCHARUM  ROSACEUM. 
Sugar  of  rofes. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce ; 

Double-refined  fugar,one  pound. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  moiften 
them  with  water,  that  they  may 
be  formed  into  troches,  which 
are  to  be  dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, this  preparation  is  dire&ed 
as  follows. 
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TABELL^E  ROSACEA. 
Rofe  tablets. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Conferve   of  red   rofes,  four 
ounces ; 

White  fugar,  in  powder,  one 
pound. 

If  any  moifture  is  required,  take 
of  fyrup  of  dry  rofes  a  fufficient 
quantity  for  forming  them  into 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried, 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

The  fugar  of  rofes  was  former- 
ly made,  by  boiling  a  pound  of 
fine  fugar  with  four  cunces  of  the 
juice  of  red  rofes,  over  a  gentle 
fire,  till  the  juice  was  almoft  all 
evaporated ;  then  throwing  in  an 
ounce  of  dry  red  rofes  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  powder;  after  which 
the  matter  was  poured  out  upon  a 
marble,  and  formed  into  lozenges. 
The  two  methods  above  directed, 
are  more  fimple  and  commodious ; 
though,  if  any  virtue  be  expetted 
from  the  rofes,  the  medicine  is 
not  at  all  improved  by  the  altera- 
tion. As  the  conferve  contains 
only  one-fourth  its  weight  oProfes; 
in  a  frelh  ftate,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  quantity  of  frefh  rofes  in  the 
fecond  prefcription  is  lefs  than  that 
of  the  dry  ones  in  the  firlt. 

Thefe  preparations  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  to 
the  eye  and  palate.  Some  like- 
wife  efteem  them,  medicinally,  as^ 
light  reftringents ;  and  look  up- 
on them,  not  undefervedly,  as  an 
excellent  addition  to  milk  in  phthi- 
fical  and  hectic  cafes.  Some  have 
been  accuftcmed  to  add  a  portion 
of  acid  in  making  thefe  prepara- 
tions :  this  improves  the  colour, 
but  renders  them  unfit  to  be  taken 
with  milk. 

Tabellve  anthelmintics. 
Anthelmintic  fugar  -  cakes . 
Take  of  i- 

Powdered 
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Chap. 

Powdered  tin,  half  a  dram  ; 
fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Rofe-water,  a  fufficient  quantity 

to  make  them  into  a  mafs  for 

tablets. 
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Take  of  2. 
Scammony, 
Mercurius  dulcis, 


each  four 


Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
Rofe  water,  a  fufHcient  quantity 
to  make  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated for  children,  who  are  not 
ealilv  prevailed  on  to  take  anthel- 
mintic medicines  in  lefs  agreeabfe 
forms.  If  the  firft  is  made  ufe  of, 
it  muft  be  repeated  three  or  four 
.  mornings  fucceflively,  after  which 
a  purge  is  to  be  taken :  the  fecond, 
if  it  requires  repetition,  is  to  be 
given  only  every  other  morning. 
The  proportions  of-the  ingredients 
are  to  be  varied,  according  to  the' 
age  and  ilrength  of  the  patient. 

Trochisci  nervini. 
Nerve  troches. 

Take  of 

'  Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
iixty  drops  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,     .  ' 
Oil  of  rofemary,    each  four 
drops ; 

Florence  orris  root,  two  drams ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 

-  as  much  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a  mafs-,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  troches  of  abqut 
■    half  a  fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches, 
taken  occafionally,  and  fufFered  to 
diflblve  in  the  mouth,  prove  fer- 
viceable  to  thofe  who  are  fubject 
to  paralytic  and  other  nervous  dif- 
orders.  Warm  aromatic  medi- 
cines, given  in  this  form  and 
manner,  are  fuppofed,  from  their 


flow  diflblution  in  the  mouth,  to 
affect,  the  nervous  fyftem  more  im- 
mediately than  if  received  at  once 
into  the  ftomach. 

MORSULI  PURGANTES. 

Purging  tablets. 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Scammony,  three  drams ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops ; 
Double -refined    fugar,  eight 
ounces. 

Make  them  up,  with  rofe-water, 
into  troches,  weighing  each  a- 
bout  a  dram. 

This  is  a  fufriciently  elegant 
form  for  purgative  troches.  Each 
of  the  morfuli  contains  two  grains 
and  a  half  of  fcammony. 

MORSULI  de  RHABARBARO. 

Rhubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar, 
Rhubarb,  each  two  drams-; 
Frefh  lemon  peel,  half  a  dram  ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  rofe- 
water. 

Two  drams  of  thefe  troches 
contain  about  feven  grains  of  rhu- 
barb, and  as  much  cream  of  tartar. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  com-- 
pofition  are  among  the  ofhcinals 
of  the  Brandenburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

MORSULI  RESTAURANTES. 
KUNCKELII. 

Kunckel's  antimonial  tablets. 
Take  of 

The  beft  Hungarian  antimony, 
levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  three  drams  and  a 
half; 

Sweet  almonds  peeled, 

Frefh  pine  nuts,  each  half  an 

ounce ;  x 
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Cinnamon,  one  dram; 

Leficr  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 

half  a  dram  ; 
Double  -  refined    fugar,  four 

ounces. 

Diflblve  the  fugar  in  equal  quan- 
tities of  cinnamon-water  and 
rofe- water;  then  mix  therewith 
the  other  ingredients,  and  form 
the  whole  into  tablets  weighing 
one  dram  each. 

These*  tablets  were  brought 
into  efteem  by  Kunckel,  at  a  time 
when  the  internal  ufe  of  crude 
antimony  was  almolt  univerfally 
reckoned  poifonous.  He  had  re- 
courfe  to  them  as  a  defperate 
medicine,  in  violent  pains  and 
contractions  of  the  arms,  after  all 
the  common  methods  of  cure  had 
been  ufed  without  any  relief ;  and 
being  happily,  in  a  fhort  time, 
perfectly  freed  from  his  com- 
plaints, he  made  trial  of  them  in 
feveral  other  cafes,  with  remark- 
able fuccefs.  He  feems  to  have 
begun  with  dofes  of  four  or  five 
grains  (that  is,  one  of  the  tablets 
above  prefcribed)  which  were  re- 
peated thrice  a  day,  and  gradually 
increafed  to  a  dram  or  more  of 
the  antimony  every  day. 

Trochisci  sialagogi. 
Sialagogue  troches. 

Take  of 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Maftich,  two  drams ; 
Oil  of  cloves  and  marjoram, 
each,  one  dram ; 


Yellow  wax,  a 
tity. 

Make  them  into 
lets. 

One  of  thefe 
occafionally  held 
and  chewed,  to 
charge  of  faliva ; 
by  warming  and 
falival  glands. 


Part  IV. 

fufheient  quan- 
troches  or  pel- 


troches  is  to  be 
in  the  mouth, 
promote  a  dif- 
which  they  effect 
ftimulating  the 


Trochisci  stomachici. 
Stomachic  troches. 

Take  of 

Hard  extract  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon, 

Oil  of  milt,  each  ten  drops ; 

Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 
Make  them  into   troches,  with 

mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

These  troches  are  of  fervice 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  the 
ftomach,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
promoting  digeftion  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  they  are  as  effectual  as  any 
thing  that  can  well  be  contrived  in 
this  form. 

Trochisci  suaveolentes. 
Sweet -fmelling  troches. 
Take  of 

Strained  florax,  one  fcruple  ; 

Ambergris,  fifteen  grains; 

Mufk,  feven  grains ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  fmall  troches  with 

mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 


CHAP. 
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Pills. 


TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  fmall  dofe ;  and  whofe 
naufeous  and  oftenfive  tafte  of  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  diflblve  the  moil  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
moll  gradual  and  lafting  effects,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is  in 
fome  cafes  of  great  advantage  ; 
in  others  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all 
delirable,  and  fometimes  may  even 
be  of  dangerous  confequence,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  emetics, 
which  if  they  pafs  the  ftomach 
undifiblved,  and  afterwards  exert 
themfelves  in  the  inteftines,  ope- 
rate there  as  violent  cathartics. 
Hence  emetics  are,  among  us, 
fcarce  ever  given  in  pills.  And 
hence  to  the  refmous  and  difficult- 
ly foluble  fubftances,  feponaceous 
ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins  and  infpiflated 
juices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without 
addition  :  where  any  moiiture  is 
requifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more 
proper  than  fyrups  or  conferves, 
as  it  unites  more  readily  with 
them,  and  does  not  fenfibly  in- 
creafe  their  bulk.  Light,  dry 
powders  require  fyrup,  or  muci- 
lages :  and  the  more  ponderous, 
as  the  mercurial  and  other  metallic 
preparations,  thick  honey,  con- 
ferve  or  extracts. 

Light  powders  require  about 
half  their  weight  of  fyrup  ;  of 
honey,  about  three-fourths  their 
weight;  to  reduce  them  into  a  due 


confiftence  for  forming  pills.  Half 
a  dram  of  the  mafs  will  make  five 
or  fix  pills  of  a  moderate  fize. 

General  rules  for  ?naking  pills,  from 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
I. 

The  three  firft  rules,  formerly 
laid  down  for  making  powders, 
are  here  alfo  to  be  carefully 
obferved. 

II. 

Gums  and  infpiffated  juices,  are 
to  be  firft  foftened  with  the  li- 
quid prefcribed :  then  add  the 
powders,  and  continue  beating 
them  all  together  till  they  are 
perfectly  mixed. 

HI. 

The  mafles  for  pills  are  beft  kept 
in  bladders,  which  fhould  be 
moiftened,  now  and  then,  with 
fome  of  the  fame  kind  of  li- 
quid that  the  mafs  was  made 
up  with,  or  with  fome  proper 
aromatic  oil. 

PILULyE  AROMATIC/E. 
Aromatic  pills. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies, 
Balfam  of  Peru,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum feparately  into  powder, 
then  mix  them  with  the  reft, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fyrup  of  orange  peel. 
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It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  unite 
thefe  ingredients  into  a  mafs  fit 
for  making  pills  of.  The  belt 
way  is,  to  firit  rub  the  aromatic 
fpecies  with  the  balfam,  then  to 
add  the  powdered  aloes,  and  after- 
wards the  guaiacum  ;  when  thefe 
arc  well  mixed  together,  drop  in 
the  fyrup  by  little  and  little  at  a 
time.  Thefe  pills  are  contrived 
to  fupplythe  place  of  the  Pilule 
d  i  a  m  b  r  j92  of  our  former  pharma- 
copoeia. They  are  far  more  ele- 
gant as  well  as  fimple,  truly 
uniform  in  their  ingredients,  and 
excellently  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofes  they  feem  defigned  for. 
Taken  in  fmall  dofes,  as  half  a 
fcruple,  or  little  more,  and  oc- 
cafionally  repeated,  they  warm 
the  ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  habit,  promote  perfpira- 
tion,  and  all  the  natural  fecre- 
tions.  If  the  dofe  is  confiderable, 
they  operate  gently  by  ftool :  and 
if  continued  for  fome  time  in 
fmaller  dofes,  they  prove  at  length 
purgative,  or  introduce  a  falutary 
loofenefs. 

PILULE  ALOETIC^E. 
Aloetic  pills, 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder, 
Caftile  foap,  each  equal  parts  ; 
Thin  honey,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compofition  has  been  in 
ufe  for  fome  time  in  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  as  a  deobftruent 
in  cachedlic  indifpofitions  ;  and 
from  thence  it  is  received  into  the 
.  pharmacopoeia  of  the  college. 
A  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the 
mafs  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
pills  of  a  moderate  fize  for  one 
dofe, 


Part  IV. 

PILULE  de  JALAPPA. 
Jalap  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  jalap,  two  ounces; 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compofition  alfo  is  now 
firfl  received  into  the  pharmaco- 
poeia. One  of  the  fame  kind, 
with  powdered  jalap  in  fubftance 
inftead  of  the  extract.,  is  ufed  in 
fome  of  our  hofpitals,  as  a  cheap 
and  effectual  purge. 

Pilule  e  scammonio  cum 

ALOE. 

Pills  of fcammony  ixith  aloes. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  dram; 

Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  dram  ; 

Scammony,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs  of  a  due 
confidence  for  being  formed 
into  pills. 

This  warm  purgative,  is  re- 
commended for  removing  the 
crudities,  &c.  after  a  furfeit  or 
debauch,  and  for  preventing  ar- 
thritic and  other  complaints  in- 
cident to  thofe  who  live  high. 
The  quantity  above  defcribed 
may  be  made  into  thirty  pills, 
of  which  five  or  fix  are  to  be  taken 
for  a  dofe. 

PILULE  exCOLOCYNTHIDE 
SIMPLICIORES. 
The  ?nore  fimple  colocynth  pills. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth, 
Scammony,  each  two  ounces : 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Pulverize 
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Pulverize  the  coloquintida  and 
l'cammony  by  themfelves,  then 
mix  in  the  oil,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  buckthorn. 

The  operator  fhould  be  careful, 
in  pulverizing  the  colocynth,  to 
avoid  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off 
from  it;  which,  though  they  do 
not  confiderably  affecl  the  mouth 
•or  fauces,  have  fometimes  been 
obferved  to  occafion  violent  purg- 
ing.    The  drug  fhould  firft  be 
well  dried,  cut  with  a  fheers  into 
linall  pieces,  and  freed  from  the 
feeds ;   then  rub  it  in  an  oiled 
mortar,   adding  a  few  drops  of 
fweet  oil  occasionally  during  the 
trituration  :    afterwards  mix  this 
powder  with  the  powdered  fcam- 
-mony,  add  the  eflential  oil  pre- 
ferred,  and  make  the  mixture 
into  a  mafs,   as  above  directed. 
The  compefition  is  apt  to  grow 
itiff  and  dry  in   keeping,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  made  pretty 
fnft  at  firft;  the  pills  fhould  be 
formed  as  they  are  wanted ;  for 
when   long  kept,   they  become 
fo  hard,   as  to  have  fometimes 
pafled  through  the  inteftirjes  undif- 
folved.  - 

Thefe  pills    (formerly  called 

PlLUL^E  DE   DUOEUS,   Or  pills  of 

two  ingredients)  are  very  ftrong 
cathartics,  and  ought  not  to  be 
ventured  upon  in  cafes  where  lefs 
violent  medicines  will  take  effect. 
They  have  been  often  made  ufc  of 
in  large  dofes,  along  wish  large 
dofes  alfo  of  mercurials,  in  vene- 
real complaints,  both  in  recent 
gonorrhoeae,  and  in  the  fwellings 
and  inflammations  which  fome- 
times follow  from  the  fuppreftion 
of  the  difcharge  ;  but  in  both 
thefe  cafes  they  are  apparently 
improper,  as  they  generally  injure 
the  conftitution,  and  as  the  latter 
complaint  is  for  the  mod  part  ag- 
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gravated  by  them.  The  eflential 
oil,  which  is  added  as  a  corrector 
to  the  purgative  ingredients,  does 
not  contribute  fo  much,  as  is  com- 
monly fuppofed,  to  abate  therough- 
nefs  of  their  operation.  Seepage 
359.  The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is 
from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram; 
fome  have  imprudently  gone  as  far 
as  two  fcruples.  Half  a  dram  con- 
tains ten  grains  of  coloquintida, 
and  as  much  fcammony. 

PILUL^E  COCCI^E. 
The  pills  called  cocbia. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Coloquintida, 
Scammony, 

Socotorine    aloes,    each  one 

ounce ;  , 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Oil  of  cloves,  one  dram; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,   a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  compofition,  like  the  fore- 
going, is  ftrongly  cathartic ;  not 
lefs  effectual,  though  fomewhat 
lefs  irritating.  Half  a  dram  con- 
tains above  fix  grains  and  a  half 
of  coloquintida,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  fcammony,  and  the  fame 
of  aloes. 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTHIDE 
cum  ALOE. 

Colocynth  pills  with  aloes. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 
Scammony,  each  two  ounces ; 
Pith  of  colocynth,  one  ounce; 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 
Let  the  dry  fpecies  be  feparately 
reduced  into  powder;  then  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  mafs  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

By 
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By  the  diminution  of  colo- 
quintida  in  this  prefcription,  the 
ingredients  are  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portions wherein  they  are  fet  down 
in  the  original  of  Galen ;  and 
what  is  of  greater  confequence, 
the  medicine  becomes  lefs  un- 
grateful to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs 
virulent  in  its  operation.  Half 
a  dram  of  the  mafs  contains 
nearly  four  grains  of  coloquin- 
tida,  eight  of  aloes,  and  eight  of 
fcammony. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTIC^E. 

Deobjtruent  pills. 
Land. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  pills,  three  ounces; 
Rhubarb, 
Extract  of  gentian, 
Salt  of  fteel,  each  one  ounce; 
Salt   of  wormwood,    half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a  mafs, 
with  folutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  mafs 
into  the  due  confiftence,  the  two 
falts  acting  upon  one  another,  fo 
as  to  make  it  fwell  and  crumble. 
Notwithstanding  the  alkaline  fait 
employed,  the  pill  does  not  prove 
at  all  alkaline ;  for  the  acid  of  the 
fait  of  fteel  forfakes  its  metal,  and 
unites  with  the  alkali,  into  a  vi- 
triolated  tartar;  whence  fomehave 
propofed  ufing,  inftead  of  the  two 
falts  here  directed,  an  ounce  of 
vitriolated  tartar  already  made, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  any  of  the 
calces  of  iron  :  this  they  obferve 
prevents  the  inconveniency  above- 
mentioned,  without  making  any 
apparent  alteration  in  the  quality 
of  the  medicine. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTICiE 
CHALYBEATE. 
Chalybeate  ecphraftic  pills. 


Edinb. 

Take  of 

The   mafs   of  common  pills, 

called  Rufus's  pills,  defcrib- 

ed  hereafter,  one  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Salt  of  fteel,  five  drams ; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel  as  much 

as  is  fuflicient  to  reduce  the 

whole  into  a  mafs. 

The  fait  of  fteel,  which  is  one 
of  the  moft  active  preparations  of 
that  metal,  remains  here  undecom- 
pounded.  Both  thefe  and  the  fore- 
going pills  are  very  well  calculated 
for  anfvvering  the  intention  expre/T- 
ed  in  the  title.  A  dram  of  the 
mafs  may  be  made  into  twelve  pills, 
and  two  or  three  of  thefe  taken 
every  night,  or.oftener,  in  chloro- 
tic,  or  other  cafes,  where  warm, 
aperient,  or  deobftruent  medicines 
are  proper. 

PILULE  ECPHRACTICE 
PURGANTES. 
Purging  decbjlruent  pills. 
Edi?tb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 
Extract  of  black  hellebore, 
Scammony,  each  one  ounce; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Effential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
one  dram. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs,  with  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
buckthorn. 

This  compofition  may  be 
given  from  eight  or  ten  grains 
to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  intended  to  keep 
the  belly  open  or  to  purge.  Half 

a  dram 
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a  dram  of  the  mafs  contains 
about  fix  grains  of  each  of  the 
capital  purgative  ingredients  ; 
aloes,  fcammony,  and  extract  of 
hellebore. 

PILULE  FCETIDjE. 
Fetid  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Afafetida, 

Rufiia  caftor,  each  one  dram  and 

a  half ; 
Camphor,  half  a  dram  ; 
Oil  of  hartlhorn,  twenty-four 

drops. 

Beat  the  camphor  with  the  afafeti- 
da, then  add  the  caftor  and  oil 
of  hartfiiorn,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a  mafs. 

PILULE  GUMMOSA. 
Gum  pills. 
Land. 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 
Opoponax, 
Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  each  one  ounce; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  fafFron. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce: 

Rufiia  caftor, 

Myrrh, 

Afafetida,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a  dram; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

All  thefe  pills  are  defigned  for 
antihyfterics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  very  well  calculated  for  an- 
fwering  thofe  intentions  :  half  a 
fcruple,  a  fcruple,  or  more,  may 
be  taken  every  night  or  oftener. 
The  fetid  pills  of  our  former 
pharmacopoeia  were  confiderably 
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purgative :  the  purgative  ingre- 
dients are  now  omitted,  as  the 
phyfician  may  eafily,  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription,  compound 
thefe  pills  with  cathartic  medicines, 
in  fuch  proportions  as  particular 
cafes  fhall  require. 

The  following  compofitions  are 
calculated  for  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  foregoing  deobftruent,  fetid, 
and  gum  pills. 

Take  of  1. 
Afafetida, 
Wood-foot, 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  dram  and  a 
half; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  a  fufHcient  quan- 
tity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
according  to  art. 

Take  of  2. 
Afafetida,  one  dram; 
Martial  flowers,  half  a  dram; 
Oil  of  amber,  eight  drops ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  a  fufHcient  quan- 
tity to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs. 

Take  of  3. 
Afafetida, 
Gum  ammoniacum, 
Myrrh, 
Aloes, 

Ruft  of  fteel  prepared, 
Extract  of  gentian,   each  one 

fcruple ;  j 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  will 

make  the  other  ingredients 

into  a  mafs. 

Take  of  4. 

Galbanum,  one  dram; 
Salt  of  fteel,  half  a  dram ; 
Afafetida, 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  one  fcru- 
ple ; 

Tintture  of  myrrh,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a  mafs. 

In 
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In  hyfterical  diforders,  after 
bleeding  and  purging,  where  a 
fanguine  and  plethoric  habit  indi- 
cates thefe  evacuations,  chalybeate 
medicines  are  in  general  the  moft 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  efpecially  when 
joined,  as  in  thefe  compofitions, 
with  bitters  and  deobftruent  gums. 
At  firft  taking,  they  are  apt  to 
increafe  the  comph.ints,  (as  the 
experienced  Sydenham  obferves) 
and  occafion  great  diforders  both 
of  body  and  mind  ;  which,  how- 
ever, foon  go  off,  or  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  proper  dofe  of  opium 
given  at  bed- time.  A  dram  of 
either  of  the  mafles  is  to  be  made 
into  twelve  pills,  one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

PILUL/E  MERCURIALES. 
Mercurial  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Caltile  foap,  each  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules ceafe  to  appear  ;  then  add 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  common 
fyrup,  and  make  the  whole  into 
a  mafs  according  to  art. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  five  drams.; 
Strafburgh     turpentine,  two 
drams  ; 

Cathartic  extraft,  four,fcruples ; 
Rhubarb,  powdered,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  until  they  are  per- 
fectly incorporated ;  then  let 
the  other  ingredients  be  beat  up 
with  this  mixture  into  a. mafs. 
If  the  turpentine  happens  to  be 
too  thick,  foften  it  with  a  little 
oil  olive.  r 
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PILULE  MERCURIALES 
LAXANTES. 
Laxative  mercurial  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Extraft  of  black  hellebore, 
Powdered  rhubarb,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Common  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refin  of  guaiacum,  until  they  are 
perfeftly  incorporated  ;  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat 
the  whole  into  a  mafs  according 
to  art. 

The  three  foregoing  compofi- 
tions are  ufeful  mercurial  pills ; 
the  firft  as  an  alterative,  the  other 
two  as  purgative  mercurials.  They 
are  all,  however,  liable  to  an  in- 
convenience, uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  their  ftrength  ;  for  the  mer- 
cury is  but  loofely  united  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  very  apt 
to  feparate  and  run  together  in 
its  original  form,  in  which  ftate  it 
never  exerts  its  proper  virtue; 
though  it  appears  perfectly  extin- 
guifhed  by  the  matters  it  is  ground 
with  at  firft,  part  of  it  is  apt  to  be 
fpued  out  on  beating  up  the  mix- 
ture with  the  other  ingredients  in- 
to a  mafs. 

PILUL7E  de  GAMBOGIA. 
Gamboge  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extraft  of  black  hellebore, 

Gamboge, 

Mercurius    dulcis,    each  two 
drams  ; 

Eflential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 

■half  a  dram ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs. 

This 
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This  is  a  ftrong  mercurial  pur- 
gative, in  which  the  mercurial  pre- 
paration is  not  liable  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  the  crude  quickfilver 
is  accompanied  with  in  the  forego- 
ing compofitions.  The  dofe  is 
from  ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  This  laft  quantity  con- 
tains of  aloes,  extracl  of  helle- 
bore, gamboge,  and  mercurius 
dulcis,  about  five  grains  of  each. 

PILUL^E  JETUIO?lCJE. 
Elhiopic  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  fix  drains ; 
Golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 
Spanifli   ibap,    each   half  an 
ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
refin  and  foap,  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar, until  the  mercurial  globules 
entirely  difappear ;  then  add 
the  golden  fulphur,  with  as 
much  common  fyrup  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  mixture 
into  a  mafs  of  the  proper  con- 
fidence for  forming  pills. 

These  pills  are  much  more  ef- 
ficacious than  thofe  of  a  former 
edition  ;  the  ethiops  mineral, 
there  ordered,  being  exchanged 
for  a  more  active  compofition. 
In  their  prefent  form,  they  re- 
femble  Dr.  Plummer's  pills,  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Edinburgh  eflays, 
(fee  page  534  of  this  work)  to 
w:;ich  they  are  preferable  in  one 
refped,  that  they  are  lefs  apt  to 
run  off  by  llool.  They  are  an 
ufeful  alterative  both  in  cutane- 
ous and  venereal  diforders.  One- 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  may  be  made  into  fixty 
pills  ;  of  which,  from  one  to  four 
may  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning,  the  patient  keeping 
moderately    warm    du/ing  the 
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courfe  is 


whole  time  that  this 
continued. 

I  lhall  here  infert  fome  other 
formula:  of  mercurial  pills,  which, 
may  be  occafionally  had  recourfe 
to,  and  of  which  the  greater  part 
has  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  par- 
ticular hands. 

Take  of  1. 
Crude  quickfilver, 
Hard  extract  of  guaiacum,  each 

one  dram  and  a  half ; 
Efl'ential  oil  of  faffafras,  twenty 

drops ; 

Venice  turpentine,  a  fufEcient 
quantity. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
turpentine,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly incorporated :  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  into  an  uni- 
form mafs  ;  which  is  to  be 
made  into  forty  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  more  of  thefe,  may 
be  taken  for  a  dofe. 

Take  of  2. 

Mercurius  dulcis, 

Prepared  chalk,  each  one  fcruple ; 

Mucilage   of  gum   Arabic,  a 
fufheient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  twelve  pills,  of 

which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 

three. 

Take  of  3 . 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple; 
Softer  extract  of  guaiacum,  one 
dram; 

Efl'ential  oil  of  .falTafras,  ten 
drops. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 
for  twenty  pills ;  the  dofe  of 
which  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  4. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Camphor,  half  a  drarn  ; 
Soft  extract  of  guaiacum,  as 
much  as  is  fuificicnt  to  make 

them 
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them  into  a  mafs,  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  twenty  pills  : 
the  dofe  is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  5 . 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple ; 

Venice  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  of  a 
proper  confiftencc ;  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  five  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined  mercury,  commonly 

called  precipitate  per  fe, 
Thebaic    extract,     each  two 
grains ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a  mafs  ; 
which  is  to  be  formed  into 
two  pills,  for  two  dofes. 

Take  of  7. 

Turbith  mineral,  two  fcruples ; 

Thebaic  extradt,  one  fcruple ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  as 
much  as  is  fufticient  to  reduce 
them  into  a  mafs,  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  twenty  pills, 
for  as  many  dofes. 
The  mercurius  corallinus  may  be 

made  into  pills  in   the  fame 

manner,  and  taken  in  the  fame 

dofe. 


Balfamic  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs  ;  which  is  to  be  made 
into  five  pills,  for  as  many 
dofes. 

The  method  of  managing  the 
above  mercurial  medicines,  as  al- 
teratives, is,  to  give  fmall  dofes 
every  morning  and  evening ;  and 
rather  prolong  the  time  of  con- 
tinuing their  ufe,  than  increafe 
the  dofe.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  warm,  and  drink  of  warm 
diaphoretic  liquors,  as  infufion  of 
faflafras,  deco&ion  of  the  woods, 
the  fimple  or  compound  lime  wa- 
ter, &c. 

PILULE  PACIFIC^. 
The  pacific  pills,  commonly  called 
Mathezus's  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  three 
ounces  ; 

Ruffia  caftor,  two  ounces; 

Englifh  faftron, 

Opium,  each  one  ounce ; 

Common  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufiicient. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  mafs, 

according  to  art. 


Take  of  8. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a  fcruple ; 

Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat- 
ed, one  dram; 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  into 
a  mafs. 

This  is  to  be  formed  into  ten  pills ; 
of  which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 
three. 

Take  of  p. 
Mercurius  dulcis, 
Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimo- 
ny, each  five  grains ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  fifteen  grains; 


These  pills  are  contrived  by 
a  chemical  empiric,  Starkey,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  Mathews, 
under  whofe  name  they  were  fome 
time  ago  greatly  celebrated.  The 
form  here  given  differs  from  the 
original  in  omitting  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  black  hellebore,  an  ingre- 
dient of  no  great  fervice  ;  for 
though  this  article,  as  the  London 
committee  obferves,  might  per- 
haps promote  a  ftool  the  day  after 
the  medicine  is  taken,  that  ad- 
vantage, in  cafes  which  require 
it,  may  with  greater  certainty  be 
obtained,  by  more  obvious  means. 

Soap 
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Soap  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  an- 
other ingredient  in  the  original, 
on  which  the  contriver  of  the 
composition  laid  no  fmall  ftrefs, 
and  which  the  Edinburgh  college 
retained  in  their  former  editions, 
is  here,  without  any  injury  to  the 
medicine,  exchanged  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  ammoniacum.  Nor 
indeed  are  any  of  the  ingredients 

•  of  much  confequence,  except  the 

•  opium;  their  quantity  being  too 
inconfiderable  to  anfwer  any  ufe- 
ful  purpofe.    Eight  grains  of  the 

t  compohtion  contain  nearly  one  of 
1  opium. 

PILULE  SAPONACEiE. 
Saponaceous  pills. 
Lond. 

'  Take  of 

Almond  foap,  four  ounces; 

Strained  opium,  half  an  ounce; 

ElTence  of  lemons,  one  dram. 
!  Soften  the  opium  with  a  little 

wine,   and  then  beat  it  with 

the  reft,  until  they  are  perfectly 

mixed. 

This  pill  is  introduced  in  the 
rroom  of  Mathews's.  The  foap 
^promotes  the  folution  of  the  opium 
;in  the  ftomach,  and  thus  occa- 
ifions  it  to  acl  the  more  quickly  ; 
which  i3  the  only  intention  that 
;the  more  laborious  foap  of  tar- 
ttar  can  anfwer.  The  eflence  of 
!lemons  gives  an  agreeable  flavour, 
rniakeo  the  medicine  fit  eafier  on 
the  ftomach,  and  prevents  a  nau- 
:fea,  which  it  would  otherwife  be 
-apt  to  occafion.  Ten  grains  of 
tthc  pill  contain  nearly  one  grain 
I  'A  opium . 

PILULE  e  STYRACE. 
Storax  pills. 
Lond. 

'Take  of 

Strained  florax,  two  ounces ;  ' 
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Saffron,  one  ounce ; 
Strained  opium,  five  drams. 
Beat  them  together  till  perfectly 
united. 

These  are  contrived  for  dif- 
folving  more  flovvly  in  the  ftomach 
than  the  faponaceous  or  Mathews's 
pills,  and  confequer.tly  producing 
more  gradual  and  lafting  effects. 
One  grain  of  opium  is  contained 
in  five  grains  and  four-fifths  of  a 
grain  of  the  mafs. 

PILUL^E  ex  GLIBANO. 
Olibanum  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ounces; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce; 

Opium,  five  drams; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams  ; 

Common    fyrup,    a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs,  which 

fupplies  the  place  of  the  ftorax 

pills. 

PILULE  PECTORALES. 
Pecleral  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum   ammoniacum,   half  an 
ounce ;  . 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  drams; 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englilh  faffVon,  each  one  dram ; 

Common   fyrup,     a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  according 

to  art. 

This  compofition  is  very  well 
contrived  for  promoting  expecto- 
ration, and  may  be  ufefully  given 
in  common  colds,  and  in  difficulty 
of  breathing  proceeding  from 
vifcid  phlegm  :  the  dofe  is  from 
fix  or  eight  grains  to  a  fcruplc  or 
more.  It  is  here  confidcrably  im- 
proved 
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proved  from  the  laft  edition :  the 
balfam  of  Tolu  is  introduced  in 
the  room  of  myrrh,  the  flowers 
of  benzoine  for  benzoine  in  fub- 
ftance,  and  anifated  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  which  encumbered  the  old 
form,  is  omitted.  Here  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  though  feveral 
compositions  are  denominated  pec- 
torals, they  are  neverthelefs,  in 
virtue,  very  diflimilar.  Thus,  the 
pectoral  decodtion,  the  fyrup,  and 
the  troches,  are  calculated  for  foft- 
ening,  lubricating,  and  incraflating 
thin  tickling  humours;  whilll  the 
pedloral  pills,  the  elixir  and  the 
oxymel,  tend  to  ftimulate  and  de- 
terge the  veflels,  and  attenuate  or 
diflblve  thick,  tenacious  juices. 

PILULE  RUFI. 
Rufus's  pills. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup 
of  faffron. 

PILULE  COMMUNES,  vulgo 
RUFI. 

The  common  pills,  vulgarly  called 
Rufus's  pills. 
Edinb. 

Takeof 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 

■   Myrrh,  one  ounce; 
Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fyrup  of  orange- 
peel. 

These  pills  have  long  continu- 
ed in  practice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  fyrup  which 
the  mafs  is  made  up  with,  and  in 
the  proportion  of  faffron.  In  our 
lafl  pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of 
wormwood  was  ordered,  which  is 
here  judicioufly  exchanged  for  that 


of  faffron,   this   preferving  and 
improving  the  brightnefs  of  colour 
in  the  medicine,  which  is  ufually 
looked  upon  as  the  characleriltic 
of  its  goodnefs.    The  faffron,  in 
the  compofition  which  is  attributed 
to  Rufus,  is  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  myrrh  ;  and  in  thefe  propor- 
tions the  pill  was  received  in  our 
firfl  pharmacopoeia.    As  the  di- 
minution afterwards  made  in  the 
faffron   was    grounded   on  very 
abfurd  reafons,    (viz.  "  left  the 
"  former  quantity  fhould  occafion 
"  a  fpafmus  cynicus,")  the  Lon- 
don college  have  now  again  in- 
creafed  it,  and  reftored  the  pill  to 
its  original  form.     The  virtues 
of  this  medicine  may  be  eafily 
underftood  from  its  ingredients. 
See  Elixir  proprietatis,  page  292 
and  323.    The  pills,  given  to  the  . 
quantity  of  half  a  dram  or  twoa 
fcruples,   prove  confiderably  ca- 
thartic, but  they  anfwer  much  bet- 
ter purpofes  in  .fmaller  dofes  as 
laxatives  or  alteratives. 

PILULE  STOMACHICS. 
Stomachic  pills. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 
Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drams ; 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Effential  oil  of  mint,  half  a  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  {lengthening 
the  fiomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A  fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a  day. 

PILULJE  SCILLITICjE. 
Squill  pilli' 

Take  of 

Spanifli  foap,  one  ounce; 


Gum 
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Gum  ammoniacum, 
Millepedes  prepared, 
Frefh    fquills,    each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Baliam  of  Copaiba,  as  much 
as  is  furncient. 
Reduce  them  into  a  mafs  accord- 
ing to  art. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  com-, 
modious  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  fquills,  whether  for  promoting 
expe&oration,  or  in  the  other  in- 
tentions to  which  that  medicine 
is  applied.  As  the  virtue  of  the 
compound  is  chiefly  from  the 
fquills,  the  other  ingredients  are 
often  varied  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription  :  the  foap  is  common- 
ly omitted,  as  being  of  no  great 
ufe  in  the  quantity  that  goes  to  a 
dofe    of   the    compofition  ;  and 

•  other  powders,  as  the  lefler  car- 

•  damom  feeds,  are  fubftituted  for 
the  millepedes,  whofe  virtues,  in 
fuch  fmall  dofes,  are  very  infig- 

:nificant.  In  any  of  thefe  forms, 
:if  the  fquills  are  frelh  and  juicy, 
: there  is  no  need  of  balfam,  but 
:as  the  mafs  foon  dries  and  hardens, 
iit  muit  be  formed  immediately 
:into  pills. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  re-  • 
imarks  in  a  former  edition  of 
:this  work,  the  college  of  Edin- 
! burgh  has  now  given  the  follow- 
ing improvement  of  this  com- 
;pofition. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum, 
Cardamom  feeds,  in  powder. 
Frefh    fquills,    each    half  an  • 
ounce. 

•Beat  the  fquills  and  ammoniacum 
together  in  a  marble  mortar, 
then  add  the  cardamom  feeds, 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  mafs. 
.  If  the  compound  mould  prove 
too  ftiff,  foften  it  with  a  little 
balfam  of  Copaiba. 
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PlLULJE   AD  DYSENTERIAM. 

Pills  againjl  the  dyfentery. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce; 
Spermaceti, 

Japan  earth,  each  one  dram; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  medicine  has  often  been 
of  great  benefit  for  the  purpofe 
exprefled  in  its  title,  at  the  fame 
time  itrengthening  the  interlines, 
and  covering  them  with  a  foft 
mucus,  which  defends  them  from 
being  irritated  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours.  Each  half  dram 
of  the  mafs  may  be  formed  into 
five  or  fix  pills  for  one  or  two 
dofes. 

PlLULTE  PICEJK. 
Tar  pills. 
Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and 
mix  with  it  as  much  powdered 
elecampane  root  as  will  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  thicknefs  for  be- 
ing formed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue, 
is  nevertheleis  .1  very  ufeful  addi- 
tion, not  only  for  procuring  it  a 
due  confidence  for  taking,  .  but 
likevvife  as  it  divides  the  refinous 
texture  of  the  tar,  and  thus  con- 
tributes to  promote  its  folution  by 
the  animal  juices.  In  the  Edin- 
burgh infirmary,  half  a  dram  of 
the  mafs,  made  into  middle-fized 
pills,  is  given  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
•  fcurvics,  &c. 

Pilule  roborantes. 
Strengthening  pills. 
Take  of  1. 

Hard  extradl  of  Peruvian  bark. 

one  dram ; 
Salt  of  flccl,  ten  grains  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops  ; 
P  p  Balfam 
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Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  mafs. 
2. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  one  dram  ; 
Styptic  powder,  twofcruplcs; 
.  Salt  of  fteel,  one  fcruple; 
Syrup    of  fugar,   a  fufficient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
mafs. 

In  a  lax  Mate  of  the  fibres, 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  fome  decays  of  conftitution, 
the  firft  of  thefe  compofitions  is 
an  effectual  ftrengthener  and  re- 
ftorative  :  if,  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  is  made  into  twenty 
pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe  may  be 
taken  for  a  dofe,  and  repeated 
twice  a  day.  The  other  is  a 
ftronger  ftyptic,  and  is  ufed  for 
reftraining  immoderate  alvine 
evacuations,  and  fanguineous  or 
ferous  difcharges  from  remoter 
parts. 

3-. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  fpecies, 
Extract  of  gentian,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  half 

a  dram  ; 
Elixir  of  aloes,  as  much  as  will 

reduce  them  into  a  mafs. 


These  pills  are  ferviceable 
for  warming  and  ftrengthening  a 
weak  cold  ftomach,  expelling  fla- 
tulencies, and  promoting  digeftion. 
If  ten  pills  are  made  out  of  a 
dram  of  the  mafs,  two  may  be 
taken  thrice  a  day,  about  an  hour 
before  meals. 


Pilule  e  spermate  ceti. 
Spermaceti  pills. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  one  dram ; 

White  fugar-candy  in  powder, 
two  drams ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Grind   the  fpermaceti  with  the 

fugar,    till  they  are  perfectly 

mixed;,  then  adding  the  fyrup 

rub  them  with  a  warm  peftle 

into  an  uniform  mafs. 


Wherje  fpermaceti  cannot  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  any 
other  form,  three  or  four  moderate- 
fized  pills,  made  from  this  mafs, 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  erofions  of  the  vifcera 
by  acrimonious  humours,  tick- 
ling coughs,  and.  other  like  - 
diforders.. 


CHAP. 
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Bohifest 


T^Oloses  differ  little  in  con- 
Jl3  Alienee  from  electaries,  being 
only  fomewhat  ftiffer,  fo  as  to  re- 
tain their  figure  without  fpreading 
or  falling  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  power- 
ful medicines,  which  require  their 
dole  to  be  exactly  adjuited,  as  the 
ftronger  alexipharmacs-,  cathartics, 
and  opiates.  As  bolufes  are  chiefly 
intended  for  immediate  ufe,  vola- 
tile falts,  and  other  materials,  which 
if  the  mafs  was  to  be  kept,  would 
exhale  or  fwell  it,  are  frequently 
admitted  into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a  bolus  very 
feldom  exceeds  a  dram  :  if  the 
ingredients  are  of  the  lighter  kind, 
even  this  will  be  too  bulky  to  be 
commodioufly  fwal lowed  down. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made 
up  with  fyrup ;  a  fcruple  or  twenty- 
fix  grains  of  the  powder,  with 
as  much  fyrup  as  will  bring  it  to  a 
due  confidence,  makes  a  bolus  fuf- 
ficiently  large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  the  mercurial  ones,  are  common- 
ly made  up  with  conferve:  fyrups 
fcarce  holding  them  together.  For 
the  teftaceous  powders  alfo  an  ad- 
dition of  conferve  is  ufed  ;  though 
if  made  up  with  this  alone,  they 
would  be  too  bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increafes 
the  bulk  lefs  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  occafions  them  to  pafs 
dov/n  more  freely. 

The  officinal  pharmacopoeias 
have  no  formula  of  this  kind  :  mofl 
of  the  following  compofitions  are 
taken  from  our  hofpitais, 


Bolus  alexipharmacus. 
Alexipbawnac  bolus. 
Take  of  .  I. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 

va,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Syrup  of  wild  poppies,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  to  make  it  into 
a  bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root;  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  fafFron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

3- 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  a  fcru- 
ple; 

Confection  of  kermes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  makethem  into  a  bolus. 

Take  of  * 
Virginian  fnakeroot, 
Contrayerva  root,   each  eight 

grains ; 
Saffron,  three  grains  ; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  reduce  them  into 

a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Virginian     fnakeroot,  fifteen 

grains  ; 
Caftor,  ten  grains; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  as  much  as  is 
fufiicient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 
6. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains ; 

Saffron  five  grains; 

Cordial  confection,  one  fcruple 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

Pp:  7.  Take 
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Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains ; 
Nitre, 

Contrayerva  root,  each  ten 
grains ; 

Syrup  of  clove-july- flowers,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into 
a  bolus. 

8. 

Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains ; 

Cordial  confection,  one  fcruplc. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

Take  of 

Mufk,  ten  grains ; 
Salt  of  hartlhorn,  or  of  fal  am- 
moniac, five  grains ; 
Thebaic  extract,  half  a  grain  p 
Syrup  of  faffron,  afufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

These  bolufes  are  defigned  for 
low  deprefTed  fevers,  in  which  me- 
dicines of  this  kind  arc  generally 
prefcribed,  for  keeping  up  the  vis 
vita;,  raifing  the  pulfe,  and  pro- 
moting a  diaphorefis.  The  compo- 
fitions  differ  in  ftrength,  nearly  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they 
lkand.  The  two  laft  are  of  great 
power,  and  are  defigned  chiefly  for 
cafes  accompanied  with  convulfive 
fymptoms,  which  are  often  abated 
by  them. 

Bolus  ex  alumine. 
Alitm  bolus. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark, 
Nutmeg,  each  ten  grains ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  proper  con- 
fidence for  a  bolus. 

Tmscompofitionis  avcryftrong 
aftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  with 
fatcefs  in  violent  uterine  haemor- 


rhages, and  other  immoderate  fecre- 
tions  which  require  to  be  fpeedily 
reitrained.  It  may  be  taken  twice 
a  day  ;  or  if  the  flux  is  very  vio- 
lent, every  four  or  fix  hours,  till  it 
abates. 

Bolus  e  camphora. 
Camphor  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  fcruple; 
(ium  Arabic,  half  a  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fuffi- 

cient  quantity  to  make  them 

into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor :  this 
drug,  however,  when  thus  given 
by  itfelf  in  large  dofes,  is  apt  to 
naufeate  the  ftomach  ;  and  rarely 
has  fo  good  effects  as  when  mixed 
in  final  1  quantities  with  nitre  or 
other  like  fubftances,  and  frequent- 
ly repeated. 

Bolus  e  castoreo. 
Cajlor  bolus. 

Take  of 

Caftor,  one  fcruple  ; 

Salt  of  hartfliorn,  five  grains ; 

or  oil  of  hartfliorn,  five  drops ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufheient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  given  in  hy/le- 
rical  and  hypochondriacal  difor- 
ders,  and  like  wife  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac  in  fevers.  Its  virtues,  which 
arc  great  and  unqueflionable,  feem 
to  depend  more  upon  the  fetid 
animal  oil,  or  volatile  fait,  than 
on  the  drug  from  which  it  takes  its 
name. 

Bolus  c  a  t  h \ r  t i c  u  % . 
Purgative  bolus. 
Take  of  i . 

Rhubarb,  half  a  dram  ; 
Solutivc  fyrup  of  roles,  a  fuffi- 

cient 


S 
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cient  quantity  to  make 
lus.. 


Bohtfes. 

a  bo- 
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Take  of 

Jalap,  one  fcruple; 
Jamaica  pepper, 
Crvftals    of  tartar,   each  five 
grains ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  mafs 
of  a  due  confidence. 

Take  of 

Scammonv,  ten  grains ; 

Soluble  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 
Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 

with  the  foluble  tartar,  then  add 

the  extract,  and  make  them  into 

a  bolus. 

4- 

Take  of 
Gamboge, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  eight 
grains ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into 
a  bolus. 

,    5.        •;  ,*3  ,v;;5 

Take  of 

Elaterium,  two  grains  ; 
Extract  of  jalap,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Cry .tals  of  tartar,  one  fcruple  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  make  them  into 

a  bolus. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions  are  fufficiently  obvious ;  the 
.  firft  is  a  mild  purgative  ;  the  two 
laft  too  ftrong  to  be  in  general  ven- 
tured on  ;  and  the  other  two  of  in- 
termediate degrees  of  ftrength. 

Bolus  catharticus  cum 

mercuric 
Purgative  bolus  <witb  mercury. 
Take  of  t. 
Jalap,  one  fcruple  ; 
Mercurias  dulcis,  five  grains ; 


Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much 
as  is  i'ufh'cient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Gamboge,  feven  grains ; 

Mercurius  dulcis, 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  half  a 

fcruple  ; 
Syrop  of  buckthorn,  a  fufficient 

quantity  to  make  a  bolus. 

The  firff.  of  thefe  compofitions 
is  a  fafe  and  mild  mercurial  cathar- 
tic :  the  fecond  is  too  Itrong  for 
general  ufe. 


Bolus  diaphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva, 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 
fcruple ; 

Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity to  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers, 
and  other  cafes  where  a  diaphore- 
fis  is  to  be  promoted.  Sal  ammo- 
niac is  for  this  purpofe  one  of  the 
moil  efficacious  of  the  neutral  falts. 
It  requires,  however,  when  thu\ 
given  in  a  folid  form,  to  be  affifted 
by  warm  diluents,  frequently  re- 
peated ;  which  not  only  promote 
its  a&ion,  but  likewife  prevent  its- 
fitting  uneafy  on  the  ftomach. 


Bolus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Frefh  fquills,  fix  grains  ; 
Compound  powder  of  arum,  ten 

grains ; 
Ginger,  five  grains ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

P  p  3  This 
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This  compofition  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Mead,  to  be  taken 
every  morning  in  hydropic  cafes, 
for  promoting  urine.  He  obferves, 
that  in  thefe  diforders,  diuretic  me- 
dicines vary  greatly  in  their  effects, 
thofe,  which  aniwer  fufhciently  in 
one pcrfon,  failing  in  another;  and 
that  the  fquill  and  it6  preparations 
are  of  all  others  thofe  which  molt 
generally  fucceed. 

Bolus  ad  dysenteriam. 
Bolus  again  ft  the  dyfentery. 
Take  of 

The  cordial  confection, 

French  bole,  each  one  fcruple ; 

Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  compofition  is  excellently 
well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
preffed  in  its  title.  Dr.  Mead  af- 
fures  us,  that  he  has  never  found 
any  one  medicine  more  effectual, 
either  for  retraining  the  flux,  or 
healing  the  exulccrated  membranes. 
Previous  to  the  ufe  of  this  or  other 
like  medicines,  the  firit  paflages 
mull  be  cleanfed  by  mild  emetics 
and  cathartics,  as  ipecacuanha  and 
rhubarb.    See  page  5S6. 

Bolus  emmenagogus. 
Emmenagogue  bolus. 
Take  of 

'  Socotorine  aloes,  eight  grains; 
Saffron,  four  grains ; 
Guinea  pepper,  two  grains ; 
Oil  of  favin,  two  drops; 
Conferve  of  rue,  as  much  as  is 
fuiheient  to  reduce  them  into  a 
due  confiitence. 
-   t,  1  '  .. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  grain  ; 

Myrrh,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Cordial  confe£tion,fffteen  grains. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

3- 

Take  of 
B lack  hellebore  root,eight  grains ; 


Frcfli  fquills,  four  grains  ; 
Eflential  oil  of  pepper-mint,  two 
drops  ; 

Conferve  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufiicient  to  make  them 
into  a  bolus. 

All  thefe  are  medicines  of  great 
power  for  promoting  or  exciting 
the  menflrual  flux.  The  two  firit 
are  calculated  for  lax  phlegmatic 
habits;  the  third,  for  perfons  of  a 
fanguine  temperament,  where  cha- 
lybeate medicines  cannot  be  borne. 

Bolus  febrifugus. 
Febrifuge  bolus. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple; 
Cafcarilla,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  a  fuffi- 

cient  quantity  to  make  them 

into  a  bolus. 

This  elegant  compofition  is  ex- 
cellently well  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  mav  be 
given  in  cafes  where  the  Peruvian 
bark  by  itfclf  would  be  lefs  proper. 
Where  aromatics,  chalybeates,  bit- 
ters, &c.  are  alio  requifite,  they  are 
either  to  be  premifed,  or  occafion- 
ally  interpofed.    See  page  196.  t 

Bolus  hystericus, 
Hyjlcric  bolus. 

Take  of 
Murk, 

Afafetida,  each  fix  grains ; 

Caftor,  half  a  fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 

fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 

bolus. 

This  medicine  is  a  very  well  con- 
trived one  for  the  purpofe  expreffed 
in  iti  title.  It  is  of  great  fervice 
both  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal diforders  ;  and  often  gives 
relief  in  the  depreihons,  faintings, 
flatulent  colics,  head-achs,  and 
other  fymptoms,  attending  them. 

It 


1 


Chap.  4.  Bohijh. 

-It  mav  be  taken  twice  a  day-,  along 
with  any  fuitable  liquor. 
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BoLUS  1LIACUS. 

Iliac  bolus. 

Take  of 

Cathartic  extratt,  onefcruple; 

Thebaic  extract,  one  grain. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  prefcribed  by  Dr. 
Mead,  for  eaiing  the  pain,  and  pro- 
curing ttools,  in  the  illiac  paflion, 
and  dry  belly-ach  ;  where  the  ir- 
ritating cathartics,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  are  thrown  up  by  vo- 
mit. The  ufe  of  this  medicine  is 
to  be  preceded  by  plentiful  bleed- 
ing, and  accompanied  with  purga- 
tive glyfters  of  the  more  acrid  kind ; 
and  its  operation  promoted  by  in- 
fufion  of  fena  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  elixir  falutis,  or  tincture  of  fena. 

Bolus  mercurialis. 
Mercurial  bolus. 

Take  of 

Calomel,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a  dram* 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  ever)' night, 
or  oftener,  for  raifing  a  falivation, 
in  venereal,  and  other  diforders, 
which  require  that  herculean  ope- 
ration. It  is  likewife  taken  at 
night  as  an  alterative,  to  be  car- 
ried off  next  morning  by  a  cathar- 
tic: mercurials  exhibited  in  this 
manner,  have  generally  better  ef- 
fects.than  when  joined  with  pur- 
gatives directly. 

Bolus  mercurialis  em eticus. 

Emetic  mercurial  bolus. 
Take  of 

Yellow    emetic    mercury,  fix 
grains ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 


This  ftrong  emetic  is  given  in 
venereal  and  leprous  difeafes  5  par- 
ticularly in  the  cafe  of  foul  ulcers 
of  long  Handing,  the  cleanfing  and 
cure  of  which  are  frequently  pro- 
moted by  it.  The  violence  of  its 
operation  limits  its  ufe  to  robuft 
conftitutions. 

Bolus  pectoralis. 
Pecloral  bolus. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ten  grains? 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  colds  of  long  Handing,  old 
coughs,  afthmas,  and  beginning 
confumptiohs,  this  bolus  generally 
gives  relief;  efpecially  if  bleeding' 
is  premifed,  and  repeated,  if  ne- 
ceflary,  at  proper  intervals. 

Bolus   rhei   cum  mercurio. 

Bolus  of  rhubarb  with  mercury. 
Take  of 

Choice   rhubarb,    twenty  -  five 

grains ; 
Calomel,  five  grains ; 
Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
form  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  very  mild  mercurial 
purgative.  It  is  given  to  deftroy 
worms,  and  in  cachectic,  chlorotic* 
and  other  like  diforders* 

Bolus  rheumaticus* 
Rheumatic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  guaiacum,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  feven  grains; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

In  chronical  rhcumatifms,  whe- 
ther the  remains  of  a  rheumatic  fe- 
P  p  4  vcr, 
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ver,  or  a  continuation  of  pains 
that  proceeded  at  fi rib  from  neg- 
lected colds,  this  bolus  has  been 
given  with  good  effects,  once  a 
week  or  oftner  :  the  patient  keep- 
ing warm,  and  drinking  warm  li- 
quors, to  promote  its  operation  as 
a  cathartic  and  diaphoretic.  Its 
ufe  ought  to  be  accompanied  by 
veniefection,  which  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed every  eight  or  ten  days  as  long 
as  the  blood  is  fizy.  This  medi- 
cine is  likewife  exhibited  in  fciatic, 
arthritic,  and  other  pains  not  ac- 
companied with  a  fizlnefs  of  blood : 
in  thefe  it  much  more  frequently 
fails  than  in  the  true  rheumatifm. 

Bolus  scilliticus. 
Scillitic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Frefh  fquills,  twelve  grains; 

Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a  fcruple ; 

Oil  of  pepper-mint,  one  drop. 
Beat  them  well  together  into  an 

uniform  mafs,  of  a  due  confift- 

cn'ce  for  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  warm,  Simulating, 
and  attenuating  medicine,  and 
may  be  given  to  great  advantage 
in  cafes .  where  the  natural  fe- 
cretipns  are  obftructed  or  fuppreffed 
from  a  vifcidity  or  fluggifhnefs  of 
the  juices.  The  efficacy  of  the 
fquills  is  promoted  by  the  addi- 
tional ingredients,  which  at  the 
fame  time  warm  and  ftiengthen 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  and 
prevent  the  compofition  from  be- 
ing thrown  up  by  vomit,  which 
this  quantity  of  fquills,  given  by 
itfelf,  would  in  many  conllitutions 
be. 

Bolus  theriacalis. 
'Treacle  bolus. 

Take  of 

Therjaca,  two  fcruplcs ; 
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Salt  of  hartfliorn,  feven  grains ; 
Camphor,  three  grains. 
Mix  and  form  them  into  a  bolus. 

Camphor  and  fait  of  hartfhorn, 
when  thus  joined  with  opiates, 
have  in  many  cafes  better  effects 
than  if  exhibited  by  themfelves, 
their  diaphoretic  virtue  being 
greatly  promoted  by  the  relaxation 
which  the  opium  occafions.  The 
quantity  of  theriaca  in  this  bolus 
contains  fomewhat  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

Bolus  sudorificus. 
Sudorific  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains ; 
Thebaic  extract,  one  grain  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,   a  fuffi- 

cient  quantity  to  reduce  them 

into  a  bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the 
molt  effectual  fudorifics,  generally 
exciting  a  copious  fweat.  In  many 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  to 
be  anfvvered,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  it  may  be  given  to 
great  advantage. 

Bolus  terebinthinatus. 
Turpentine  bolus. 

Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,  one  fcruple  ; 

Powdered  liquorice,  a  fuflicient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  bolus. 

This  is  a  convenient  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  anfwering  the 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elecam- 
pane root  in  the  pilule  picea,  page 

577- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EleElaries. 


T~>  Lectaries  are  compofed 
jPy  chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  con- 
fidence, that  the  powders  may  not 
feparate  in  keeping,  that  a  dofe 
may  be  eaiily  taken  up  on  the  point 
of  a  knife,  and  not  prove  too  ItifF 
to  fwallow. 

Electaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and 
fuch  as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the 
palate.  The  more  powerful  drugs, 
as  cathartics,  emetics,  opiates, 
and  the  like,  (except  in  officinal 
eleftaries  to  be  difpenfed  by 
weight)  are  feldom  trufted  in  this 
form,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  dofe  ;  difgultful  ones, 
acrids,  bitters,  fetids,  cannot  be 
conveniently  taken  in  it;  nor  is 
the  form  of  an  electary  well  fitted 
for  the  more  ponderous  fubltances, 
as  mercurials,  their  being  apt  to 
fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the 
compofition  is  made  too  ftiff. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or 
fyrup  boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of 
honey,  to  make  them  into  the  con- 
fidence of  an  electary  ;  of  fyrups 
of  the  common  confidence,  twice 
the  weight  of  the  powders  is  fuffi- 
cient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 
employed,  it  is  nepefiary  to  add 
iikewife  a  little  conferve,  to  pre- 
vent the  compound  from  drying 
too  foon.  Eledtaries  of  Peruvian 
bark  for  inftance,  made  up  with 
fyrup  alone,  will  often  in  a  day  or 
two  grow  too  dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  cfpecially  thofe 
cf  the  lefs  grateful  kind,  arc  more 
conveniently  made  up  with  muci- 


lages than  with  fyrups,  honey, 
or  conferve.  The  three  latter  flick 
about  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
thus  occafion  the  tafte  of  the  me- 
dicine to  remain  for  a  confiderable 
time ;  whilft  mucilages  pafs  free- 
ly, without  leaving  any  tafte  in 
the  mouth.  A  little  foft  extract 
of  liquorice,  joined  to  the  muci- 
lage, renders  the  compofition  fuffi- 
ciently  grateful,  without  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  the  more  adhe- 
five  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eledtary  di- 
rected at  a  time,  in  extemporane- 
ous prefcription,  is  rarely  lefs  than 
an  ounce,  or  more  than  three 
ounces.  .  , 

General  rules  for  making  eleftaries. 
I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down  for 
deco&ions  and  powders  in  ge- 
neral, are  Iikewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  making  decoctions  and 
powders  for  eledtaries  [£.] 
II. 

Gums,  infpiflated  juices,  and  fuch 
other  fubftances  as  are  not  pul- 
verable,  Ihould  be  diftblved  in 
the  liquor  prefcribed:  then  add 
the  powders  by  little  and  little, 
and  keep  the  whole  briflcly  ftir- 
ring,  fo  as  to  make  an  equable 
and  uniform  mixture  [E.  ] 
III. 

Aftringcnt  eledtaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their 
compofition,  Ihould  be  prepar- 
ed only  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time  [£.] 

For  aftringent  medicines  lofe 
greatly  of  their  virtue,  on  being 

kept 
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kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  kept  to  become  four. 
IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moiflure  of  the 
pulps  mould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  before  the  other  in- 
gredients arc  added  to  them  [£.] 
V. 

Ele&aries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  due  conliftence,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  Canary  wine; 
[L.  E.]  and  not  with  fyrup  or 
honey;  by  this  means,  the  dofe 
will  be  the  leaft  uncertain  ;  a 
circumitance  deierving  particu- 
lar regard,  in  thofe  efpecially 
which  are  made  up  with  fyrup, 
and  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
opium,  as  the  confeSFio  Paulina, 
and  philonium  [.£..] 

ELECTARIUM  ad 
DYSENTERICOS. 

Antidyfentcrk  elefiary. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Japonic  confection,  two  ounces  ; 

Locatelli's  balfam  (beaten  up 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
yolk  of  eggs)  one  ounce  ; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  marmmallows,  a  fuffi- 
cient quantity. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This  composition  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prcfied  in  its  title.-  Aftringents 
oropiatcs  by  themlclves  rarely  have 
place  in  dyfenteries,  even  after  the 
firrt  paflages  have  been  evacuated 
by  an  emetic  or  a  full  dofe  of 
rhubarb  ;  they  eafe  the  pain  and 
moderate  the  flux  for  a  time,  but 
the  fhort  relief  is  apt  to  be  follow- 
ed by  dangerous  or  even  fatal  con- 
fequences  from  the  retention  of  the 
acrid  and  corrupted  humours.  The 
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rhubarb,  which  the  college  of 
Edinburgh  has  now  added  from 
the  praftice  of  the  infirmary,  in 
good  meafure  prevents  this  accu- 
mulation, without  much  counter- 
acting the  falutary  effefts  of  the 
other  materials:  in  many,  cafes, 
however,  it  may  be  ftill  neceflary 
to  interpofe  that  laxative  drug  by 
itfelf.  The  dofe  of  the  electary 
is  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg, 
once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  fyrnptoms. 
One  dram  contains  about  one- 
fixth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium. 

ELECTARIUM  e  BACCIS 
LAURI. 
Eleftary  of  bay-berri-ei. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried, 
Caraway  feeds, 
Parfley  feeds, 

Bay-berries,  each  one  ounce; 
Sagapenum,  half  an  ounce; 
Black  pepper, 

Rufiia  caftor,  each  two  drams ; 
Clarified    honey,     thrice  the 

weight  of  the  powdered  fpe- 

cies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honey, 
and  make  them  into  an  eledtary. 

This  compofition  is  fornetimes 
taken,  in  flatulent  colics  and  hy- 
flerical  diforders,  from  a  fcruple 
to  two  drams  :  but  its  principal 
ufe  is  in  carminative  giyfters,  nor 
is  it  often  employed  in  thefe.  The 
college  of  Edinburgh  have  entire- 
ly dropt  it. 

ELECTARIUM  e  CASIA. 
Elcttary  of  cafia. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Solutive  fyrup  of  mfes, 

Pulp  of  cafi.^frtih  extracted, 

each  half  a  pound; 
Manna,  two  ounces ; 

Pulp 
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Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  manna  in  a  mortar,  and, 
with  a  -gentle  heat,  diffolve  it 
in  the  fyrup ;  then  add  the 
pulps,  and  continue  the  heat 
until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
due  conliftence. 

DIACASSIA. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia,  twelve  ounces; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds,  fix  ounces; 
Calabrian  manna,  eight  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  one  pound. 

Difiblve  the  manna  in  warm  wa- 
ter, ftrain  the  folution,  and  eva- 
.  porate  it,  along  with  the  fyrup, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  honey  :  then  mix  in  the 
pulps,  lb  as  to  make  the  whole 
into  an  uniform  ele&ary,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  very 
convenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  purgative  eleclaries  and 
other  like  purpofes  ;  as  the  pulp- 
ing a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits, 
for  extemporaneous  prefcription, 
is  furficiently  troublefome:  the  ta- 
marinds give  them  a  pretty  tafte, 
and  do  not  fubjett  them,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  turn  four :  after 
Handing  for  four  months,  thecom- 
poiition  was  found  no  fourer  than 
when  firft  made  up.  They  are 
likewife  ufefully  taken  -by  them- 
felves,  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drams  occafionally,  for  gent- 
ly loofening  the  belly  in  coftive 
habits. 

ELECTARIUM  LENITIVUM. 
Lenitive  eleflary. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Figs,  one  pound ; 
Sena,  eight  ounces ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds, 
Pulp  of  cafia. 
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Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 

a  pound ; 
Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces; 
Pouble-refinedfugar,twopounds 
and  a  half. 
Pulverize  the  fena  along  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  fift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder:  the  re- 
mainder is  to  be  boiled  with  the 
figs  and  liquorice,  in  four  pints 
of  water,    to  one  half;  then 
ftrain  and  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  weight 
of  a  pound  and  a  half,  or  fome- 
what  lefs  :   in  this  diffolve  the 
fugar,  fo  as  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup,  and  add  this  fyrup,  by 
little  and  little,  to  the  pulps : 
laftly,  mix  in  the  powder  before 
feparated  by  the  fieve. 

This  ele&ary  may  be  occafion- 
ally taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  nut- 
meg or  more,  for  loofening  the 
belly  in  coftive  habits.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  glyfters, 
though  for  that  ufe  the  following 
is  rather  more  convenient. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sena,  four  ounces; 
Liquorice,  two  ounces ; 
Coriander  feeds,  one  ounce; 
Pulp  of  prunes,  one  pound; 
tamarinds, 

cafia,  each  half  a  pound ; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 
Infufe  the  fena,  liquorice,  and 
coriander  feeds  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  for  a  night : 
prefs  out  and  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  boil  it  with  the  fugar  to 
the  confiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup : 
then  add  the  pulps,  and  mix 
the  whole  well  together,  fo 
as  to  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

This. 
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This  elcftary  is  much  prefer- 
able, for  glyfters,  to  thofe  which 
have  powders  in  their  compofition. 
It  is  now  freed  from  fome  fuper- 
fiuous  ingredients  which  were  left 
in  it  at  former  revifals ;  viz.  po- 
lypody roots,  French  mercury 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  lin- 
feed.  Honey  is  exchanged  for  fu- 
gar,  which  is  lefs  apt  to  grow  four 
in  keeping:  perhaps melafles would 
be  preferable  to  either,  as  it  coin- 
cides with  the  intention,  and  is 
not  only  of  itfelf  inapt  to  ferment, 
but  likevvife  prevents  fuch  fub- 
itances  as  are  this  way  difpofed, 
from  running  into  fermentation. 

ELECTARIUM 
PECTORALE. 
Pc£ioral  eleclary. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rob  of  elder  berries,  two 
ounces  ; 

Spermaceti  difTolved  in  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram  ; 

Ealfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient'  to  make  the  other 
ingredients  into  an  eledlary. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine, 
in  tickling  coughs  and  common 
colds,  calculated  both  to  obtund 
acrimony  and  promote  expectora- 
tion. It  may  be  ufed  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  dofes  of  about 
the  quantity  of  a  fmall  nutmeg. 
Taken  to  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut- 
meg, at  bed -time,  it  generally, 
not  only  relieves  the  breaft,  but 
tends  to  procure  a  falutary  dia- 
phorefis  or  fweat  in  the  night. 
It  is  here  improved  from  the  form- 
er editions,  by  fubllituting  rob  of 
elder  berries  to  conferve  of  rofes, 
and  fpermaceti  to  compound  pow- 
der of  .gum  tragacanth. 


Part  IV. 

ELECTARIUM  e 

SCAMMONIO. 
Eleclary  of  fcammony. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drams; 
Eflential  oil  of  caraway  feeds, 

half  a  dram ; 
Honey,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  fpices  be  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  the  honey  ;  then 
add  the  powdered  fcammony, 
and  afterwards  the  oil. 

This  eleftary  is  a  warm,  brilk 
purgative.  It  is  a  reform  of  the 
eleilarium  caryocojlinum  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfatories,  a  compofi- 
tion which  was  greatly  complained 
of,  as  being  inconvenient  to  take, 
on  account  of  the  largenefs  of  its 
dofe.  A  dram  and  a  half  of  this, 
which  contains  fifteen  grains  of 
fcammony,  is  equivalent  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  other. 

ELECTARIUM  e  SCORDIO. 
Eleclary   of  fcordium,  commonly 
called  Diafcordium. 
Land. 

Take  of 

The  fpecies  of  fcordium  with 

opium,  any  quantity; 
Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to 
the  confillence  of  honey,  thrice 
as  m'uch  by  weight. 
Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  fyrup,  fo 
as  to  make  an  eleftary. 

In  our  former  difpenfatoriesj 
the  fpecies  were  ordered  to  be 
•made  up  with  honey  :  this  is  now 
exchanged  for  a  fyrup,  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine,  which  is  that  of  an  o- 
piate  aUringent,  whilit  honey  is 
manifeftly  aperient  and  detergent. 
It  is  not  perhaps  neceflary,  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  lhops,  to  make 

the 
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the  fpecies  into  an  electary  at  all : 
bv  keeping  in  this  form,  the  in- 
gredients lofe  greatly  of"  their  aro- 
matic flavour  and  ailringency,  be- 
coming ibft  and  lmcoth  upon  the 
palate ;  and  the  red  colour,  im- 
parted by  the  bole,  decays.  The 
London  college  have  therefore  very 
juitly  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in 
powder  as  well  as  in  an  elettary; 
and  directed  the  powder  both  with 
and  without  opium,  for  different 
occafions.  See  Species  e  fcordio,  and 
Pul-jis  e  bolo,  cum  and  Jine  opio. 
Either  of  thefe  powders  may  be 
made  up  extemporaneoufly  into  <an 
ele&ary,  with  any  fyrup  that  (hall 
be  judged  proper. 

Dialcordium  was  intended  by 
its  author  Fracaitorius  for  an  anti- 
peftilential ;  but  we  have  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  little  occafion  for 
medicines  in  that  intention  ;  nor 
could  this  be  any  wife  depended  on. 
It  is  a  moderately  warm  altringent 
and  opiate;  and  in  this  light  only 
is  confidered  by  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. One  grain  of  opium  is  con- 
tained in  nine  fcruples  of  the  elec- 
tary. 

The  fpecies  e  fccrdio,  which  make 
the  balls  of  this  electary,  contain, 
as  we  have  already  feen  (page  556) 
feveral    fuperfluous   ingredients  j 
for  though  the  London  college  has 
given  a  judicious  reformation  of 
the  powder,   under   the  title  of 
Tuhtis  e  bolo,  the  electary  is  made 
with   the   powder    unrcformed  ; 
partly,  that  no  material  alteration 
.  might  be  made  in  a  medicine, 
which  is  fo  much  depended  on, 
.and  whofc  effects  have  been  fo 
I long  experienced  ;  and  partly  be- 
'Caufe  the  phyfician,  if  he  prefers 
I  the  pulvis  e  bolo,  may  direct  an 
•  electary  to  be  made  with  it  in 
1  extemporaneous  prefcription.  In 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
imedicine  is  not  ordered  to  be  kept 
in  powder,  but  the  electary  is  rc- 
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formed  to  a  great  degree  of  ele- 
gance and  hmplicity.  And  a$ 
the  ingredient  from  which  it  re- 
ceived its  name,  being  a  very 
unimportant  one,  is  now  omitted, 
the  compofuion  is  diltinguilhed  by 
another  title,  viz. 

CONFECTIO  JAPONICA. 
'Japonic  confection. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces; 
Tormentil  root, 
Nutmeg, 

Olibanum,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Opium  dilTolved  in  a  fufficient 
quantity  pf  Canary  wine,  one 
dram  and  a  half; 
Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  boiled  to 
the  thicknefs  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  powders. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary, which  fupplics  the  place 
of  diafcordium. 

The  ingredients  in  this  electa- 
ry feem  extremely  well  chofen, 
and  are  fo  proportioned  to  one 
another,  that  the  quantity  of  o- 
piumis  the  fame  as  in  the  diafcor- 
dium of  the  former  pharmaco- 
poeias of  Edinburgh,  viz.  one 
grain  in  ten  fcruples. 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLI. 
LocatcllVs  half  am. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive, one  pint; 
Strafburgh  turpentine,/ 
Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound; 
F;ed  faunders,  fix  drams. 
Melt  the  wax  over  a  gentle  fire, 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil ;  then 
add  the  reft  of  the  oil,  and  the 
turpentine  ;   afterwards  mix  in 
the  fa-unders,  and  keep  them 
ilirring  together,  until  the  mix- 
ture is  grown  cold.  , 

f  Edini. 
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Edhib. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
Chio  or  Strafburgh  turpentine, 

a  pound  and  a  half ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces; 
Dragons  blood,  in  powder,  one 

ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a  gen- 
tle fire,  then  add  the  turpentine; 
and  having  taken  them  from  the 
fire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of  Peru 
and  dragons  blood,  keeping 
them  continually  ftirring  till 
grown  cold. 

Dragons  blood  gives  a  more 
elegant  colour  to  this  compofition 
than  red  faunders,  though  on  an- 
other account  it  is  fomewhat  lefs 
proper,  having  been  found,  when 
diflblved  in  oil,  to  communicate 
fome  degree  of  heat  and  pungency, 
qualities  quite  foreign  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  medicine.  This 
balfam  is  ufed  in  internal  bruifes 
and  haemorrhages,  erofions  of  the 
intelHnes,  dyfenteries,  and  in  fome 
kinds  of  coughs  and  afthmas  :  the 
dofe  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two 
drams  :  it  may  be  commodioufly 
taken  with  about  double  its  weight 
of  conferve  of  rofes  :  as  directed 
hereafter  in  page  598.  Some 
have  likewife  applied  it  external- 
ly, for  deterging  and  incarnating 
recent  wounds  and  ulcers. 

BALSAMUM  CEPHALICUM. 
Cephalic  balfam. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs,  one 

ounce  : 
DilUUed  oil  of  cloves, 
of  lavender, 

of  rofemary,  each  half  a 

dram ; 
of  amber,  half  a  fcruple ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram. 
Liquefy  the  oil  of  nutmegs  in  a 


filver  veflel ;  and  when  taken 
from  the  fire,  mix  into  it  the  di- 
ftilled  oils  and  the  balfam,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  medicine  is  recommended 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and 
on  paralytic  limbs,  for  warming 
the  part  and  comforting  the 
nerves  ;  and  to  be  fmclt  to,  for 
refreshing  and  enlivening  the  fpi- 
rits.  Some  have  alfo  given  it  in- 
wardly as  a  warm  cordial,  in  lan- 
guid cafes,  and  in  debilities  of  the 
nervous  fyftem.  There  are  abun- 
dance of  preparations  of  this  kind 
in  foreign  pharmacopeias,  com- 
pofed  each  of  only  one  effential 
oil,  incorporated  with  the  exprefs- 
ed  oil  of  nutmegs ;  which  laft  is 
to  be  previoufly  freed  from  its  fla- 
vour (by  diftillation  with  water) 
that  the  fmell  of  the  former  may 
not  be  injured  thereby:  in  the 
room  of  this  prepared  febaceous 
matter,  a  mixture  of  white  wax 
and  oil  olive  might  be  ufed.  In 
the  prattical  cbemifry,  a  general 
procefs  is  given  for  the  making  of 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  un- 
der the  title  of 

Balsamum  odoriferum. 
An  odoriferous  balfam. 
Take  of 
Oil  olive, 

White  beeswax,  each  two  ounces* 
Put  the  oil  into  a  China  bafon,  pla- 
ced in  a  pan  of  boiling  water» 
and  flice  the  wax  into  it.  Stir 
them  together  with  a  clean 
knife,  or  fmall  fpatula,  till  the 
wax  is  melted:  then  remove  the 
veflel  out  of  the  hot  water,  and 
when  the  matter  begins  to  thick- 
en, drop  in  four  drams  of  any 
odoriferous  eflential  oil,  as  that 
of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  mace, 
lemon-peel,  rhodium,  lavender, 
rofemary,  &c.  or  of  a  mixture 
of  two  or  three  of  thefe  oils :  to 

which! 
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which  may  be  added  one  dram 
of  eflence  of  ambergris,  which 
will  heighten  the  fmell  of  the 
oils,  without  communicating  any 
of  its  own.  Keep  the  whole 
conftantly  ftirring,  that  they  may 
be  perfectly  mixed ;  and  as  foon 
as  this  is  done,  plunge  the  vef- 
fel  into  cold  water,  to  prevent 
the  diffipatian  of  the  eflential 
oils. 

These  kinds  of  balfams  may 
be  made  of  any  colour,  fe  as  to 
refemble  in  this  refpect  alfo,  as 
well  as  in  fmell,  the  vegetable, 
from  which  the  eflential  oil,  you 
make  ufe  of,  was  drawn.  A  little 
of  the  pigment,  called  by  the 
painters  fap-green,  being  previ- 
oufly  ground  with  the  oil  olive, 
will  sive  a  fine  arreen  •  a  little  cin- 
nabar,  a  fcarlet ;  turmeric,  a  lemon 
colour  ;  Prufiian  blue,  a  violet ; 
and  cochineal,  a  fine  purplifh  hue. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 
Cordial  confeclion.  • 
Ed'mb.. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofemary  flowers, 

three  ounces ; 
Candied  nutmegs,   one  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Candied  ginger,  fix  drams-; 
Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 

va,  half  an  ounce ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  fifteen  drops ; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 

as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  them  into  an  eledtary,  ac- 
cording to  art. 

This  electary,  though  very 
different  in  compofition,  is  nearly 
flmilar  in  virtue  to  that  formerly 
defcribed  under  the  fame  name, 
page  414.  Particular  care  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  cf- 
fcntial  oil,  for  cm  its  gootlncf , 
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that  of  the  medicine  in  great  mea- 
fure  depends. 

CONFECTIO  PAULINA. 
The  confeclion  called  Paulina* 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Coitus,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary„ 
Cinnamon, 
Long  pepper, 
Black  pepper, 
Storax,  1 
Galbanum,  V  drained, 
Opium,  ) 

Ruffia  caftor,  each  two  ounces; 
Simple  fyrup,  boiled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. 

Warm  the  fyrup,  and  carefully 
mix  with  it  the  opium  firft  dif- 
folved  in  wine :  gradually  add 
this  mixture,  whilft  it  continues 
warm,  to  the  ftorax  and  galba- 
num previoufly  melted  toge- 
ther ;  and  afterwards  fprinkle 
in  the  other  fpecies  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  is  the  coxfectio  ar- 
GHiGEjyis  of  our  former  difpen- 
fatory,  brought  back  to  its  firil 
forrn^  and  author.  It  is  a  warm, 
opiate  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometime-s  made  ufe  of  in  practice: 
thirty-two  grains  contain  one  grain 
of  opium. 

MITHRID  ATLUM, .  five 
CONFECTIO  DAMOCRATIS. 
M.ithridate,  or  the  confeclio?i  of 
Damocrates. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drams^ 
Myrrh,  eleven  drams; 
Agaric, 
Indian  nard, 
Ginger, 
Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  muftud. 

Frank* 
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Frankinccnfe, 

Chio  turpen  tine,  each  ten  drams ; 
Camels  hay, 

Coitus,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Head  mace, 

Stechas, 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  feeds, 

Hypociftis, 

Storax  (trained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum  ftrained, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  Head  cx- 

prefted  oil  of  nutmegs, 
Ruffia  caftor,  each  one  ounce; 
Poley  mountain, 
Scordium, 

Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  cu- 

bebs. 
White  pepper, 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Bdellium  ftrained,  each  feven 

drams ; 
Celtic  nard, 
Gentian  root, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 
Red  roles, 
.  Macedonian  par/ley  feed, 
Leller  cardamom  feeds,  hufked, 
Sweet  fennel  feed, 
Gum  Arabic, 

Opium  ftrained,  each  five  drams ; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Wild  valerian  root, 
Anifeed, 

Sagapenum,  ftrained,  each  three 

drams  ; 
Meum  athamanticum, 
St.  John's  wort, 
Acacia,  or  in  its  ftcaJ  terra  Ja- 

ponica, 

Bellies   of  flcinks,    each  two 

drams  and  a  half ; 
Clarified    honey,    thrice  the 
weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  diflblved  in  wine ; 
.melt  the  ftorax,  galbanum,  tur- 
pentine and  opobalfam  (or  ex- 
prefted  oil  of  nutmegs)  together 
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in  another  vcft'el,  continually 
Sirring  them  about,  to  prevent 
their  burning;  with  thefe  fo 
melted,  mix  the  hot  honey,  at 
firft  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
in  larger  quantities  at  a  time ; 
when  the  whole  is  grown  al- 
moft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

THERIACA  ANDROMACHI. 
Venice  treacle. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound ; 

Long  pepper, 

Opium  ftrained, 

Vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces ; 

Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  ftead  ex.- 
prefted  oil  of  nutmegs,  each 
two  ounces ; 

Agaric, 

Florence  orrisj-oot, 
Scordium, 
Red  rofes, 
Navew  feeds, 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  an 

ounce  and  a  half ; 
Indian  nard, 
Saffron, 
Amomum, 
Myrrh, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary, 

Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce ; 

Cinquefoil  root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  mace, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Horehound  leaves, 

Calamint  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  parftey  feed, 

Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine, 

Wild  valerian  root,   each  fix 

drams  ; 
Gentian  toot, 

Celtic 
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Celtic  nard, 
Spignel, 

Poley  mountain  ~) 

St.  John's  wort  >  leaves, 

Groundpine  } 

Germander  tops,  with  the  Teed, 

Carpcbalfam,  or  in  its  Head  cu- 

bjbs, 
Anifced, 

Sweet  fennel  feed, 

Lcfler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 

Bifhops  weed  } 

Hartwort  >  feeds, 

Treacle  milliard  } 

Hvpociilis, 

Acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  Jarian 

earth, 
Gum  Arabic, 
Storax  ftrained, 
Sagapenum  ftrained, 
Terra  Lemnia,  or  in  its  ftead 

bole  armenic  or  French  bole, 
Green  vitriol  caicined,  each  half 

an  ounce ; 
Small  (or  in  its  ftead,  the  long) 

birthwort  root, 
Lefter  centaury  tops., 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum  ftrained, 
Ruffia  caftor, 

Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead,  white 

amber  prepared, 
Calamus  aromaticus,  each  two 

drams ; 

Clarified    honev,     thrice  the 
weight  of  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, after  the  fame  manner 
as  directed  in  making  the  mi- 
thridate. 


These  celebrated  eledtaries  are 
aimoit  the  only  remains,  which 
the  late  reformation  has  left  in  the 
Ihops,  of  the  wild  exuberance  of 
compofuion,  which  the  fupcrfti- 
tion  of  former  ages  brought  into 
vegue.    The  theriaca  is  a  rcfor- 
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mation  of  mithridate,  made  by  An- 
dromachus,  phyfician  to  Nero:  the 
jnithridate  itfclf  is  faid  to  have 
be^n  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Mi- 
thridates  king  of  Pontus.  The  firft 
publiihers  of  this  pompous  arca- 
num were  very  extravagant  in  their 
commendations  of  its  virtues ;  the 
principal  of  which  was  made  to 
confift  in  its  being  a  moft  powerful 
prefervativc  againft  all  kinds  of 
venom  :  whoever  took  a  proper 
quantity  in  a  morning,  was  en- 
fured  from  being  poifoned  during 
that  whole  day  :  this  was  confirm- 
ed by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed 
inventor,  who,  as  Celfus  informs 
us,  was  by  its  conftant  ufe  fo  for- 
tified againft  the  commonly  re- 
puted poifons,  that  none  of  them 
would  have  any  effect  upon  him 
when  he  wanted  their  affiftance. 
But  the  notions  of  poifons,  which 
prevailed  in  thofe  ruder  ages,  were 
manifestly  erroneous.  Before  ex- 
perience had  furniftied  mankind, 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of 

r  ,0 

the  powers  of  fimples,  they  were 
under  perpetual  alarms  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
fied  themfelves  in  contriving  com- 
poiitions  which  fhould  counteract 
their  effects,  accumulating  toge- 
ther all  thofe  fubftances  which  they 
imagined  to  be  pofiefted  of  any  de- 
gree of alcxipharmac  power.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancient  physicians : 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  any  real  poi- 
fon,  except  the  cicuta,  aconitum, 
and  bites  of  venomous  hearts';  and 
to  thefe  they  knew  of  no  antidote 
whatever.  Even  admitting  the  rea- 
lity of  the  poifons,  and  the  effica- 
cy of  the  feveral  antidotes  fepa- 
rately,  the  compontions  could  no 
more  anfwer  the  purpofes  expected 
from  them,  than  the  accumulating 
of  all  the  medicinal  fimples  into 
Q.1  <  one 
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one  form  could  make  a  remedy 
again  It  all  difeafes. 

Yet  notwithllanding  the  abfur« 
dity  in  the  original  intention  of 
th'efe  medicines,  and  their  enor- 
mity in  point  of  competition  ;  as 
they  contain  feveral  powerful  ma- 
terials, whofe  virtues,  though 
greatly  prejudiced,  yet  are  not  de- 
ftroyed,  by  their  multiplicity  and 
contrariety;  the  compounds  have 
been  found,  from  repeated  expe- 
rience, to  produce  very  confider- 
able  effects,  as  warm  opiate  dia- 
phoretics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
perfluities,   without  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  virtues  ;  yet  as  the 
effects  of  them,  in  their  prefent 
form,  are  fo  weH  known,  fo  much 
jegard  has  been  paid  to  ancient 
authority,  as  not  to  attempt  a  re- 
formation  of  that   kind.  The 
London    college     has  however 
thought  proper  to  retrench,  from 
forms  originally  complex,  all  fub- 
fequcnt  additions  that  have  crept 
into  them.    Neither  the  defcrip- 
tion  in  verfe'of  the  elder  Andro- 
roachus,  nor  the  profc  explanation 
of  the  young*r,  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  white  pepper  after- 
wards added  to  the  theriaca ;  and 
the  orris  root,  in  the  mithridate 
'  of  our  former  pharmacopoeias,  is 
alio  -a  fupernumerary  ingredient, 
not  warranted   by  the  original  : 
thefe  therefore  are  rejected.  Nor 
is  the  alarum  in  mithridate  ground- 
ed on  any  good  authority  :  the 
verfe  it  is  taken  from,  is  mutilat- 
ed and  corrupt ;   and  the  word 
Which  fome,  upon  conjecture  only, 
fuppofe  to   have   been  afarum, 
others,  alfo  upon  conjecture,  chufe 
to    read   differently  !    till  fome 
emendation  mall  be  better  found- 
ed than  merely  upon  critical  guef- 
fes,  this  fingle  iprcics  may  be  fafe- 

IV  palTed  over,  without  any  picju- 
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djee  to  the  medicine.  None  of 
the  ancient  defcriptions  afford  any 
other  light  in  this  particular ;  for 
they  either  omit  this  ingredient, 
and  others  alfcr,  or  abound  with 
additions. 

One  innovation  in  both  thefe 
medicines,  the  college  has  allow- 
ed themlelves.  In  each  of  thefe 
compofitions  are  found  both  cinna- 
mon and  cafia  lignea ;  and  it  is 
very  evident,  from  feveral  parts 
of  Galen's  works,  that  the  latter 
was  ufed  by  the  ancients  only  up- 
on account  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  other;  fo  that  to 
retain  the  cafia,  now  that  cinna-. 
mon  is  fo  common,  is  a  blind  fol- 
lowing of  thefe  writers,  without 
any  attention  to  their  meaning  : 
the  cafia  therefore  is  now  rejected, 
and  half  the  quantity  of  cinnamon 
put  in  its  room,  which  is  the  pro- 
portion that  Galen  directs  to  be 
obferved  in  fubftituting  the  one  for 
the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to  the 
Celtic  and  Indian  nard ;  that  the 
firft  had  a  place  in  thefe  compofi- 
tions, on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  Indian  ;  for  Ga- 
len exprefsly  prefers  the  latter. 

There  is  a  material  error  in 
regard  to  the  theriaca,  which  has 
paned  through  all  the  editions  of 
our  pharmacopoeia,  except  the  pre- 
fent: this  is,  the  fubftituting  Ro- 
man vitriol  to  the  ancient  chalcitis, 
now  not  certainly  known,  and  irr 
the  catalogue  of  fimples,  defcribing 
the  Roman  to  be  a  blue  vitriol; 
whereas  the  Italian  writers  are  una- 
nimous it  is  a  green  vitriol ;  and 
were  it  not,  it  would  not  anfwer 
to  the  effects  of  the  chalcitis,  which 
was  certainly  a  chalybeate,  an<4 
gives  the  medicine  its  black  colour. 
What  has  chiefly  occafioned  chaN 
citis  to  be  fuppoled  a  cupreous  vi- 
triol, feems  to  be  its  name,  derived 
from  yjhKQr,  copper :  but  it  is  to 
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be  obfcrved,  that  all  vitriols  were 
formerly  imagined  to  proceed  from 
copper,  and  were  named  accord- 
ingly :  the  green  or  martial  vitriols 
are  Hill  called  by  the  Germans 
kupffer^cajfer,  and  by  us  copperas. 
It  is  probabie,  that  the  ancient 
chalcitis  was  no  other  than  a  native 
martial  vitriolj  calcined  by  the 
heat  of  thole  warm  climates,  to  a 
degree  of  yellowifh  red  or  coppery 
colour  :  and  therefore  the  common 
green  vitriol,  thus  calcined  by  art, 
very  properly  ftipplies  its  place. 

The  London  college  has  like- 
wife  fomewhat  facilitated  the  pre- 
paration of  thefe  medicines,  by  o- 
mitting  the  trocbi/ci  cypbtos  ufed  in 
themithrida:e,and  i\\c  hedycbrod  and 
niperini  for  the  theriaca  ;  and  in- 
ferring theiringredients,afierZi«^r~- 
fer's  manner,  in  the  compolitions 
they  are  intended  for.  This  is 
done  in  the  theriaca  very  com- 
modioufly,  the  ingredients  in  theie 
troches  uniting  with  thofe  in  the 
theriaca  itfelf,  into  unbroken  num- 
bers. But  to  render  the  numbers 
equally  fimple  in  the  mithridate, 
it  was  necelTary  to  retrench  a  few 
odd  grains  from  fome  of  the  arti- 
cles, and  make  a  fmall  addition  to 
fome  others :  they  adjufted  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  in  the 
trocbi/ci  cypheos  from  the  original 
defcription  in  Galen  ;  the  numbers 
in  our  former  pharmacopoeia  being 
very  erroneous. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  pay- 
ing very  little  deference  to  antiqui- 
ty or  common  prejudice,  has  ven- 
tured at  length  to  difcard  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques;  and  have  fubiti- 
tuted  in  their  room  2n  elegant  and 
fimple  form,  equivalent  to  them 
both  in  efficacy,  under  the  title  of 

THERIACA  EDINENSIS. 
Edinburgh  theriaca. 
Edinh. 


Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  ten  ounces; 
-  Contrayerva  root,  fix  ounces  ; 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; 
Lefl'er   cardamom    feedi,  two 

ounces ; 
Myrrh, 

Englilh  faffron, 

Opium,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Rob  of  elderberries,  thrice  the 

weight  of  the  powders  ; 
Canary  wine,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 

cient  to  difiblve  the  opium. 
Make  them  according  to  art  into 
an  eledtary. 

This  compofition  confifts  of  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  is  doubt- 
lefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
thing  that  can  be  reafonably  ex- 
pected from  the  more  voluminous 
theriaca  of  Andromachus.  The 
London  college  alfo  had  formerly 
their  theriaca  compefed  of  the 
lefs  exceptionable  ingredients  of 
Andromachus's.  But  as  thefe  me- 
dicines have  for  a  long  time  been 
chiefly  employed  for  external  pur- 
pofe,  by  the  way  of  cataplafm, 
the  theriaca  Londinenfts  is  now 
omitted,  and  its  place  fupplied  by 
a  cataplafm  compofed  of  a  few 
well-chofcn  articles,  under  the 
name  of  cataplafm  a  e  cymino,  of 
which  hereafter.  For  internal  ufe, 
none  of  the  theriacas  are  at  pre- 
fent  fo  much  regarded  as  they  have 
been  heretofore  ;  practitioners  hav- 
ing introduced  in  their  room,  ex- 
temporaneous bolufes  of  Virginian 
fnakeroot,  camphor,  contrayerva, 
and  the  like ;  which  anfwer  all 
their  intentions,  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  may  be  given  either 
with  or  without  opium,  an  ingre- 
dient which  renders  the  others  pre- 
judicial in  cafes  where  they  might 
otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the   foregoing  compo- 
fitions,  one  grain  thereof  is  con- 
Qjj  a  taincd 
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taineci  in  four  drams  of  the  mithri- 
date*; in  three  fcruples, fifteen  grains 
of  the  Venice  treacle;  and  in  five 
fcruples  of  the  thcriaca  Ediuetijis. 
The  proportion  of  opium  will  vary 
a  little,  according  to  the  time  that 
they  have  been  kept ;  their  moifture 
by  degrees  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remainder  ftronger  of  the  opi- 
um, than  an  equal  weight  was  at 
lirit.  A  change  of  this  kind  is 
taken  notice  of  by  many  writers, 
but  faifly  attributed  to  an  imagi- 
nary fermentative  quality  of  the 
ingredients;  by  which  they  were 
fuppofed,  from  their  multiplicity 
and  contrariety,  to  be  continually 
exalting  and  improving  the  virtues 
of  one  another. 

A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
in  making  thefe"  compofitions,  to 
prevent  the  wade  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  whic'h 
would  render  the  proportion  of 
opium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre- 
carious. The  intention  of  diffolv- 
ing  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleftaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mingled  with 
the  re  It. 

PIHLONIUM  LOND1NENSE. 
London  philmium. 
Land. 

Take  of 

White  pepper, 
(.jing;er,  1 
»  Caraway  feeds,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Strained  opium,  fix  drams  ; 
Syrup  of  meconium.,  boiled  to 
the  confidence  of  honey,  thrice 
the  weight  of  the  other  ingre- 
dients. 

Scat  the  fyrup,  and  carefully  mix 
with  it  the  opium,  previouily 
difi'olved  in  wine  ;  then  add  the 
otheT  ingredients,  reduced  into 

powder,  i  . 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
f  j6/7o/;/«///;defcribed  by  Li  ;;lcii, which 

-  •  ~j  3      i  :«,*  ' 


was  received  in  our  preceding  phar- 
macopoeias with  the  addition  of  ' 
fome  fuperfluous  ingredients,  and 
diftinguifhed,  but  not  very  properly, 
by  the  epithet  Romanian.  The  addi- 
tional articles,  and  fome  unnecef- 
fary  ones  that  were  in  the  original, 
are  here  omitted,  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  other  varied,  fo  as  to 
prefcrve  the  fame  proportion  of 
opium  to  the  whole,  as  in  our  laft 
pharmacopoeia.  Thirty-fix  grains 
of  the  compofition  contain  one 
grain  of  opium. 

The  mithridate,  theriaca,  diaf- 
cordium,  confedtio  Paulina,  and 
pliilonium,  are  the  only  compofi-  j 
tions  now  remaining,  of  what  have 
been  called  the  officinal  capitals. 
They  are  all  medicines  of  great 
power  ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  are  applicable,  by  the  judi- 
cious phyfician,  to  excellent  pur- 
4  pofes,  fo  on  the  other,  their  im- 
prudent ufe  has  often  been  produc- 
tive of  mifchievous  confequences. 
It  has  been  cuflomary  among  nurfes, 
and  others,  to  give  diafcordium 
to  children,  to  eafe  their  com- 
plaints, and  to  procure  fleep  :  in- 
tentions which  it  effectually  an- 
fwers,  but  at  the  fame  time  never 
fails  to  bring  on  a  coftive  habit, 
the  foundation  of  many  difeafes:  ' 
this  medicine  has  likewife  been  too 
unwarily  given  for  reftraining 
fluxes  ;  whofe  fuppreffion  was  af- 
ter wards  followed  by  more  dan- 
gerous fymptoms.  The  ccjebrated 
aicxipharmacs,  mithridate,  and  the-  • 
raica,  have  oftentimes  aggravated 
the  diforders  they  were  intended  to 
remedy,  have  converted  a  com^^ 
mon  cold  into  a  high  fever,  have 
railed  flight  febrile  complaints  in- 
to a  malignant  fever.  However  : 
ftrongly  therefore  thefe  kinds  of 
medicines  are  recommended  •  for 
eafing  pain,  warming,  promoting 
fw,eat,   expelling  malignity.  Sec.  [ 

the 
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the  utmolt  caution  is  requifite  in 
the  ufe  of  them ;  the  cafes  which 
demand  their  afiiftance,  are  much 
lefs  frequent  than  is  generally  fup- 
pofed. 

Electarium  acidum. 
Acid  tit  Clary. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  woodforrel,  one 
ounce ; 

Pulpof  tamarinds,  half  an  ounce; 

Weak  fpiric  of  vitridl,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  give  a  grate- 
ful acidity ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  the  whole  into 
the  confilience  of  a  foft  elec- 
tary. 

This  grateful  acid  compofition 
is  an  ufeful  refrigerant  and  anti- 
feptic  in  different  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory and  putrid  diforders. 

Electarium  alexeterium. 
Altxtt trial  thftary. 
Take  of 

Confection  of  kermes,  one 
dram ; 

Candied  ginger,  fix  drams ; 
Contrayerva  root, 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  'peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
other  ingredients  into  the  con- 
fluence of  an  elettary. 

This  is  a  moderately  warm  elec- 
tary,  contrived  by  Boerhaave  for 
raifingandrecruitingthe  ftrength  in 
low  fevers,  where  the  pulfeis  funk, 
and  the  patient  languid  and  dejedl- 
ed.  It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  fmall  nutmeg  every  four  or 
Cve  hours,  with  any  proper  julep. 

Electarium  alteraks. 
AJttrati'vi  ehtlary. 
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Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  finely  levigat  j 

ed,  three  drams ; 
Refin  of  guaiacum,  two  drams; 
Oil  of  fauafras,  fix  drops; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  one  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Grind  the  refin  and  the  levigated 
antimony  well  together;  and 
having  mixed  thefe  with  the  oil 
(diopt  on  a  little  fugar)  and  the 
conferve,  let  the  whole  be  foften- 
ed  with  the  fyrup  into  a  due.  con- 
fiitence. 


This  medicine  is  ufed  againft 
cutaneous  foulnefles,  obltruttions  of 
the  glands, .  and  impurities  of  the 
blood  and  juices.  Difpenfatory 
writers  in  general  lay  the  princi- 
pal Urefs,  in  compofitions  of  this 
kind,  upon  the  calx,  cerufle,  or  cin- 
nabar of  antimony,  preparations 
which  are  far  inferior  to  the  crude 
mineral,  and  very  ill  deferve  the 
great  character  which  has  been  ufn- 
ally  given  of  them.  The  bulk  of  a 
fmall  nutmeg  of  this  eleclary  may 
be  taken  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a  little  of  the  fimple  or 
compound  lime-water. 

Electarium 
antiepile  p  t  I  C  U  M  . 
Anticpiltptic  cltclary. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  two  drams; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  the  others 
into  an  eleftary. 

This  medicine  has  been  fre- 
quently prefcribed  by  Dr.  Mead,  in 
epileptic  cafes,  with  fuccefs :  he  di- 
rects one  dram  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  three 
months  together  ;  after  which,  to 
confirm  the  cure  and.  prevent  a  rc- 

Qj]  3  lapfc, 
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lapfe,  the  fame  dofe  is  to  be  re- 
peated for  three  or  four  days  before 
every  new  and  full  moon  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time. 

Electarium 
antidysentericum. 
Antidyfenteric  eleSary. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  drams; 
Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 
Conferve  of  red  rofes,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Oil  of  almonds,  half  an  ounce; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Let  the  wax  and  fpermaceti  be 
melted  in  the  oil,  over  a  gentle 
■fire,  and  then  mixed  with  the 
conferve  and  fyrup. 

Where  Iharp  irritating  humours 
have  eroded  the  interlines,  and 
laid  open  the  mouths  of  the  blood- 
veflels,  this  foft  healing  eledtary 
is  often  of  great  ufe.  It  is  faid 
that  fluxes'  of  long  Handing,  con- 
tracted in  the  Indies,  which  had 
yielded  nothing  to  medicines  of 
the  reftringent  kind,  have  been  re- 
moved by  this,  which  fupplies  the 
natural  mucus  of  the  bowels  that 
the  flux  has  carried  off,  heals  the 
excoriations,  and  obtunds  the  acri- 
monious humours. 

Electarium  aromaticum. 
Aromatic  eleclary. 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  fpecies,  one  dram 

and  a  half ; 
Conferve  of  lavender,twoounces; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufHcient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  an  eleclary. 

This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  ufe  in  nervous  complaints  and 
decays  of  conftitution.  The  bulk 
of  a  fmall  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a 


e 


;lafs  of  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
iquor,  after  it. 


Electarium  balsamicum, 
Balfamic  elefiary. 
Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces ; 

Locatelli's  balfam,  one  ounce. 
Diflblve  the  balfam  in  the  yolk  of 

an  egg,  and  then  mix  therewith 

the  conferve. 

This  eleclary  is  ufed  in  fome 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  bread  j 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  or  fup- 
puratipn  in  the  ftomach,  which 
fometimes  happens  after  dyfente- 
ries ;  and  where  there  is  an  erofion 
or  rupture  of  the  blood-veflels,  as 
in  haemoptoes.  In  thefe  cafes,  the 
bulk  of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
for  a  dofe  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

Electarium  chalybeatum. 

Chalybeate  eleclary. 
Take  of  !. 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  dram  ; 

Candied  nurmegs, 

Candied  ginger,  each  half  aq 

ounce ; ' 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops ; 
Conferve  of  orange  peel,  one 
ounce ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into 
an  eledlary. 

2. 

Take  of 

Ruft  of  fteel,  or  fteel  prepared 

with  fulphur,  fix  drams ; 
Candied  ginger,  one  ounce  ; 
Conferye  of  orange  peel,  three 

ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a 
proper  confillence. 

These  elegant  chalybeate  medi- 
cines are  given  not  only  in  ca- 
chectic and  chlorotic  cafes,  and 
menftrual  obftrudions ;  but  like- 
wife 
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wife  in  low  hylteric,  and  melan- 
cholic diforders  j  and  for  warm- 
ing and  invigorating  the  habit  in 
great  debilities  and  decays  of'con- 
ihtution.  In  either  of  thefe  inten- 
tions, the  bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  is 
to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  and  its 
effects  promoted  by  moderate  exer- 
cife. 

Electarium  deobstrueks. 
Deobjirueut  ehclarj. 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum, 
Hard  loap,  each  a  dram  ; 
Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple ; 
Conferve  of  orange-peel,  half 

an  ounce; 
Syrup  or"  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  the  other 
ingredients  into  the  confidence 
of  an  electary. 

Where  the  bread  is  oppreffed 
by  thick  phlegm,  or  the  vifcera 
obitru&ed,  this  elettary  may  be 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day  to  the 
bulk  of  a  fmall  nutmeg  at  a  time. 
The  quantity  above  prefcribed  is 
fufficient  for  fix  or  eight  dofes. 

Electarium  ad  gonorrhoeam. 

Eleilary  for  a  gonorrhoea. 
Take  of  1 . 

Lenitive  electary,  three  ounces; 
Jalap,  three  drams ; 
Nitre,  one  dram  and  a  half ; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
;.:>   to  make  them,  into  an 
eieiftary. 

Take  of  2 . 

Lenitive  elcttary,  three  ounces ; 

Balfam  of  Copaiva,  one  ounce 
and  a  half; 

Rhubarb, 

G  urn  guaiacum, 

Nitre,  each  one  ounce; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a  pro- 
per conljitenc'e  for  an  cle<ftary. 
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These  compofitions  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  fome  of  the  military  hof- 
pitais;  the  firlt  as  a  cooling  laxa- 
tive, for  the  inflammation  and  ten- 
fiOfl  of  the  urinary  paflages,  which 
always  accompany  a  virulent  go- 
norrhoea :  in  this  intention,  a  dram 
and  a  half  is  directed  to  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening.  The 
fecond  is  defigned  for  itrengthen- 
ing  the  parts  after  the  virulence  is 
expelled,  and  the  heat  and  inflam- 
mation have  ceafed  :  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 


Electarium  e  gummi 

guaiaco. 
EleBary  of  gum  guaiacttm. 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum, 
Compound  powder  of  arum, 
Canella  alba,  each  fix  drams; 
Conferve  of  fcurvy-grafs,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  will  bring  them  into  a  pro- 
per confidence. 

In  chronical  rhcumatifms,  pains, 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation, 
and  fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numb- 
neffes,  this  warm  ftimulating  elec- 
tary  may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a  nutmeg  twice  a  day. 

Electarium  ex  helleboro 
nicro. 
Elcflary  of  black  hellebore. 
Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root, 

Ex  trad  of  iavin, 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh, 

each  half  an  ounce ; 
Canella  albs,  two  drams; 
Syrup  of  or:uige-pcel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  elec- 
tary. 

C^q4  This 
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!  This  denary  is  employed  in  one 
of  our  holpiuls  for  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations  from  the  ute- 
rus:  for  which  purpofe*,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  of  great  pow- 
er. It  may  be  taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  a  dram  twice  a  day. 

ELECTARIUM  INCRASSAN3. 

Incrajfating  eleclary. 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Pulp  of  frelh  comfry  root,  each 

one  ounce; 
Conlerve  of  mallows,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  the  confiltcnce  of 
an  eledtary. 

This  eledlary  is  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  chefnut,  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  along  with  a  milk 
incraflating  and  obtund- 


diet,  for 

ing  thin  ferous  humours,  in  hedlic 
diforders,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  thin  tickling  rheums,  in 
fluxes  and  heaf  of  urine,  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  parts  is 
abraded. 

Electarium  ad  ne?h  riticos. 
Nephritic  eleclary. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eledtary,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce; 
Eggfhells  prepared  [or  prepared 

oyfterlhells]  half  an  ounce  ; 
Choice  rhubarb,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  marfiimallows,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Difl'olve  the  turpentine  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  then  mix  the 
whole  together,  according  to  art, 
fo  as  to  make  thereof  an  eledtary. 

This  compofition,  taken  from 
the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  is  con- 
trived for  cleaning  the  urinary  paf- 


fages  in  nephritic  diforders.  Tur- 
pentine, properly  divided  by  earthy 
powders,  is  a  fafe,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  one  of  the  moil  powerful  di- 
uretics that  can  in  thefe  cafes  be  1 
ventured  on  ;  the  rhubarb  and  lax- 
ative eledtary  are  very  ufeful  addi- 
tions ;  for  the  belly  ought  here  to 
be  always  kept  open,  though  the 
Wronger  purgatives  are  very  impro- 
per. A  dram  of  the  eleclary  may 
be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day,  along 
with  an  infufion  of  marffimallow 
roots,  fwcetened  with  a  fpoonful 
of  honey, 

Electarium  parai.yticum. 

Paralytic  eleC~lary. 

Take  of 

Mu/tard  feed, 

ConPjrve  of  rofemary  tops,  each 

one  ounce ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
two  drains. 
Eeat  the  muftard  feed  with  a  little 
water,   that  the  pulp  may  be 
preffied   through   a  hair  fieve  ;  ' 
then  mix  with  if  the  conferve 
and  the  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  efficacious  medi- 
cine for  paralytic  diforders,  tremors 
and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  de- 
cays accompanying  old  age,  and  in 
all  cafes  where  the  folids  require  to 
be  Simulated,  orliuggifh  ltagnant 
juices  to  be  put  in  motion.  It 
ought  to  be  taken  every  morning 
and  evening,  or  oftener,  to  the 
bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg;  with  a 
glafs  of  rich  wine,  or  any  proper 
julep,  after  it. 


EtECTARIUM   E  CORTICE 
P  E  R  U  V  I  A  N  O .' 

Elcclary  cf  Peruvian  bark. 
akeof  I. 
Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  j 
Cafcarilla,  half  an  ounce; 
Svrup  of  orange-peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity.  « 

2.  Take 
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Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 
Crude  fa  I  ammoniac, three  drams; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 

4- 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  drams; 
Simple  fyrup,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces ; 
Alum,  one  ounce; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

6.. 

Take  of 

Extratt  of  Peruvian  bark,  o 
ounce ; 

Extract  of  logwood. 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  half  an 
ounce ;  * 

Mjcilage  of  quince  feeds,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  other  ingredients  into  the 
confillence  of  an  eledtary. 

-  All  thefe  compofltions  are  very 
/elegant  and  efficacious  if\  the  inten- 
tions for  which  they  are  deflgned. 
The  firft  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers,  in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are 
greatly  afiifted  by  the  cafcarilla. 
The  fecond  and  third  are  given  in 
thofe  intermittent*,  which  happen 
in  cachectic  habits,  and  perfons 
fubjeel  to  obrtrudlions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  where  the  bark  by  itfelf,  on 
account  of  its  great  aftringency, 
would  be  prejudicial.  The  fourth 
is  a  gcod  ftrengthencr  in  laxities  of 


the  folids  and  decays  of  conftitu- 
tion  ;  and  the  fifth,  a  powerful 
ftvptic  in  fluxes  and  haemorrhages, 
particularly  in  the  diabetes  and 
fluoralbus.  The  bulk  of  a  nutmeg 
of  each  may  be  taken  at  a  time,  and 
repeated  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  cafe.  The  fixth  is  a  very 
agreeable  form  for  the  exhibition 
of  Peruvian  bark  to  thofe  who  arc 
more  than  ordinarily  offended  with 
its  tafte  ;  the  fubftances  here  join- 
ed effectually  covering  its  tafte, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  coin- 
cide with  it  in  virtue.  The  com- 
pofition  is  a  very  elegant  and  plea- 
fant  one,  and  well  deferves  a  place 
jn  the  fhops  :  it  may  either  be 
given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or 
eledtary,  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  or 
more  ;  or  diflblved  in  any  fuitablc 
liquor  into  a  draught. 

Electarium  purgaks 

ACI  DUM. 

An  acid  purgative  eleSiary. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  two  ounces  j 
Cryftajs  of  tartar,  two  drams. 

Make  them  into  an  eledtary. 

This  is  an  ufeful  cooling  laxa- 
tive in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  or 
inflammatory  difeafes.  The  bulk 
of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  till  it  begins  to 
operate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  taken  once  a  day  occaflonally  in 
dry  coftive  habits. 

Electarium  saponaceum, 
Sapo/iaceous  eleclary. 
Take  of 

Hard  Spanifh  foap,  two  ounces; 
Pareira  brava,  one  ounce  ; 
Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  three  drams; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a  fufficient 
quantity. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  riec- 
tary. 

This 
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This  eleftary  is  calculated  for 
jaundices  ariiing  from  an  obitruc- 
tion  of  the  biliary  d lifts,  or  a  vif- 
cidity  of  the  bile  itfelf ;  Aich  are 
thofe  which  molt  commonly  occur, 
in  which  the  ftools  are  of  a  whitifh 
or  afh-colour,  and  voided  with  diffi- 
culty. The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  a  dram,  twice  a  day. 
How  far  the  pareira  brava  in  this 
compofition  contributes  to  its  vir- 
tues, I  mall  not  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed this  root,  as  a  moft  powerful  at- 
tenuant,  in  a  great  variety  of  dis- 
orders (lee  page  193.)  whilll  others 
look  upon  it  as  not  fuperior,  if 
equal,  to '  the  common  aperient 
roots  (page  249.)  The  ienfible  qua- 
lities of  the  pareira  difcover  little 
foundation  for  the  great  character 
given  of  it ;  and  a  competency  of 
fair  trials  of  its  virtue,  is  as  yet 
wanting.  The  London  college 
has  not  received  it  into  their  phar- 
macopoeia. 

Electarium  sistens. 
Rinding  ekiiary. 

Take  of 

The   japonic   confection,  two 
ounces : 

Extract  of  logwood,  one  ounce ; 


Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a  proper 
confjitence  for  an  eleftary. 

7'his  electary  is  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  dyfenteries,  and  other 
inteftinal  fluxes,  after  the  acrid 
humours  have  been  duly  evacuated 
by  mild  cathartics,  &c.  The  quan- 
tity of  a  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours. 

Electarium  e  sulphure. 
EUttary  of  fulpbur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Lenitive  eleclary,  tv/o  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a  fuifi- 

cient  quantity  to  make  them 

into  an  ele&ary. 

This  elcfrary  is  deligocd  againft 
the  piles,  and  generally  diftinguilh- 
ed  in  the  hofpitals  by  the  title  of 
eleflarium  htemorrboidale  :  where  the 
diforder  is  accompanied  with  febrile 
{fcr  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fome 
nitre  is  occafionally  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drams,  to  the 
quantity  here  directed.  It  may  be 
given  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce 
at  a  time. 


*  W 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Lohochs. 


ALohocb,  eclegma,  UnSus,  or 
lambati<ve,  is  a  loft  compound 
dciigned  to  be  licked  or  flowly 
/"wallowed  down,  of  a  middle  con- 
fidence between  a  fyrup  and  elec- 
tary,  at  leaft  never  lb  thin  as  the 
former,  nor  fo  thick  as  the  latter. 

Thefe  preparations  are  generally 
compoled  of  exprefled  oils,  mixed 
with  fyrups,  and  bther  like  fub- 
ilances.  In  making  them,  the  fyrup 
is  firit  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  fu- 
gar,  and  then  brifldy  beat  up  in  a 
mortar,  with  the  oil;  which  will 
thus  readily  incorporate,  efpecially 
if  the  fyrup  is  of  the  acid  kind. 
Two  ounces  of  fyrup,  a  dram  of 
fugar,  and  an  ounce  of  exprefled 
oil,  form  a  linctus  of  a  due  con- 
fidence ;  which  may  be  made  thick- 
er at  pleafure  by  adding  more  oil, 
or  thinner  by  an  increafe  of  th& 
fyrup. 

Any  oily  fubftance,  asLocatclli's 
balfam,  fpermacetti,  &c.  may  Iike- 
*vife  be  reduced  into  this  form  : 
and  inftead  of  fugar,  powders  more 
agreeable  to  the  intention  of  emol- 
lients or  peftorals,  may  be  ufed ; 
as  the  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  or  the  white  or  black 
bechic  troches  of  the  mops.  But 
the  form  at  befl  u  very  unfightly 
and  difagreeable,  and  fubftances  of 
this  kind  render  it  more  fo. 


LOHOCH  COMMUNE. 

Common  lohoch. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds, 
Syrup  pf  marfnmallows,  or  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce ; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 


Mix  and  make  them  into  4  lo- 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  EX  AMYLO. 

Starch  lohoch. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Starch,  two  drams ; 
Japan  earth,  one  dram; 
Balfamic  fyrup, 

Whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 
a  thin  fluid,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  LINO. 
Lohoch  of  linfeed. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil, 
Balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  warned, 
White  fugar,  each  two  drams. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lo- 
hoch. 

LOHOCH  DE  MANNA. 
Lohoch  of  manna, 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Calabrian  manna, 
Frelh-drawn  oil  of  almonds, 
Syrup  of  violets,   each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch. 

LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous  lohoch. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cattile  foap,  one  dram; 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lohoch 

according  to  art. 

LOHOCH 
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LOHOCH  DE  SPERMATE 
CETI. 
Lobocb  of  fpermaceti. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 

Frefli  -  drawn  oil  of  almonds, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  fpermaceti  with  a  fuffi-' 
cient  quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs, 
then  add  the  oil  and  fyrup,  and 
make  them  into  a  lchoch. 

LOHOCH  BALSAMICUM. 

Balfamic  lohocb. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram; 
Syrup   of   marlhmallows,  two 
ounces. 

Let  the  fpermaceti  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a  fufiicient 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs  ;  and 
then  mix  with  them  the  fyrup. 

LlNCTL'S  SOLUTIVUS. 

Soluti-ve  loboch. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce; 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes, 

Oil  of  olive,  each  four  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  lolioch. 

The  principal  ufe  of  lohochs 
is  in  diforders  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  mouth,  fauces,  and  cefo- 
phagus ;  as  in  aphtha:,  and  tick- 


ling coughs  from  defluxions  in  the 
iirft  pafl'ages  ;  for  however  they 
may  have  been  celebrated,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  pe&orals, 
in  arFeftions  of  the  bread  and 
lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted, 
that  their  emollient  lubricating 
quality  can  reach  thofe  parts,  or 
that  they  can  give  any  relief  in 
the  true  pulmonary  cough.  The 
ilow  manner  in  which  they  are 
fwallowed  down  renders  them  well 
adapted  to  correct  acrimony  and 
irritation  in  the  throat  and  about 
the  mouth  of  the  fiomarh  ;  though 
the  free  ufe  of  fuch  unduous  com- 
pofitions is  foon  liable  to  pall  the 
appetite.  Indeed  the  form  is  an 
inelegant  one,  and  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  little  regarded. 

LlN'CTUS  ACIDULUS. 

Aciduloui  linftus. 

Take  of 

Conferve   of    red   rofes,  two 
ounces ; 

Weak  fpirit   of  vitriol,  four 
fcruples,  or  as  much  as  is 
fufiicient  to  give  a  grateful 
acidity. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  linclusis  of  a  different  na- 
ture from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions, and  is  ufed  as  a  light  re- 
ftringent  and  detergent.  It  ra- 
ther ftiengthens  than  relaxes  the 
fiomach,  is  fufliciently  agreeable 
in  tafie,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Emulfions. 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter,  oils 
were  united  with  watery  li- 
quors, by  the  mediation  of  fugar 
and  fyrups,  into  thick  unftuous 
compounds.  The  prefent  chapter 
contains  mixtures  of  oily,  refinous 
and  other  like  bodies,  with  water, 
in  a  liquid  form,  of  a  white  co- 
lour refembling  milk,  and  hence 
called  emuliions. 

Emulfions  have  been  generally 
prepared  bv  grinding  the  oily  feeds 
of  plants,  or  kernels  of  fruits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agree- 
able iimple  diltilled  water.  In  this 
procefs,  the  oil  of  the  fubjcct  is, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  other  mat- 
ter, united  with  the  aqueous  fluid ; 
and  hence  they  pofiefi  fome  lhare 
of  the  emollient  virtue  of  the  pure 
oil;  with  this  advantage,  that  they 
are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not 
apt  to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious 
by  the  heat  of  the  body,  which 
the  pure  oils  in  fome  inflammatory 
cafes  may  do. 

Emulfions,  belides  their  ufe  as 
medicines  thcmfelves,  are  excel- 
lent vehicles  for  certain  fubftances 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  fo  con- 
i-enicntly  taken  in  a  liquid  form. 
Thus  camphor,  triturated  with  al- 
monds, readily  unites  with  water, 
into  an  emuifion,  and  in  this  form 
is  conveyed  into  the  remoteft  parts 
of  the  body,  with  fo/ncient  eiTicajy 
to  anfwer  intentions  of  moment, 
at  the  fame  time  that  its  heat  and 
pungency  arc  foftened  by  the  unctu 
ofiry  of  the  almonds. 

Pure  oils,  b'dfams,  refin?,  and 
other  firr.il-r  fubftances,  are  l:k_- 
wife  rsnd'.-red  mifcibie  with  w<rti-7 , 
into  em difio.i.  or  milky  liquors,  by 
tbc  intervention  &f  mucila<»e>.  Tili 


white  or  yolk  of  an  egg  unites 
thelc  bodies  alfo  with  water,  bur 
lefs  elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy  refins,  as 
ammoniacum,  galbanum,  myrrh, 
and  others,  are reducibleinto emul- 
fions by  trituration  with  water 
alone;  their  refinous  part  being 
rendered  diflbluble  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  gummy. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 
Common  emuljion. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds  blanched,  one 
ounce ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams; 
Barley  water,  two  pints. 
Diflblve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa- 
ter warmed  ;  as  foon  as  the  wa- 
ter is  grown  thoroughly  cold, 
pour  it  by  little  at  a  time  upon 
the  almonds  and  fugar,  firft  beat 
together,  continuing  to  grind 
the  whole,  that  the  liquor  may 
grow  milky;  afrer  which,  it  is  to 
be  palled  through  a  ltrainer. 

Edin  b. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
White  fugar,  two  drams  ; 
Simple   cinnamon   water,  one 

ounce ; 
Common  water,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  feeds  in 
a  marble  mortar,  and  gradually 
pcur  on  them  the  common  war- 
ier, working  the  whole  well  to- 
ll ther.  Then  drain  off  the  li- 
iiuor,  and  add  to  it  the  cinna- 
mon water  and  the  fugar. 

*  .If 
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If  half  an  ounce  of  gum  Arabic  be 
previoufly  diflblved  in  the  water, 
the  preparation  is  called  EMUL- 
SIOA  RABICA,  the  Arabic  e- 
mulfion. 

Great  care  fhould  be  taken, 
that  the  almonds  are  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping;  which  will  not 
only  render  the  emullion  extremely 
unpleafant,  a  circumftance  of  great 
confequence  in  a  medicine  that  re- 
quires to  be  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expe&ed  from  pre- 
parations of  this  clafs.  Thefe  li- 
quors are  principally  made  ufe  of 
for  diluting  and  obtunding  acri- 
monious humours ;  particularly  in 
heat  of  urine  and  ftranguries  arifmg 
either  from  a  natural  fharpnefs  of 
the  juices,  or  the  operation  of 
Cantharides,  or  other  irritating  me- 
dicines :  in  thefe  cafes,  they  are 
to  be  drank  frequently,  in  the 
quantity  of  half  a  pint  or  more  at 
a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ; 
but  by  this  procefs  they  quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the  oil  fepa- 
rating  from  the  water,  and  float- 
ing diftinft  upon  the  furface.  A- 
cids,  and  vinous  fpirits,  produce  a 
like  decompofition.  On  Handing 
alfo  for  fome  days,  without  addi- 
tion, the  oily  matter  feparates, 
and  rifes  to  the  top,  not  in  its  pure 
form,  but  in  that  of  a  thick  cream. 
•Thefe  experiments  prove  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  emulfions  made 
from  the  oily  feeds  of  kernels,  and 
at  the  fame  time  point  out  fome 
cautions  to  be  attended  to  in  their 
preparation  and  ufe. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA 
Camphorated  cmulfion. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a  dram ; 


Sweet  almonds,  fix  in  number; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half 
a  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
well  together  in  a  Hone  mortar, 
and  add  by  degrees  the  penny- 
royal water ;  then  ftrain  the 
liquor,  and  diflblve  in  it  the 
fugar. 

T  h  i  s  is  a  very  commodious  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor; 
the  unttuous  quality  of  the  almonds 
in  great  meafure  covering  its  pun- 
gency. In  fevers  that  require  the 
alMance  of  this  powerful  diapho- 
retic drug,  a  fpoonful  of  the  emul- 
flon  may  be  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours. 

LAC  AMMONIA  CI. 
Milk  of  ammoniacum. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  two  drams ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half  a 
pint. 

Grind  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
water,  in  a  mortar,  until  the 
gum  is  diflblved. 

This  liquor  is  employed  for 
attenuating  tough  phlegm,  and 
promoting  expectoration,  in  hu- 
moural  althmas,  coughs  and  ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  vifcera.  It  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two 
fpoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

Emulsio  purgans. 
A  purging  emuljion. 
Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two 

drams  ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  half  a  dram; 
Scammony,  ten  grains ; 
Simple   cinnamon    water  one 
ounce. 

Piflblve? 
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DiiTolve  the  gum  in  the  cinnamon 
water,  and  having  ground  the 
fcammony  with  almonds  and 
fugar,  pour  on  the  liquor  by 
little  at  a  time,  continuing  to 
grind  them  together,  lb  as  to 
make  them  into  an  emuliion. 

This  emuliion  is  an  agreeable 
:and  an  effectual  purgative.  It  may 
.be  prepared  with  different  propor- 
tions of  the  fcammony,  at  pleafure : 
>other  purgative  refins,  as  that  of 
•jalap,  may  be  fubftituted  to  the 
1  fcammony  ;  a  proper  quantity  of 
.anv  fvrup  to  the  fugar;  and  to  the 
.cinnamon  water,  any  other  fimple 
iwater  that  may  be  more  accept- 
able: but  fpirituous  waters,  for  rea- 
sons already  mentioned,  have  no 
: place.  Some  have  employed  an  in- 
:fufion  of  liquorice,  which  appears 
:to  be  a  very  proper  addition  in 
:thele  kinds  of  preparations,  as  it 
icoincides  with  the  almonds  in  cor- 
ireciing  the  irritating  power  of  the 
j purgative  material. 

Emulsio  oleosa. 
Oily  emuljion. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Spirit  ofhartlhorn,  two  drams  ; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 
ounces  ; 

Peftoral  fyrup,  an  ounce  and  a 
haif. 

!Mix  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  often  ufed 
againic  recent  colds  for  alleviating 
:thc  cough,  and  promoting  expec- 
toration. Where  the  complaints  are 
of  long  Handing,  thefc  kinds  of 
imedicines  have  no  place ;  nor  is 
:  their  ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long 
xootinucd,  as  they  relax  the  fto- 
imach,  pall  the  appetite,  and  in- 
creafe  the  diforder. 

A  much  more  elegant  oily  emul- 
iion, for  all  the  intentions  in  which 


the  fimple  lubricating  quality  of  ex- 
preffed  oils  is  wanted,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner. 
Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum 
Arabic,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
common   water :    diffolve  the. 
gum  in  the  water,  that  it  may 
form  a  thick  mucilage  ;  to  which 
add  by  degrees  four  ounces  of 
frelh-drawn  oil  of  almonds,  rub- 
bing them  well  together  in  a 
mortar  till  they  incorporate  into 
a  fmooth  white  mafs.  Then  ponr 
in  by  little  and  little,  continuing 
the  agitation,   four  ounces  of 
common  water ;  to  which  may 
be  added  nutmeg  water,  rofe 
water,  and  fimple  fyrup,  of  each 
two  ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  pleafant- 
eft  form  that  oils  can  be  given  in. 
The  union  is  alfo  more  perfect,  and 
the  oil  lefs  difpofed  to  feparate  on 
ftanding,  than  in  the  emulfions  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Even  ftrong 
acids  added  to  the  emulfion,  pro- 
duce no  c';ecompofition  in  it.  But 
alkalies  can  have  no  place  in  this 
form  ;  for  thefe,  as  we  have  ob- 
ferved  upon  another  occafion,  pre- 
cipitate pure  gums  themfelves  from 
water. 

Emulsio  spermatis  ceti. 
Emuljion  of  fpermaceti . 
Take  equal  parts  of  fpermaceti  and 
of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.  Rub 
them  together  in  a  mortar  till 
they  are  incorporated  into  a  thick 
mafs,  which  may  be  diluted  at 
pleafure  with  water,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

Emulsions  of  fpermaceti,  or 
fpermaceti  draughts,  axe  commonly 
prepared  by  means  of  yolks  of 
eggs;  and  the  emulfions,  fo  pre- 
pared, are  fuffidently  uniform. 
Thofe  made  with  mucilage,  as  here 
directed,  have  this  sdvantage,  that 

they 
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they  are  lefs  difagreeable  in  tafte, 
and  not  liable  to  grow  rancid. 
The  mixture  of  the  fpermaceti  and 
mucilage  may  be  kept,  for  many 
days,  in  a  Hate  fit  for  being  diluted 
by  gradual  additions  of  water,  into 
a  fmooth  emulfion 

Emulsio  cum  aro. 
Emulfion  with  arum  root. 
Take  of 

Frelh  arum  root, 
Gum  Arabic,  each  two  drams  ; 
Spermaceti,  two  fcruples  ; 
Common  water,  five  ounces  ; 
Nutmeg  water, 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  half 
an  ounce. 
Diflblvethegum  Arabic,with  apart 
of  the  water,  into  a  mucilage, 
which  is  to  be  beaten  with  the 
fpermaceti  into  a  fmooth  parte. 


To  this  add  the  arum  root,  pre- 
vioufiy  beaten  by  itfelf  into  a 
pulp ;  and  rub  them  well  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  gradually  pour  in 
the  waters  and  the  fyrup. 

Fresh  arum  root  may  be  taken 
in  this  form  without  the  leafl  in- 
convenience from  the  pungency, 
with  which  the  root  itfelf  fo  vio- 
lently affects  the  mouth.  I  have 
given  a  fpoonful  of  the  emulfion 
every  fix  hours,  or  oftener,  in  cafes 
of  the  rheumatic  kind,  and  ge- 
nerally with  great  benefit.  The 
more  immediate  efte£l  experi- 
enced from  it  was  that  of  warm- 
ing the  ftomach,  and  promoting 
fweat,  which  in  fome  in  fiances  it 
did  profufely. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Jukps,   Mixtures,  and  Draughts. 


"[>  Y  julep  is  commonly  under- 
_D  itood,  an  agreeable  liquor, 
defigned  as  a  vehicle  for  medicines 
of  greater  efficacy,  or  to  be  drank 
after  them,  or  to  be  taken  occa- 
sionally as  an  auxiliary.  In  this 
light  their  bafis  is  generally  com- 
mon water,  or  a  iimple  dillilled 
water,  with  one-fourth  or  one- third 
its  quantity  of  a  diltillcd  fpirituous 
water :  this  mixture  is  fweetened 
with  fugar;  or  any  proper  fyru'p,  or 
acidulated  with  vegetable  or  mi- 
neral acids,  or  impregnated  with 
other  medicines  fuitable  to  the  in- 
tention ;  care  being  taken  that 
thefe  additions  be  fuch,  as  will  not 
render  the  compound  unlightly  or 
unpalatable.  The  quantity  ufually 
directed  at  a  time,  in  common  pre- 
scription, is  fix  or  eight  ounces, 
to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuls; 

A  mixture,  more  itrictly  fo*  call- 
ed, receives  more  efficacious  ma- 
terials, whether  foluble  in  wafer, 
as  extracts  or  Salts,  or  indifToluble, 
as  powders  ;  more  regard  being 
here  had  fb  the  medicinal  inten- 
tion, than  to  the  figlitlinefs  or  pala- 
tablenefs  of  the  compound.  There 
is  indeed  no  prccife  dlftinction  be- 
tween the  two;  the  fame  compo- 
sition being  often  called  by  one  a 
jutep,  and  by  another  a  mixture ; 
though  in  general,  few  would  give 
tFie  name  of  julep  to  a  very  dif- 
agreenble  liquor,  or  that  of  mixture 
to  a  very  pleafant  one. 

A  draught  differs  from  a  julep 
or  mixture  only  in  being  prefcribrd 
in  lefs  quantity,  the  whole  being 
intended  for  one  dofc. 

JULEPUM  e  CAMPHOR  A. 
Jujet*  of  camphor.  ' 
Lend. 


Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 
Grind  the  camphor  firft  with  a  lit- 
tle rectified  Spirit  of  wine,  until 
it  grows  foft ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  fugar,  till  they  are  per- 
fectly mixed :  then  add  the  wa- 
ter by  little  and  little,  let  the 
mixture  cool  in  a  clofe,  veffel, 
and  laltiy  pafs  it  through  a 
Strainer. 

This  is  A  more  eafy  and  effectual 
way  of  mingling  camphor  with  a- 
queous  liquors,  than  grinding  it 
with  water  alone,  or  fetting  it  on 
fire,  and  then  quenching  it  in  wa- 
ter, as  directed  in  our  former  dif- 
penfatory,  and  in  other  books  of 
pharmacy  :  though  even  this  me- 
thod is  liable  to  fome  inconvenien- 
cies ;  part  of  the  camphor  exhaling, 
unlefs  an  extraordinary  deal  of  care 
is  taken,  upon  the  afFufion  of  the 
boiling  water;  and  part  remaining 
upon  the  Strainer.  The  julep  tait.es 
Strong  of  the  camphor,  and  may 
be  given,  in  cafes  where  this  drug 
is  proper,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fpoon- 
ful  or  two.  In  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  vinegar  is  Sometimes 
employed  inftead  of  water  ;  this 
acid  n6t  only  rendering  the  julep 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
fiomach,  but  likewife  promoting 
and  extending  the  efficacy  of  the 
camphor,  rendering  it  ferviceable 
in  fome  fevers  where  that  hot 
pungent  medicine  by  itfelf  would 
be  lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the 
following  form  is  a  very  elegant 
one. 
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JoLEPUM    E   CAMPHORA  ACE- 
TOSU  M. 

Camphor  julep  luith  'vinegar. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams; 
Double  refined  fugar,  half  an 

ounce ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  with  a  few 
drops  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
till  it  grows  foft ;  then  add  the 
gum  previoufly  reduced  to  a  mu- 
cilage with  equal  its  quantity  of 
water,  and  rub  them  together 
till  they  are  perfeitly  mixed. 
To  this  mixture  add  by  de- 
grees the  vinegar  with  the  fugar 
diffolved  in  it. 

By  this  management,  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  camphor  is  united 
with,  and  kept  fufpended  in,  the 
liquor ;  and  confequently  every 
fpoonful  of  the  mixture  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  grain  and  feven-eighths 
of  a  grain  of  camphor  in  fubftance. 
The  fame  treatment  fucceeds  equal- 
ly when  water  is  ufed  for  the  men- 
ftruum  ;  and  if  the  afliftance  of  ni- 
tre is  required,  this  alfo  may  be 
added  in  either  form. 

JULEPUM  e  CRETA. 
Chalk  julep. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

The  whiteft  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams ; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams  j 
Water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  julep  is  defigned  for  heart- 
burns and  other  like  diforders  arif- 
ing  from  acid  juices  in  the  firft 
paflages.  The  chief  lift  of  the  gum 
is  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence to  the  water,  and  enable 
it  to  keep  the  powdered  chalk  fufT 
pended.  I 
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JULEPUM  e  MOSCHO. 
Mujk  julep. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Damafk-rofe  water,  fix  ounces 

by  meafure ; 
Mulk,  twelve  grains ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  dram. 

Grind  the  fugar  and  the  mufk  to- 
gether, and  gradually  add  to 
them  tho  rofe-water. 

This  is  an  improvement  upon 

the  HYSTE  RIC  J  U  LEP  WITH  MUSK 

of  Bates.  Orange  flower  water  is 
directed  by  that  author  ;  and  indeed 
this  more  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  mulk  than  rofe-water  :  but  as 
the  former  is  difficultly  procurable 
in  perfection,  the  latter  is  here  pre- 
ferred. The  julep  appears  turbid 
at  firft;  on  ftanding  a  little  time, 
it  depofites  a  brown  powder,  and 
becomes  clear,  but  at  the  fame  tims 
lofes  great  part  of  its  virtue..  This 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented, 
by  thoroughly  grinding  the  mufk 
with  two  or  three  drams  of  mucilage 
of  gum  Arabic,  before  the  addition 
of  the  water,  as  directed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  for  making  e- 
mulfions :  by  means  of  the  gum^ 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mulk  is 
made  to  remain  fufpended  in  the 
water,  Volatile  fpirits  are  in  many 
cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mulk, 
and  likewifc  enable  water  to  keep 
fomewhat  more  of  the  mufk  dif- 
folved,  than  it  would  otherwife 
retain.  The  following  compofttion 
of  this  kind  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our 
hofpitals. 

JULEPUM  MOSCHATUM. 

Mtijk  julep. 

Take  of 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces ; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  dram 

and  a  half ; 
Mufk,  fifteen  grains ; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Grind 
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Grind  the  muflt  with  the  fugar,  and 
then  mix  therewith  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

JuLEPUM  ALEXIPHARMACUM. 

Alexipharmac  julep.  - 
Take  of  i . 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces  ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  clove-july-flowers,  two 
drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

z. 

Take  of 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 

vinegar,  two  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

JuLEPUM   CARDI  AC.UM. 

Cordial  julep. 

Take  of 

Simple  cinnamon  water, 
Simple  orange  peel  water,  each 

three  ounces ; 
Nutmeg  water,  two  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

2. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces; 

Cardamom  -  feed  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 

Syrup  of  faffron,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

JuLEPVM  CARMIS'ATIVUM. 

Carminative  julep . 
Take  of  1. 

Fennel-feed  water,  fix  ounces; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  clcve-july- flowers,  half 
an  ounce. 


2. 

Take  of 

Jamaica  -  pepper     water,  fix 

ounces ; 

Compound  anifeed  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange  pcel>  half  an 
ounce. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Compound  caraway  wattr,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

JULEPUM  HYSTERICUM. 

Hyjleric  julep . 
Take  of  1. 

Simple  pennyroyal  water, 
Caftor  water,  each  three  ounces } 
Spirituous    pennyroyal  water, 

two  ounces ; 
Simple  fyrup,  two  drams. 
2. 

Take  of 

Simple   alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces ; 

Cardamom  -  feed    water,  two 

ounces ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  each 

one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  clove-july-flowers,  half 
an  ounce. 

f  Take  of  ^ 

Dill-feed  water,  fouf  ounces  ; 
Simple  pepper-mint  water,  two 

ounces ; 
Tindture  of  cardamoms, 
Syrup  of  ginger,  each  two  drams. 

JuLEPUM  REFRICERANS. 

A  cooli?ig  julep. 

Take  of 

Rhenim  wine,  five  ounces  ; 
Darnafk-rofc  water,  two  ounces ; 
Seville  orange  juice. 
Syrup  of  violets,  each  fix  drams. 


R  r 


JuLEPt'M 
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JULEPEUM  STOMACHICUM. 

Stomachic  julep. 
Take  of  i. 

Simple  mint  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Spirituous    mint    water,  two 

ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  faffron,  two  drams. 
2. 

Take  of 

Tinfture  of  mint,  fix  ounces ; 
Cardamom  water,  two  ounces; 
Simple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

.     •  3' 
Take  of 

Cinnamon  water,  fix  ounces  ; 

N  utmeg  water, 

Stomachic  tinclure,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

The  titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
are  calculated :  four  or  five  fpoonfuls 
of  either  may  be  taken  occasional- 
ly, or  ufed  as  vehicles  and  diluters 
of  medicines  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  following jWapia  are  ufed 
in  the  Edinburgh  infirmary. 

JULAPIUM  AMMONIACUM. 

Ammcniacum  jul ep . 
Take  of 

Milk    of   ammoniacum,  four 

ounces  ; 
Syrup  of  fquills,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
maybe  given  twice  a  day,  in  coughs, 
aiihinas,  and  opprefiions  at  the 
breait.  It  is  a  medicine  of  con- 
iiderablc  efficacy,  but  not  a  little 
unpleafanr,  thoagh  called  a  julep 
in  the  hofpitals  where  it  is  ufed. 

JULAPIUM     ANTI  H  YSTERICUMi 

Ant ib ) 'ft 'eric  julep . 

Take  of 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces ; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
""-ounces ; 


Tin&ure  of  caftor,  two  drams  ; 
Salt  of  hartfhorn,  ten  grain*; 
White  fugar,  fix  drains. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  virtues  of  this  compofition 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  its 
title:  the  dofe  is  two  fpoonfuls,  to 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

JULAPIUM  CARDIACUM. 

Cardial  julep. 
Takecf  . 

Alexetcrial  water,  four  ounces;  . 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit, 
Tinfture  of  faffron,  each  two 

drams  ; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  julep. 

This  mixture  is  an  ufeful  cordial 
in  all  depreffions  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkings  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors,  to  which  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  perfons  are  fub- 
jedt.  An  ounce,  or  two  fpoonfuls, 
may  be  taken  for  a  doll*,  two  pr 
three  times  a  day. 

JULAPIUM  DIAPHORF.TICUM. 

Diaphoretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexcterial  water,  four  ounce? ; 

Spirit  ofMindererus,  two  ounces; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  ten  grains  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  for  a  julep. 

This  excellent  compofition  is  aj 
very  powerful  fudorinc,  and  an- 
fwersits  intention  more  efteclually, 
and  with  greater  certainty,  than' 
many  others  calculated  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  Where  a  copious 
fwcat  is  to  be  excited,  as  in  rheu-' 
matic  difeafes,  two .  fpoonfuls  jfrl 
to  be  taken  warm  in  bed  every 
hour*  or  two  hours,  till  the  fweat 
.breaks  out;  if  warm  diluting  li-j 
quors  are  not  afterwards  fufficicnfe 
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to  keep  it  up,  the  fame  medicine 
is  to  be  occaiionally  repeated. 

JULAPIUM  DIAPHORETICUM 
ACIDUM. 

Acid  diaphoretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexetcria]  water,  four  ounces ; 

Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces  ; 

Tindure   of  fafrron,   half  an 
ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  amber,  one  dram  ; 

White  fugar,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  acid  quality  of  this  dia- 
phoretic julep  adapts  it  more  par- 
ticularly to  thofe  diforders  in  which 
any  of.  the  internal  parts  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  pleurilies  and  peri- 
pneumonies.  It  is  given  in  the 
fame  dofe  as  the  preceding. 

JuLAPIUM  DIURETICUM. 

Diuretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Spirit    of   Mindererus,  four 

ounces ; 
Compound   horfcradifh  water, 

two  ounces ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  three 
ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  fpirit  of  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent  aperient  faline  liquor, 
capable  of  promoting  evacuation 
cither  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  or 
the  urinary  palTagcs,  according  to 
the  manner  of  exhibiting  it.  .We 
have  feen  above,  that  when  taken 
warm  in  bed,  it  proves  a  power- 
ful fudorific;  efpccially  if  afliftcd 
bv  volatile  falts,  fmall  dofes  of 
opiates,  or  other  fubftanccs  which 
tend  to  determine  its  aflion  to  the 
f/.in.  If  the  patient  walks  about, 
in  a  cool  a;r,  it  operates  gently, 
but  for  the  mofl  part  effectually, 
by  qrinc  :  the  additions  here  join- 
ed to  it,  correfpond  with  th'3 
in'xnuov.,  and  promote  its  opera- 
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lion.  As  this  medicine  excites 
the  urinary  difcharge,  without 
heating  or  irritating  the  parts,  it 
takes  place  not  only  in:  dropfies, 
but  likewife  in  inflammatory  dif- 
orders, wherever  this  falutary  fe- 
cretion  is  to  be  promoted.  It 
is  given  to  the  quantity  of  two 
fpoonfuls,  thrice  a  day. 

A  dram  of  fpirit  of  amber  is 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  julep, 
which  neverthelefs  docs  not  feem 
to  receive  from  that  ingredient  any 
additional  virtue  :  whatever,  vir- 
tues the  fait  of  amber  may  poffefs 
(which  probably  are  not  fo  great 
as  is  generally  fuppofed)  the  fpirit 
is  impregnated  therewith  in  an 
extremely  low  degree  ;  fee  page 
482. 

JULAPIUM  FOETIDUM. 

Fetid  julep. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  one  dram  and  a  half} 
Rue  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Oil  of  hartfhorn,  twenty  drops  ; 
White  fugar,  ten  drams. 
Rub  the  afafetida  in  the  rue  water 
till  it  difTolvcs,  and  having 
dropt  the  oil  upon  the  fugar, 
mix  the  whole  together. 

This  compofition  is  not  a  little 
fetid  and  unfightly  ;  it  is  never- 
thelefs a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,' 
in  hypochondriacal  and  hyfteric 
diforders,  afthmas,  and  other  ner- 
vous complaints  :  the  dofe  is  one 
fpoonful,  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 
It  is  fometimes  prepared  without 
the  oil  of  hartfhorn, 

J  U  L  A  P I  U  IV!  HYDRAGOGUM, 

Hydr(igoguc  julep. 
Take  of  ,v>« 
Chamomile  -  flower  water,  fix 

ounces  ; 
Emetic  tartar,  ten  grains ; 
R  r  3  Syrup 
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Syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  ounces, 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  are 
given,  in  hydropic  cafes,  every 
two  hours,  till  it  takes  fuflicient 
effect  as  a  purgative  ;   which  it 

Generally  does  before  the  quantity 
.  ere  prefcribed  has  been  made  ale 
of.  Emetic  tartar,  thus  exhibited 
in  fmall  dofes,  and  frequently 
repeated,  proves  as  certain  and 
powerful  a  cathartic,  as  it  does  an 
emetic  when  given  in  a  larger 
quantity  at  once.  It  operates  ne- 
verthelefs,  for  the  rnoit  part,  with 
fuflicient  eafe. 

JULAPIUM  SISTENS. 

Binding  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces  ; 
Japonic  confection,  two  drams ; 
Japan  earth,  in  powder,  one 
dram  ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  well  together. 

This  julep  is  calculated  againft 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhceas  ;  in 
which,  after  proper  evacuations, 
it  generally  eafes  the  gripes,  and 
reftrains  the  flux.  It  is  to  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
in  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at 
p..  time. 

MlSTURA  ALEXETERIA, 

Alexeterial  mixture. 
Take  of 

Common  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 

vinegar, 
Julep   of  camphor,   each  one 

ounce  and  a  half ; 
Compound  powder  of  contra- 

yerva,  four  fcruples : 
J^itre,  two  fcruples  j 
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Syrup  of  orange  peel,  fix  drams, 
Mix  them  together. 

In  hofpitals  and  places  ill  aired, 
common  inflammatory  fevers  fome- 
times  change  into  putrid  and  ma- 
lignant ones,  To  guard  againft 
any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  foon 
as  the  inflammation  begins  to  abate, 
or  the  pulfe  to  foften,  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  of  this  alexiphar- 
mac  mixture  may  be  given  every 
fix  hours.  Camphor  feems  to 
anfwer  beft  when  thus  given  in  3, 
liquid  form  ;  and  to  be  moft  effi- 
cacious in  fuch  fmall  dofes,  for 
abating  inflammation  and  nervous 
fymptoms,  and  likewife  for  pro- 
moting a  gentle  diaphorefis. 

MlSTURA  ANTIDYSENTERICA. 

Antidyfenteric  mixture. 
Take  of  \. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  fevert 
ounces ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Eleftary  of  fcordium  with  opium, 
half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together, 

Take  of  2. 

Extract     of    logwood,  three 
drams  ; 

Tincture  of  Japaji  earth,  two. 
drams ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Common  water,  feven  ounces. 
Difl'olve  the  extraft  in  the  cinna- 
mon water,  and  then  add  the 
common  water  and  the  tincture. 

In  recent  dyfenteries,  after  the 
neceffary  evacuations,  a  fpoonful 
or  two  of  either  of  thefe  mixtures 
may  be  given  after  every  motion, 
or  once  in  four  or  five  hours  :  if 
the  firft,  which  is  a  mild  opiate, 
fails  of  procuring  reft,  it  is  a  fign 
that  fome  of  the  corrupted  humours 
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ftill  remain  in  the  bowels,  and  that 
it  is  more  proper  to  go  on  with  the 
evacuation,  than  to  fupprefs  the 
flux.  Thefe  medicines  will  fome- 
times  likewife  take  place  in  the  lall 
ftage  of  the  difeafe,  when  through 
negleft  or  mifmanagement  it  has 
continued  till  the  ftrength  is  much 
impaired,  the  inr.eit.ines  greatly 
relaxed,  and  their  villous  coat 
abraded  ;  provided  there  are  nei- 
ther ichorous  or  involuntary  ftools, 
aphtha;,  petechia:,  hiccup,  or  great 
anxiety  at  the  breart.  Rhubarb, 
and  thefe  allringents,  are  to  be  fo 
interpofed,  that  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  putrid  humours  are  dif- 
lodged,  the  ftrength  may  be  fup- 
ported,  and  the  interlines  braced. 
See  Dr.  Pringle's  excellent  obferv- 
ations  en  the  difeafes  of  the 
army,  page  254,  cif  feq.  where 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  and  fatis- 
faclory  hiftory  of  the  fymptoms 
and  cure  of  this  diftemper,  fo 
frequent  and  fatal  in  the  camp. 

MlSTURA  ANTIEMETIC  A 
SAUNA. 

Saline  antiemetic  mixture. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram  ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams  ; 
Simple   cinnamon   water,  one 

ounce ; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre - 
fcribed,  not  only  for  the  purpofe 
exprelTed  in  its  title,  but  likewife 
as  afaline  aperient  in  icterical,  in- 
flammatory, and  other  diforders, 
where  medicines  of  that  clafs  are 
proper. 

MlSTURA  CARDIAC  A. 

Cordial  mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  four 
ounces ; 


Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces  ; 

Extradt  of  faffion,  one  fcruple  ; 
Gonfe&ion  of  kermes,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  great  languors  and  depref- 
fions,  a  fpoonful  of  this  rich  cor- 
dial mixture  may  be  taken  every 
half  hour. 

MlSTURA    AD  PHTHISIN. 

Mixture  againjl  the  phtbijiu 
Take  of\  1 . 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  dram  ; 
Common  water,  four  ounces  j 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Let  the  balfam  be  diflblved  in 
a  proper  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg, 
and  then  mixed  with  the  other 
ingredients. 

Take  of  2. 

Thebaic  extraft,  one  grain  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a  dram. 
Mix  them  together  for  a  bolus. 

Take  of  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  a  dram  and 
a  half  j 

Thebaic  tinfture,  fifteen  drops  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams ; 

Common  water,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  tog-ether. 

In  the  advanced  ftate  of  a  con- 
fumption,  we  may  diftinguilh  two 
forts  of  coughs,  one  occaiioned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a  thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea,  which  parts  being  then 
deprived  of  their  mucus,  become 
extremely  fenfible  to  irritation.  It 
is  this  laft  kind,  perhaps,  which  is 
moll  painful  and  tcazing  to  the 
patient.  The  firft  fort  requires 
balfamics,  if  the  ulcer  is  open, 
and  the  matter  can  be  expcflo- 
Rt4  rated, 
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rated.  For  this  purpofe,  the  firft 
of  the  above  mixtures  is  a  very 
elegarrt  and  effectual  formula: 
two  fpoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  at  a 
time,  twice  a  day :  if  the  balfam 
purges,  two  drams  of  the  pare- 
goric elixir,  added  to  the  quantity 
of  the  mixture  here  prefcribed, 
will  prevent  that  effect.  The 
other  kind  of  cough  can  only  be 
palliated  by  incrallants  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe,  the  fecond  of  the 
above  compofitions  is  one  of  the 
moll  fuccefsful  medicines :  the 
conferve  is  altogether  fafe,  and 
otherwife  well  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe,  but  of  weak 
virtues :  the  opiate  extract  is  the 
xnoft  efficacious  ingredient,  but 
is  to  be  given  with  great  caution, 
as  opiates  in  general  are  apt  to 
heat,  to  bind  the  body,  and  to 
pbftruct  expectoration.  As  thefe 
bad  qualities  are  in  good  meafure 
corrected  by  fqujlls ;  as  foon  as 
the  patient  begins  to  complain 
of  r^eftlefs  nights  from  coughing, 
the  thinj  mixture  may  be  given  at 
bed-time.  See  Pringle's  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  difeafes  of  the  army. 

MlSTURA    E  VALERIANA. 

F alerian  Mixture. 

Take  of 

Simple    pepper  -  mint  water, 

twelve  ounces  ; 
Wild  valerian  root,  in  powder, 

one  ounce ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicines  in  epilepfies 
and  vertigos,  feems  to  anfwer 
better  when  thus  exhibited  in 
fubllance,  than  if  given  in  form 
pf  tincture  or  infuhon.  The  li- 
quors here  joined  to  it  excellently 
^oincidc  with,  and  by  their  warmth 


and  pungency  greatly  improve  its 
virtues.  Two  fpoonfuls  of  the 
mixture  may  be  taken  twice  or 
thrice  a  day. 

Haustus  cath articus. 
Cathartic  draught. 

Take  of  i. 

Scammony,  ten  grains ; 

Spirit  of  rofernary,  two  drams ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  fix  drams, 

Grind  the  fcammony  with  the 
fpirit  in  a  glafs  mortar,  and 
when  perfectly  incorporated,  mix- 
in  the  fyrup. 

Take  of  2. 

Jalap,  in  powder,  one  fcruple ; 
jpecacoanha,  three  grains ; 
Compound  juniper  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Simple  fyrup,  one  dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
ftrong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  moll 
part  eafy  and  fafe  in  operation. 
They  are  calculated  chiefly  fox 
hydropic  cafes,  in  which  they 
procure  copious  evacuations,  with- 
put  weakening  or  fatiguing  the 
patient  fo  much  as  many  other 
medicines  of  this  kind. 

■ 

Haustus  catharticus 
s  A  l  i  n  u  s . 
Saline  cathartic  draught. 
Take  of 

Glauber's  cathartic  fait, 
Manna,  each  fix  drams ; 
Boiling  water,  three  ounces; 
Tincture   of   cardamoms,  one 
dram. 

Diffblve  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 
water,  and  having  ffraincd  off" 
the  liquor,  add  to  it  the  tincture 
of  cardamoms. 

This 


ther,  and  then  add  to  them  the 
other  ingredients,  i 
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This  is  a  very  elegant  and 
agreeable  faline  purgative.  Tinc- 
ture of  cardamoms  is  one  of  the 
belt  additions  to  liquors  of  this 
kind,  or  to  the  purging  mineral 
waters,  for  rendering  them  ac- 
ceptable to  the  ftomach. 


Haustus  di aphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindererus, 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  half 


Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples  ; 
Oxymel   of  fquills,  •  one  dram 

by  meafure ; 
Water,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 


an  ounce : 


Salt  of  hartihorn,  five  grains. 


Mix  them  together. 


This  draught  is  a  very  powerful 
faline  diaphoretic.  It  is  given 
with  fafety,  and  often  with  great 
benefit,  in  the  beginning  of  in- 
flammatory fevers,  after  bleeding ; 
where  theriaca,  and  other  warm 
fubftances  ufually  employed,  if 
they  fail  in  bringing  out  a  fvveat, 
increafe  the  fever. 

Haustus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  draughts. 
Take  of  1 . 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  dram 

and  a  half ; 
Simple  cinnamon   water,  one 
ounce ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  each  one 
dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  z. 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  one  dram 

(or  one  dram  and  a  half ;) 
Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram  ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams  ; 
Simple    cinnamon    water,  an 

ounce  and  a  half ; 
Spirituous  pepper-mint  water, 

half  an  ounce ; 
S  ,rup  of  orange  peel,  one  dram. 
I.'-:   the  fait  of  wormwood  and 
lemon  juice  be  firfl:  mixed  toge- 


Take  of  4.   "  : 

Tindturc  of  cantharides,  fifteen 
drops ; 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a  dram  ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams ; 
Simple  pennyroyal   water,  an 

once  and  a  half ; 
Simple  fyrup,  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  two  firfl:  of  thefe  elegant 
and  efficacious  compolitions  are 
commended  by  Dr.  Mead,  for 
promoting  urine  in  hydropic  cafes. 
He  directs  them  to  be  taken  every 
night  or  oftener;  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
fquill,  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
diuretics,  is,  by  the  additions  here 
joined  to  it,  rendered  not  only 
more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  Ho-, 
mach,  but  likewife  enabled  more 
effectually  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
intended  by  it.  The  other  two 
are  taken  from  our  hofpitals ; 
in  which  the  former,  compofed 
on  the  fame  plan  with  the  two 
preceding,  is  juftly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  title  of  mitior  or  milder  ; 
and  the  latter,  containing  befides 
the  faline  matter,  a  moderate  dofe 
of  cantharides,  by  that  of  fortior 
or  flxonger. 

Haustus  anodyno-diure- 

ticus. 
An  anodyne  diuretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a  dram  ; 
Thebaic  tincture,  forty  drops ; 
Pepper-mint  water,  one  ounce  ; 

Simple 
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Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams ; 

Syrup  of  marftimallows,  one 
dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

Though  practitioners  have 
rarely  ventured  to  exhibit  opium 
in  dropfies ;  yet  in  thofe  which 
are  accompanied  with  great  pain, 
this  anodyne  drug,  by  eafing  the 
pain,  and  removing  the  ftridlure 
of  the  paflages,  which  painful 
fenfations  always  occafion,  proves 
a  medicine  of  great  fervice,  and 
notably  promotes  the  urinary 
difcharge.  Dr.  Mead  has  given  a 
remarkable  iaftance  of  the  good 


effects  of  the  mixture  above  pre- 
fcribed,  in  a  perfon  labouring  un- 
der an  afcites  and  tympany  at 
the  fame  time,  where  the  pain  was 
intolerable,  the  thirft  intenfe,  and 
the  urine  in  very  fmall  quantity: 
the  ftronger  purgatives  increafed 
the  diftemper ;  foap,  alkaline  falts, 
nitre,  and  other  diuretics,  were 
tried  in  vain  :  this  draught  (when 
the  patient  feemcd  to  be  beyond 
any  afliftance  from  medicine)  pro- 
cured unexpected  relief,  not  only 
a  gentle  fleep,  and  truce  from  the 
pain,  but  likewife  a  copious  dif- 
charge of  urine :  by  repeating  the 
medicine,  for  a  little  time,  every 
eight  hours,  and  afterwards  ufing 
corroborants,  the  cure  was  perfeclly 
completed. 


CHAP. 
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AQUA  ALUMINOSA 
BATEANA. 
Bates's  alum  water. 
Land. 
/-pAKE  of 
Alum 

White  vitriol,   each  half  an 

ounce ; 
Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  the  falts  in  the  water  till  they 
are  diflblved,   let  the  folution 
fettle,  and  afterwards  filter  it 
through  paper. 

Bajes  directs  the  falts  to  be 
firft  powdered  and  melted  over  the 
fire ;  but  this  is  needlefs  trouble, 
fince  the  melting  only  evaporates 
the  aqueous  parts,  which  are  re-  ' 
ftored  again  on  the  addition  of  the 
water.  This  liquor  is  ufed  for 
cleaniing  and  healing  ulcers  and 
wounds ;  and  for  removing  cuta- 
neous eruptions,  the  part  being 
bathed  with  it  hot,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  fometimes  like- 
wife  employed  as  a  collyrium ;  and 
•  as  an  injection  in  the  gonorrhcea 
and  fluor  albus,  when  not  acconu 
j  anied  with  virulence. 

AQUA  ALUMINOSA. 
Alum  water. 
Edinb, 

Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fub'imate, 
Alum,  each  two  drams; 
Water,  two  pints. 
.Let  the  fubiimate  and  alum  be 
ground  into  powder,  and  boiled 
with  the  water,  in  a  glafs  veflel, 
to  the  confumption  of  half  the 


water  ;  then  fufFer  the  liquor  to 
fettle,  and  pour  it  off  clear  from 
the  fediment. 

This  is  taken  from  Fallopius, 
with  the  exchange  of  rofe  and 
plantane  waters  for  common  wa- 
ter, which  is  equally  fit  for  the 
purpofe.  The  compofition  is  de- 
figned  chiefly  for  cutaneous  puftules 
and  ulcerations. 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA. 

Sapphire- coloured  tuater. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  newly  made,  one 
pint; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram. 
Let  them  ftand  together,  in  a  cop- 
per veflel,  or  along  with  fome 
plates  of  copper,  until  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a  fapphire  colour. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  newly  made,  one 
pint; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  drams. 
Diflblve  the  fait  in  the  lime-water, 
and  let  the  folution  ftand  in  a 
brafs  veflel,  until  it  has  acquired 
a  blue  colour. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty 
much  in  ufe,  as  a  detergent  of 
foul  and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for 
taking  away  fpecks  or  films  in  the 
eyes.  The  copper  contributes 
more  to  its  colour,  than  to  its  me- 
dicinal efficacy:  for  the  quantity 
of  the  metal  diflblved  is  extremely 
minute, 

AQUA 
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AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
C/ERULEA. 
Blue  vitridic  water. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Blue  vitriol,  three  ounces; 
Alum, 

Strong  fpirit  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 

each  two  ounces ; 
Water,  a  pint  and  a  half.  ' 
Boil  the  falts  in  the  water,  until 
they  are  difiblved,  then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filter  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 
Styptic  water. 
Edinb.  ' 

Take  of . 

Blue  vitriol,      •  ■ 
Alum,  each  three  ounces; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  :until  the  falts  are  dif- 
folved,  then  filter  the  liquor, 
and  add  two  drams  of  oil  of 
vitriol.      '  - 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  ftyptic,  recommended  by 
Sydenham,  for  ilopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,<;  and  other  external 
hxinorriiages  :.  for  this  purpofe, 
cloths  or  dofiils  are  to  be  dipt  in 
the  liquor,  and  applied  to  the 
pajt.  ^xjm  ^Iwan  .• 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA  ! 
CAMPHOR  AT  A. 
Camphorated  vitriolic  water. 
Loud.  . 

Takeof 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce; 
Camphor,  two  drams  ;  t  T 
Boiling  water,  two  pint?. 

IvliX  them,  that  the  vitriol  maybe" 
difiblved;-  and  after  the  feces 
have  fubiided,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper. 


Th  \f  is  an 
managing  camphor, 


un  frugal 


method  of 
the  greatelt 


part  of  which  fcparates  with  the  1 
feces  of  the  vitriol,  very  little  of  it  ! 
remaining  fufpe'nded  in  the  water-  1 
The  Edinburgh  college,   in  the  1 
preceding  edition  of  their  pharmri-  j 
copceia,  had  a  preparation  under  j 
the  title  of  Aqua  ophthal mi- 
ca, differing  little  otherwife  from 
the  above  than  in  the  quantity  of 
water  being  greater,  and  in  an 
addition  of  tutty  and  -bole,  ingre- 
dients which  could  be  of  no  ufe, 
as  not  being  foluble  in  water,  and 
fubfiding  from  it  in  ftanding.  They 
have  therefore,  at  the  late  revifal  ' 
of  their  pharmacopoeia,  reduced 
this  preparation  to  the  following 
more  fimple  form. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA. 
Vitriolic  water. 
Edivb. 

Take  of . 

'   White' vitriol,  two  drams;  . 

Water,  two  pints. 
Boil  till  the  vitriol  is  diffolved,  and 

then  filter  the  liquor, 

Whek,e  the  eves  arc  watery  or 
inflamed,  thefe  lolutions  of  white 
vitriol  arc  very  -ufeful  applica- 
tions: the  {lighter  inflammations 
will  freouentlv  vield  to  this  medi-. 
cine,  without  any  other  afliftance: 
in  the  more  violent  ones,  venisec- 
tion and  cathartics  are  to  he  prc- 
mifed  to  its  ufe. 

AQUA  PHAGEDENIC  A.  . 
.Phagedenic  water. 
•  Edinb. 
Take  of 

Lime-water;  one  pint; 
Corvoiive   mercury  iublimate, 
half  a  dram. 
Let  a  folution  be  made. 

This  is  dcfigned  for  wafliing 
and  cleanfing  old  foul  ulcers,  and 
preventing  the  growth  of  fungous 
flefh.    It  is  fo/moft  purpofes  ra- 
ther 
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ther  too 
dilution. 

G  A  R  G  A  R  I  S  M  A  ASTRINGENS. 

.    djhingatt  gUrgari/m. 
Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce; 
,Alum,  one  dram ; 

Honey  of  roles,  one  ounce; 

Water,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark, 

tillfueh  time   as  the  liquor, 

when  {trained,  will  amount  only 

to  one  pint;  to  which  add  the 

alum  and  the  honey. 

Garcarisma  commune. 
Common  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Tinclure  of  rofes,  one  pint; 
Hor.ey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

-  Or, 

Take  of 

Water,  fix  ounces; 

Nitre,  one  dram ; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together.    Where  acids 

are  rcquilite,  forty  drops  of  the 

weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  are  added 

to  this  composition. 

Garoarisma  detergens. 
Detergent  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Emollient  decodtion,  one  pint; 

Tinfture  of  myrrh,  one  ounce; 

Honey,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

G  /.  R  C  A  R  I  S  M  A  EMOLLIENS. 

Emollient  gargarifm. 
Take  of 

Marfn mallow  root,  two  ounces ; 

Figs,  four  in  number; 

Water,  three  pints. 
Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 

and  then  drain  the  liquor. 

These  liquors  are  ufed  for 
«'•-'.-•■•  ih*  mouth  zr.d  fauce>  ; 
the  HTWj  where  the  parts  are  ex- 
tremely related  ;  the  fecoiul  and 


third,  where  ulcerations  require  to 
be  deterged,  or  the  excretion  of 
thick  vii'cid  faiiva  promoted  ;  and 
the  fourth,  where  the  mouth  is 
dry,  parched  and  rigid,  to  moiften 
and  foften  it.     In  fome  cafes, 
volatile  fpirits  may  be  advantage- 
oully  joined   to  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations.   Dr.  Pringle  informs 
us,  that  in  the  inflammatory  quin- 
fey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fauces, 
he  has  obferved  little  benefit  arifing 
from  the  common  gargles ;  that 
fuch  as  were  of  an  acid  nature 
feemed  to  do    more   harm  than 
good,  by  contracting  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  faiiva  and  mucus, 
and  thickening  thofe  humours  ; 
that  the  decoction  of  figs  in  milk 
and  water  feemed  to  have  a  con- 
trary  effett,    efpecially   if  fome 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  was  added, 
by  which  the   faiiva  was  made 
thinner,  and  the  glands  brought 
to  fecrcte  more  freely ;  a  circum- 
flance   always  conducive  to  the 
cure. 

Enema  de  amylo. 
Starch  ghijlcr. 

Take  of 

Gelly  of  ftarch,  four  ounces; 
Linfeed  oil,  half  a"n  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  gelly  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  then  mix  in  the  oil. 
Forty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum 
are  fometimes  added. 

Enema  anodynum,  five 

OPIATUM. 

Anodyne,  or  opiate  g/vjler. 
Take  of 

In fufion  of  linfeed,  fix  ounces; 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops. 
Or, 

Mutton  broth,  five  ounces;  > 
Thebaic  extract,  three  grains. 

Enema  akticolicum. 
(Jlyfier  avainft  the  colic. 
Take  of 

Common  decoftion,  half  a  pint; 
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Tinctura  facra,  one  ounce  ; 
Common  fait,  one  dram  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  astringens. 
JJlringent  glyjicr. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  ten  ounces ; 
Japonic    confection,    half  an 
ounce. 

Mix  them  together  for  a  glyfter, 
of  which  one  half  is  to  be  inject- 
ed at  a  time. 

Enema  astringens 
balsamic}/ m. 
Ajl ringent  balfamic  glyjler. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing  half  an  ounce  of  Lo- 
catelli's  balfam,  diflblved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Enema  commune. 
Common  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common     decoction,  twelve 
ounces ; 

Lenitive  electary,  one  ounce; 

Common  fait,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  olive,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  domesticum.' 
Domejlic  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  half  a  pint; 

Brown  fugar, 

Oil  olive,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Enema  emolliens. 
Emollient  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

Cows  milk,  half  a  pound. 
Let  the  oil  be  beat  up  with  the 

yolk  of  one  egg,  and  then  add 

the  milk. 


Enema  foetidum. 
Fetid  zlyjler. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  two  drams; 
Rue, 

Savin,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Oil  olive,  one  ounce; 
Oil  of  amber,  half  a  dram; 
Water,  one  pint  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  and 
favin,  till  half  a  pint  is  wafted; 
then  ftrain  oft"  the  remaining 
decoction,  and  mix  with  it  the 
afafetida  and  the  oils.   Half  the 
quantity  of  the  compofition  here 
directed,  is  to  be  injected  at  a 
time. 

Enema  purgans. 
Purging  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common  decoction,  half  a  pint; 

White  foap,  one  ounce; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together.  ' 

Enema  terebinthinatum. 
'Turpentine  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common  decoction,  ten  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine  (diftblved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  an 
ounce  ; 
Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  compositions 
are  fufiicicntly  obvious  from  their 
titles.  Theftarch,  anodyne,  emol- 
lient, and  aftringent  glyfters,  are 
ufed  in  dyfenteries,  and  other  al-- 
vine  fluxea,  to  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  inteftines,  defend  them 
from  being  corroded  by  the  acri- 
monious humours,  to  heal  tlu-ir 
exulccrations,  and  eafe  the  pains 
which  accompany  thefe  difordcts. 
The  turpentine  glyfter  is  injedted 
in  nephritic  cafes ;  the  fetid  in 
hyftxric  ones.     The   others  are 

calculated 
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Copaiba,   half  an 


calculated  for  unloading  the  in- 
terlines of  their  contents,  where 
the  exhibition  of  purgatives  in 
other  forms  is  improper,  or  unfate. 
Glyiters  have  been  looked  upon 
by  fome  as  mere  topical  applica- 
tions, whofe  operation  was  confin- 
ed to  theinteitine,  into  which  they 
are  received.  But  experience  has 
fhewn,  that  in  many  cafes  their  ac- 
tion is  extended  much  farther : 
thus  the  turpentine  glylter,  above 
defcribed,  promotes  the  difcharge 
by  the  kidneys,  and  communicates 
to  the  urine  a  violet  fmell  j  and 
the  anodyne  glyfter  proves  narco- 
tic, as  if  a  moderate  dofe  of  opi- 
um had  been  fwallowed :  perfons 
have  been  inebriated  by  fpirituous 
glyfters ;  and  fome  affirm,  that 
life  has  been  fupported  for  feveral 
days,  by  thofe  of  a  nutritious 
kind. 

I:jjectio  balsamica. 
Balfamic  inj'eflian. 
Take  of 


Balfam  of 

ounce ; 
Lime-water,  fix  ounces ; 
Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 
Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg ;  and 
then  gradually  add  the  lime- 
water  and  honey. 

Injectio  mercurialis. 
Mercurial  injeflion. 
Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  each  half  an 

ounce; 
Rofe-water,  half  a  pint. 
Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam, till  they  are  perfectly  in- 
corporated ;  then  mix  with  them 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  after- 
wards add  the  role-water. 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepar- 
ation are  defigned  to  be  injected 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor- 
rheas, for  cleanfing  and  deterging 
the  parts. 


chap. 
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TQLASTERS  arecompofedchief- 
Ji  ly  of  oily  and  unctuous  fub- 
ilances,  united  with  powders,  into 
fuch  a  confidence,  'that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  the  cold, 
without  llicking;  to  the  fingers :  that 
it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a  final  1 
heat  ;  and  that  by  the  warmth  of 
the  human  body  it  be  fo  tenacious, 
as  readily  to  adhere  both  to  the 
part  on  which  it  is,  applied,  and  to 
the  fubflance  on  which  it  isfpread. 

There  is  however  a  difference  in 
the  confidence  of  plafters,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be 
applied  to:  thus,  fuch  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  breaft  and  ftomach, 
fhould  be  very  foft  and  yielding  ; 
whilft  thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs 
are  made  firmer  and  more  adhelive. 
An  ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an 
ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  any  proper  powder, 
will  make  a  plaller  of  the  firtt 
confiltence ;  for  a  hard  one,  an 
ounce  more  of  wax,  and  half  an 
ounce  more  of  powder  may  be 
added.  Plafters  may  likewife  be 
made  of  refins,  gummy-refins, 
&c.  without  wax,  efpccially  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription  :  lor 
officinals,  thefe  compolitions  are 
lefs  proper,  as  they  loon  grow  too 
foft  in  keeping*,  and  fall  Hat  in  a 
warm  air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  p!af- 
ters  might  be  impregnated  with 
the  fpecific  "virtues  of  different 
vegetables,  by  boiling  the  recent 
vegetable  with  the  oil  employed 
for  the  compofition  of  the  plaller. 
The  codion  was  continued  till  the 
herb  was  almolt  crifp,  with  care  to 


prevent  the  matter  from  contract- 
ing a  black  colour :  after  which 
the  liquid  was  ftrained  off,  and.fet 
on  the  fire  again  till  all  the  aque- 
ous moillure  had  exhaled.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  this 
treatment  does  not  communicate 
to  the  oils  any  very  valuable  qua- 
lities even  relative  to  their  ufe 
in  a  fluid  flate :  much  lefs  can 
plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re- 
ceive any  confiderable  efficacy  from 
the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,, 
unite  with  them  into  a  plafter  of 
an  excellent  confiftence,  and  which 
makes  a  proper  balls  for  feveral 
other  plafters; 

In  the  boiling  of  the'fc  compo- 
fitions,  a  quantity  of  water  muft 
be  added,  to  prevent  the  plafter 
from  burning  and  growing  black; 
Such  water,  as  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  add  during  the  boiling,  muft 
be  previoufly  made  hot :  for  cold 
liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the 
procefs,  but  likewife  occafion  the 
matter  to  explode,  and  be  thrown 
about  with  violence,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  operator  :  this  acci- 
dent will  equally  happen  upon  th: 
addition  of  hot  water,  if  the  plafter 
is  extremely  hot. 

EMPLASTRUM  ANODY- 
NUM. 
Anodyne  phjler. 
Edinbi 

Take  of 

White  refin,  eight  ounces; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Galbanum,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Cummin  feeds,  three  ounces; 

Blacfci 
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Black  foap,  four  ounces. 
Melt  the  reiin  and  the  gums  toge- 
ther ;   then  add  the  powdered 
feeds  and  the  foap,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafler. 

This  plaller  fometimes  gives 
<eafe  in  flight  rheumatic  pains, 
I  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  effect  by 
[preventing  the  afflux  of  humours  to 
:the  part,  and  putting  in  motion, 
and  repelling  fuch  as  already  Alg- 
inate there. 

EMPLASTRUM 
ANTIHYSTERICUM. 
Antihyjleric  plajler. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  twelve  ounces  j 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 

Yellow  wax,  each  fix  ounces ; 

Venice  turpentine^ 

Cummin  feeds  in  powder, 

Afafetida,  each  four  ounces. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  plafler. 

This  plafler  is  applied  to  the 
i  umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
:abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes ;  and 
:  fometimes  with  good  effect 

EMPLASTRUM 
ATTRAHENS. 
Drawing  plajler. 
Lend. 

'Take  of 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  three  pounds  \ 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
IMek  them  together,  and  whilft 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pafs  it 
through  a  flrainer. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
i  platter  for  the  purpofe  expreffed  in 
:its  title.  It  is  calculated  to  fup- 
:ply  the  place  of  melilot  piafter; 
whofe  great  irritation,  when  em- 
ployed for  the  dreffing  of  biifters, 
ha.  been  continually  complained 
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of.  This  was  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  refln  contained  in  it> 
which  is  here  for  that  reafon  re- 
trenched. It  fliould  feem  that, 
when  defigned  only  for  drefling 
biifters,  the  refin  ought  to  be 
entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  and  irri- 
tation, excited  by  the  veflcatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  plafters  of 
any  kind  are  not  very  proper  for 
this  purpofe- :  their  confluence 
makes  them  fit  uneafy,  and  their 
adhefivenefs  renders  the  taking 
them  off  painful.  Cerates,  which, 
are  fofter  and  lefs  adhefive,  ap- 
pear much  more  eligible  :  the 
ceratum  album  will  ferve  for  ge- 
neral ufe  ;  and  for  fome  particu- 
lar purpofes,  the  ceratum  citrinum 
may  be  applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 
Wax  plajler. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  four  pounds  ; 
White  reflnj 

Mutton  fuet,  each  two  pounds. 
Melt  them  together  into  a  plafter; 
which   fupplies    the   place  of 
melilot  plafter. 

This  plafter  is  fimilar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  refin  renders  it  for  fome 
purpofes  more  eligible. . 

EMPLASTRUM 
CEPHALICUM. 
Cephaltc  plajler. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  j 
Soft  labdanum,  one  pcund  ; 
Yellow  refin,  * 

Yellow  wax,  each  four  ounces  ; 
The  expreffed  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  one  ounce. 
Melt  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax 
together ;   then  add,   firft  the 
S  s  labda- 
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labdanum,  and  afterwards  the 
,  oil  of  mace. 

Edinb. 

Take  of" 

Tacamahaca  in  powder, 
Yellow  wax, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  four 
ounces. 

Oil  of  lavender,  two  drams  ; 
Oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 
Melt  the  tacamahaca  with  the  wax, 
and  then  add  the  turpentine, 
that  a  plafter  may  be  formed : 
when  this  compound  is  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  grown  al- 
moft  cold,  mix  in  the  oils. 

These  plafters  are  applied,  in 
wcaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to 
the  temples,  forehead,  &c.  and 
fometimes  likewife  to  the  feet, 
Schulze  relates,,  that  an  invete- 
rate rheumatifm  in  the  temples, 
which  at  times  extended  to  the 
teeth,  and  occasioned  intolerable 
pain,  was  completely  cured  in 
two  days  by  a  plafter  of  this 
kind  (with  the  addition  of  a  little 
opium)  applied  to  the  part,  after 
many  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain  :  he  adds,  that,  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid  matter 
exuded,  under  the  plafter,  in 
drops,  which  were  fo  acrid  as  to 
corrode  the  cuticle. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  CICUTA 
cum'AMMONIACO. 
Plajier  of  hemlock,  with  am- 
moniacum. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  hemlock  leaves,  four 
ounces ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,eightounccs; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  as  much  as  is 
fufficiept  to  diffolvc  the  gum. 
Add  the  juice  to  this  folution, 
and  having  Strained  the.  mix- 
ture, boil  it  to  the  confidence 
of  a  plafter. 
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This  plafter  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  powerful  cooler  and 
difcutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  fwellings  of  the 
fplcen  and  dillenfions  of  the  hy-  j 
pochondrcs.  For  fome  time  pall, 
it  has  been,  among  us,  entirely 
neglected  ;  and  hence  the  London 
college,  at  the  late  revifal  of  their 
pharmacopceia,  omitted  it.  But 
the  high  refolvent  power  which 
Dr.  Stork  has  difcovercd  in  hem- 
lock, and  which  he  found  it  to 
exert  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
forms,  entitle  it  to  further  trials. 
The  piafter  appears  very  well  con- 
trived, and  the  additional  ingre- 
dients well  chofen  for  aftifting  the 
efficacy  of  the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE.- 
Common  plajier,    ufually  called 
Diachylon. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  gallon  ; 
Litharge,  ground  into  a  moft 
fubtile  powder,  five  pounds. 

Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  with 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep- 
ing them  continually  ftirring, 
till  the  oil  and  litharge  unite, 
and  acquire  the  confidence  of  a 
plafter.  If  all  the  water  fliould 
be  confumed  before  this  hap- 
pens, add  fome  more  water 
previoufly  made  hot. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  fix  pints ; 

Litharge,  three  pounds. 
Boil  them  into  a  plafter. 

The  heat  in  thefc  proccfies 
fhould  be  gentle,  and  the  matter 
kept  continually  ftirring,  other- 
wife  it  fwells  up,  and  is  apt  to 
run  over  the  veflel.  If  the  com- 
position proves  diicoloured,  the 

addi- 
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addition  of  a  little  white  lead  and 
oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  platters  are  the  common 
application  in  excoriations  of  the 
ikin,  flight  flelh  wounds,  and  the 
like.  They  keep  the  part  loft, 
and  fomewhat  warm,  and  defend 
it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expected  in  thefe  cafes 
from  any  plaiter.  Some  of  our 
indubious  medicine-makers  'have 
thought  thefe  purpofes  might  be 
anfwered  by  a  cheaper  compofi- 
tion,  and  accordingly  have  add- 
ed a  large  quantity  of  common 
whiting  and  hogs  lard  :  this, 
however,  is  by  no  means  allow- 
able, not  only  as  it  does  not  flick 
fo  well,  but  likewife  as  the  lard 
is  apt  to  grow  rancid  and  acri- 
monious. The  counterfeit  is  di- 
ttinguiftiable  by  the  eye. 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
ADHjESIVUM. 
Common  flicking  plajier. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  three  pounds ; 
Yellow  refin,  half  a  pound. 

Melt  the  common  plafler  over  a 
very  gentle  fire ;  then  add  the 
refin,  firft  reduced  into  powder, 
that  it  may  melt  the  fooner;  and 
mix  them  all  together. 

This  plafler  may  otherwife  be 
made,  by  taking,  inflead  of 
the  common  plafler,  its  ingre- 
dients oil  and  litharge ;  and 
adding  the  refm  a  little  be- 
fore they  have  come  to  the 
due  confidence  ;  then  continue 
the  boiling,  till  the  plafler  is 
f.nifhed.  1 
It  turns  out  the  moft  elegant 

y/hen  made  by  this  lalt  method. 
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Ediub. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  two  pounds  ; 
Burgundy  pitch,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a  plafler. 

These  plaflers  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adhefives,  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings,  &c. 


EMPLASTRUM 
A  D  H  JE  S I V  U  M. 
Sticking  plajitr. 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  GUMMI. 
Common  plajier  with  gums. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  three  pounds  ; 
Galbanum  drained,  eightounces ; 
Common  turpentine, 
Frankincenfe,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  galbanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine, over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
fprinkle  in  the  frankincenfe,  re- 
duced to  powder  :  then  gradu- 
ally mix  with  thefe  the  common 
plafler,  previoufly  liquefied  by 
a  very  gentle  heat. 
Or,  inflead  of  the  common  plafler 
already  made,  you  may  take 
the  oil  and  litharge  boiled  to- 
gether: as  foon  Nas  thefe  unite, 
before  they  have  acquired  the 
confiflence  of  a  plafler,  the  other 
ingredients  are  to  be  added. 

EMPLASTRUM 
GUMMOSUM. ' 
Gu?n  plajier. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints  ; 

Litharge,  one  pound  and  a  half; 

Gum  ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Venice  turpentine, 

Yellow  wax,  each  half  a  pound. 
Boil  the  oil  with  the  litharge  to  the 

confiflence  of  a  plafler  ;  then 

add  the  other  ingredients,  and 

make  the  whole  into  a  plafler, 

according  to  art. 

S  %  2  Both 
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Both  thefe  plaftcrs  are  ufed  as 
digeftives  and  fuppuratives  j  par- 
ticularly in  abfceiles,  after  a  part 
of  the  matter  has  been  maturated 
and  difcharged,  for  fuppurating 
or  difcufiing  the  remaining  hard 
part. 


EMPLASTRUM  CROCEUM, 

vulgo  OXYCROCEUM. 
Saffron  plafhr>    commonly  called 
Oxycroceum. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  pound  ; 

Galbanum, 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Saffron'  rubbed  into  powder,, 
two  ounces.- 
Let  the  Burgundy  pitch,  wax,  and 
galbanum,  be  melted  together 
over  a  gentle  fire  >  then  add  the 
tar  and  faffron,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a  plalter. 

Thts  infrugal  and  injudicious 
cqmpofition  is  faid  to  flxengthen 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied, 
cfpecially  the  tendinous  ones  ;  to 
warm  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  to 
refolve  and  difcufs  cold  tumours. 
Tar  is  now  introduced  as  an  in- 
gredient, in  the  room  of  Venice 
turpentine,  myrrh,  and  olibanum. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  CYMINO. 
Cummin  plajhr. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds;. 
Yellow  wax, 
Cummin  feeds, 
Carawav  feeds, 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch  with  the  wax  ; 
then  fprinkle  in  the  other  in- 
gredients, firft  reduced  into  a 
powder,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together. 


This  plafter  ftands  recom- 
mended as  a  moderately  warm  dif- 
cutient  ;  and  is  direfted  by  fome 
to  be  applied  to  the  hypogaftric 
region,  for  ftrcngthening  the  vif- 
cera,  and  expelling  flatulencies.. 

EMPLASTRUM 
DEFENSIVUM. 
Defenfive  plajhr. 
Edhib. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds; 
Oil  olive,  four  pints  ; 
Yellow  wax, 
Olibanum,  in  powder, 
Venice  turpentine,  each  four 
ounces ; 

Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  ounces. 
Boil  the  oil  with  the  litharge,  till 
they  have  acquired  nearly  th» 
confidence  of  a  plafter  :  in  thfs 
liquefy  the  wax,  and  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  fo  as'  to- 
form  the  whole  into  a  plafter 
according  to  art. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the 
lips  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  over  the 
other  dreflings,  for  defending  them 
from  inflammation,  and  a  fluxion 
of  humours  ;  which  however,  aa-. 
Mr.  Sharp  very  juftly  obferves,. 
plafters,  on  account  of  their  con- 
fluence, tend  rather  to  bring  on 
than  to  preveiiL. 

Emplastrum  e  m-eliloto. 
Mclilot  plafter. 

Tr.ke  of 

Mclilot  leaves,  frefli,  fix  pounds;. 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds ; 
White  refin,.  eight  pounds ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  herb  in  the  melted  fuet 
till  it  is  almoft  crifp  ;  then- 
ftrongly  prefs  out  the  fuet,  and 
adding  the  refin  and  wax,  boil 
the  whole  a  little,  fo  as  to  make 
a  plafter  thereof. 

This 
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This  plaiter  has  been  frequent- 
ly made  life  of  for  drefling  blif- 
ters  :  fee  Emplastrum  attra- 
h  8  N  s .  The  London  college  have 
diminifhed  the  quantity  of  refill, 
to  render  the  compofition  lefs 
irritating;  and  likewife  omitted 
the  herb,  as  being  of  no  iigni  - 
ficancy'  towards  the  ufe  of  the 
plaiter,  and  of  a  very  difagreeable 
icent,  a  circumihmce  of  primary 
confequence  to  be  avoided  in  dif- 
orders,  where  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance, and  every  means  that 
can  contribute  to  quiet  reft,  ought 
by  all  pofiible  endeavours  to  be 
procured  :  not  to  mention  the 
mifchievcus  adulterations  Some- 
times pra&ifed  in  this  plafter  with 
irritating  materials,  for  procuring 
the  green  colour,  which  is  made 
its  marketable  characleriftic,  more 
compendioufly  than  by  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  herb.  The  mod  cer- 
tain method  of  difcovering  abufes 
cf  this  kind,  is  to  put  a  little  of 
the  plaiter  into  fome  fpirit  of 
fal  ammoniac;  if  it  tinges  the 
fpirit  blue,  we  may  be  certain  it 
is  adulterated.  The  London  col- 
lege has  fubftituted  to  this  plafter 
the  emplajlrum  attrabens,  and  the 
Edinburgh  the  emplajirun\  cereum. 

EMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMO. 
NIACO  cum  MERCURIC 
Plajier  of  ammoniqcum  with 
mercury. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Gum   ammoniaeum,  ftrained, 

one  pound ; 
Qui  ^:lilver,  three  ounces; 
Simple  baifam  of  fulphur,  one 

dram. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the 
baifam  of  fulphur,  till  it  cer.fes 
to  appear;  then,  having  melt- 
ed the  amrnoniacum,  add  it 
gradually,  a  little  before  it  cools, 
to  tiiL  mixture ;   and  let  the 


whole  be  perfectly  mingled  to- 


gether. 


This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafter :  if  in  fome 
cafes  it  Ihould  not  prove  adhelivc 
enough,  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
quantity  of  turpentine  will  readily 
make  it  fo. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  MERCURIC 
Common  plafter  with  mercury. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  one  pound; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces; 
Simple  baifam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Make  them  into  a  plafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

EMPLASTRUM 
MERCUR1ALE. 
Mercurial  plajier. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum.  plafter,  a  pound  and  a 
half; 

Quickfilver,  eight  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce; 
Liquid  ftorax,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  in  a  mortar, 
with  the  turpentine  and  ftorax, 
until  they  are  perfedly  incorpo- 
rated;  and  then,  having  melted 
the  gum  plafter,  and  taken  it 
from'  the  fire j  add  to  it  this 
mixture, 

These  mercurial  plafters  arc 
looked  on  as  powerful  refolvents 
and  difcutients,  atSHng  with  much 
greater  certainty  in  thefe  inten- 
tions, than  any  compofition  of 
vegetable  fubftances  alone ;  the 
mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  and  being  Some- 
times introduced  into  the  habit, 
in  fuch  quantity  as  to  aft'ect  the 

S  s  3  mouth. 
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mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophs,  and  beginning  indurations 
of  the  glands,  are  faid  fometimcs 
to  yield" to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  MINIO. 
Red  lead  plajier. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints; 

Red  lead,  reduced  to  a  mod  fub- 

file  powder,  two  pounds  and 

a  half. 

Make  them  into  a  plafter,  after 
the  manner  directed  for  prepar- 
ing the  common  plafter :  but 
more  water  is  here  required,  and 
greater  care  is  neceflary  to  pre- 
vent the  compofnion  from  burn- 
ing and  growing  black. 

This  is  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
plafter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
otherwife  than  in  colour.  It  has 
an  inconvenience  of  not  flicking  fo 
well,;  and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  now  omitted  this  com- 
pofnion. 

Emplasteum  de  mi N 10  CUM 

SAPONE. 

Red  lead  plajier  ivitb  foap. 
This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going plafter  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moifture  is  evapo- 
rated, and  whilft  hot,  half  a 
pound  of  Spanifh  foap  cut  into 
thin  flices  :  ftir  the  whole 
flrongly  together,  until  the  foap 
is  liquefied,  and  a  plafter  formed 
according  to  art. 

This  ism  uch  efteemed  by  fome, 
for  difcufling  gouty  tumours,  and 
the  juices  ftagnating  after  fprains. 
Whatever  virtues  it  may  have  di- 
ftinft  from  the  general  ones  of  the 
applications  of  this  clafs,  they  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  foap;  and 


foap  in  the  form  of  pi  afters  does 
not  appear  to  exert  much  of  the 
efficacy  which  it  docs  in  forms  of 
a  fofter  confiftence. 

EMPLASTRUM  e 
MUCILAGJNIBUS. 
Plajier  of  ?nucilages. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  ounces; 
Oil  of  mucilages,  half  a  pint ; 
Gum   ammoniacum,  ftrained, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  two  ounces- 
Melt  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
turpentine  ;  and  having,  in  an- 
other veflel,  liquefied  the  wax 
with  the  oil,  add  this  latter  mix- 
ture to  the  other. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
ufe,  inftead  of  the  oil  of  mucilages, 
common  oil  olive,  flavoured  with 
fenugreek  feeds;  and  poflibly  this 
iubftitution  may  be  admitted  as  a 
venial  one  ;  for  the  oil  of  muci- 
lages, genuinely  made,  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  of  any  of  the  in- 
gredients, except  that  plart  of  the 
fenugreek  feeds  wherein  their  fla- 
vour refides,  the  mucilaginous  ma- 
terials ferving  only  to  provide  it 
with  a  name:  fee  page  330. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS, 
Strengthening  plajier. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  two  pounds; 
Fiankincenfe,  half  a  pound; 
Dragons  blood,  three  ounces. 

Melt  the  common  plafter,'. and  add 
to  it  the  other  ingredients  re- 
duced into  a  powder. 

The  dragons  blood  fhould  be  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder, 
otherwife  the  mixture  will  not 
be  of  an  uniform  colour. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  la- 
borious and  inj  udicious  compofition 

defciibed 
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defcribed  in  our  preceding  pharma- 
copoeias, under  the  title  of  Em- 

P  LA  ST  RUM    AD    HERKIAM  J  and 

though  far  the  molt  elegant  and 
fimple,  is  as  cffe&ual  for  that  pur- 
pole,  as  any  of  the  medicines  of 
this  kind.  If  conftantly  worn,  with 
a  proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  chil- 
dren, frequently  do  fervice ;  though 
perhaps  not  fo  much  from  any 
ftrengthening  quality  of  the  ingre- 
dients, as  from  its  being  a  foft, 
clofe,  and  adhefive  covering.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  plafters 
compofed  of  ftyptic  medicines^ 
conftringe  and  ftrengthen  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied,  but  on 
no  very  juft  foundation  ;  for  plafters 
in  general  relax,  rather  than  af- 
tringe,  the  unctuous  ingredients 
neceflary  in  their  compofition, 
counteracting  and  deftroying  the 
effect  of  the  others. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  SAPONE. 
Soap  plajier. 
hand. 

TTa!-:e  cf  ■ 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds; 
Hard  foap,  half  a  pound. 

Having  melted  the  common  plafter, 
mix  with  it  the  foap,  and  boil 
them  to  the  confiltence  of  a 
plafter.  Take  care  not  to  let  it 
grow  too  cold,  before  you  form 
it  into  rolls,  for  then  it  will  prove 
too  brittle. 

This  plafter  differs  only  in  co- 
lour from  the  red  lead  plafter  with 
foap  above  mentioned. 

EMPLASTRUM  > 
-  SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous  plajier. 
Edinb. 

Takecf 

Gum  plafter,  three  pounds; 

Caftile  foap,  fliced,  half  a  pound. 
Melt  the  gum  plafter,  and  mix  into 

it  the  foap. 
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Here  the  addition  of  the  gums 
is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  refolvent 
virtue  of  the  foap. 

EMPLASTRUM 
STOMACHICUM. 
Stomach  plajier \ 
Land. 

Take  of 

Soft  labdanum,  three  ounces; 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce; 
Cinnamon, 

The  exprefled  oil,  called  oil  of 

mace,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Eftential  oil  of  mint,  one  dram. 
Having  melted  the  frankincenfe, 
add  to  it,  firft  the  labdanum 
foftened  by  heat,  and  then. the 
oil  of  mace  ;  afterwards  mix 
thefe  with  the  cinnamon  and  oil 
of  mint;  and  beat  them  toge- 
ther in  a  warm  mortar,  into  a 
mafs,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
clofe  vefiel. 

This  is  a  very  ,elegant  ftomach 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo'as  to  be 
eafily  made  occafionally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compojitions, 'on  account 
of  their  volatile  ingredients,  are 
not  fit  for  keeping;)  and  to  be 
but  moderately  adhefive,  fo  as  not 
to  offend  the  fkin ;  and  that  it  may 
without  difficulty  be  frequently 
taken  oft"  and  renewed,  which  thefe 
forts  of  applications,  in  order  to 
their  producing  any  confiderable 
eftedl,  require  to  be. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eight  ounces; 
Tacamahaca  in  "powder,  four 

ounces , 
Cloves,  powdered,  two  ounces; 
Palm  oil,  fix  ounces : 
Exprefled  oil  of  mace,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Eftential  oil  of  mint,  two  drams. 
Melt  the  wax  and  tac.mahaca  with 
the  palm  oil  ;  then  removing 
the  mixture  from  the  fire,  add 
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the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
them  into  a  plafter,  according 
to  art. 

These  plafters  are  applied  to  the 
pit  of"  the  ftomach,  in  weaknefs  of 
that  vifcus,  in  vomitings,  the  dif- 
order  improperly  called  the  hearts- 
burn,  &c.  and  fometimes  with  good 
fuccefs.  The  pit  of  the  ftomach 
however,  as  Hoffman  has  oblerved, 
is  not  always  the  mofl  proper  place 
for  applications  of  this  kind  to  be 
made  to:  if  applied  to  the  five 
lower  ribs  of  the  left  fide,  towards 
the  back,  the  ftomach  will  in  ge- 
neral receive  more  benefit  from 
them  ;  for  it  appears  from  anato- 
mical infpection,  that  greateft  part 
of  it  is  Situated  there. 

EMPLASTRUM 
VESICATORIUM. 
Bliftering  plafter,  or  epijpaftic 
plafter. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Drawing  platter,  two  pounds; 
Cantharides,  one  pound; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Melt  the  drawing  plafter,  and  a 
little  before  it  grows  ftiff,  mix  in 
the  cantharides,  reduced  into  a 
molt  fubtile  powder  ;  then  add 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together. 

Ecti?ib. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  twenty  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine, 
Cantharides,  each  fix  ounces. 

Reduce  the  cantharides  into  a  moft 
fubtile  powder,  and  add  them  to 
the  other  ingredients,  prei'ioufly 
melted  together,  fo  as  to  make 
the  whole  into  a  plafter,  accord- 
ing to  art. 

Compou  nd  epifpafiic  plajfor, 
Edinfr. 

Take  of 
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Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces; 
Venice    turpentine,  eighteen 

ounces ; 
Muflard  feed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce; 
Verdegris,  two  ounces; 
Cantharides,  twelve  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together ; 
then  add  the  turpentine;  and 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkle 
in  the  other  ingredients,  firft 
powdered  and  mixed  together; 
keeping  them  continually  Hir- 
ing, to  as  to  make  a  plafter 
thereof  according  to  art. 

The  bliftering  plaflers  are  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

This  Jaft  composition  has  long 
been  ufed  in  fome  particular  (hops, 
as  the  moft  infallible  blifter:  though 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwers  the 
purpofe  very  fuccefsfully.  Whe- 
ther the  vinegar  in  the  firft  is  of 
any  advantage,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted:  in  fome  cafes  indeed,  it 
has  been  obferved,  that  the  plafter 
without  this  addition  feemed  at  firft 
to  fail  of  its  effedt,  and  that  on  tak- 
ing it  off,  and  rubbing  the  part 
with  vinegar,  the  fame  plafter,  ap- 
plied again,  has  bliftered  freely :  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  fo  much 
owing  to  any  peculiar  quality  of  the 
vinegar,  as  to  its  foftening  tha 
Skin  when  applied  in  this  manner, 
and  fitting  it  for  the  aclion  of  the 
cantharides:  when  mixed  with  the 
other  ingredients  of  the  plafter,  it 
has  not  this  efl'eft:  it  likewife  ex- 
hales in  keeping,  infnmuch  that 
the  compofition,  though  Sufficient- 
ly feft  at  firft,  becorr.es  in  no  long 
time  too  dry.  Some  have  been  ac- 
cuftonved  to  fparc  the  trouble  of 
making  anv  plaftcr  on  purpofe  for 
bliftering,  byoccafionaliy  Spreading 
fome  of  the  cantharides  in  powder 
upon  a  common  plafter. 

Em- 


Chap. 
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Tiajhrs. 


Emplastrum  axodyko- 
d1scut1ens. 
An  artodpi:  and  difcutitnt  plajier. 
Take  of 

Cummin  philer,  two  ounces  ; 
Camphor, .three  drams  ; 
Thebaic  extracl,  one  dram  and 
.  -a- half. 

Grind  the  camph~r,  with  fome 
drops  of  oil  olive,  into  a  very 
fubtile  powder,  and  then  mi.v  it 
with  the  other  ingredients,  ac- 


cording to  art, 


into  a 


plaller. 


Emplastrum  calidum, 
Warm  plajier. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  one  ounce; 
filtering  plafter,  two  drams. 


Melt  them 
fire. 
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together  over  a  gentle 


Emplastrum  suppurans. 
Suppurating  plajier. 
Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 
compofitions,  which  are  taken  from 
our  hofpitals,  are  fufticiently  ob- 
vious from  their  titles.  The  warm 
plafter  is  a  very  ftimulating  appli- 
cation, of  great  ufe  in  fixt  pains, 
as  in  the  rheumatifin,  fciatica,  be- 
ginning chilblains,  8(c. 


f 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Ointments,  Linim 

OIntments  and  liniments  dif- 
fer from  plafters  little  other- 
wife  than  in  confidence.  Any  of 
the  officinal  plafters,  diluted  with 
fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an 
ointment:  by  farther  increafing  the 
oil,  it  becomes  a  liniment. 

UNGUENTUM 
yEGYPTlACUM. 
Bdinb. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  finely  powdered,  five 
ounces  ; 

Honey,  fourteen  ounces ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 
Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the 

confiftence  of  an  ointment. 

MEL  ^GYPTIACUM. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  reduced  into  a  very 

fubtile  powder,  five  ounces ; 
Honey,    fourteen     ounces  by 

weight ; 

Vinegar, 'fcven  ounces  by  mea- 
.  fure. 

Boil  thefe  ingredients  together, 
over  a  gentle  fire,  till  they  have 
acquired  a  due  confiftence,  and 
a  reddifh  colour.  On  keeping 
this  mixtute  for  fome  time,  the 
,  thicker  part  falls  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  thinner,  which  floats  on  the 
top,  is  called  mel  JEgyptiacum. 

These  preparations  are  defigned 
only  for  external  ufe,  for  cleaniing 
and  deterging  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  flefli :  they  are  fer- 
viceablc  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth  and  tounls.    If  for 


'nts,  and  Cerates. 

particular  purpofes,  they  fhould  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  they  may  be 
occafionally  rendered  fo  by  making 
the  veffel,  fo  as  to  mix  up  the  thick 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  con- 
tains greateft  part  of  the  verdegris) 
with  the  upper  thin  one. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 
White  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

White  wax,  four  ounces ; 

Spermaceti,  three  ouncs. 
Liquefy  them  by  a  gentle  fire,  and 

keep  them  conftantly  and  brifkiy 

ftirring,  till  grown  thoroughly 

cold. 

Ld'nib. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  pints  ; 
Ceruffe,  one  pound  ; 
White  wax,  nine  ounces. 

Melt  the  .wax  in  the  oil,  then  gra- 
dually add  the  ceruffe-,  and  ftir 
them  well  together,  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  into 
an  ointment. 

These  are  ufeful, cooling, emol- 
lient ointments,  of  good  fervice  in 
excoriations, and  other  like  frettings 
of  the  Acin.  The  ceruffe  is  omitted 
in  the  firft  prefcription,  on  a  fuf- 
picion  that  it  might  produce 'fome 
ill  effect,  when  applied,  as  thefe 
unguents  frequently  are,  to  the 
tender  bodies  of  children.  Though 
there  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
danger  in  this  external  ufe  of  ce- 
ruffe, the  addition  of  it  is  the  lefs 
neceffary  here,  as  there  is  another 

oint- 
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Ointments,  Liniments,  and  Cerates. 


ointment  containing  a  more  attivc 
preparation  of  the  lame  metal,  the 
unouentum  faturninum  ;  which  may 
be  occalionally  mixed  with  this, 
or  employed  '  by.  itfelf,  in  cafes 
where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM 

CAMPHORATUM. 
Camphorated  tvbite  ointment. 
Load. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
white  ointment  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  camphor,  previoufly 
ground  with  fome  drops  of  oil 
of  almonds. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  white  ointment,  one  pound  ; 

Camphor,  rubbed  with  a  little 
oil,  one  dram  and  a  half. 
Mix  them  together. 

These  ointments  are  fuppofed 
to  be  more  difcuticnt  that  the  fore- 
going, and  ferviceable  againft  cu- 
taneous heats,  itching,  and  fer- 
piginous  eruptions.  They  mould 
be  kept  in  clofe  veflels,  otheswife 
the  camphor  will  foon  exhale  : 
their  fmclling  ftrong  of  this  in- 
gredient is  the  bell  mark  of  their 
goodnefs. 


UNGUENTUM  ex 
.    ALTH/EA.  ; 
Ointment  of  marfnmallows. 
Lend. 

Take  cf 

Oil  of  mucilages ;  three  pints ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  : 
Yellow  rcfin,  half  a' pound  ; 
Common  turpentine, two  ounces. 

Melt  the  refill  and  wax  with  the 
oil ;  then,  having  taken  them 
from  the  fire,  add  the  turpen- 
tine, and,  while  the  mixture  re- 
mains hot,  ftrain  it. 
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This  ointment  receives  no  vir- 
tue from  the  ingredient  which  it 
takes  its  name  from  (fee  page  330.) 
and  therefore  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege has  omitted  it. 

Unguentum  a ntipsor icum. 

Ointment  againft  the  itch. 
Take  of 

Elecampane  root,  frefh, 

•Sharp-pointed  dock  root,  frefh, 

each  three  ounces ; 
Water-creHes,  frefh  and  bruifed, 

ten  ounces ; 
Hogs  lard,  four  pounds ; 
Yellow  wax, 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces; 
Vinegar,  one  pint;  . 
Water,  three  pints. 
Bruife  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  and  vinegar,  till  half 
the  liquor  is  conlumed :  fb-ain 
and  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  re- 
mainder, add  to  it  the  water- 
crefTes,  arid  the  lard,  and  boil 
them  till  the  moifture  is  exhal- 
ed ;  then  prefs  out  the  ointment, 
and  liquefy  in  it  the  wax  and  the 
oil  of  bays. . 

Sulphur  is  added  to  this  ointment 
occalionally. 

Unguentum  antipsoricum 

cum  MERCURIO. 
Ointment    againft   the    itch  •ivith 
mercury. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickfilver,  killed  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  mixing  them  together, 
according  to  art,  into  an  un- 
guent. 

These  ointments  are  very  inele- 
gant ones,  and  rarely  made  ufc  of. 
The  firfl  is  lilrcwiie  precarious  in 
its  effects ;  and  though  thofe.with 
fujpbur  and  mercury  are  of  un- 
doubted efficacy,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  fuperior   to   the  more 

Ample 
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Part  IV. 


?  i 


fimple  ointments  of  thofe  drugs  de- 
fcribed  hereafter.  The  Edinburgh 
college  has  therefore,  at  the  late 
reformation  very  properly  omitted 
both  the  antipforic  ointments. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
FLAVUM. 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
Yellow  wax,' 
Yellow  refin, 

Burgundy  pitch,  each  one  pound; 
Common     turpentine,  three 
ounces. 

Melt  the  wax,  refm  and  pitch,  along 
with  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire; 
then  take  them  from  the  fire, 
add  the  turpentine,  and  whilit 
the  mixture  remains  hot,  itrain 
it. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 
White  refin,  one  pound  and  a 
half; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pound; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 
Melt  the  wax  and  refin  in  the  oil ; 
then  add  the  turpentine,  and 
{train  out  the  ointment. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  drcflings,  for  digefting,  rleanfmg 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ul- 
cers. They  diftcr  very  little,  if  at 
all,  in  their  effects,  from  the  lini- 
vien.um  Ar/cei.  | 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
NIGRUM  vel 
TETRAPHARMACUM. 
Black  bafilicum  ointment,  or  oint- 
ment of  four  ingredients. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
Yellow  wax, 


Yellow  refin, 

Dry  pitch,  each  nine  ounces. 
Melt  them  all  together,  and,  whilft 
the  mixture  is  hot,  drain  it  off. 

This  ointment  was  formerly  of 
confiderahle  efteem  for  healing  and 
incarnating  wounds,  &c.  but  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  being 
apt  to  render  tkem  foul,  and  pro- 
duce fungous  flefh  ;  at  prefent  it 
is  rarely  made  ufe  of ;  the  yellow 
bafilicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Ar- 
csus,  being  in  general  preferred. 

In  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
peia, the  black  bafilicum  is  di- 
rected as  follows. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

White  refin, 

Mutton  fuet, 

Tar,  each  half  a  pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half. 
Melt  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  flir- 

ring  them  well  together ;  and 

then  ilrain  the  ointment. 

How  far  the  alterations  here 
made  may  contribute  to  prevent  the 
inconvcniencics  above  complained 
of,  or  indeed  whether  the  objec- 
tions to  the  old  ointment  were  well 
founded,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine.  Thofe  who  are  the  - 
mod  converfant  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
forts  of  applications,  are  apt  to 
afcribe  more  to  the  compolition 
than  it  has  any  fliare  in  producing, 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
VIRIDE. 
Green  bafilicum  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum,  eight  ounces  1 1 
Oil  oiivc,  three  ounces  by  mea-  ' 
Aire ; 

Verdegris  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint-  ] 
ment. 

This! 
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This  ointment  is  an  efficacious 
detergent.  Our  hofpitals  have  been 
accutlomed  to  prepare  an  ointment 
greatly  rcfembling  this,  under  the 
title  of  Vnguentum  •viride  deter gens. 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM. 
TeilQW  ointment. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  ounce  5 
Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces  ; 
Hogs  lard,  tried,  one  pound. 

Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpi- 
-  rit  of  nitre,  by  digeition  in  a 
fand-heat;  and,  whilft  the  fo- 
lution  is  very  hot,  mix  with  it  ■ 
the  l*rd,  previoufly  melted  by 
itfclf,  and  jufl  beginning  to  grow 
lciff.  Stir  them  brifkiy  toge- 
ther, in  a  marble  mortar,  fo  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  CvERULEUM 
FORTIUS. 
The Jlronger  blue  ointment. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds ; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Simple  baliam  of  fulphur,  half 
an  ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam  of  fulphur  till  they  are  per- 
fectly incorporated ;  then  gra- 
dually add  the  lard  heated,  and 
mix  them  carefully  together. 

UNGUENTUM  C^ERULEUM 
MITIUS. 
The  milder  blue  ointment, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  four  pounds; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound  j 
Common  turpentine,  one  ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  tur- 
pentine, in  a  mortar,  till  it  ceafes 
to  appear  j  then  gradually  add 
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the  lard  warmed,  and  carefully 
mix  them  together. 

This  Ialt  unguent  turns  out  of  a 
much  better  blue  colour  than  the 
foregoing,  which  is  of  a  very  dingy 
hue.    Mercurial  unjruents  have  in 
many  cafes  the  fame  effects  with 
the  preparations  of  this  mineral 
taken  internally ;  and  are  at  pre- 
fent  frequently  employed,  not  only 
againlt  cutaneous  diforders,  as  al* 
terants  j  but  likewife  in  venereal  and 
other  obltinate  cafes,  for  railing  a 
falivation.    The  ptyalifm  excited 
by  unftion  is  faid  to  be  attended 
with  the  fewelt  inconveniencies, 
and  to  perform  the  molt  complete 
cure.    In  fome  conititutions,  mer- 
curials taken  iawardly,  run  off  by 
the  inteftines,  without  affedting  the 
mouth  ;  and  in  others,  they  affect 
the  falival  glands  fo  quickly,  as  to 
occalion  a  copious  ptyalifm,  with- 
out extending  their  aftion  to  the  re- 
moter parts,  and  consequently  with- 
out removing  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Unguentum  desiccativum- 

RUBRUM. 

Red  dejiccati-ve  ointment. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half ; 
White  wax,  half  a  pound  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces  ; 
Litharge  prepared, 
Eole  armenic,  each  four  ounce?  ; 
Camphor,  three  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil,  and  hav- 
ing taken  them  from  the  fire, 
gradually  fprinkle  in  the  other 
ingredients,  ftirring  them  brifldy 
together  into  an  ointment.  The 
camphor  mult  be  previoufly 
ground  with  a  little  oil  of  al- 
monds. 

This  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 
dryer  and  healer,  but  is  at  prefent 
in  no  great  efteern,  and  rarely  kej  t 
6  in 
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in  the  fliops.  It  was  retained  in 
the  laft  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  now  dropt. 

UnGUENTUM  DlAPOMPHOI.rCOS. 

Ointment  of  pompboljx. 
Take  of 

Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces; 
juice  of  the  berries  of  common, 
or  deadly  nightfhade,  eight 
ounces ; 
White  wax,  five  ounces; 
Cerufl'e,  four  ounces; 
Burnt  lead, 

Pompholyx,  each  two  ounces; 
Pure  frankincenfe,  one  ounce. 
Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  the  juice  is  ex- 
haled ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  coftion,  melt  the  wax  in  the 
oil  ;  then  take  the  mixture  from 
the  fire,  and  add  to  it,  whilft  hot, 
the  other  ingredients  reduced  to 
powder.  Mix  and  make  them 
into  an  ointment. 

This  is  taken,  as  the  preceding, 
from  the  laft  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceia.  It  ftands 
recommended  againft  hot  inflam- 
matory ulcers  and  fliarp  defiuxions 
on  the  eyes ;  but  is  very  rarely 
made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time 
given  place  to  compofitions  more 
fimple,  though  at  leaft  equal  in 
efiicacy :  for  which  reafon  it  is  now 
omitted  by  the  college. 

UNGUENTUM  e  GUMMI 
ELEMI. 
Oint?nent  of  gum  eletni. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  frefh  and  tried  two 
pounds ; 

Gum  elemi,  one  pound  ; 

Common  turpentine,  ten  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet,  and 

having  taken  them  from  the  fire, 

immediately  mix  in  the  turpen- 


tine; then,  whilft  the  mafs  re- 
mains fluid,  ftrain  it  oft". 

UNGUENTUM,  vulgo  - 
LIN1MENTUM,  ARCyEI. 
The  ointment,  commonly  called  lini~ 
went,  of  jirceui. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  one  pound; 

Goats  fuet,  or  mutton  fuet,  two 

pounds; 
Venice  turpentine, 
Gum  elemi,  each  a  pound  and  a 

half. 

Melt  and  ftrain  them,  fo  as  to  make 
an  ointment,  according  to  art. 

This  unguent  has  long  been  in 
ufe  for  digefting,  cleanling,  and 
incarnating ;  and  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  is  preferred  by  fome  to  all 
the  other  compofitions  of  this 
kind. 

UNGUENTUM  EMOLLIENS. 
Emollient  ointment^ 
Edinb. 

Take  of.  ' 

Palm  oil,  four  pints ; 
Frefh-drawn  linfeed  oil,  three 

pints  ;  . 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 
Venice  turpentine,  half  apound. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  then  mix  in  tur- 
pentine, and  ftrain  the  ointment, 
which  iupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marftimallows. 

It  is  at  leaft  equal  to  that  oint- 
ment for  the  purpofe  exprefled  in 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
or  emollient  matter  of  the  marih- 
mallows  being  there  retained.  And 
indeed,  if  mucilages  were  blended 
with  ointments,  they  would  poliibiy 
diminilh,  rather  than  increafe  their 
emollient  virtue  ;  as  they  render 
oils  fenfibly  lefs  unftuous,  forming 
with  them  a  new  compound  differ- 
ent 
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ent  from  the  ingredients,  and  mif- 
cible  with  water  into  a  milky  li- 
quor, as  we  have  fcen  in  Chap.  vii. 

UNGUENTUM 
MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial  ointment. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  two  ounces : 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  diligently  together,  till 
the  quickfilver  difappears.  It 
may  likewile  be  made  with  two, 
three,  or  more  times  the  quan- 
tity of  quickfilver. 

This  is  the  mod  fimple  of  the 
mercurial  ointments,  though  pof- 
iibly  as  efficacious  as  any.    It  re- 
quires indeed  a  great  deal  more 
labour  to  extinguifh  the  mercury 
in  the  lard  alone,  than  when  tur- 
pentine, or  other  like  fubltancesy 
are  joined  :  but  in  recompence  the 
composition  with  lard  is  free  from 
an  inconvenience  which  the  others 
are  accompanied  with,  viz.  being 
apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret 
tender  Ikins.  Some  chufe  to  ftifFen 
this  ointment  with  a  fourth  part  - 
of  fuet  (proportionably  diminiming 
the  lard)  which  gives  it  a  better 
confluence  for  ufe. 

The  above  prefcription,  and  re- 
mark.are  from  the  foregoing  edition 
of  this  difpenfatory.  The  college 
has  now  received  the  addition  of 
fuet,  in  fuch  proportion  as  to  make 
one  -  fourth  the  quantity  of  the 
whole  ointment ;  the  proportion  of 
quickfilver  being  continued  the 
fame.  The  compofition  is  now  as 
follows. 

EJinb. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  three  ounces  ; 
Mutton  fuet,  one  ounce  ; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  diligently  together  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules difsppcar.   This  ointment 
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is  made  alfo  with  twice,  and 
with  thrice,  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury. 

UNGUENTUM  e  MERCURIO 

PR^ECIFITATO. 
Ointment  of  mercury  ■precipitate. 
Lond, 

Take,  of 

Simple  ointment,  an  ounce  and 
a  half ; 

Precipitated  fulphur,  two  dram  s ; 
White  mercury  precipitate,  two 
fcruples. 

Mix  them  well  together,and  moiften 
them  with  ley  of  tartar,  that  they 
may  be  made  into  an  ointment. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  again  ft  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
preparations  of  mercury  and  ful- 
phur here  directed,  are  chofen  on 
account  of  their  colour. 

UNGUENTUM  NERVINUM. 
Nerve  ointment. 

Take  of 

Southernwood, 
Marjoram  (or  origanum) 
Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 
Rue, 

Rofemary,  each,  frefh  gathered, 

fix  ounces  ; 
Neats-foot  oil,  five  pints; 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds ; 
Oil  of  bays,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  herbs,  with  the  neats-foot 
oil  and  fuet,   till  the  aqueous 
moifture  is  exhaled ;  then  prefs 
and  ftrain  out  the  liquid,  and 
adding  to  it  the  oil  of  bays,  make 
the  whole  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment  is  defigned,  as 
its  title  exprcfles,  for  warming  and 
ftrengthening  the  nerves.  The 
above  form  is  from  the  preceding 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia  It  is  an  ill  contrived  one: 

for 
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for  befides  the  ingredients  being 
more  numerous  than  there  is  any 
occafion  for,  the  method  of  treating 
thein  is  very  exceptionable.  The 
warm  ftimulating,  nervine  virtues 
of  the  herbs  con  fill  in  their  volatile 
parts,  which  are  loft  in  the  boiling 
of  them  with  the  oil.  The  moll 
effectual  method  of  impregnating 
ointments  with  thefe  virtues  of  ve- 
getables, is  that  which  we  have  for- 
merly propofed  (page  332.)  and 
which  the  college  has  now  received, 
adding  a  fuitable  quantity  of  the 
eflential  oil  of  the  fubject.  The 
prefent  reformed  compofuion  is  as 
follows. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  two  pounds ; 

Oil  of  chamomile  (by  decoction) 
one  pint. 

Oil  of  bays,  a  pint  and  a  half ; 

Eflential  oil  of  origanum,  or  of 
rofemary,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  fuet,  over  a  gentle  fire, 

in  the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as 

to  make  an  ointment  thereof ; 

which  being  removed  from  the 

fire,  ftir  into  it  the  oil  of  bays 

and  efTential  oil. 

Some,  inftead  of  mixing  any 
eifential  oil  with  the  composition, 
are  accuftomed  to  rub  a  few  drops 
of  it  upon  the  furface  of  the  plafter 
when  fpread. 

UNGUENTUM  NUTRITUM. 
The  ointment  called  nutritmrn. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Litharge, 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  fix  ounces. 
Rub  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  the 
oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  and  little  at  a  time,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafes  to  appear,  and  the 
ointment  becomes  uniform  and 
white. 
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This  ointment  is  troublefome  to 
make,  and  does  not  keep  well,  the 
vinegar  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
compound  too  fliff :  for  which  rea- 
fon,  it  is  now  directed  to  be  made 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  former 
editions.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
good  cooler  and  deficcativc  ;  and 
is  occasionally  ufed  in  execrations, 
flight  ferpiginous  eruptions,  and 
for  anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or 
ulcers  that  itch  much,  or  tend  to 
inflammation. 

Unguentum  ophth almicum. 
Eye  ointment. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  tutty,  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Saturnine    ointment,   half  an 

ounce ; 
Camphor,  half  a  dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment, according  to  art. 

This  ointment  may  likewife  be 
made  with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  camphor. 

This  unguent  is  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe  exprefled  in 
its  title  ;  fcarce  any  of  thofe  com- 
monly met  with  being  of  equal  ef- 
ficacy in  inflammations,  and  hot 
acrid  defluxions  on  the  eyes.  But 
as  a  good  deal  of  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  the  ufe  of  faturnine  appli- 
cations, for  fo  tender  an  organ  as 
the  eye;  and  as  compofitions  of 
this  kind  may  be  eafily  formed  ex- 
temporaneoufly,  with  fuch  propor- 
tions of  the  ingredients  as  the  pre- 
fcriber  fhall  think  fit ;  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  (from  the  pre- 
ceding edition  of  which  the  above 
form  is  taken)  has  now  omitted  it, 

UNGUENTUM  e  PICE. 
Ointment  of  tar. 
hond. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuct,  tried, 

Tar, 
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an  ounce  and  a 


Tar,  each  equal  weights. 
Melt  them  together,  and  ltrain  the 
mixture  whilft  hot. 

This  compofition,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  half  its  weight  of  refin, 
has  long  been  ufed  in  the  Ihops  as 
a  cheap  fublHtute  to  the  black  ba- 
filicum. 

UNGUENTUM 
SAMBUCINUM. 
Ointment  of  elder. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full  blown,  four 

pounds ; 
Mutton  fuet,  tried, three  pounds; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  the  flowers  till 
they  are  almoft  crifp :  then  ftrain 
and  prefs  out  the  ointment. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree, 
The  leaves  of  elder,  frelh,  each 

four  ounces; 
Linfeed  oil,  two  pints; 
White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Let  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  is  confumed  ;  then 
prefs  out  the  oil  through  a  ftrain- 
er,  and  melt  in  it  the  wax,  lb  as 
to  make  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  do  not  feem 
fuperior  to  fome  others,  which  are 
much  neater,  and  parable  at  lefs 
expence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  confiderable 
virtue  from  the  ingredients  which 
they  take  their  name  from. 

UNGUENT.  SATURNINUM. 
Saturnine  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  half  a  pint| 


White  wax, 
half; 

Sugar  of  lead,  two  drams. 
Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into 
a  very  fubtile  powder,  be  ground 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and 
the  wax  melted  with  the  reft  of 
the  oil :  mix  both  together,  and 
keep  them  ftirring  till  the  oint- 
ment is  grown  cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  one  ourtce; 

White  wax,  three  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  one  pint. 
Liquefy  the  oil  and  wax  together. 

and  gradually  add  the  fugar  of 

lead  ;  continually  ftirring  them, 

till,  growing  cold,  they  unite  into 

an  ointment. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufe- 
ful  coolers  and  deficcatives  :  much 
fuperior  both  in  elegancy  and  ef- 
ficacy to  the  nutritum  or  tripbar* 
macum. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 
Tfie  Jimple  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs-lard,  tried,  two  pounds'; 
Rofe  water,  three  ounces  by 
meafure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water, 
till  they  are  well  mixed  ;  then, 
melt  them  over  a  very  gen- 
tle fire,  and  fet  them  by  for  fome 
time,  that  the  water  may  fu fa- 
fide  :  pour  the  lard  oft"  from  the 
water,  and  keep  inceflantly  ftir- 
ring and  beating  it  about  till  it 
grows  cold,  fo  as  to  reduce  it 
into  a  light  incoherent  mafs  ; 
laftly,  add  fo  much  cftence  of 
lemons  as  will  be  fuflicient  to 
give  a  grateful  odour. 


T  t 
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^UNGUENTUM  ROSACEUM, 

vulgo  POMATUM. 
The.roje  ointment,  commonly  called 
pomatum. 
Edinb. 

On  any  quantity  of  hogs  lard,  cut 
into  fmall  pieces,  and  placed  in 
a  glazed  earthen  veffel,  pour  as 
much  water  as  will  rife  above  it 
fome  inches;  and  digeft  them 
together  for  ten  clays,  renewing 
the  water  every  day.  Then  li- 
quefy the  lard  with  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  and  pour  it  into  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  r'ofe  water :  work 
them  well  together;  and  after- 
wards, pouring  off  the  water, 
add  to  the  lard  feme  drops  of  oil 
of  rhodium. 

These  ointments  are  in  common 
ufe  for  foftening  and  fmoothing  the 
fkin,  and  healing  chaps. 

UNGUENTUM  e  SULPHURE. 
Ointment  of  fulphur. 
Land. 

Take  of 

The  fimplc  ointment,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwarned, 

two  ounces  ; 
ElTence  of  lemons,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

This  is  dcfigned  for  cutaneous 
diforders  ;  it  is  much  neater  than 
the  ungucntum  antipforicum  cum  ful- 
phur e,  though,  at  leaft,  equally  ef- 
ficacious. 

Uncuentum  ad  psoram. 
Ointment  againjl  the  itch. 
Take  of 

Sulphur,  one  ounce ; 
White  hellebore  root,  in  pow- 
der, or  crude- fal  ammoniac, 
two  drams ; 
Hogs  lard,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 


ompofuions. 
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Sulphur  is  a  certain  remedy 
for  the  itch,  more  fafe  and  effi- 
cacious than  mercury  :  for,  as 
Dr.  Pringleobferves,  unlefs  a  mer- 
curial unclion  was  to  touch  every 
part  of  the  fkin,  there  can  be  ne 
certainty  of  fuccefs ;  whereas,  by 
a  fulphureous  one,  a  cure  may  be 
obtained  by  only  partial  undtion, 
the  animalcula,  which  occafion 
this  diforder,  being,  like  other  in- 
fedl's,  killed  by  the  fulphureous 
fleams,  which  exhale  by  the  heat  of 
the  body.  As  to  the  internal  ufe 
of  mercury,  which  fome  have  ac- 
counted a  fpecific,  there  are  feveral 
inftances  of  men  undergoing  a  com- 
plete falivation  for  the  cure  of  the 
lues  venerea,  without  being  freed, 
from  the  itch. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  above 
directed,  ferves  for  four  unctions :. 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night ;  but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  flopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment, 
it  \Vill  be  proper  to  renew  the  ap- 
plication, and  to  touch  the  parts 
moll  affected,  for  a  few  nights 
longer,  till  a  fecond  quantity  alfo 
is  exhaulled,  and  in  the  worfl  cafes 
to  fubjoin  the  internal  ufe  of  ful- 
phur, not  with  a  view  to  purify 
the  blood,  but  to  uiffufe  the  fleams 
more  certainly  through  the  fkin  ; 
there  being  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  animalcula  may  fomeiimes  lie 
too  deep  to  be  thoroughly  dcrln.yc  d 
by  external  applications. 

UNGUENTUM 
TR1PHARMACUM. 
Ointment  of  three  ingredients. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  four  ounces; 
Oil  olive,  two  ounces  by  mca- 
lure  ; 

Vinegar, 
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Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure.  In  the  prefent  edition,  the  oint- 

Boil  them  together  over  a  gentle  ment  is  ordered  to  be  made  only 

fire,  keeping  them  continually  with  butter,  ttiitened  with  a  little 

ftirring  till  they  are  reduced  to  wax:  and  the  calamine  is  omitted, 

the  coniiltence  of  an  ointment.  for  certainly  calamine  and  tutcy 

were  not  both  necefiary  in  one  com- 

Tms  is  a  new  method  of  pre-  pofition.    The  formula  is  now  as 

paring    the    unguentum    nutritum,  follows. 

much  left  troublei'ome  than  the, 

one  already  defcribed  under  that  Take  of 

title.     The  compofnion    proves  Frefh  butter,  four  ounces ;  , 

likewife  more   fmooth  and  uni-  White  wax,  two  drams ; 

form,  and  not  fo  liable  to  grow  Tutty  prepared,  one  ounce, 

dry  in  keeping.    This  ointment  is  Melt  the  wax  with  the  butter  over 

r.everthelefs  inferior,  both  in  re-  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  fprinkle 

fpect  of  elegancy  and  efficacy,  to  in  the  tutty,  continually  ftirring 

u.e  unguent    faturninum.  them  together,  till  the  ointment 

is  grown  cold. 

UNGtJENTUM  TUTLE. 

Ointment  of  tutty.  There  is  one  inconvenience 

Land.  in  the  ufe  of  butter,  that  it  foon 

Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  tutty  grows  rancid  in  keeping,  infomuch 

be  mixed  with  as  much  purified  that  the  ointment  made  with  it, 

vipers  fat,  as  is  fufficient  to  re-  fhould  feem  unfit  for  an  officinal, 

duce  it  into  the  confiftence  of  a  That  either  butter,  or  vipers  fat, 

foft  ointment.  is  more  effectual,  or  more  inofFen- 

five  to  the  eyes,  than  the  belt  fort 

This  ointment  is  defigned  for  of  Florence  oil;  that  the  tutty  is 

an  ophthalmic.  Whatparticular  vir-  in  any  refpecl:  fuperior  to  calamine ; 

tues  it  receives  from  the  vipers  fat,  or  that  either  have,  in  this  form, 

we  mail  not  prefume  to  determine,  all  the  effect  which  they  are  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have,  I  will  not 

I:;  the  preceding  edition  of  the  affirm.     Both  the  calamine  and 

•Edinburgh   pharmacopoeia,     this  tutty  aft  only  by  virtue  of  the  zinc 

ointment  was  directed  as  follows.  they  contain,   and  calamine  ap- 
pears to  contain  the  moil  of  the 

Take  cf  two,  and  likewife  to  be  the  leaft 

White  wax,  three  ounces;  variable  in  its  contents.    But  the 

Beit  oii  olive,  ten  ounces;  pure  flowers  prepared  from  zine 

Tutty  prepared,  two  ounces;  itfelf  (fee  page  54Z.)  are  doubtlefs 

Calamine  prepared,  ojie  ounce.  preferable  to  either. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil  over 

a  gentle  fire:   then  gradually  The    Edinburgh  college  has 

fprinkle  in  the  tutty  and  cala-  now  added 
mine,  continually  ftirring  them, 

till  the  ointment  grows  cold.  UNGTJENTUM  TUTLE 

Thh  ointment  may  likewife  be  CAMPHOR ATUM. 

madeextemporancoufly,  by  mix-  Camphorated  ointment  cf  tutty. 

ing  the  calamine  and  tutty  with  Edinb. 

four  times  their  quantity  of  frefh  This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 

butter.  fcrcgoing  ointment  two  drams  of 

Tt  i  camjjhor. 
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camphor.    It  is  prepared  alfo  with 
a  double  quantity  of"  camphor. 

UlIGUENTUM  VERMIFUCUM. 

Ointment  againji  worms. 
Take  of 

Lavender  cotton, 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, 

Tanfy  leaves,   frelh  gathered, 

each  two  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  a  pint  and  a  half; 
Hogs  lard,  one  pound ; 
Yellow  wax,  three  ounces; 
Ox  gall, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 

and  a  half ; 
Coloquintida, 
Worm  feed,  each  one  ounce. 
Bruife  the  herbs,  and  boil  them 
with  the  oil  and  lard,  till  the 
aqueous  moifture  is  evaporated  ; 
then  prefs  the  liquor  through  a 
ftrainer,  melt  in  it  the  wax,  and 
afterwards  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients, boiling  and  flirring  them 
together,  fo  as  to  make  an  oint- 
ment. The  aloes,  coloquintida, 
and  worm-feed,  muft  be  pre- 
-  vioufly  reduced  into  a  very  fub- 
tile  powder. 

This  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
bellies  of  children  for  deflroying 
worms,  and  fometimes,  as  is  laid, 
with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  taken  from 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia:  in  the  pre- 
fent  it  is  omitted. 

UNGUENTUM  ad 
l     VESICATORIA  [L.] 
UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM  [E.J 
■  Ointment  for  blijlers. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried, 
Bliflering   plafter,   each  equal 
weight. 


Part  IV. 

Melt  them  together  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  and  keep  them  con- 
stantly flirring  till  grown  cold. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  three. 

ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce  ; 
Cantharides,  three  drams. 
To  the  lard  and  wax  melted  toge- 
ther, add  firft  the  cantharides  re- 
duced into  powder,  and  then  the 
turpentine:  laftly,  mix  the  whole 
into  an  ointment. 


These  ointments  are  added  in 
the  dreflings  for  blifters,  intended  to 
be  made  perpetual  as  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  which  in  many  chro- 
nic, and  fome  acute  cafes,  they  are 
required  to  be.  Particular  care 
fhould  be  taken,  that  the  canthari- 
des employed  in  thefe  compofitions 
be  reduced  into  very  fubtile  powder, 
and  that  the  mixtures  be  made  as 
equal  and  uniform  as  poffible. 

UNGUENTUM 
EPISPASTICUM  MITIUS. 
The  milder  epifpafiic  ointment. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Cantharides, 
White  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce; 
Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,   each  two 
ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a  dole  veflel.fora  night;  then 
flrongly  prefs  out,  and  ftrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  watery  moiilure  is  con- 
fumed  ;  then'add  the  refin,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

This 
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This  ointment,  containing  the 
foluble  parts  of  the  cantharides 
uniformly  blended  with  the  other 
ingredients,  is  more  commodious, 
and  occafions  lefs  pain,  though 
not  lefs  effectual  in  its  intention, 
than  the  two  foregoing  compofi- 
tions  with  the  fly  in  fubilance. 

UNGUENTUM  VIRIDE. 
Green  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

The  green  oil,  three  pints  ; 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  keep  the  mixture  con- 
tinually ftirring  until  it  is  grown 
cold. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  its  colour 


LINIMENTUM  ALBUM. 
White  liniment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 
fure ; 

Spermaceti,  fix  drams ; 
White  wax,  two  drams. 
Melt  them  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  keep  them  conftantly 
and  brifkly  ftirring,  till  grown 
cold. 

This  differs  only  in  confiftence 
from  the  unguent urn  album. 

BALSAMUM  VIRIDE. 
Green  balfam. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Linfecd  oil, 

Oil  of   turpentine,   each  one 
pound  ; 

Verdegris,,  in  powder,  three 
drams. 


Boil  and  ftir  them  well  together  till 
the  verdigris  is  diflblved. 
A  balfam,  iimilar  to  this,  is  faid 

to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 

furgeons  as  a  detergent. 

LINIMENTUM 
TRIPHARMACUM 
Liniment  of  three  ingredients. 
Lond. 

Take  of. 

Common  plafter,  four  ounces ; 
Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafure. 

Boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  con- 
tinually ftirring  them  until  they 
acquire  the  confiftence  of  a  lini- 
ment. 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  un- 
guentum  tripharmacam,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  is  here  increafedj 
to  give  the  compound  the  fofter 
confiftence  of  a  liniment. 

LlNIMENTUM  VOLATILE. 

Volatile  liniment. 

•Take  of 

Oil  of  hartfhorn, 
Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  each  equal 
parts. 
Mix  them  together. 

Dr.  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangu- 
lation  of  the  fauces ;  a  piece  of 
flannel,  moiftened  with  this  mix- 
ture, and  applied  to  the  throat,  to 
be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
hours,  is  one  of  the  moft  efficaci- 
ous remedies.  By  means  of  this 
warm  ftimulating  application,  the 
neck,  and  fometimes  the  whole 
body,  is  put  into  a  fweat,  which, 
after  bleeding,  either  carries  off, 
or  leftens  the  inflammation.  Where 
the  fkin  cannot  bear  the  acrimony 
of  this  mixture,  the  volatile  lini- 
ment of  the  (hops  (page  440)  may 
be  made  trial  of. 

T  t  3  CERA- 
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Part  IV. 


CE&ATUM  ALBUM. 
White  cerate, 
hond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a  quarter  of  a  pint ; 

White  wax,  four  ounces ; 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and  keep 

them  ftirring  till  the  cerate  is 

grown  quite  cold. 

This  differs  from  the  white  oint- 
ment and  liniment,  only  in  being 
of  a  thicker  confidence. 

CERATUM  CITRINUM. 
Yellow  cerate. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Yellow,  bafilicum  ointment,  half 
a  pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  ctherwife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum,  than  be- 
ing of  a  differ  confidence,  which 
renders  it  for  fome  purpofes  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  EPULOTICUM. 
Epulotic  cerate. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 
Yellow  wax, 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound, 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow  ftiff,  fprinkle  in  the  cala- 
mine ;  keeping  them  constantly 
ftirring  together,  till  the  cerate 
is  grown  quite  cold. 

UNGUENTUM  e  LAPIDE 
CALAMINARI. 
Ointment  of  calamine. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eighteen  ounces; 


Oil  olive,  two  pints  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  ten  ounces 
and  a  half. 
Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  gra- 
dually fprinkle  in  the  calamine, 
mixing  and  ftirring  them  well 
together  till  grown  cold. 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  cerate  which  Turner. 
ftrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
which  has  been  ufually  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  his  name.  They  appear  from 
experience  to  be  excellent  epulo- 
tics,  and  as  fuch  are  frequently 
made  ufe  of  in  practice. 

CERATUM  MERCURIALE. 
Mercurial  cerate, 
hond.  - . 

Take  of 
Yellow  wax, 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  each  half  a 

pound  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 
Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 

dram. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard,  then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to  the 
quickfilver  and  balfam  of  fuL 
phur  previoufly  ground  together. 

UNGUENTUM  FARALYTICUM, 

Palfy  ointment. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard, 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces ; 
Strong   fpirit  of   vitriol,  one 
ounce. 

Mix,  and  muke  them  into  an  un- 
guent. 

This  irritating  compofition  is 
applied  to  numbed  or  paralytic 
limbs :  it  foon  reddens  and  inflames 
the  fkin,  and  when  this  effect  is 
produced,  rauft  be  taken  off;  aficr 
which,  the  part  is  to  be  anointed 
with  any  emollient  unguent,  as 
th.tt  of  elder, 

U  n  c  v  c  n  • 
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UnGUENTUM  DIGESTIVUM. 

Digejlive  cintrntnt. 
Take  of 

Yellow  baiilicum, 
Black    baiilicum,    each  eight 
ounces  ; 

BaHam  of  turpentindfour  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

LlNIMENTUM  AKODYKUM. 

Ar.cdyr.e  liniment. 

Take  of 


Nerve  ointment,  three  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

LlNIMENTUM  HEMORRHOI- 
DAL E . 

Liniment  for  the  piles. 
Take  of 

Emollient  ointment,  two  ounces ; 

Liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 

of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well 

together. 


Tt  4. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Epifhems. 


EPITHEMA 
VESICATOR1UM. 
Blijlering  epitbem. 
Lend. 

^TpAKE  of 

\_      Cantharides,  reduced  into 

a  moll  fubtile  powder, 
Wheatflo\ver,each  equal  weights. 
Make  them  into  a  pafte  with  vine- 
gar. 

This  compofition  is  of  a  fofter 
confidence  than  the  bliftering  pla^ 
Hers,  and  for  this  reafon,is  in  fome 
cafes  preferred.  Pradti toners  differ 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  adhefivenefs  moft  pro- 
per for  applications  of  this  kind, 
and  fometimes  vary  them  occasion- 
ally. 

CATAPLASMA  e  CYMINO. 
Cataplafm  of  cummin, 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds,  half  a  pound  ;. 

Bay  berries, 

Scordium  leaves  dried, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  three 
ounces ; 

Cloves,  one  ounce ; 

Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  fpecies. 
Make  them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the 
Theriaca  Londinensis,  which 
for  fome  time  paft  has  been  fcarce 
otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  a 
warm  cataplafm  :  only  fuch  of  its 
ingredients  are  retained  as  contri- 
bute moft  to  this  intention. 

CATAPLASMA  ARO- 
MATICUM. 
Somatic  cataplafm. 
Edinb. 


Take  of 

Long  birthwort  root. 
Bay  berries,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds, 
Mint  leaves,  each  three  punces ; 
Jamaica  pepper, 
Myrrh,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata- 
plafm ;  which  fupplies  the  place 
of  theriaca  for  external  purpofes, 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTIENS. 
Difcutient  cataplafm. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Bryony  root,  three  ounces; 
Elder  flowers,  one  ounce ; 
Gum  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce; 
Sal  ammoniac.crude,  two  drams; 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  roots  and  flowers  in  a  fuf- 
.  ficient  quantity  of  water,  till 
they  become  tender ;  and  hav- 
ing then  bruifed  them,  add  to 
them  the  gum  ammoniacum, 
diflblved  in  a  fufheient  quantity 
of  vinegar,  and  likewife  the  fal 
ammoniac  and  fpirit :  mix  the 
whole  together,  fo  as  to  make 
them  into  a  cataplafm. 

This  compofition  is  as  good  a 
difcutient  as  any  thing  that  can 
well  be  contrived  in  this  form  of 
a  cataplafm.  In  fome  of  our  hof- 
pitals  the  following  more  fimple 
form  is  made  ufe  of. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCUTIENS, 

Difcutient  cataplafm. 
Take  of 

Bailey  meal,  fix  ounces ; 

Frefh, 
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Frefh  hemlock,   well  bruifed, 

two  ounces  ; 
Crude  fal  ammoniac,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  meal  and  the  hemlock 
leaves  for  a  little  time  in  the 
vinegar,   and   then   mix  with 
them  the  fal  ammoniac. 

CATAPLASMA  MATURANS. 
Ripening  cataplafm. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Figs,  four  ounces ; 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  one 
ounce ; 

Galbanum,  ftrained,   half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a  mor- 
tal", occafionally  dropping  in 
fome  fpirit  of  wine  or  ftrong 
ale ;  then  carefully  mix  with 
them  the  ointment  firft  liquefied 
along  with  the  galbanum. 

CATAPLASMA  SUPPURANS. 
Suppurating  cataplafm. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

White   lily    (or  marfhmallow) 

roots,  four  ounces  ; 
Fat  figs,  one  ounce  ; 
Raw  onions,  bruifed,  fix  drams ; 
Galbanum,  half  an  ounce ; 
Yellow  bafilicum  ointment, 
Oil  of  camomile  by  decoclion, 

each  one  ounce ; 
Linfeed  meal,    as  much   as  is 

fufficient. 
Let  the  lily  (or  marfhmallow) 
roots  be  boiled  along  with  the 
figs,  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
water,  till  they  become  tender; 
then  bruife,  and  add  to  them 
the  other  ingredients,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a  cataplafm,  ac- 
cording to  art.  The  galbanum 
muft  be  previoufly  diffolvcd  in 
{he  yolk  of  an  egg, 


Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
good  fuppurants,  or  ripeners; 
though  their  effects  probably  de- 
pend more  on  their  keeping  the 
part  foft,  moift,  and  warm,  than 
on  any  particular  qualities  of  the 
ingredients. 

SINAPISMUS. 

A  Jinapifm. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Multard  feed,  in  powder. 
Crumb  of  bread,  each  equal 
parts  ; 

Strong  vinegar  as-  much  as  is  , 
fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  ca- 
taplafm ;  to  which  is  fometimes 
added  a  little  bruifed  garlic. 

In  the  preceding  edition  two  fi- 
napifms  were  defcribed  ;  a  ftmple, 
which  is  that  above  directed,  with- 
out the  garlick ;  and  a  co?npound3 
which  is  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Multard  feed,  in  powder, 
Crumb   of  bread,    each  two 
ounces ; 

Garlic,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce ; 
Black  foap,  one  ounce  ; 
Strong  vinegar,  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a  cata- 
plafm, according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
employed  only  as  ftimulants  :  they 
often  inflame  the  part,  and  raife 
blifters,  but  not  fo  perfectly  as 
cantharides.  They  are  frequently 
applied  to  the  foles  of  the  feet 
in  the  low  flate  of  acute  difeafes, 
for  raifing  the  pulfe  and  relieving 
the  head. 
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coagulum 
Aluminosum. 

Alum  curd. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Any  quantity  of  the  white  of 

Agitate  it  with  a  fufflciently  large 
lump  of  alum,  in  a  tin  dim, 
until  it  is  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
Riveriub.  It  is  an  ufeful  aftringent 
epithem  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and 
Excellently  cools  and  reprelTes  thin 
defluxions.  Slighter  inflammations 
of  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  dull, 
cxpofure  to  the  fun,  or  other  like 
caufes,  are  generally  removed 
by  fomenting  them  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  wafhing 
them  with  the  collyrium  defcribed 
in  page  620.  Where  the  com- 
plaint is  more  violent,  this  pre- 
paration, after  the  inflammation 
has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding,  is 
one  of  the  beft  external  remedies. 
It  is  to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  ap- 
plied at  bed-time. 

Cataplasma  emolliens. 
Emollient  cataplafm. 
Take  of 

Crumb  of  bread,  eight  ounces; 
White  foap,  one  ounce; 
Cows  milk,  frefh,  a  fufBcient 
quantity. 


Medicinal  Compofitions.  Part  IV. 

Boil  them  a  little  together. 


one 


mace,  two 


Cataplasma  stomachicum. 

Stomachic  cataplafm. 
Take  of 

The  aromatic  cataplafm, 

ounce ; 
Exprefted  oil  of 
drams  ; 

Anodyne  balfam,  as  much  as  is 
fufiicient  to  reduce  them  into, 
a  proper  confilience. 

Cataplasma  camphoratum. 

Camphorated  cataplafm. 
Take  of 

Aromatic  cataplafm,  one  ounce; 

Camphor,  one  dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

Cataplasma  ischiadicum. 
Ifchiadic  cataplafm. 
Take  of 

Muftard  feed,  half  a  pound; 
White  pepper, 
Ginger,  each  one  dram  ; 
Simple  oxymei,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a  cataplafm. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  compofitions, 
which  are  taken  from  our  hofpi- 
tals,  may  be  eafily  underftood  from 
their  titles.  The  laft  is  'a  very 
ftimulating  application,  and  fre- 
quently veficates  the  fkin. 


I  N  D  F. 
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ABforbent  earths  page  6z  Aloes  elixir  Page  3*3 

Acacia,  YEgyptian.  73           pills  323 

German    205,  400            wine  292 

Acids  61            wood  75 

animal  143  Alterative  mercurials,  &c. 

mineral  24  fee  Mercurials,  &c. 

marine  25,  448  Alum  82 

nitrous  25,  447            burnt  or  dried  464 

vitriolic  25,  443             curd  650 

vegetable  8,    14            water  or  folution  464 

Acrids  69            whey  288 

Adder  245  Amber  234 

Adderftongue  188            prepared  256 

yEthiops,  fee  Ethiops  ib.            balfam  481 

Affinities  of  bodies  27  1  \      compound  powder  554 

Agaric  76           tin&ure  318 

of  the  oak  76            troches  554 

Agrimony  77            oil,  fait  and  fpirit  481 

hemp-agrimony  139  Ambergris  83 

water-agrimony  139                 eiTencc  328 

Alder  79  Ammoniac  fait,  fee  Salt  ib. 

black  alder  79  Ammoniacum  gum  84 

Alcohol  381              purified  261 

Ales  medicated  301              julep  ib. 

aperient  302  milk  or  milky  folution  ib. 

bitter  302  plalter  with  mercury  629 

Butler's  302  Amomum  84 

cephalic  302  Anacardium  86 

diuretic  302  Angelica  87 

fcorbutic  303              candied  337 

Alexanders  153             diftilled  water  375 

Alkaline  infufion  276  Anhalt  water  388 

falts,  fixt  S,  423  Animals  18 

volatile  429  Anime  88 

Alkanet  87  Anifeed  88 

Ailfpice  201              eflential  oil.  360 

Almonds  85              compound  water  392 

cxprefied  oil  266  Antiheftic  of  Poterius  543 

Al  mond  foap  436  Antimony  89 

Aloe;  79                 butter  538 

purified  262                 calx  529 

g»m  407                 cauftic  538 

rcfin  407                cerufle  "530 


Antimony 
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Antimonv  cinnabar 

539 

crocus 

527 

i  zy 

emetic  mild 

cthiops 

545 

srlafs 

glafs  cerated 

537 

panacea 

f*  ^  ^ 

53I 

prepared 

2CC 
J  J 

.  2  CO 

purging 

3  37 

regulus 

531 

fulphurs 

533 

'  534 

tinftures 

3*9 

»  3Z3 

wine 

Ants 

Apozems,  fee  Decodlions 

• 

Apple,  crab 

172 

1 

garden 

171 

Aquafortis 

449 

compound 

45 4 

purified 

45° 

Aoua  re^ia 

AC  I 

4i  1 

Aranir  0  n m 

'49 

pmulflon 

VllI  CI  A  A  iU  1  1 

606 

Arcseus's  liniment 

6?8 

Archangel 

Aromatics 

60 

ivy 

Arquebufade  water 

5y° 

Arrach,  gavden 

yl 

fiinking 

y/ 

Arfenic 

yi 

Arfmart,  biting 

'95 

fpotted 

I  OA 

jy+ 

Arum 

94 

eledlary 

O  1  A 

334 

emulfion 

vv  W  / 

rnmnniinn  nowder 

ca8 
34° 

2s 

purified 

201 

tinfture 

J^y 

I  H  U  1  u  U  tiV.  V  u 

95 

A  fti  tree 

1   A  A 

H4 

Alhes  of  vegetables 

83  22 

ripjir  1  _  a  fh 

W  V>  (*  J  JL  clill 

1  of* 

Tint*  3  in 

l'wiU  111 

I  60 

Ruffia  afhes 

I  26 

J  X  J  L'  »1  1  il  tl  v 

06 
J 

Afthmatic  elixir 

SH 

A  flrin  f*"eii  t"S 

67 

Athanor  furnace 

32 

Avens 

119 

E  X. 


B. 


421 


Balauflines 
Balm 

fimple  water 
compound  water 
Balfam  of  amber 

anodyne 

of  Berne 

of  Canada 

cephalic 

of  Copaiba 

Friar's 

of  Gilead 

green 

of  guaiacum 
Guide's 
of  life 
Locatelli's 
odoriferous 
Perfian 
of  Peru 
faponaceous 
of  fulphur 
of  Tolu 
of  turpentine 
traumatic 
Wade's 
Barbadoes  tar 

diftilled  oil 

Barberries 

gelly  of 

Barilla 

Bark,  feafon  of  gathering 
Barley 
Barley  water 
Bafil 

Bafilicum  ointment 

Baftard-faffron 

Baftard-ftone-parfley 

Baume  de  commandeur 

Bay-berries 

ele&ary 
effential  oil 

Bay- leaves 

Bdellium 

Beans 

buck-beans 

Malaca-bean 
Bearlbreech  or  brankurfine 
Bedftraw,  ladies 


page  99 

'75 

378 

383 
481 

44o 
322 

2  39 

590 

99 
322 
189 
645 
321 
421 
33° 

589 
590 

322 

100 

439 
485 
101 

4>9 

322 

it. 
198 
419 
103 

338 
427 

253 

'53 

282 

186 
636 
118 

85 
322 

164 

586 

362 

164 

101 

140 

242 

86 

74 

'45 

Begs 
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Bees 
Beets 

Benit  herb 
Benzoine 

flowers 

magiftery 

tincture 

Betony 
Bezoar  ilone 

prepared 
Bezoar  mineral 

with  tin 
Bezoardic  powder 
Birch 
Birthworts 
Bilhoplweed 
Bifmuth 

magiftery 

Eiftort 
Bitters 
Bitter  ale 

infufion 

purging 
.  tincture 
wine 
Bitter- apple 
Bitter- fweet 
Bitter-vetch 
Bitumens 
Black-berries 
Blefled-thiftle 
B  littering  plafters 
epithem 
ointments 
Blood  flohe 

prepared 
Bluebottle 
Bolar  earths 
Bcle-armenic 

French,  &c. 
compound  powders 
Bolufes 

alexipharmac 
of  alum 
antidyfenteric 
of  camphor 
of  caftor 
cathartic 


t*ge  90 
103 
119 
102 

479 

327 
ib. 

103 

104 

255 
540 

544 

551 
104 

92 

83 
105 

541 
106 

70 

302 

273 
ib. 

3°5 
293 
128 

136 
190 
21 
211 

ll7 
632 

647 

644 

150 

255 

133 
23,  65 

106 

106 

549 

579 
ib. 

580 

582 

580 

ib. 

ib. 


with  mercury  581 
diaphoretic  ib. 
diuretic  ib. 


Bolufes,  emmenagogue    page  582 

febrifuge  ib. 

hyfteric  ib. 

iliac  583 

mercurial  ib. 

emetic  ib. 

pectoral  ib. 

of  rhubarb  with  mercury  ib. 

rheumatic  ib. 

fcillitic  5^4 

fudorific            ;,  ib. 

treacle  ib. 

turpentine  ib. 

Bones  63 

Borage  107 

Borax  ib. 

its  fedative  fait  480 

Box  wood  1 10 

empyreumatic  oil  418 
Brakes 

Bramble  211 

Bran  242 

Brankurfine  7^. 

Brafil  wood  21'S 

Bread  242 

fow- bread  <^ 

Briar,  wild  J34 

Brimfione,  fee  Sulphur  234 

Brooklime  xoz 

Broom  i+6 

butcherlbroom  211 

Broth,  viper  283 

Bryony  IQg 

compound  water  393 

Buckbeans  242 

Buckthorn  229 

n    ,       f>'ri,P  347 

Bugle  109 

Buglofs  tfm 

Burdock  iOI 

decoction  285 

Burgundy  pitch  202 

Burnet  jpp 

Burnet-faxifrage  ib, 

black  200 

Butcher/broom  211 

Butler's  ale  302 

Bnttcr  of  antimony  538 

Butterbur  jp8 


Cabbages 
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Cabbages 
Calamine 

prepared 
cerate 
ointment 

Calamint 

Calamus  aromaticus 
Calcination 
Calomel 

Calx  of  antimony 
mercury 
tin 

Camels  hay 
Cammock 

Camomile,  fee  Chamomile 
Campeachy  wood 
Camphor 

bolus 

cataplafm 

emu!  lion 

julep 

ointment 

folution  in  oil 

folution  in  fpirit 
Candies,  fee  Preferves 
Canella,  white 
Cantharides 

tindlures 
plafters 
ointments 

Capers 
Caper  bark 
Capillary  herbs 
Capficum 
Caranna 
Caraway  feeds 

effential  oil 
fpirituous  water 
Cardamom  feeds 

fpirituous  water 
tinfture 
Carduus  benedictus 
extract 
infufion 
Ample  water 
Carline  thiftle 
Carpobalfam 
Carrot 

of  Crete 


page  I 08 
1 10 

6$ 

646 
I  I  I 

ib. 

56 

519 
529 

512 

5°3 

159 
187 

124 

167 

12,  13 

580 
649 
606 
609 
635 

33z 

327 

336 
114 

"5 
306 

632 

644 

ji6 

ib. 

250 

201 

116 

119 

360 

394 
116 

393 

3°7 
117 

375 
269 

37? 
118 

ib. 

J  35 
ib. 


3°7: 


Carrot,  deadly  pag? 

Cafcarilla 

Caffia 

elcftary 

Calfia  lignca 
Caflidony 
Cafiumunar 
Caftor 

bolus 
tinfturcs 
fimple  water 
Cataplafms 

aromatic 

camphorated 

of  cummin 

difcutient 

emollient 

ifchiadic 

ripening 

ftomachic 

fuppurating 

Catechu 
Catmint 
Cauliflower 
Cauftic,  antimonial 

common  milder 
ftronger 

lunar 
Cautery,  potential 
Cayan  pepper 
Celandine 
Centaury 

extratt 
Cerate  of  calamine 

epulotic 

mercurial 

Turner's 

white 

yellow 

CeruiTe  123 

compound  powder 
Cerufle  of  antimony 
Ceterach 
Chalk 

prepared 

deco&ion 

julep 

Chalybeate  preparations,  fee 
Steel  tinctures 


'37 
120 

586 

260 

121 

232 

121 

ib. 

580 

308 

375 
647 

iv. 
649 
647 

ib. 
649 

ib. 
648 
649 
648 

563 
1S2 

I08 

538 
429 
ib. 
490 
428 
20 1 
124 

122 
404 
646 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

50I 

55° 

53° 

'33 

255 

279 
610 


3'2 


Chalybeate 
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Chalybeate  wine  fage  294 

Chamomile  124 

euential  oil  361 

oil  by  decoction  330 

liraple  water  377 

extract  404 

wild  130 

Chafte  tree  77 
Cheeferennet                  .  145 

Cherries  122 
black  cherry  water  376 

winter  cherries  77 

Chervil  123 

Chich  peas  125 

Chickweed  8i 

China  root  125 

Chio  turpentine  238 

Chocolate  nut  1 10 

Cicely  fweet  180 

Cichory  125 

Cinnabar  of  antimony  539 

factitious  509 

native  1 26 

Cinnamon  127 

efiential  oil  361 

iimple  water  377 

fpirituous  water  394 

infufion  277 

tin£lure  308 

Cinquefoil  194 
Circulatory  veflels            44,  304 

Citrons  127 

Citruls  ib. 

Civet      m  249 

Clary                    .  153 

Clays  23 

Clivers  90 

Clov  i-'y  aly-  flowers  1 1 9 

fyrup  342 

fpice  j  19 

efiential  oil  360 

Cor.rir.g  glafics  34 

Cobalt  93 

Cobweb  90 

Cochineal  127 

Coffee  128 

Colbatch'a  rtyptic  powder  543 

Colcothar  of  vitriol  443 

Cold  feeds  250 

Coleworts,  garden  108 

fea  ib. 


Colleftion  of  fimples 
Collyriums 

dry  of  Rhazi 
Colophony 
Coloquintida 

ex-traft 

pills 
Coltsfoot 
Columbines 
Comfry 
Comminution 


page  251 
620 
560 
420 
128 

408,  414 
569 

243 
90 

129 
53 


Confection  of  Archigenes  591 
cordial  414,  591 

of  Damocrates  591 

of  kermes  349 

Japonic  589 

Pauline  591 

Rawleigh's  414 

Conferves  333 

Conferve  of  hipps  336 

lavender  335 

mallows  ib. 
mint 

orange  peel 
rofemary 
rofes 
rue 


fcurvy-grafs 
lloes 

woodforrel 

wormwood 
Confound,  middle 
Contrayerva 

compound  powder 
Copaiba  balfam 

compound  oil 

Copal 
Copper 

calx 
cryftals 

volatile  tin&ure 
Copperas 
Coral 

prepared 
Coralline 
Coralline  mercury 
Coriander 
Cork 

Cornachini's  powder 
Cornel 
Corn-rofe 


334 

335 
ib. 

335 
334 


ib. 

336 

334 

335 
109 

129 

551 

99 
420 

129 

132 

49S 

ib, 
499 

z47 
129 

255 
129 

5 1 3 
129 

233 

553 
130 

Coumary 
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Coftmary 

pap 

e  qq 

Coitus 

130 

Cowflips 

1 93 

fyrup 

146 

Crab  apples 

172 

Crabs  claws 

114 

prepared 

255 

compound  powder 

55° 

Crabs-eyes 

114 

prepared 

255 

Crancfbill 

146 

Cream  of  tartar 

473 

CrelTes 

181 

fciatica  crefles 

156 

Crocus  of  antimony 

527 

warned 

528 

medicinal 

C26 

of  iron,  aperient 

49? 

aftrinoent 

O 

ib. 

Crocus  of  metals 

527 

Cr.owfoot-cranefbill 

146 

Cryftal 

46, 

64 

Cryftallization 

459 

Cryftals  of  copper 

498 

tartar 

47  2 

if 

Cubebs 

'31 

Cucumber 

/*, 

wild  cucumber 

132 

Cucurbit 

132 

Cummin 

134 

eflential  oil 

361 

cataplafm 

647 

plafter 

628 

Currants,  red 

209 

gelly 

333 

Currant  raifins 

248 

Cyperus  root 

134 

Cyprefs  tree 

132 

Cvnrus  tnrnpntine 

D. 

Daffy's  elixir 

3*7 

Daifies 

102 

Damafk  rofe 

209 

Damfons 

205 

Dandelion 

J35 

Danewort 

136 

Dates 

*34 

Dead-nettle 

163 

Deadly  carrot 

239 

Deadly  nightfhade 

227 

Decantation 
Decodlions 

antifebrile 

antiheftic 

altringent 

of  burdock 

of  chalk 

common 

diuretic 

febrifuge 

for  fomentations 

for  glyfters 

of  Japan  earth 

Japonic 

icfteric 

of  logwood 

nephritic 

nitrous 

pettoral 

Peruvian 

feneka 

fnakeroot 


page  45 
268,  278 
284 
283 
285 

ib. 
279 
287 
285 
284 
287 

ib. 
286 
279 
280 
285 
280 
281 

ib. 
286 

ib. 
281 


of  tamarinds  with  fena  282 

284 
278 


280 

57 
43 

n. 

57 
178 
626 
588 


vulnerary 

white 

compound 

of  the  woods 
Deflagration 
Deliquiation 
Depuration 
Defpumation 
Detonation 
Devil's  bit 
Diachylon  plafter 
Diafcordium 

Diet-drinks,  fee  Ales,  Wines,  De- 
coctions. 
Digeftion 
Dill 

eflential  oil 
fimple  water 
DifUllation 

of  fimple  waters 

of  vinous  fpirits 

of  acid  fpirits 

of  alkaline  fpirits 

of  eflential  oils 

of  empyreumatic  oils 
Dittander 
Dittany  of  Crete 

white  or  baltard 


44 

87 
360 

374 

49 

37° 

381 

443 
430 

333 
418 

165) 

135 
H3 
Dock 
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Dock 

water  dock 
Dodder  of  thyme 
Dog-rofe 
Dog's  mercury 
Double  tongue 
Dragons 


page  163 
ib. 

133 
13  + 
176 

453 
136 


Dragant  gum,y^  Tragacanth. 

Draughts  609 

cathartic  616 

faline  ib. 

diaphoretic  617 

diuretic  ib. 

anodyne  ib. 

oily  607 

Drops,  palfey  386 

of  life  328 

Dropwort  141 

Drying  of  fimples  252 

Dungs  232 

Dwarf-elder  136 

E. 

Earths,  general  divifion  of  21,  62 

Earth,  fullers  126 

Japan  155 

Lemnian  107 

fealed  167 

Silefian  107 

Earthworms  170 

Eaton's  llyptic  318 

Eau  d'arquebufade  398 

de  carmes  383 

de  luce  442 

de  Rabel  455 

Edulcoration  48 

Eel  88 

Eggfhells  prepared  256 

Elaterium  402 

Elder  2 1 6 

berries,  rob  of  399 
flowers,  Ample  v/ater  380 
oil  by  decodtion  331 

ointment  641 

Elder,  dwarf  136 

Elecampane  138 

candied  337 

extraft     y  405 

Elefteries  585 

Eleftary,  acid  597 


Eleclary,  alexeterial        page  597 

alterative  ib. 

antiepileptic  ih. 
antidyfenteric    586,  598 

aromatic  598 

of  arum  root  334 

balfamic  598 

of  bay  berries  586 

binding  602 

caryocoftine  588 

of  cafia  586 

chalybeate  598 

deobrtruent  599 

for  a  gonorrhoea  ib. 

of  guaiacum  ib. 

hemorrhoidal  602 

incraffating  600 

lenitive  587 

nephritic  600 

paralytic  ib. 

pe&oral  588 

Peruvian  600 

purgative  acid  60 1 

faponaceous  ib. 

of  fcammony  588 

of  fcordium  ib. 

of  fulphur  602 

Elemi  i%j 

ointment  638 

Eleutheria  137 

Elixir  of  aloes  3  7.3 

afthmatic  324 

Daffy's  317 

of  health  316 

of  guaiacum  321 
of  myrrh  compound  326 

paregoric  324 

pedloral  ib. 

of  propriety  323 

Helmont's  292 

Paracelfus's  323 

vitriolic  ib. 

facred  326 

Itomachic  305 

uterine  326 

of  vitriol  325 

acid  324 

dulcified  326 

Mynficht's  325 

Vigani's  326 

Elks  hoof  77 
U  u  Elutriation 
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Elutriation 

Emerald 

Emetics 

Emulfions 

Emulfios,  Arabic 
with  arum 
camphorated 
common 
oily 

purging 

of  fpermaceti 

Endive 
Ens  Veneris 
Epithems 

blifterine 

o 

volatile 


page  55 
64 
70 
605 
606 
60S 
606 
605 
607 
606 
607 

449 
648 
ib. 
440 
214 

139 

336 

329 
328 

-  363' 
97 
328 

329 

353 

475 

455 

573 

545 
508 

494 


Extradl  of  Rudius 

of  rue 

of  faffron 

of  favin 

of  fteel 

/Thebaic 

of  wormwood 
Eyebright 


Epfom  fait  , 
Eryngo 

candied 
Effence,  alexiphnrmac 
of  ambergris 
of  lemons 
of  Neroli 
royal 

of  the  woods 
Effential  oils 
fa  Its 

Ethereal  fpirit 
Ethiopic  pills 
Ethiops  antimoniai 

mineral 

martial 
Evaporation 

Exficcation  52 
Expreffion  ib. 
Extra&ion  43 
Extracts  4"3 
Extrafr,  cathartic  413 
of  centaury  404 
of  chamomile  ib. 
of  elecampane  405 
of  gentian  ib. 
of  guaiacum  4C7 
of  black  hellebore  406 
of  hemlock  400 
of  jalap  4 1  2 

of  liquorice  405 
of  logwood  406,  413 

of  opium  by  digeftion  415 
of  Peruvian  bark  406,  413 
of  plantane  400 


page  408 
407 
411 

4r7 
2y4 
261 
404 
I40 


5 
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Fats  !8,  98 

prepared  or  purified  257 

Featherfew  174 

Fennel  142 

efTential  oil  361 

fimple  water  378 

Fennel- flower  1  S3 

hogs-fennel  199 

Fenugreek  145 
Fermentation 
Fern 
Feverfew 

Figs  ir3 

Figwort  223 

Filtration  45 
Fir                               7:,  23S 

Fifh-glue  156 

Flag,  fweet  1 1 1 

yellow  water-flag  147 

Flax,  common  169 

purging  ib. 

Flcawort  206 

Flies,  Spanilh  1  r5 

Flint  64 

Fjixweed  228 

Flower-de-luce  158 
yellow  water  f!ower-de-!trce  147 

Flowers  of  be'nzoine  47a 

fal  ammoniac  463 

fulphur  484 

wafhed  rb. 

Heel  496 

zinc  542 

Flutllm  137 

honey  of  350 
Fluxes  for  metals 
Fomentation,  anodyne 
aromatic 
common 
llrengthening 

Foxglove  »15 

Frankiu- 


57-  S3Z 
2S7 

ib. 

w. 

28.S 


INDEX. 


Franktncenfe 
Friar's  balfam 
Frogs  fpawa 
Fullers  earth 
Fulminating  gold 
Fumitory 
Furnaces 
Fuhon 


page  248 

322 
zcy 
1 26 
489 
144 
3° 
55 


Galangal 
Galbanum 

purified 
Galenic  pharmacy 
Galls 
Gamboge 

pills 

Gargarifm,  aftringent 
common 
emollient 
detergent 

Garlick 

oxymel 
fyrup 
Garnet  ftone 
Gafcoign's  powder 
Gelly  of  barberries 
currants 
hartfhorn 
quinces 

Gentian 

extract 
Germander 

water  germander 
Gilla  of  vitriol 
Ginger 

fyrup 

Ginfeng 

Glafs  vefTels,  coating 
Glafs  of  antimony 
cerated 

G!afs-wort 
Glauber's  fait 
Glutinous  fubftances 
Glyfter,  anodyne 

altringent 

for  the  cholic 

common 

domeflic 

emollient 


144 
ib. 
261 
1 

ib. 

572 
62 1 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

78 

351 
343 
64 

55' 

338 
ib. 
283 

338 
146 

4°5 

I23 

223 

464 

2  49 
ib. 

146 

34 
530 

537 
160 

486 

65 

621 

622 

.621 

622 

ib. 

621 


Glyfter,  fetid, 
opiate 
purgative 
ftarch 
turpentine 
Goats-rue 
Gold 

fulminating 
mofaic 
potable 
Golden-rod 
Goldilocks 
Goofegrafs 
Gourd-feed 
Grains  of  paradifd 
cnidian 
oily,  purging 

Grafs 
Gromwell 
Groundivy 
Groundpine 
Groundfel 

Guaiacum,  gum  and  wood 
balfam 
elixir 
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page  622 
621 
622 
621 
622 
145 
98 
489 
506 
489 
246 
232 
90 
I32 
146 
220 

22(5 
I46 
169 
150 
I24 

139 
148 
321 
ib. 


empyreumatical  oil  418 


extract 
refin 

tincture,  volatile 

wines 
Guido's  balfam 
Guinea  pepper 
Gum 

Gum  of  aloes 

ammoniacum 

anime 

Arabic 

cherry  and  plum  tree 

elemi 

guaiacum 

hederas 

juniper 

lac 

feneca 

tragacanth 
Gum-refin 

(training  of 
Gypfum 

H. 

Hartfhorn 

calcined 

Uu  2 


»3 


407 
410 
310 
301 
42  it 
2or 
66 
407 
84 
88 
149 
ibu 
137 
148 
150 

J59 
162 

149 

ib. 

'4 

261 

23,  65 


130 
Hartfhorn 
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Hartflxorn  gelly  pagt  283 

oil,  fait,  fpirit  430 

Hartftongue  168 

Hartwort  226 

Hawthorn  229 

Hedgehyffop  148 

Hcdgcmuftard  139 

Hellebore,  black  1 5 1 

extract  406 

tincture  313 

white  151 

honey  350 

tincture  321 

Hematites  150 

Hemlock  125 

extract  400 

Hemp  114 

water  hemp  139 

hemp-agrimony  ib. 
Henbane,  black  and  white  154 

Herb-benet  119 

Herb-maftich  173 

Herb-paris  152 

Herb-truelove  ib. 

Herb-twopence  184 

Hermoda&yls  153 

Hiera-picra  555 

Hipps  134 

conferve  336 

Hogs-fennel  199 

Honey  1 74 

clarified  258 

Egyptian  634 

of  fluellin  350 

hellebore  ib. 

of  herb  mercury  ib. 

of  rofes  ib. 

foJutive  ib. 

Honey-water  386 

Honey  fuckle  116 

Hops  170 

Horehound  173 

Horns  63 

Horferadifh  207 
compound-water  397 

Horfetail  jzi 

Hot  feeds  250 

Houndftongue  134 

Houfeleek  224 

Hungary  water  384 

Hypocifti,  154 

5 
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eflentia]  oil  362 

fimple  water  378 

J.  r. 

Jack-by-the-hedge  78 

Jalap  155 

extracts  412 

fc     refin  410 
tinctures                 310,  311 
Jamaica  pepper,  fie  Pimento  201 

Japan  earth  15- 

decodlion  286 

tincture  311 

troches  563 

Jafmine  1 5.6 

Icteric  decoction  280 

Jerufalem-oak  icS 

Jerufalcm-fage  206 

Jefuits  bark,  fee  Peruvian  195 

Jews-car  98 

Jews-pitch  ic6 

Incineration  56 

Indian  leaf  171 

Infernal  ftone  490 

Infufions  261 

Infufion,  alkaline  276 

antifcorbutic  ib. 

bitter  273 

purging  ib. 

of  carduus  269 

cephalic  276 

of  cinnamon v  277 

diuretic  ib. 

of  linfeed  276 

pectoral  ib. 

paralytic  277 
of  Peruvian  bark  270 

of  rhubarb  275 

of  fena  274 

with  lemon  ib. 

Injection,  balfamic  623 

mercurial  ib. 

Infpiffation  S3 

Ipecacuanha  156 

tincture  295 

wine  ib. 

Irifh  flate  153 

Iron  14° 

preparations  of  492 

Iron, 
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Iron,  fit  Steel  fagt 

Ifinglafs 

Juices 

fcorbutic 
Jujubes 

julep,  alexipharmac 

of  ammoniacura 
antihyfteric  611- 
binding 
of  camphor 

acid 
carminative 
of  chalk 
cooling 

cordial  6\\, 

diaphoretic 

diuretic 

fetid 

hydragogue 
hyileric  6ll, 
of  mufk 
ftomachic 
July- flowers 
Juniper-berries 

eflential  oil 
rob 

compound  water 
Juniper  gum 
wood 

Ivy 

K. 

Hermes  grains 

confection 

fyrup 
mineral 
Knee-holly 
Knocgrafs 

L. 

Labdanutn 
Lac 

tincture 
Ladies- bedftraw 
Ladies-mantle 
Lard,  tried  or  purified 
Laudanum  liquid 

of  Sydenham 


140 

.56 
263 
264 

61 1 
612 
612 
614 
609 
610 
611 
610 
611 
612 
612 
613 

ii. 

ib. 
612 
610 
612 

119 

362 
408 

394 

t 

ib. 


160 

349 
343 

5  35 
21 1 
122 


160 
162 
312 

M5 
77 
257 
3'4 
298 


Lavender 


conferve 
eflential  oil 
fpirit,  Ample 

compound 

French 
Lavender  cotton 
Laurel,  fpurge 
Lazuli  ftone 
Lead 

burnt 
red 
white 
fugar 
vinegar 
tincture 
ointment 
Leeks 

Lemnian  earth 
Lemon  juice 
fyrup 
Lemon  peel 

candied 
eflential  oil 
Lemon  thyme 
Lentils 
Lentifk  tree 
Leopards- bane 
Lettuce,  garden 

wild 
Levigation 
Ley,  foap 

of  iron 
of  tartar 
Lily  of  the  valley 
water  lily 
white  lily 
Lime 

Lime-flone  22,  62, 

Lime-water,  Ample 

more  compounded 
lefs  compounded 

Lime-tree 

Lin&us,  fee  Lohoch 
Liniment  anodyne 
Arcaeus's 
hemorrhoidal 
mercurial 
faponaceous  >' 
of  three  ingredients 
volatile  440 


page  164 
335 


Uu3 


362 

*l 
10. 

232 

72 

164 
1 65 
203 
coo 

ib. 
5V 

10. 
291 
316 
641 

204 
J  07 

158 

34T 
168 

337 
363 
240 
165 
ib. 

336 
162 
163 
255 
428 
496 
427 
1 67 

167 
142 
1 12 

271 
272 
ib. 
241 

603 
647 
638 
647 
646 

439 
645 

645 


Liniment, 
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Liniment,  white 
Linfeed 

infofion 
exprefTed  oil 

Liquid-amber 

Liquorice 

extract 

Litharge 

vinegar  of 
Liver  of  antimony 

of  fulphur 
Liverwort 
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page  645 
169 
276 
266 
169 

»47 
405 
169 
291 

5e7 
486 

166 

afhcoloured,  ground  ib. 


noble 
Locatelli's  balfam 
Lockyer's  pill 
Logwood 

decoction 
extract 

Lohochs 

Lohoch,  balfamic 
acidulous 
common 
of  linfeed 
of  manna 
faponaceous 
of  fpermaceti 
of  ftarch 

Lotion,  faponaceous 

Lov?ge 

Lozenges,  fee  Troches 
Lunar  cauftic 
pills 

Lugwort,  fpotted 

Lupine 

Lutes 

M. 

Mace 

effential  oil 
Madder 

Magirtery  of  benzoine 
of  bifmuth 
-  of  tin 
Magnefia  alba 
Maidenhair,  Canada 
Engiifn 
true 

fyrup  of 

Malaca  bean 

6 


152 
589 

555 

16.7 

285 

496>  413 
605 

604 

ib. 
603 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
604 
603 

459 
165 
560 

49° 

49  2 
206 

170 
3+ 


170 

363 

2lO 
3^7 

54' 

506 

469 

345 
24.1 

75 

345 
86 


22: 


Mallow 

conferve 

vervain-mallow 
Mandrake 
Manna 

lohoch 

Marble 

Marigold 

Marjoram 

effential  oil 
Marjoram,  wild 

effential  oil 
Marmalade  of  quinces 
Marfhmallow 

ointment 
fyrup 

Marfhtrefoil 

Mallenvort 

Maftich 

wood 

herb 
Materia  medica 
Maudlin 
Mayweed 
Meadowfweet 
Meafures 
Mechoacan 
Medicinal  Hone 
Medlar 
Melilot 

plafter 

Melons 

Menitrua 

Mercury 

alkalized 

calcined 

calx 

coralline 


page  17  r 

335 
77 
172 
ib. 
603 
22,  62 
1 1 1 
I7t 
363 
190 

3^4 
338 
82 

635 
3+o 
342 
156 

*73 
.65 

173 

'  59 
76 

130 
248 

36 
17+ 
543 
»77 

'75 

628 

»75 

39 

9l. 
508 

h* 

5n 


corrofive  precipitate  513 

fublirr.ate  51^ 

cinnabar  509 

dulcified  fublimate  5  18 

dulcified  precipitate  522 

emetic,  yellow  523 

ethiops  508 

panacea,  red  514 

white  5:0 

precipitate,  brown  522 

green  ib. 

red  5 1 2 

fweet  522 
Mcr- 
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Mercury  precipitate,  yellow  p.  523  Moufe-ear  page  98 

white,  520  Mucilages  66 

of  Wurtz  522  Mucilage  of  quince  feeds  282 

purified  507  Mugwort  94 

iblution  512  fimple  water  375 

fublimate,  corrofive  £75  Mulberries  '178 

dulcified  51S  fyrup  344 

fugared  508  Mullein  237 

Mercurial  bolus  583  Mufhroom,  dully  170 

cerate  646  Muik  178 

injection  623  ,      bolus  580 

ointment  637,  639  julep  610 

pills        572,  573,  574  Multard  feed  227 

.    platters  '  629  cxpreflcd  oil  266 

purgatives  572,  581  whey  288 

Mercury  herb,  Englifh  107  hedge- multard  139 

French  176  mithridate-muftard  240 

dogs  ib.  treacle- muftard  ib. 

honey  of  350  Myrobalans  179 

Metals  23  Myrrh  ih6 

Mezcreon  177  compound  elixir  326 

Milfoil  ib.  compound  powder  552 

Milk  I61  tincture  313 

fugar  of  478  tincture  with  aloes  314 

Milk  of  ammoniacum  606  troches  561 

^of  fulphur  487  Myrtle  }8o 

virgins  327 

Millepedes           v  177  N, 

prepared  2fiz 

wine  295  Nard,  Celtic  181 

Millet  177  Indian            ,  •  ib. 

Millmountain  •  169  Navew  180 

Miltwaft  IZ3  Nep  182 

Mint  175  Nephritic  wood  1S2 

confe-ve  334.  Nettle,  dead  163 

elfential  oil  363  Roman  248 

fimple  water  37g  Nightihade,  common  227 

fpirituous  water  39-  deadly  ib. 

tincture  269  woody  136 

Mint,  pepper  176  Nitre  1 S  ^ 

eiTential  oil  363  antimoniated  529 

fimple  water  370  cubic  a?o 

fpirituous  water  395  fixed  4/6 

Mifletoe  246  purified  462 

Mitliridate  591  vitriolated  467 

Mithridate-muftard  240  decoction       „  28.1 

Mixtures  609  troches  562 

Moneywort  184  fpirit  447 

Mofaicgold  5o?3  dulcified  456 

Mother-of  thyme  226  Nutmegs  1S4 

Motherwort  1 17  roalkd  259, 

U  u  4  Nutmegs, 
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Nutmegs,  eflential  oil  page  363 
exprefled  oil  185 
fpirituous  water  396 


207 
108 

9l 

23,  186 
590 
328 

332 
566 
386 


O. 

Oak 

Oak  of  Jerufalcm 
Oats 
Ochre 

Odoriferous  balfam 
eflence 
oil 

troches 
water 

Oils,  by  infuiion  and  cottion  330 
exprefled  IO,  265 

empyreumatic  418 

rectified  421 

eflential  353 

concrete  1 2 

Oil  of  almonds,  exprejfed  266 

of  amber,  empyreumatic  481 

animal,  empyrcum.  reel.  421 

of  annifeed,  ejjhttial  360 

of  Barbadoes  tar.  emp.  419 

of  bayberries,  ejf.  362 

of  bays,  exp.  1 64 

of  box,  emp.  41  8 

of  bricks,  emp.  419 

camphorated  332 

of  caraway  feeds,  ejf.  360 

of  chamomile,  eJJ\  361 

of  chamomile,  decotl.  330 

of  cinnamon,  ejf.  361 

of  cloves,  ejf.  360 
of  Copaiba  compound,  emp.  420 

of  cummin  feeds,  ejf.  361 

of  dill  feed,  ejf.  360 

of  elder,  decotl.  331 

of  fennel  feeds,  ejf.  361 

green,  decotl.  331 

of  guaiacum,  emp.  418 

of  hartfhorn,  emp.  430 

of  hyflbp,  ejf.  362 

of  Jamaica  pepper,  ejf.  364 

of  juniper  berries,  ejf.  362 

of  lavender,  ejf.  ib. 
of  lemon  peel,  ejf.      266,  363 

oflinfeed,  exp.  266 

of  mace,  ejf.  363 


Oil  of  mace,  exp.  page  185 

of  marjoram,  ejf.  363 

of  mint,  ejf.  ib. 

of  mucilages,  decotl.  331 

of  muftard  feed,  exp.  266 

of  Neroli,  ejf.  gy 

of  nutmegs,  ejf.  185 

of  nutmegs,  exp.  363 

odoriferous,  infuf.  332 

olive,  exp .  186 

of  orange  flowers,  ejf.  97 

of  orange  peel,  ejf.  266 

of  origanum,  ejf.  364 

palm  191 

of  pennyroyal,  ejf.  364 

of  pepper-mint,  ejf.  363 

of  rhodium,  ejf.  364 

rock  j  98 

of  rofemary,  ejf.  364 

of  rue,  ejf.  ib. 

of  faint  John's  wort,  infuf.  331 

of  faflafras,  ejf.  365 

of  favin,  ejf.  364 

of  foot,  (  434 

of  turpentine  365,  419 

of  wax,  emp.  420 

of  wormwood,  ejf.  359 

Oil  of  fulphur,  Jo  called  444 

of  tartar  per  deliquium  427 

of  vitriol  443 

Oily  draught  607 

emulfion  ib. 

purging  grain  226 

Ointment  of  Arcaeus  638 

bafilicum,  black  636 

green  -ib. 

yellow  ib. 

for  blifters  644 

blue,  milder  637 

ftronger,  ib. 

of  calamine  646 

digellive  647 

drying  637 

Egyptian  634 

of  elder  641 

emollient  63S 

epifpaftic  644 

for  the  eyes  640 
of  four  ingredients  636 

green          _  645 

ofgumelemi  638 
Ointment 
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Ointment  for  the  itch        63;,  642  Oxymel  of  garlick  page  391 

of  marftimallows  ib.               pcttoral  ib. 

mercurial  639               fimple  352 

of  mercury  precipitate  ib.               of  fquills  351 

nerve  ib.  Oyfterfliells  prepared  255 

nutritum  640 

paralytic  646  P. 

pomatum  642 

of  pompholix  638  Palm  oil  191 

faturnine  641  Palmer's  powder  463 

fimple  ib.  Palfey  drops  386 

of  fulphur  642  Panacea  of  antimony  535 

of  tar  640                of  mercury,  red  514 

of  three  ingredients  642  white  520 

of  tutty  643               nitrous  463 

with  camphor  ib.  Panic  19Z 

vermifuge  644  Paradife  grain  148 

white  635  Pareira  brava  193 

with  camphor  634  Parfley,  common  199 

yellow  637  fimple  water  379 

Olibanum  187                 Macedonian  199 

Olives  186                 baftard  ikme  85 

Oneberry  1 52  Parfneps  194 

Onions  122  Peach  195 

Opium  188  Pearls  172 

extract  by  long  digeftion  415            prepared  255 

ftrained  261  Pearl-aflies  126 

tindlures  314  Pearl-barley  15 

pills  574  Peas  202 

Opobalfamum  189  Pellitory  of  Spain  207 

Opodeldoc  439                 of  the  wall  194 

Opopanax  190                 baftard  20b 

Orach  97  Pennyroyal  ib. 

Oranges,  Seville  ib.                  eflential  oil  364 

Curafiba  98                   fimple  water  379 

Orange  peel  97  fpirituous  water  397 

candied  337  Peony  191 

ennferve  33;             compound  water  396 

efiential  oil  266  Pepper  200,  201 

fyrop  341  Jamaica,  fee  Pimento  201 

fimple  water  37;  Pepperwort  i6j 

fpirituous  water  393  Peruvian  bark  lor 

Orchis  221                 decoction  286 

Or:ganum  i<p                 electaries  6^0 

cfilntial  oil  304                extracts  406,413 

Orpiment  93                 refin  411 

Orpine  J30                 tincture  30S,  309 

Orris  root  J58                 wine  300 

Ofaiund-royal  142                infufion  270 

Ofteocolia  19!  Petroleum  198 

Oxeye  daify  102  Philonium  ^96 

Pile- 
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page 


572>  573. 


Pilewort 
Pills 

aloetic 

aromatic  - 

chalybeate 

cochia: 

ct'coloquintida,  fimple 
with  aloes 

common 
deobllruent 

purgative 

dyfenteric 
ethiopic 
fetid 
gamboge 
gummofe 
of  jalap 
Lockyer's 
lunar 
Mathews's 
mercurial 
of  olibanum 
pacific 
pecloral 
Plummer's 
Rudius's 
l<ufus's 

of  fcammoriy  with  aloes 
faponaceous 
icillitic 
of  fpermaceti 
ftomachic 
ilorax 

ilrengthening 
of  tar 

of  two  ingredients 
Pimento 

effential  oil 
f;mp!e  water 
fpirituous  water 

Pimpernel 

Pine-tree 

Piftachio  nuts 

Pitch 

jews  pitch 

Plantane 

extraft 

Plafters 

Plafter  adhefive 

of  ammon.  with  mercury 
anodyne 


125 

567 
568 

567 

573 
569 
568 
569 

J  / 

570 
ib, 

577 
573 
57' 
572 

57i 
508 

535 
49  z 

574 
574 
575 
574 

5?l 
570 

4.08 
576 
568 

575 
576 

578 
576 

575 
577 
ib. 

569 
201 

3C4 
379 

396 

86 

200 
18; 
202 
106 
20  j 
400 
624 
627 
629 
624 


Plafter,  anodyne  difcuticnt  jb/ut 
antihyfteric 
Milk-ring 
cephalic 
common 

common  flicking 

common  with  gums 

common  with  mercury 

of  cummin 

de  fen  five 

diachylon 

drawing 

epifpallic 

with  gums 

of  hemlock 

melilot 

mercurial 

of  mucilages 

oxycroceum 

red  lead 

fafrron 

flicking 

foap 

firengihcning 

ftomach 

fuppurating  % 

volatile 

warm 

wax 

Plums 

Poley-mountain 

Polypody 

Pomatum 

Pomegranates 

Pompholyx 

Poplar  buds 

Poppies,  garden 

fyrup 

wild 

fyrup 

Potafh 

Poterius's  sntihe&ic 
Poultice,  fee  Cataplafm 
Powders 

Powder  of  Algeroth 

of  amber  compound 

antiepileptic 

aromatic 

of  arum  compound 
bezoardic 


$33 
625 

632 

62; 

626 

627 

ib. 
629 
628 

ib. 
626 
625 
622 
627 
6/6 
628 
629 
630 
628 
630 
628 
627 

63  > 

630 

63' 

633 
440 

C33 
625 

205 
203 
ib. 

6-12 

148 

204 

ZD. 
192 

344 

'93 

34? 
1 26 

543 


5  39 
554 
5  5Z 
555 
548 

55' 


Powder 
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Powder  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 

page  s+i 

of  bole  with  opium  549 

of  bole  without  opium  ib. 

carminative  557 

cathartic  falinc  ib. 

cephalic  55  + 

of  cerufie  compound  550 

des  chartreux  535 

of  contrayerva  comp.  551 

Cornacchini's  553 

of  crabs-claws  comp.  5^0 

to  promote  delivery  553 

diuretic  57 

fever  5  3 1 

Gafcoign's  551 

of  hiera-picra  555 

for  the  king's  evil  558 

for  the  gout  556 

for  myrrh  compound  502 

prince's  514 

of  fcammony  5  53 

of  fcordium  with  opium  556 

without  opium  555 

of  fena  compound  55^ 

lfernutatory  ib. 

flrengthening  558 

ftyptic  of  Colbatch  543 

ltyptic  of  Helvetius  554 

temperating  558 

teftaceous  compound  550 

teftaceous  cerated  556 

of  tin  503 

of  gum  tragacanth  554 

vermifuge  558 

Precipitation  47 

Preferves  3*3  6 

Preferved  angelica  3^7 

elecampane  ib. 

eryngo  335 

lemon  peel  337 

orange  peel  ib. 

Primrcfe  204 

Prunel  fait  461* 

Prunes  20; 

Puff-ball  l7o 

Pulps,  extraction  of  260 

J'umpion  j  94 

Purging  flax  169 

Purging  oily  grain  226 

Purflain  204. 
Putrefaction                        7,  18 


Queen  of  the  meadows 
Quicken  tree 
Quicklime 
Quickiilver 
Quinces 

gelly 

fyrup 
Quince  feed 

mucilage 

R. 

Ragwort 
Rai  fins' 
Rape 
Ralberries 

fyrup 
Rattlefnake  root 
Realgar 
Reduction 

Regulus  of  antimony 

martial 
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page  248 
228 
1 1  z 

91 
•33 

338 
343 
'34 
282 


'55 

24^ 

181 
1  to 

344 

225 

93 
S6 

53i 
532 


medicinal  531 

flellate  533 
Refins                             13,  409 

Refin  of  aloes  407 

black  420 

of  guaiacum  410 

of  jalap  ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark  411 

of  fcammony  41Q 

yellow  365 

Reft-harrow  1S7 

Revivification  56 

Rhapontic  209 

Rhodium  wood  167 

elTential  oil  364 

Rhubarb  208 

roalled  259 

infufion  275 

fyrup  with  fena  347 

tinctures  in  fpirit  315 

tin&ure  in  wine  296 

Rice           •  190 

Rifigal  93 

Rob  of  elderberries  399 

of  juniper  berries  408 

Rocket  139 

Rock-oil  198 

Rod, 
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Rod,  golden 
Rofe,  damaflc 

fimplc  water 

fyrup 

whey 
Rofe,  red 

conferve 

honey 

fugar 

fyrup 

tincture 

vinegar 
Rofemary 

conferve 
eflential  oil 
fpirit 

Rofewood 
Rue 

conferve 

extract 

eflential  oil 

fimple  water 
Rue,  goats 
Rupturewort 
Rufh,  fweet 
Ruflia  afhes 
Ruft  of  fteel  prepared 
Rye 

S. 


INDEX. 


page  246 
209 
380 

34-6 
288 
209 

335 

35° 
564. 

346 

275 
289 

210 

335 
.  364 
384 

211 

334 
407 

.  364 
380 

HS 

153 

i59 
126 

493 
224. 


page 


extract 

fyrup 

tincture 

wine 
Saffron,  baftard 
Sagapenum 
Sage 

of  Jerufalem 
wood  fage 

Sago 

Saint  John's  wort 

oil  by  infufion 

Salep 

Saline  mixture,  antiemetic 
cathartic 
diuretic 

Salts,  table  of  the  quantities 
foluble  in  water 
alkaline 


13' 
411 

343 

3°9 
z9+ 

118 

2I3 
216 

206 
216 

213 
»S4 
33i 
221 

615 
616 
617 

29 
.  8 


Salts,  alkaline,  fixt 

volatile 

eflential 
neutral 
Sal  ammoniac 

purified 

flowers  of 

fpirit 

dulcified 
volatile  fait 
Sal  gem 
Salt  of  amber 

purified 
bitter  purging 
common  or  fea 

fpirit 

coagulated 
dulcified 

diuretic 
of  hartfhom 
polychrelt 
prunel 

purging  of  Glauber 

of  faline  waters 

of  Rochel 

fedauve 

of  Seignette 

of  foot 

of  forrel 

of  fteel 

of  tartar 

of  tin 

of  vitriol 

of  wormwood 

of  zinc 
Saltpetre, Nitre 
Sampire 
Sand-bath 
Sanicle 
Sapphire 

Sapphire-coloured  water 
Sarcocol 
Sarfaparilla 
Saflatras 

eflential  oil 
Saturnine  tincture 
ointment 

Satyrion 
Sauce-alone 
Savin 

extract 


423 
429 

475 
4?8 
213 
463 
it. 

434 
441 

434 

2'5 

481 
482 
214 
215 
448 
470 

457 

47i 
430 

467 
468 
it. 
214 

474 
480 

474 
434 
475 
497 
422 

5°3 
464 

425 
542 
i33 
131 

33 
217 

64 

6j9 

2J9 

220 
ib. 

365 
316 
64  r 
221 
78 
212 
407 
Savin 


INDEX. 
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Savin  eflential  oil  page 

firople  water 
Savoury 

Saunders,  white,  yellow,  red 
Saxifrage,  burnec 

meadow  and  white 

Scabious 

Scammony  • ' 

ele&ary 

compound  powder 
refin 

Sciatica  crefles 
Scordium 

eleclary 

compound  powder 
Scorzonera 
Seurvygrafs 

conferve 
Ipirit 

golden 
Scurvygrafs,  Scotch 
Sea-holly 
Sea-mofs 

Sea-onion,  fa  Squill 

Sea-falt,  pe  Salt  common 

Sealed  earths 

Sebeilens 

Seggrum 

Selenites 

Selfheal 

Sena 

infufions 

powders  compound 
fyrup  with  rhubarb 
tinctures 

Seneka  root 

decoction. 

Senica  gum 

Septfoil 

Septic  f!one 

Sermountain,  or  hartwort 
Service 

Shepherds-purfe 
Silefian  earth 
Silk 
Silver 

preparations  of 
Silverweed 
Simaruba 


Simples,  rules  for  collecting  | 
and  preferving  ^ 


364 
380 

22 1 
217 
199 

221 

a. 
ib. 
588 

5?3 
410 

156 

223 
588 
555 

128 

334 
387 
388 
108 

139 
1 29 

222 

215 

107 

224 

J55 
23 

205 

224 

274 

553 
347 
316 
225 
286 
149 
241 

.428 
226 
228 
1 10 

107 
226 

9i 

490 

9' 
227 


Simples,  general  titles     page  249 
including  feveral  ib, 
of  their  medicinal 
diftributions 

Sinapifm 
Skinks 
Slate,  Irilh, 
Sloes 

conferve 

infpiffated  juice  205 


Smallage 

Snails 

Snakeroot,  Virginian 
decoclion 
tincture 

Snakeweed 
Sneezewort 
Soap,  almond 

hard 

purified 

foft 

of  tartar 
Soap  leys 
Soap  plafter 
Soapwort 
Soidanella 
Solomon's  feal 
Solution 

Solution  of  mercury 
Soot 

oil,  fait,  and  fpirit 
tincture 
Sorrel 

effential  fait 
wood  forrel 
conferve 

Southernwood 

Sowbread 

Spanifh  flies 

Spar 

Sparagus 

Species  aromatic 


59 
648 

223 

153 

205 

33^ 
400 

90 

170 

226 

281 

3'7 

206 
436 
21S 

437 
219 

437 
428 
631 
219 
108 
227 

39 
512 

144 

434 
310 

74 

475 
170 

334 
72 

94 

H5 


22,  62 

of  fcordium  with  opium  556 
without  opium  555 


Speedwell,  female 
male 


spermaceti 


551 


Splgnel 
Spike 


lohoch 
pilh 


»37 

244 

22S 
604 

57^ 
177 
104 
Spikenard 
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Spikenard 
Spirits,  acid 

alkaline 

vinous 

table  of  their  weight 
Spirit  of  amber 

aromatic  faline 
ethereal 
of  hartfhorn 
of  lavender,  fimple 

compound 
of  Mindererus 
of  nitre 

dulcified 
of  rofemary 
of  fafFron 
faline  aromatic 
of  lal  ammoniac 

with  quicklime 

dulcified 
of  fcurvy-grafs 

purging 
of  fca  fait  * 

coagulated 

dulcified 
of  foot 
of  fulphur 
of  turpentine 
of  vinegar 
of  vitriol 

dulcified 
volatile  aromatic 
fetid 

fuccinated 
of  wine,  proof 

rectified  220; 
camphorated 
tartaiized 

Spleenwort 
Sponge 

burnt 

Spunk 
Spurge 
Spurge  flax 
Spurge-laurel 
Spurge-olive 
Squills 

baked 
dried 
bolus 
oxymel 


page  1 8 1 

443 

43° 

3«i 

37 
481 

441 

455 
43° 

3*5 
ib. 

473 

447 
456 

3H 
411 
441 

434 
435 
4M 

3X7 
383 
44S 
470 

457 
434 
44+ 
365 
45i 
443 
453 
44 1 

ib. 
442 

230 

381 

327 
383 

I23 

230 

259 
76 

241 

ib. 
164 

J77 
222 

258 

ib. 

584 

35i 


Squills,  pills 
fy  rup 
troches 
vinegar 

Starch 

glyfler 

lohoch 
Stavefacre 
Steel 

alkalized 
foluble 
fugared 
fulphu  rated 
tartarized 
crocus 
flowers 
ley 

ruft  prepared 
fait 

tinctures 
vitriol 
wine 

Sternutatory  powder 
Stcechas 

Stone-parfley,  baftard 
Stone,  infernal 

medicinal 

feptic 
Stones,  precious 
Storax 

ftrained 

liquid 
Strawberry  buuh 
Styptic  powder 

tindlure 

water 
Sublimation 

Sublimate  mercury,  corrofive 
dulcified 

Succory 


Me  570 

3  4" 
562 

2^9 

242 

621 

603 

231 

140 

495 
ib. 

337 

49+ 

495 
ib. 

495 

it. 
493 

-  496 

312 

497 
294 

553 

232 

«5 
490 

5+3 
428 
64 

233 

260 

232 

Hi 

554 
317 
620 
1 


Sugar 

of  milk 

of  rofes 

of  lead 
Sugar-cakes,  anthelmintic 
Sugared  mercury 
ftcel 

Sulphur 

balfams 

flowers 

lac 


3 

5'5 
518 

125 

212 

47-8 

564 

501 

564 

508 

337 
234 

485 
484 

4«7 
Sulphur 
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Sulphur  liver  page  486 

ointments  642 
piecipitated 
i'pirit  or  oil,  fo  called 
tiri&ure 

volatile 

troches 
water 

of  antimony 

golden 


Sulphurwort 
Sumach 
Swallow-wort 
Sweeis 
Sweet-rufh 
Sweet-trefoil 
Syrups 
Syrup, 


precipitated 


ba'ifamic 
of  buckthorn  - 
of  clovc-july-fldwers 
of  cowilps 
of  garlick 
of  ginger 
of  kermes 
of  lemcn-juice 
of  maidenhair 
of  marfhmallows 
of  meconium 
of  mulberries 
of  orange-peel 


pectoral 


341 


of  garden  poppies 
of  wild  poppies 
of  quinces 
of  pale  rofes 
of  dry  rofes 
folutive  of  rofes 
of  rafberries 
of  faffrcn 

of  fena  and  rhubarb 

fimpie 

of  iquills 

of  lugar 

of  violets 


Tablets,  fit  Troches 
Tacamabaca 

Talc 


4.S7 

444 
319 
4S7 
562 
44.6 

525 
534 
533 
199 
236 
244 
68 

159 
169 

338 

342 

347 
342 

346 
240 

349 
343 

a. 
345 

34° 
344 

it. 

341 
345 
344 
345 
343 

346 
it. 
ib. 

344 
343 
347 
ib: 

346 
347 
3i» 


Tamarinds  page 
decoction  with  fena 

Tamariflc 

Tame-poifon 

Tanfy 

wild 

Tar 

ointment 
pills 
water 
Tar,  Barbadoes 


23 


oil 

Tartar  5 
cream 
cryftals  . 
emetic 

Icy  or  oil  per  deliquium 
regenerated 
fait 

foluble 
terra  foliata 
vitriolated 
Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine 
lie  el 

Tea 

antiphthifical 
Thebaic  extract 
tincture 
Thiftle,  bleffed 
carline 
Thorn,  white  or  haw 

buckthorn 
Thyme,  common  and  lemon 
mother  of 

Tin 

calx 

magiftery 
powder 
fait 
Tincal 

Tinglafs.y^  Bifmuth 
Tinctures 
Tincture  of  amber 

of  ambergris 
of  antimony 

diaphoretic 
antiphthifical 
aromatic 
balfamic 
2"}6  of  bcazoine 

,  65  bitter 


5  Co 


256 
282 

237 

244 
237 

9i 

202 

646 

577 
270 

198 

419 

'237  . 
474 
47? 
540 
427 
47° 

423 
470 
472 
465 
383 

495 
240 

277 
261 

298 

117 

118 

22 


2 

240 
226 
231 

503 
506 

5°3 
ib. 

107  « 
105 

3°3 
3'8 
328 

3'9 
320 
316 
302 

306 

3-7 

,.  3<>> 
incture 


6y: 
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Tinclure  of  cantharidfes  page 
of  cardamom  feeds 
of  caftor 

of  caftor  compound 
cephalic 

cephalic  purging 
of  cinnamon 
of  copper,  volatile 
fetid 

of  guaiacum  volat. 
of  black  hellebore 
of  white  hellebore 
of  jalap 

of  jalap,  compound 
of  Japan  earth 
of  ipecacuanha 
of  iron 
of  lac 

of  martial  flowers 
of  melampodium 
of  mint 
of  myrrh 

of  myrrh  and  aloes 
of  opium 
of  Peruvian  bark 
of  rhubarb,  fpirituous 
vinous 

of  rofes 

royal 

facred 

of  faffron 

of  fait  of  tartar 

faturnine 

of  fena 

of  fnakeroot 

of  foot 

of  fteel 

ftomachic  298, 

ftyptic 

fudorific 

of  fulphur 

of  fulphur,  volatile 

thebaic 

of  balfam  of  Tolu 
for  the  tooth-ach 
of  valerian 
of  veratrum. 

Toads 

Toadflax 

Tobacco 

Tobacco-pipe  clay 


306 

3°7 
ib. 

308 

296 

ib. 
308 

499 
309 

310 

313 

321 

310 

ib. 
295 

ib. 
ib. 

313 

269 

313 

3H 
ib. 

308 

315 

296 

275 

328 
297 

3°9 
320 

316 

ib. 

317 

310 

3>z 

317 

317 

3i9 
ib. 

487 

298 

320 

329 

3,V. 

109 
168 
182 
126 


page  101 
241 

76 
149 

554 
592 

59; 
592 

5*4 
291 

39i 
240 
169 


Tolu  balfam 
Tormentil 
Touchwood 
Tragacanth  gum 

compound  powder 
Treacle,  Andromachus's 
Edinburgh 
Venice 
Treacle  bolus 

vinegar 
water 
Treacle-muftard 
Trefoil,  fweet 
marfti 

Troches 

of  amber 
antacid 

antacid  laxative 
anthelmintic 
antimonial 

bechici  560, 
cardialgic 
of  Japan  earth 
of  myrrh 
nerve 
of  nitre 
of  read  lead 
pectoral,  black,  white, 
&c. 


of  rhubarb 

of  rofes 

fialogogue 

of  fquills 

ftomachic 

of  fulphur 

fweet-fmelling 

white  of  Rhafi 
Truelove,  herb 
Turmeric 
Turneps 
Turner's  cerate 
Turpentines 

balfam 
bolus 
glyfter 
oil  and  fpirit 
Turpeth  mineral 


365 


root 


Tutty 


prepared 


5^0 

55  + 
503 

504 
ib. 

565 
561 

ib. 
561 

5,6S 
562 

561 

Sto 

565 
ib. 

564 

566 

562 

566 

562 

566 

560 

152 

153 

203 

646 
238 

419, 
5.S4 

622 

.  419 

523 

24? 
ib. 

256 

Tutty 


Tutty  ointments 
Twopence,  herb 


I  N 

page 


D    E  X, 


Valerian,  garden  and  wild 
mixture 
tinctures 
Vegetables,  their  analyfis,  &c. 

rules  for  collecting 
Venice  treacle 

turpentine 
Verdegris 

prepared 

Verjuice 

Vermilion,  fee  Cinnabar. 
Vervain 

Vervain -mallow 
VelTels 
Vetch,  bitter 
Vine  tree 
Vine,  wild 
Vinegar 

d  Milled 
of  litharge 
prophylactic 
of  rofes 
of  fquills 
treacle 

Vinous  liquors,  their  pro- 
duction and  qualities 
Violets 

fyrup 

Vipers 

broth 
wine 

fat  prepared 
Vipergrafs 
Virgins  milk     •  - 
Vitrification 

Vitriol,  green,  blue,  white 
of  iron 
of  zinc 
calcined 
purified 
colcothar 
gilla 

oil  or  fpirit 
fpirit  dulcified 
elixira 
Vitriolated  nitre 


643 
1S4 


24-? 
616 
321 

4 
251 

592 

238 

75 

255 
172 

244 

77 

55 
190 

246 

108 

74 

45* 
291 

290 

289 

ib. 

291 

5 

245 

348 
245 
283 
295 

257 
223 

327 
56 
2  47 
497 
542 
465 
464 

■4  43 
464 

443 

453 

324 
467 


Vitriolated  tartar 
U-nctuous  iubltances 
Unguents,  fee  Ointments. 
Ufquebaugh 
Ultion 


Wade's  balfam 
Wakerobin 
Wallflower 
Walnut 

Warning  over  of  powders 
Waters  diflilled,  Ample 

fpirituous 
Water  alexcterial,  Ample 

fpirituous 
with  vine- 
gar 

alum 
angelica 
Anhalt 

anifeed,  compound 
arquebufade 
aromatic 
balm,  Ample 
balm,  compound 
barley 

bryony,  compound 
caraway 
cardamom, 
carduus 
caftor 
chamomile 
black  cherries 
cinnamon,  Ample 

fpirituous 

dill  feed 
elder  flowers 
fennel 
honey 
Hungary 
hyflbp 
hvfleric 

4 

juniper 
lime,  limple 

compound 
mint,  Ample 

fpirituous 
mugwort 
nephritic 

X  x 
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page  46^ 
67 


3*7 
56 


322 

94 
124 

iS8 

297 

37° 
38i 

374 
391 

ib. 
619 

375 
388 

392 
398 
395 
378 
383 
282 

393 

394 

393 

375 
ib. 

377 
376 
377 
394 
374 
380 

378 
386 

384 

378 

393 

394 
271 

272 

379 
395 

375 
39S 
Water, 
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page  396 

386 


Water,  nutmeg 

odoriferous 
orange  peel,  fimple 
orange  peel,  fpirituous 
parfiey 

pennyroyal,  fimple 
pennyroyal,  fpirituous 
peony,  compound 
peppermint,  fimple 
peppermint,  fpirituous 
Jamaica  pepper,' fimple  379 
Jamaica  pepper,  fpirit  396 
phagedamic 
plague 
horie-radifli 
rofe 
rue 

fapphire-coloured 
favin 
'ftyptic 
fulphurated 
tar 

treacle 
vitriolic  blue 
vitriolic  camphorat. 
valerian,  compound 
vulnerary 
wormwood 
Waterflag 

Water-germander,  fee  Scordium. 
Wax,  white  and  yellow  122 
oil  420 
plafter  625 
Weights  36 
table  of  the  weights  of  liquids  37 


375 
593 

"i 

379 
396 

397 
395 


620 

392 
397 
380 
ib. 
619 
380 
620 
446 
270 

391 

620 

ib. 

393 
398 

39° 
'47 


Wheat 
Whey 

alum 

laxative 

muftard 

fcorbutic 
Whin,  petty 
Wines 

aloetic  alkaline 


242 
j  62 
288 

ib. 

ib. 
■289 
187 
245 
292 


page 


Wine,  antimonial 

aromatic 

bitter 

chalybeate 

emecid 

febrifuge 

guaiacum 

ipecacoanha 

millepedes 

fafFron 

fcorbutic 

ftcel 

viper 
Winter  cherries 
Winter's  bark 
Wolfsbane 

wholefome 
Woods,  deco&ion  of 

efience 
Woodbine 
Wood  roof 
Woodforrel 

conferve 
Worms,  earth 
Worm  feed 

Wormwood,  common 

Roman  and  fea 
conferve 
extract 
efiential  oil 
fixt  fait 

compound  waters 


293 
299 

293 
294 
293 
300 
301 

lb. 

294 
299 
294 
295 

77 
248 

136 
90 
280 
329 
169 
96 
170 

334 
170 

218 

72 

73 

335 
404 

359 
425 

39° 


Yarrow 


Z. 


Zarnich 
Zedoary 
Zinc 

preparations  of 


93 
2^8 
249 

54« 
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ABIES 
Abies  canadenlis 
Abrocanum 
Abfinthium 
Acacia 

Acacia  Germanica 

Acanthus 

Acetofa 

Acetofella,  Vide  Lujula 

Acetam 

diftillatum 

lithargyrites 

prophyla&icum 

rofaceum 

fcilliticum 

theriacale 

Aconitum  falutiferum 

Acorus  verus 

vulgaris 

Adiantbura 

^Erugo 

prsparata 
JEs  ullum 

^Ethiops  antimonialis 
martialis 
mineralis. 

Agallochum 

Agaricus 

Ageratum 

Agnus  callus 

Agrefta 

Agrimonia 

Alcea 

Alchimilla 

Alcis  unguis 

Alcohol 

Alkekengi 

Alliaria 

Allium  • 

Alnus 

Aloe 

purificata 
Aloes  lignum 
Alfinc 


205 


238 
72 
ib. 


73 
,  400 

7+ 
ib. 

170 

74 

45i 
291 

290 

289 

ib. 
-291 

90 

in 

H7 

75 
ib. 

255 
498 

545 

494 
509 

ib. 

76 

77 

z47 

77 
ib. 

ib. 
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volatilis 

thebaica 

Tolutana 

Valerianae  J 
limplex  3 
volatilis 

veneris  volatilis 

veratri 
Tithymalus 
Tormentilla 
Tragacantha 
Trichomanes 
Tri folium  paluftre 
Triifago 
Triticum 
Trochifchi  albi 

Rhazis 


bechici  albi 

nigri 
e  carabe 
cardialgici 
xiiafulphuris 
de  minio 
de  myrrha 
nervini 
e  nitro 


rocn 


6gi 

295 

3.2 
ib. 

3'3 

269 

3i3 
3'4 

329 
3J4- 
328 

315 
296 
275 
297 
320 

305 
316 
ib. 

3«7 

317 

3>7 
318 

3'9 
ib. 

487 

298 

320 

32» 
ib. 

499 

3" 

24I 

ib. 
140 

241 
242 
1 23 
24Z 

560 

ib. 

561 

563 

<;6z 

56, 

10. 

fchi 


I    N   D    E  K. 


692 

Trochifci  c  fcilla  pag.  562 

lialagogi  566 

flomachici  ib. 

fuaveolentes  ib. 

e  lulphure  562 

e  terra  japonica  563 

Turpethum  243 

minerale  5  2  3 

Tuffilago  243 

Tutia  ib. 

praeparata  256 

U. 

Ulmaria  248 

Unguentum  jEgyptiacum  634 

album  ib. 

camphoratum  635 

ex  althaea  ib. 

Arcan  638 

bafilicum  flavum  636 

nigrum  ib. 

tiride  ib. 

citrinum  637 

caeruleum  fortius  ib. 

mitius  ib. 

deficcativum  ib. 

diapompholygos  638 

digeftivum  647 

emolliens  638 

epifpafticum  644 

e  gummi  elemi  638 

e  lapide  calarriinari  646 

mercuriale  639 
e  mercuriopracipitato  ib. 

nervinum  ib. 

nutritum  640 

ophthalmicum  ib. 

paralyticum   ■  646 

e  pice  640 

pomatum  642 

ad  pforam  635 

rofaceum  642 

fambucinum  641 

faturninum  ib. 

limplex  ib. 

e  fulphure  642 

tetrapharmacum  636 

tripharmacum  642 

tutia:  643 


Unguentum  vermifugum  /<*£•.  644 

ad  veficatoria  ib. 

viride  637 

Urtica  248 

Uva;  paflae  ib. 

Valeriana  243 

Veratrum  321 

Verbafculum  237 

Verbena  244 

Veronica  ib. 

aquatica  102 

Vincetoxicum  244 

Vinum  243 
aloeticum  alcalinum  292 

amarum  293 

aromaticum  299 

antimoniale  293 

antifcorbuticum  299 

chalybeatum  294. 

croceum  ib. 

emeticum  293 

febrifugum  300 

guaiacinum  301 
cum  helleboro  ib. 

ipecacuanha  295 

millepedum  ib. 

fcorbuticum  '299 

viperinum  295 

Viola  245 

Vipera  ib. 

Virga  aurea  246 

V  ileus  ib. 

Vitis  ib. 

Vitriolum  247 

calcinatum  465 

purilicatum  464 

martis  497 

zinci  54* 

Vitrum  antimonii  536 

ceratum  537 


W. 

Winteranus  cortex 


z. 


Zarnich 

Zedoaria 

Zibethum 

Zincum 

Zingiber 


M9i 


248 


93 
248 

54* 
249 
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